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IN  THE  last  fifty  years  as  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  art  of 
childrens'  books  as  has  been  made  in  the 
facility  with  which  we  travel.  The 
period  which  gave  to  the  children  the 
Hieroglyphical  Bible  and  the  New 
England  Primer  did  not  recognize  the 
humorous  or  fanciful  as  in  any  sense 
legitimate  matter  for  the  young,  though 
the  childrens'  books  of  that  epoch  appeal 
to  the  adults  of  today  with  a  humor 
which  is  quite  irresistible.  A  child's 
book  was  then  a  serious  matter  and 
mere  amusement  was  an  end  for  which 
it  never  aimed.  As  the  New  England 
Primer  had  it :  "  Thy  life  to  mend,  this 
book  attend.''  The  books  of  that 
period  were  meagerly  embelUshed  (not 
illustrated  or  interpreted)  by  stiff  wood- 
cuts and  cannot  compare  in  any  way 
either  in  text  or  illustration  with  the 
modem  books  for  children. 

Illustrating  is  now  a  distinct  art  and 
illustrating  for  children  is  an  important 
branch  of  it.  The  artist  who  is  capable 
of  producing  illustrations  attractive 
alike  to  both  child  and  adult  is  what 
may  be  termed  a  sympathetic  genius. 
The  pictures  of  a  book  are  as  much  to 
the  v^liild  as  the  text — often  more  than 
the  text — and  determine  in  many  cases 
his  literary  likes  and  dislikes.  The 
interpretation  which  the  artist  gives  to 


•      u 


the  heroine  may  de^idfe -whether  she  is 
to  be  admired  or  only  pitied,  and 
Robinson  Crusoe  may  '  b€  .  t^ade  an 
altogether  kind  and  friendly  periton  or  a 
frightful  semi-savage. 

A  picture  is  the  simplest  form  of  an 
idea.  It  precedes  written  language. 
The  savage  told  his  primitive  stories  by 
means  of  picture-writing  before  his 
descendants  learned  the  use  of  letters 
and  if,  as  the  psychologists  tell  us,  the 
childhood  of  the  individual  is  a  counter- 
part of  the  childhood  of  the  race,  the 
child  today  expects  the  picture  to  tell 
his  story  before  the  text  is  open  to  him. 
If  we  grant  the  importance  of  pictures- 
in  fixing  the  child's  impressions  and 
forming  his  tastes  we  must  see  to  it  that 
he  has  good  pictures — pictures  first  of 
all  that  will  attract  him,  for  if  they  do 
not  attract,  they  will  not  influence  him. 
Then  while  they  attract  they  must 
cultivate  his  ideals  of  beauty  and  his 
appreciation  of  art,  for  how  is  he  to 
learn  what  good  art  is  unless  it  is  often 
before  him? 

The  child's  pictures  should  not  only 
give  him  what  he  likes  but  they  should 
give  it  to  him  in  the  best  possible  form. 
Let  his  books  be  illustrated  by  a  master 
hand  and  accustom  him  to  the  best  art. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  recog- 
nize it  and  appreciate  it. 
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By  the  best  of  art  I  do  not  mean 
necessarily  that  of  Botticelli  or  of 
Raphael  though  he  should  know  some 
of  the  world's  great  masterpieces  as  soon 
as  he  is  old  enough  to  understand  them. 
I  mean  simple  true  art.  Should  he  not 
be  taught  good  art  as  well  as  good 
literature? 

What  kind  of  pictures,  then,  do 
children  like  and  what  kind  ought  they 
to  have?  First  of  all  the  child  likes 
color.  But  as  he  grows  older  he  learns 
to  see  beauty  also  in  subdued  tones  and 
his  training  should  help  him  to  do  this. 
He  should  never  be  taught,  however,  to 
despise  pure  bright  color,  for  the  love  of 
it  is  a  natural  heritage  of  the  child  and 
he  should  never  outgrow  it.  All  we  need 
concern  ourselves  about  it  is  to  show  him 
the  beauty  of  harmonious  combinations. 
Again  the  child  Ukes  a  broad  simple 
treatment,  whether  in  color  or  in  black 
and  white.  OutUne  drawing  combined 
with  broad  flat  washes  of  color  give  the 
child  a  clear  image  of  what  the  illustra- 
tion intends  to  say.  This  poster  style 
may  be  regarded  as  the  child's  own 
method  of  expression  as  he  draws  his 
outUne  in  pencil  and  fills  it  in  with  color 
from  his  paintbox.  Many  modem  illus- 
trators make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
show  by  means  of  it  all  the  details  of  a 
complex  story.  The  result  is  only  to 
confuse  the  child's  image.  Another 
mistake  which  is  being  made  is  an 
affectation  of  the  antique  and  the 
conventional.  All  the  Ufe  and  dramatic 
interest  of  a  situation  are  convention- 
alized out  of  it  and  the  dead  remains  are 
set  forth  in  faded  colors.  Children  like 
to  see  things  go  and  pictures  with  action 
appeal  to  them. 

Beauty  is  a  quaUty  which  children 
are  not  slow  to  recognize  in  a  picture. 


They  like  pictures  of  beautiful  people — 
even  ideaUzed  faces,  for  children  them- 
sleves  are  ideaUsts.  A  tendency  of 
modem  art  is  to  despise  beauty  and 
strive  for  individuaUty.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  more  artists  have  not  attempted 
to  combine  the  two. 

As  to  the  grotesque  it  does  not  appeal 
equally  to  children.  Young  children 
often  dislike  it,  but  there  is  an  age  when 
this  desire  for  the  extravagant,  the 
uncouth  and  the  terrible  becomes  a 
passion.  There  is  the  grotesquely  fearful 
and  the  grotesquely  comic  and  both 
have  fascination  at  this  period.  Your 
child  will  probably  try  your  patience  by 
discarding  his  artistic  picture  books  and 
showing  decided  preference  for  the 
Sunday  ''funnies"  as  depicted  in  vivid 
color.  Do  not  let  him  have  too  much  of 
these  and  be  sure  to  give  him  something 
to  take  their  place.  Kemble  and  Peter 
Newel  have  given  the  children  some 
exquisitely  funny  things  and  Frederick 
Richardson  some  grotesque  ones. 

While  it  is  not  the  fimctionof  children's 
pictures  as  it  is  not  the  function  of  art  in 
general  to  teach  moraUty,  they  should 
teach  nothing  that  is  low,  cmel  or 
debasing. 

During  the  last  few  years  several 
artists  have  achieved  fame  through 
illustrating  books  for  children.  Among 
the  more  prominent  are  Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith,  Arthur  Rackham,  EdmundDulac, 
and  Warwick  Goble.  Some  of  the  best 
examples  of  real  art  for  children  have 
been  done  by  Kate  Greenaway,  Leslie 
Brooks,  Randolph  Caldecott,  and  Walter 
Crane  and  their  pictures  and  toy  books 
deserve  to  be  more  widely  known  than 
they  are. 

Of  a  very  different  tjrpe  are  the  clever 
and  humorous  illustrations  of  Grace  G. 


Jack  Sprat's  pig, 
He  was  not  very  little, 
He  was  not  very  big; 
He  was  not  very  thin, 
He  was  not  very  fat; 
"But  he  can  grunt," 
Said  little  Jack  Sprat. 


A  page  from  "The  New  Beacon  Privier,"  published  by 
Ginn  and  Company.  Ilhtstration  by  Blanche  Fisher  Laiie. 
Lighi  and  shade  are  not  indicated  in  the  picture.  This 
permiic  a  clear  decorative  rendering  enjoyed  by  alt  children 
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Wiederseitn  which  may  be  seen  to  good 
advantage  in  Nursery  Rhymes  from 
"  Mother  Goose, "  "  Kiddie  Land, " 
"Bobby  Blake  and  Dolly  Drake." 
Peter  Newel  has  excellent  humorous 
work  in  the  "Hole  Book,"  the  "Slant 
Book,"  "AUce  in  Wonderland,"  etc., 
etc.  B.  Cory  Kilvert,  John  Rae,  Bessie 
Peas  Gutman,  Hope  Dunlap,  Ethel  F. 
Betts,  t'anny  Y.  Cory,  Lucy  Fitch 
Perkins,  Maud  Humphrey,  Reginald 
Birch,  and  Johnny  Gruelle  aa  well  as 
Wilhelmina  Seegmiller  have  all  done 
most  attractive  work  which  appeals  to 
children.  Stuart  Hardy  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  of  modem  illustrators 
for  children  and  is  known  mainly 
through  his  black  and  white  pictures  in 
the     Nister    Book,     Mother     Goose, 


Andersen's,  and  Grimm's  stories.  His 
figures  are  drawn  with  a  few  strong 
strokes  of  the  pen  and  portray  beautiful 
and  lovable  children.  F.  S.  Church's 
animals  combine  the  imaginative,  the 
poetic  and  the  grotesque  with  a  delicate 
sense  of  humor.  A  splendid  series  of 
illustrations  is  contained  in  Boutet  de 
Monvel's  "Joan  of  Arc;"  Maxfield 
Parrish  has  illustrated  Eugene  Field's 
"Poems  of  Childhood,'^  "The  Arabian 
Nights,"  Hawthorne's  "Wonderbook" 
and  " Tanglewood  Tales, "  and  "Mother 
Goose  in  Prose"  by  Frank  Baum,  and 
each  illustration  is  a  very  worthy  contri- 
bution to  American  Art.  Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith  is  known  most  widely  by  her 
magazine  covers  depicting  real  as  well 
as    beautiful    children.     She   has   also 
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illustrated  several  books  for  children 
among  which  are  "Mother  Goose"  and 
"  The  Children  of  Dickens. "  The  latter 
would  be  a  decided  .addition  to  any  art 
library.  Rose  O'Neill  made  both  fame 
and  fortune  through  her  creation  of  the 
kewpies  bo  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many 
children.  Many  other  excellent  illus- 
trators for  children's  stories  might  be 
mentioned  if  space  permitted.  Work 
by  many  of  the  above  illustrators  is  to 
be  found  either  in  our  public  libraries  or 
in  our  local  stores. 


Each  child  should  have  at  least  a  few 
books  of  his  very  own  and  be  taught  to 
respect  and  love  them.  Doctor  Holmes 
has  said  that  a  child's  culture  begins 
with  his  grandmother.  Doubtless  the 
grandmother  has  something  to  do  with 
it,  but  it  may  be  asked,  if,  after  all,  the 
children  of  cultured  homes  do  not  derive 
their  taste  from  literature  and  art  quite 
as  much  from  their  environment  as 
from  their  blood.  Let  us  see  to  it  that 
our  children  have  the  best  environment 
that  we  and  our  city  can  give  them. 


Why! 


Oh,- the  world  is  broad  and  the  world  is  wide 

And  the  world  la  wondrous  fair 
And  I'd  live  if  I  could  with  the  fays  in  the  wood 

And  dine  with  the  pink-nosed  hare.  * 


Why  do  people  make  up  aume, 
And  why  do  people  frown? 
And  why  do  people  wear  stiff  clothes 
And  talk  of  going  to  town? 


For  the  world  is  broad  and  the  world  is  wide 

And  the  world  is  wondrous  fair, 
And  I'd  live  if  1  could  with  the  sprites  in  the  wood 

And  sup  with  the  shaggy  bear. 
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What  About  Cartooning 

JOHN  T.  LEMOS 


SOMEONE  has  said  that  he  could  not 
picture  a  Deity  who  had  no  sense 
of  humor,  for  of  all  the  saving  graces 
left  with  us  humans,  he  figured  the 
ability  to  laugh  as  best  of  them  all. 

Whether  we  agree  with  the  above 
idea  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  a 
sense  of  humor  is  a  safety-valve  that 
has  turned  many  a  seeming  defeat  into 
victory,  and  helped  many  discouraged 
individuals  to  see  life's  passing  show 
from  a  much  more  optimistic  angle. 
It  does  not  take  much  perusal  of  the 
lives  of  our  famous  men  to  bring  to  Ught 
the  fact  that  their  sense  of  the  humorous 
carried  them  through  many  difficult 
periods.  Lincoln  is  a  fine  example  of 
such  a  man. 

The  powerful  influence  of  an  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  the  humorous  or  ridiculous 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  If  a 
newspaper  comes  out  with  a  cartoon 
which  effectively  displays  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  poUtical  candidate,  that 
same  cartoon  often  proves  to  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  succeeding 
election. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  teachers 
generally  concede  the  value  of  the 
humorous  in  art  work,  we  find  that 
many  of  them  are  *'agin"  its  being 
taught  in  classroom.  In  many  schools 
there  are  a  good  proportion  of  the 
teachers  who  have  no  use  for  cartoons 
in  the  school  annual.  They  look  upon 
them  as  a  foolish,  childish  waste  of 
effort.  Yet,  in  spite  of  that,  you  will 
find  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  students 
will  look  for  and  get  more  pleasure  from 


the  aforesaid  cartoons  than  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  illustrations  or  reading 
matter. 

"Certainly,"  says  one  teacher,  "it 
is  because  they  are  at  that  frivolous, 
don't  care  age,  when  such  things  are  apt 
to  appeal  to  them."  If  we  grant  this 
to  be  true,  the  fact  still  remains  that  we 
find  here  a  strong  element  which  should 
be  taken  into  account  and  made  use  of. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  boys.  Many 
of  them  believe  they  are  coming  car- 
toonists, and  will  spend  much  time 
furtively  sketching  funny  pictures  when 
the  teacher  is  elsewhere  in  the  room. 

Most  of  the  drawings  made  in  this 
way  do  not  amount  to  much,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  efforts  made 
without  supervision.  Why  not  take 
this  almost  irrepressible  desire  and 
direct  it  in  the  right  channels?  Students 
can  soon  be  shown  that  the  best  car- 
toonists are  not  only  able  to  evolve 
interesting  "funny"  drawings,  but  that 
they  understand  the  principles  of  good 
art.  A  boy  can  soon  be  shown  that  if 
he  will  study  cartooning  from  the 
standpoint  of  art  principles,  his  work 
will  begin  to  have  the  "punch"  and 
attractiveness  that  characterizes  good 
cartooning. 

Students  can  also  be  taught  that  our 
really  effective  cartoons  are  those  simi- 
lar to  the  ones  made  by  Louis  Rae- 
makers  and  Winsor  McCay.  Such 
work  as  that  done  by  our  leading 
editorial  cartoonists  is  worthy  of  the 
ambition  of  any  art  student.  With 
such    direction    and    co-operation    we 
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would  soon  eliminate  the  weak  scratchy 
work  similar  to  some  shown  in  the 
illustrations  attached. 

Young  people  have  one  quaUty  which 
gives  them  advantage  over  the  mature 
professional;  this  is  a  spontaneity  of 
effort  and  a  newness  of  viewpoint  that 
makes  their  drawings  interesting  even 
if  weak  in  other  respects.  Such  a  one 
is  that  made  by  a  high  school  boy 
showing  a  speedy  method  of  getting  to 
school.  Although  weak  as  regards  com- 
position and  drawing,  the  unusual  ideas 
incorporated  into  it  enable  it  to  hold  the 
interest.  Such  a  student,  taught  to 
perfect  his  work,  may  develop  into  a 
creditable  cartoonist. 

More  advanced  work  can  be  brought 
in,  such  as  the  page  showing  President 
Harding.  In  this  case,  the  student  has 
taken  a  photograph  of  the  President, 
and  made  a  serious  pen  and  ink  drawing 
from  it.  Next  he  tried  by  exaggeration 
of  the  most  prominent  features  to  draw 
a  picture  suitable  to  cartoon  work,  and 
last  he  has  incorporated  this  into  a 
cartoon  composition.  Such  work  is  a 
splendid  drill  for  students  who  really 
mean  business  and  it  eliminates  weak, 
thoughtless  results. 

School  life  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
the  student  is  full  of  cartoon  possibiU- 
ties.  When  the  young  artists  are  shown 
that  jokes  should  be  made  that  are 
really  funny  rather  than  those  based 
upon  some  ignorance  or  deformity, 
they  soon  find  the  right  outlet  for  their 
ideas.  Such  a  picture  as  the  one  show- 
ing several  kinds  of  school  "boneheads** 
hits  no  one  in  particular  but  at  the  same 
time  carries  its  message  to  the  ones 
it  is  intended  to  reach.  While  causing 
amusement  and  interest,  at  the  same 
time  it   is   bound   to   preach   a  much 


stronger  sermon  than  ten  times  as  much 
serious  matter  would  do. 

In  studying  cartooning,  students 
should  first  be  encouraged  to  draw 
Action  Figiu-es  similar  to  those  illus- 
trated here.  This  is  important  as  a 
cartoon  without  good  action  is  hopeless. 
This  drawing  of  action  figures  compels 
the  student  to  work  with  simplified 
material,  and  helps  him  to  concentrate 
on  the  important  points.  After  he  has 
progressed  fairly  well  in  this,  then  he 
should  be  asked  to  draw  figures  around 
these  action  lines  and  so  go  on  to  com- 
plete his  work. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  have  the 
students  draw  both  a  profile  and  a 
front  view  head  in  correct  proportions. 
This  should  be  a  serious  drawing,  and 
the  student  shown  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  etc.,  to  the 
face.  Then  it  can  be  explained  that 
when  these  proportions  are  exaggerated 
or  the  facial  expression  is  exaggerated, 
we  have  the  elements  of  cartooning. 
With  this  idea  as  a  guide,  the  student 
may  draw  a  page  of  cartoon  heads  to  fit 
geometric  forms,  as  a  circle,  an  ellipse,  a 
triangle,  etc. 

Next,  feet  and  hands  should  be 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
serious  and  cartoon  drawings.  Then 
accessory  features  as  hats,  chairs*,  houses, 
trees  and  such  things  as  come  into 
cartoon  work  may  be  taken  up.  After 
this  a  page  of  animals  might  be  added, 
since  animals  and  birds  are  great  helps 
in  giving  additional  interest  to  humorous 
drawings. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  up  scrap  books  of  what  they  con- 
sider good  cartoon  work.  Every  artist 
has  his  individual  style,  and  it  would  not 
be  much  effort  to  gather  together  a 
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whole  page  of  dogs,  cats  or  similar 
animala  that  would  be  good  and  yet 
different  as  to  characteristic  treatmeot. 

After  the  problems  mentioned  have 
been  worked  out,  then  some  time 
should  be  given  to  the  study  of  compo- 
sition. The  students  should  be  taught 
some  of  the  rules  regarding  good 
divisions  of  space,  the  use  of  the  horizon 
line  in  holding  foreground  objects 
together,  etc.  Many  boys  cartoon  well 
until  they  attempt  to  put  several 
objects  tt^ether  in  a  picture,  when 
their  work  looks  scattered  or  disjointed. 

Last  the  student  should  be  asked  to 
take  s  portrait  or  figure,  work  it  out  in 
serious  style,  and  then  cartoon  the  same 
idea.  This  may  seem  a  little  difBcult, 
but  it  can  be  done  and  once  accom- 


plished, gives  the  student  a  satisfaction 
and  confidence  in  himself  that  will  spur 
him  on  to  better  work. 

After  these  problems  have  been 
worked  out,  students  can  sketch  car- 
toons based  upon  school  events.  The 
good  drawings  received  may  be  posted 
on  the  wall  or  printed  in  the  school 
paper.  This  last  idea  helps  the  student 
to  see  how  his  work  looks  when  printed 
and  helps  him  to  develop  a  technique 
that  will  reproduce  well. 

A  final  problem  would  be  to  ask  the 
student  to  draw  a  cartoon  or  series  of 
cartoons  based  upon  assigned  subjects. 
These  may  be  of  the  comic  variety  or  of 
the  pohtical  or  editorial  type.  Such  a 
problem  would  test  the  pupil's  ability 
and  resourcefulness.     The  results  may 
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not  be  wonderful  but  the  start  will  be 
in  the  right  direction. 

While  the  students  should  be  allowed 
as  much  freedom  as  possible  in  carrying 
out  their  ideas,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  systematic,  consistent  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  will 
bring  much  more  tangible  results  than 
haphazard  drawing.  Students  can  be 
taught  the  difference  between  drawings 
that  are  really  funny  and  those  that  are 
merely   foolish.     They   can   be   led   to 


look  for  and  imitate  good  drawing  and 
composition  in  cartoon  work  and  en- 
couraged to  develop  into  artists  who 
use  brains  with  their  work. 

The  teacher  will  soon  find  that  the 
irrepressible  student  who  wasted  many 
minutes  in  grotesque  drawings  will 
manifest  a  renewed  interest  in  good  art 
and  will  no  doubt  go  on  from  his 
"cartoon  stage"  to  a  time  when  he  is 
anxious  to  make  good  in  the  more 
serious  fields  of  art  endeavors. 


TBESE  PROBABLY  ARE  a- 
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Becoming  Acquainted  with  the  Use 

of  Different  Media 


G.  F.  PELIKAN 


A  CERTAIN  amount  of  proficiency 
-^  ^  in  the  use  of  the  various  media  for 
drawing  and  painting  is  expected  of 
every  art  teacher.  The  extent  of  this 
proficiency  usually  depends  first,  on 
native  ability;  second,  on  the  amount  of 
preliminary  preparation.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  short  time  spent  in  art 
school  or  normal  school  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  any  of  us  very  proficient  in  our 
technical  training.  When  we  stop  to 
consider  that  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  make 
a  master  craftsman  out  of  one  who 
devotes  all  of  his  time  and  energy  in  the 
pursuit  of  technical  skill,  we  can  readily 
see  that  unless  we  are  constantly  up  and 
doing,  we  cannot  hope  to  gain  advance- 
ment. Our  knowledge  of  psychology, 
pedagogy,  art  appreciation,  etc.,  does 
not  advance  us  professionally  unless  it 
be  in  the  capacity  of  theorists.  No 
amount  of  theory  alone  will  ever  make  a 
skilled  artist  or  artisan.  Neglect  to 
exercise  any  of  the  muscles  of  your  body 
and  they  will  become  atrophied  and  in 
time  refuse  to  function  altogether.  The 
musician  who  does  not  practice  on  his 
instrument  for  some  length  of  time  soon 
loses  his  highly  developed  sense  of  touch. 
Likewise  it  is  with  the  artist  who 
neglects  to  exercise  his  perception,  for 
he  will  soon  blunt  the  edge  of  his 
initiative. 

For  most  of  us  the  acquisition  of 
technical  skill  is  compatible  with  a  good 
deal  of  hard  work.  There  is,  however, 
the  compensating  satisfaction  of  feeling 


one's  skill  improve — slowly,  to  be  sure, 
but  surely,  for  those  who  persist.  Thefe 
are  times  which  come  to  all  of  us,  when 
we  feel  that  we  are  not  pushing  ahead 
rapidly  enough,  when  progress  seems 
retarded  and  practically  at  a  standstill. 
I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  these 
times  of  discouragement  and  doubt  have 
come  to  every  ambitious  and  serious- 
minded  person.  A  well-known  artist 
with  whom  I  had  the  fortune  to  study 
for  a  short  time  explained  to  me  that 
these  periods  of  discouragement  are 
necessary  to  keep  us  from  becoming 
swell-headed  or  self-satisfied.  He  also 
went  on  to  say  that  any  marked  progress 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  weeks  or 
months,  but  must  be  the  result  of  years. 

As  we  glance  through  the  present  day 
magazines  and  periodicals,  we  are 
astounded  at  the  variety  of  media, 
combinations  of  media,  and  technique 
used  in  illustrative  and  commercial 
material.  In  most  cases  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  limitations  of  the 
photo-mechanical  process  of  engraving 
is  essential;  in  others,  years  of  laborious 
study  have  developed  a  technique 
uncanny  in  its  draftsmanship. 

The  only  plausible  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  any  medium  is  to  try  it. 
For  those  who  are  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  excellent  evening 
classes  conducted  in  most  cities,  the 
following  method — which  can  also  be 
used  in  connection  with  high  school 
teaching — may  be  found  useful. 


ILLUSTRATION  2  ILLUSTRATION  METHODS 
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1.  Select  a  photograph  well  balanced 
in  light  and  dark  areas  and  not  too  cut 
up  with  details. 

2.  In  a  rectangle  measuring  about 
4^  by  65^  inches  or  any  other  conven- 
ient rectangle  of  pleasing  proportions, 
arrange  the  subject  of  the  photograph 
so  as  to  make  a  good  composition, 
thinking  of  it  in  terms  of  the  silhouette. 

3.  Block  in  the  main  planes  in 
pencil. 

4.  In  subsequent  rectangles  trans- 
late the  picture  into : 

a.    Two  values,  using  charcoal  and 
kneaded  eraser. 
Three  values,   using   charcoal 

and  kneaded  eraser. 
Full  values,  using  charcoal  and 
kneaded  eraser. 


b. 


c. 


d.  Pencil. 

e.  Oil. 

f .  Any  combination  of  media  you 
think  suitable. 

Pen  and  ink. 

Watercolor. 

Pastello. 

Tempera. 

Black  and  white  conte. 

Wash — transparent  and  opaque. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  scope  in  the 
original  interpretation  of  the  problem. 
Good  drawing  and  the  correct  distri- 
bution of  values  is  fundamental. 

In  classwork  the  problem  may  be 
assigned  preliminary  to  life  sketching, 
to  the  study  of  black  and  white  compo- 
sition, or  in  connection  with  poster 
design. 


g. 
h. 

1. 

J- 
k. 

1. 


The  High  School  Art  Club 


DOROTHY  G.  RICE 


THE  Art  Director  quietly  entered 
the  studio  and  threaded  her  way 
among  the  easels  until  she  found  the 
Art  Instructor,  Penelope  Stone. 

Seated  at  an  easel,  Penelope  Stone 
wa9  listening  to  the  plans  of  an  eager 
pupil. 

"If  you  will  let  us  have  the  studio 
this  afternoon,  Miss  Stone,  I  will  see 
that  nothing  is  broken, — but  it  is  quite 
a  responsibility.  I  really  wish  you 
would  come  too. " 

Just  then  Penelope  espied  the  Art 
Director.  "Only  another  chance  to 
employ  my  spare  hours,"  she  said, 
laughing  merrily,  *^  These  young  people 
want  to  start  an  Art  Club. " 

"Good!"  cried  the  Art  Director,  "I 


just  envy  you, — some  of  the  happiest 
afternoons  I  have  had  were  spent  with 
an  Art  Club.  I'll  tell  you  about  it." 
And  she  seated  herself  upon  a  near-by 
stool.  Just  then  the  bell  rang,  however, 
and  the  pupil  ruefully  departed  for  her 
classroom. 

"It's  Marian's  birthday,"  said 
Penelope  turning  to  the  Art  Director. 
"Can't  you  stay  and  help  celebrate? 
It's  recess  now. " 

The  Art  Director  consented  and  they 
went  to  the  private  room  where  the 
young  assistant  "Marian"  was  arrang- 
ing the  "party." 

"This  is  luck  for  me.  I'm  much 
obliged  to  you,  Miss  Marian,  for  having 
a  birthday.    But  let  me  tell  you  about 
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the  Art  Club.  (This  fruit  salad  is 
heavenly,  Penelope!) 

"It  was  a  very  gifted  collection  of 
pupils  I  had  in  the  high  school,  so  I 
suggested  an  Art  Club.  I  just  wanted 
to  know  those  dear  people  better. 

**They  elected  a  girl  president,  and 
she  was  an  excellent  one,  full  of  ideas 
and  *  pep.  * 

**I  let  them  arrange  their  own 
program,  but  was  always  present  at  the 
meetings  and  worked  with  them  as  if  a 
member,  occasionally  giving  assistance 
if  another  member  was  in  difficulty  over 
drawing  a  face  or  expressing  an  idea. 

"Well,  we  had  the  best  kind  of  a 
time.  We  had  pose  drawings  in 
costume;  we  illustrated  stories  and 
poems;  we  made  posters  for  the  school 
plays, — had  various  artists  give  us  talks 
about  their  work — visited  the  Art 
Museum  and  artistes  studios,  etc. " 

"Did  you  have  nothing  but  art  work 
at  your  meetings?" 

"Oh  no,  we  had  social  affairs  as  well; 
a  Hallowe'en  party,  a  costume  party  and 
an  annual  picnic. 

"The  principal  of  the  school  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  Club  and  when  one 
of  the  parents  invited  us  to  have  our 
picnic  at  her  sea-shore  home,  we  were 
granted  the  day  off.  This,  of  course, 
established  a  precedent  and  I  siumise 
that  that  annual  picnic  was  an  induce- 
ment for  many  a  pupil  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Art  Club. 

"We  tried  to  have  our  good  time 
partake  of  an  artistic  character,  so  the 
games  played  were  often  those  which 
employed  drawing,  but  as  Kipling  says, 
'That  is  another  story.'  " 

"Did  you  have  any  exhibitions?" 

"Indeed  we  did.  In  that  city  there 
was  a  Public  Library.    The  building 


itself  was  a  thing  of  beauty  and  had  been 
designed  by  Richardson,  and  an  art 
gallery  had  been  added  of  recent  years, 
— a  beautifully  proportioned,  octagonal 
room  with  overhead  lights. 

"The  Librarian,  being  a  close  friend 
of  our  principal,  suggested  that  we 
have  our  school  Art  Exhibition  there. 
Naturally,  I  was  overjoyed  and 
suggested  to  the  Art  Club  that  they 
should  be  responsible  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  exhibition  and  that  one  of 
the  eight  walls  should  be  devoted  to 
their  work. 

"Do  you  know,  that  Art  Club  did  all 
the  hanging  of  that  exhibition,  and 
effectively,  too!  I  merely  grouped  the 
work  into  divisions, — of  course,  it  was 
all  mounted  you  understand, — House- 
hold Art,  Charcoal  Color,  Textile,  Arts 
and  Crafts,  etc. 

"They  grouped  themselves  into  com- 
mittees making  certain  members  respon- 
sible each  for  a  wall." 

"Didn't  you  oversee  the  work?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  was  always  on  hand  as 
referee,  but  I  had  seldom  to  make  a 
suggestion.  They  were  over-critical 
and  inclined  to  discard  work  which 
spolied  their  effect. 

"The  opening  night  of  the  exhibition 
was  the  reception  night  of  the  Art  Club, 
and  very  prettily  they  entertained  their 
guests." 

"Did  the  Art  Club  do  any  out-door 
sketching?  " 

"Of  course,  this  same  Library  with 
its  cloisters,  garden  and  interesting  bits 
of  architecture  was  a  splendid  sketching 
gro'und,  and  the  beautiful  acres  of  a 
State  Reservation  gave  other  fine 
opportunities. 

"One  of  the  best  schemes  was  an 
Observation  Walk.     I  told  them  that 
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Millet  often  entertained  his  children  by 
drawing  with  a  burnt  match  the 
incidents  they  had  seen  upon  a  previous 
walk  with  him.  So  we  started  out  one 
day,  taking  a  circuit  of  about  a  half 
hour's  walk.  We  took  a  side  street 
past  a  little  park  and  dwelling  houses 
and  returned  past  the  stores  and  shops 
so  that  we  found  a  variety  of  subjects. 

"After  oiu*  return  to  the  Studio,  we 
sketched  from  memory.  The  results 
were  very  interesting  because  so  varied. 
Some  members  could  not  remember 
much,  others  could  not  draw  what  they 
did  remember. " 

"Did  not  have  the  powerto  visualise?" 
"Exactly.  I  tried  to  have  them 
observe  useful  facts,  like  the  appearance 
of  a  white  fence  in  shadow  against 
water;— how  an  inclined  tree  was 
reflected  in  the  water,  etc. 


''I  think  I  have  my  sheet  with  me. 
There  was  something  on  it  I  wished  to 
show  to  a  teacher  at  the  Point  School 
this  afternoon. 

**  Yes,  here  it  is.  That  woman  carrying 
the  clothes-basket  was  the  unique  thing 
I  saw.  The  rest  of  the  Art  Club  saw 
everything  else  and  more  too.  Just  try 
it  some  time.  You  have  no  idea  imtil 
you  do  try  from  memory  how  limited  is 
yoiu*  knowledge  of  construction.  You 
can't  recall  how  the  wheels  of  a  tip-cart 
articulate  with  its  body  or  which  way 
an  animal's  legs  bend.  It  is  really 
comical,  and  humiliating. 

"Miss  Marian,  I  wish  you  had  a 
birthday  twice  a  week  and  that  I  could 
come.  I  must  rush  now  to  get  that  car 
for  Rocky  Point. 

"  Good-bye.  Save  the  results  of  your 
Art  Club  meeting  for  me  to  see. " 


The  Cover  Competition 

Over  a  hundred  cover  designs  were  entered  in  the  competition.  A  number  were 
made  in  more  than  two  colors  and  therefore  were  not  eligible.  Others  duplicated 
the  present  cover,  only  changing  the  panel  subject.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  that  the  students'  designs  were  of  a  comparatively  higher  standard  than 
those  of  the  teachers.  After  careful  consideration,  the  following  awards  are 
announced. 


TEACHERS 

First  Prize:    SSS.OO 

Mart  Hunter  MacNaughton, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Second  Prize:    $10.00 
Louise  D.  Tessin 
Napa,  California 

Honorable  Mention 

Maurice  A.  Easter 

Nashua,  N.  H. 
N.  B.  Zanb 

Portland,  Ore. 
WiiiUAM  S.  Rice, 

Oakland,  Calif. 
Herman  C.  Fromuth,  Jr. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STUDENTS 

First  Prize:    916.00 
Harrt  Cass 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Second  Prize:    $5.00 

F.   M.   GUILPORD 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Honorable  Mention 

Florence  Johnson 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Roland  Haaf, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Alice  A.  Aldrich 

Portland,  Ore. 
Harry  L.  Murphy 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Pencil  Painting 

The  Artistic  Use  of  The  Carpenter's  Pencil 


FRANK  B.  ELL 


A  GREAT  deal  of  pleasure  and 
amusement  as  well  as  knowledge 
can  be  experienced  by  the  use  of  a 
carpenter's  pencil  in  doing  artistic  work. 

As  the  graphite  in  the  carpenter's 
pencil  is  so  wide  and  flat,  it  is  capable  of 
being  sharpened  in  various  ways  so  as 
to  render  possible  different,  definite 
techniques. 

There  are  three  different  methods  by 
which  the  pencil  can  be  pointed.  A 
good  pl^n  is  to  have  three  pencils  and 
sharpen  each  one  differently,  as  follows: 

First  Method — sharpen  pencil  to  a 
Chisel  Point,  as  shown  in  Plate  One. 

Second  Method — sharpen  pencil  to  a 
Chisel  Point  and  then  cut  notches  in  the 
chisel  edge  as  shown  in  Plate  Two  by  the 
illustration  named  Notched  Point. 

Third  Method — sharpen  pencil  to  a 
Tapered  Point,  one  edge  tapering  more 
than  the  other,  as  shown  in  Plate  Two. 

Paper  with  a  good  toothed  surface  is 
best  suited  for  working  on,  and  it  should 
be  placed  over  a  few  thicknesses  of  paper 
or  blotter  to  produce  best  results. 

When  desiring  to  make  a  stroke  of 
more  stripes  than  there  are  points  on  the 
Notched  Pencil  (like  the  flag  border  in 
Plate  Two),  the  required  number  of 
stripes  can  be  produced  by  lapping  part 
of  a  stroke  upon  the  preceding  stroke. 

Plate  One  shows  how,  with  one  kind 
of  point,  two  methods  of  lettering  can  be 
executed  just  by  holding  the  pencil  in  a 
different    position    for    each    method. 


With  this  point  it  is  possible  also  to 
make  an  unlimited  variety  of  decorative 
designs. 

Plate  Two  shows  how  effective  the 
Notched  Point  is  for  giving  artistic 
effects,  and  making  border  and  all-over 
pattern  designs. 

The  Tapered  Point,  shown  in  Plate 
Two,  is  a  wonderful  tool  for  sketching; 
the  shape  of  its  point  gives  it  a  wide 
range  of  line  and  stroke  qualities. 

In  studying  or  teaching  this  interest- 
ing method  of  adding  to  our  artistic 
development,  it  will  be  well  for  begin- 
ners to  first  practice  sharpening  the 
pencils.  A  good  keen-edged  knife 
should  be  procured;  and  a  piece  of  fine 
sandpaper  is  convenient  for  keeping  the 
point  in  good  condition  during  working 
hours. 

After  learning  to  point  the  pencils  to  a 
good  shape,  the  student  should  practice 
making  single  strokes. 

A  course  of  study  may  be  planned  as 
follows: 

Lesson  One 

1.  Practice  sharpening  pencil  to  a 
chisel  point. 

2.  With  the  Horizontal  Position 
(Plate  One)  make  uniform  wide,  vertical, 
straight  strokes  until  mastered. 

3.  Make  thin,  horizontal  strokes. 

4.  Vertical,  left  and  right  curves 
(down  strokes,  same  as  the  left  and 

right  sides  of  letter  "0''). 
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Lesson  Two 
With  the  Oblique  Position  (Plate  One) 

1 .  Practice  making  oblique  wide  and 
thin  strokes. 

2.  Practice  making  curves. 

Lesson  Three 
With  the  Horizontal  Position, 

1.  Make  the  Alphabet  in  Roman 
Capitals. 

2.  Alphabet  in  Roman  Small  letters. 

3.  Mottos  in  Roman  Style  letters. 

Lesson  Four 
With  the  Oblique  Position ,  go  through 
the  same  steps  as  Lesson  3,  with  the  Old 
EngUsh  letters. 

Lesson  Five 

1.  Compose  border  designs. 

2.  Compose  all-over  pattern  designs. 

Lesson  Six 

1.  Practice    sharpening    pencil    to 
Notched  Point  (Plate  Two.) 

2.  Go  through  the  same  steps  as  in 
Lesson  One. 

Lesson  Seven 
With  Notched  Point  go  through  the  same 
steps  as  Lesson  Two. 

Lesson  Eight 
With  Notched  Point  go  through  the  same 
steps  as  Lesson  Five. 


Lesson  Nine 

1.  Practice  sharpening  pencil  to  the 
Tapered  Point  (Plate  Two.) 

2.  Make  thin  strokes  with  point  of 
pencil. 

3.  Medium  strokes,  with  one  side  of 
pencil  point. 

4.  Wide  strokes  with  other  side  of 
pencil  point. 

The  position  for  holding  the  tapered 
point  may  vary  according  to  the  contact 
that  is  necessary  for  the  different  parts 
of  the  pencil  point  with  the  paper's 
surface.  It  may  be  held  like  the 
Notched  Point  or  Tapered  Point,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Lesson  Ten 

Make  drawings  of  Still  Life  studies, 
combining  the  thin  and  medium 
strokes. 

Lesson  Eleven 

Flower  studies  and  designs  combining 
the  thin,  medium,  and  wide  strokes. 

Lesson  Twelve 

Landscape  Sketches  with  combina- 
tion of  all  the  strokes  of  the  Tapered 
Point. 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS  FOR  THE  COMMERCIAL  ARTIST 


1.  Honor  the  Chief.     There  must  be  a        6. 
head  to  everything. 

2.  Have  confidence  in  vourself  and  make        7. 
yourself  fit. 

3.  Harmonize  your  work.     Let  sunshine        8. 
radiate  and  penetrate.  9. 

4.  Handle  the  hardest  job  first  each  day. 
Easy  ones  are  pleasures.  lo. 

6.         Do  not  be  afraid  of  criticism — criticise 
yourself  often. 


Be  glad  and  rejoice  in  the  other  fellow's 
success — study  his  methods. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  dislikes.     Acid 
ruins  the  finest  fabric. 

Be  enthusiastic — it  is  contagious. 
Do  not  have  the  notion  success  means 
simply  money-making. 

Be  fair,  and  do  at  least  one  decent  act 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Samuel  F.  Taylor 
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Pen  and  Ink  Pointers 


E.  R.  FORD 


PEN  and  ink  is  a  fascinating  subject 
to  High  School  students.  It  is 
especially  so  with  girls.  Too  many  of 
them  think  that  pen  and  ink  means 
copying  "cute**  Uttle  pictures  from 
magazines  regardless  of  whether  the 
original  contains  any  artistic  merit. 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  ailment  of 
many  young  art  students  to  want  to  do 
the  "big"  things  in  art  work  whether 
they  are  ready  for  this  kind  of  work  or 
not.  It  takes  some  strenuous  effort  to 
switch  their  minds  around  to  a  safer 
viewpoint,  but  if  accomplished,  the 
result  is  worth  the  effort. 

Pen  and  ink  is  to  most  people  a 
difficult  medium.  Really  good  pen  and 
ink  artists  are  few  in  number  compared 
to  those  who  use  other  mediums  such  as 
charcoal,  wash  and  oils.  In  doing  pen 
and  ink  the  artist  has  to  be  a  master  of 
technique  as  well  as  drawing.  It  is  this 
lack  of  technique  that  is  the  pitfall  of 
most  young  students.  They  grasp  hold 
of  a  pen,  dip  it  in  the  ink  and  think 
that  practically  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  cover  the  alloted  amount  of  surface 
with  some  kind  of  lines.  This  generally 
results  in  the  so-called  "haystack"  type 
of  Unes  that  is  so  commonly  found  in  the 
work  of  beginners;  lines  that  have  no 
consistency  or  unity  of  direction. 

To  be  successful  in  pen  and  ink  work, 
one  should  be  wiUing  to  go  through 
preliminary  exercises,  just  as  a  beginner 
does  in  writing.  The  practicing  of 
straight  lines,  stipples,  curved  lines, 
accented  strokes  and  other  hnes  used  in 
most  pen  and  ink  work  is  worth  many 


times  the  effort  put  into  it.  After  a 
page  or  two  of  this,  then  the  experi- 
menting as  to  how  Ught  a  value  and  how 
dark  a  value  one  may  produce  with  pen 
lines  is  excellent  practice. 

A  plan  which  has  proved  very  success- 
ful in  high  school  work  is  as  follows: 
The  students  are  asked  to  buy  ordinary, 
ball-pointed  writing  pens  for  their  work. 
These  pens  produce  a  strong,  bold  line 
and  counteract  any  tendency  to  Ught, 
"fussy"  work.  They  also  eliminate 
the  chance  of  the  pen  catching  in  the 
paper  and  spattering  ink  in  all  direc- 
tions. With  these  pens,  the  students 
are  first  asked  to  make  up  a  practice 
sheet  from  samples  pinned  on  the  black 
board.  After  the  sheet  of  techniques, 
then  one  of  values  is  worked  up.  By 
this  time  the  young  artists  are  beginning 
to  get  acquainted  with  their  pens  and 
forgetting  to  worry  about  each  separate 
stroke. 

After  this  stage  has  been  reached  they 
are  allowed  to  sketch  a  simple  group  in 
vertical  lines  only.  This  idea  of  holding 
their  work  down  to  vertical  lines  has  a 
two-fold  effect.  It  not  only  eliminates 
confusion  of  line  direction  in  the 
students'  minds,  but  it  really  makes 
them  think  and  plan  out  their  drawings 
properly.  They  soon  find  out  that  in 
order  to  be  able  to  put  in  their  vertical 
Unes,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  first 
block  out  their  high  Ughts  and  shadows 
carefully.  This  is  a  step  essential  to 
good  pen  and  ink  work  and  quickly 
acquired  by  students  who  make  draw- 
ings in  vertical  lines. 


PEN  AND  INK  ILLUSTRATION  2  4 


PEN  DRILLS 


A  CONFIDENT  BANDLINO  OP  THE  PEN  AND  A  FREEDOM  OF  STROKE  WILl 

TBB  ABOVE  LINISS.      PEN  AND  INK   LINES  SHOULD  EXPRESS  TONE.      ONE  OP  THE  HELPFDL  PLATES 

FROM  TBE   PORTFOUO   "  PEN  AND    INK,    NO.    l"    IBStTED   BT   THE   DAVIS   PRESS,    WORCESTER,    UASS. 

ScAoot  AtU  Mai/atint,  Stplmibtr  tBtt  34 


PEN  AND  INK  ILLUSTRATION  2    4 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS 


THB  UQHTB  A 
BECOMES  ll 


>  BHADOWe  SBOCU)  BE  BTUDIED  A 
l  BEPARATELT,  AND  TBEN  RENDERED  TOGETHER,  LIOHT  AND  SHADE  IN  PEN  AN] 
I   BIMPLIFIBO.      ANOTHER   PLiTB   PROM   THE   PORTFOUO,    "pen   AND   lNK,'Ni 
IBBUED   BT    THE    DAVIB  PRESS,   WORCESTER,   UABB. 
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Three  or  four  still  life  groups  are  made 
in  this  way  and  then  several  drawings 
done  in  stipple  dots  are  worked  out. 
Later  casts  and  more  difficult  subjects 
are  allowed  the  student.  By  this  time 
the  influence  of  careful  work,  system- 
atically followed  up  begins  to  make 
itself  evident.  To  vary  the  work  and  in 
order  to  create  new  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  young  artists,  they  are  allowed, 
after  progressing  part  way,  to  copy  a 
good  etching  or  some  pen  and  ink 
drawing  by  such  men  as  Sarga,  John 
Coll,  or  Harrison  Fisher.  In  this  way 
they  have  a  chance  to  study  the  render- 
ing of  these  artists  and  see  how  they 
treat  various  surfaces  such  as  draperies, 
furniture,  trees  and  clouds.  After  they 
have  done  this  for  a  while,  they  are 
put  back  on  an  original  drawing  of 
their  own.  Generally  their  work  will 
show  very  evident  indications  of  the 
influence  of  their  copy  work. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  argued 
by  different  exponents  of  the  various 
methods  of  teaching  pen  and  ink,  but 
the  teachers  who  have  had  the  most 
satisfactory  results  are  practically  all 
agreed  that  a  course  which  is  a  happy 
mixture  of  original  work  and  copying 
from  masters  of  this  medium  is  the  one 
that  is  the  nearest  perfect.  The  objec- 
tion may  be  brought  up  that  the  student 
who  copies  will  soon  become  a  poor 
imitator  and  nothing  more.  The 
practice  of  having  the  student  copy 
various  techniques  will  soon,  uncon- 
sciously though  it  may  be,  develop  in 
the  student  a  technique  of  his  own, 
which  is  generally  a  blending  of  two  or 
three  of  the  techniques  with  which  he 
has  become  famiUar. 

In  talking  with  some  of  our  successful 
pen  and  ink  artists,  and  water  color 


artists,  too,  they  have  all  admitted  to 
having  made  many  and  manifold  copies 
of  the  artists  who  at  that  time  were 
their  ideals.  The  secret  lies  in  the 
teacher  making  sure  that  the  student 
has  only  the  best  examples,  and  not 
bizarre,  scratchy  things  that  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  art. 

When  the  student  has  progressed 
pretty  favorably  with  his  still  life  and 
cast  drawing  he  can  then  be  shown  how 
to  do  drawings  in  accented  Unes.  This 
type  of  a  line  is  generally  the  hardest 
for  the  student  to  master.  It  consists 
of  making  the  heavy  or  dark  part  of  the 
line  by  simply  pressing  harder  on  the 
pen  so  that  the  line  will  grade  all  the 
way  from  a  Ught,  delicate  stroke  to  a 
heavy,  massive  one.  A  student  who 
can  take  a  group  and  render  it  in  this 
technique  generally  has  arrived  at  a 
fair  degree  of  efficiency.  It  is  difficult 
for  most  High  School  students  to  even 
copy  a  print  which  has  been  rendered  in 
accented  lines. 

When  students  have  shown  by  their 
work  that  they  are  capable  of  advancing 
farther,  it  is  a  splendid  training  for  them 
to  be  given  an  ordinary  photograph 
having  strongly  defined  lights  and 
shadows  and  ask  them  to  render  it  in 
pen  and  ink.  The  subject  should  at 
first  be  simple  and  by  no  means  contain 
figures  in  it.  In  a  drawing  of  this  kind 
the  young  artist  will  find  himself  called 
upon  to  use  all  his  knowledge  of  pen  and 
ink  work.  If  he  has  built  up  his  abiUty 
on  a  good  foundation,  he  will  be  pleased 
with  his  results.  If  he  hasn*t,  this  kind 
of  a  drawing  will  surely  bring  out  his 
weak  points.  This  kind  of  work,  the 
transposing  of  wash  drawings  or  of 
photographs  into  a  pen  and  ink  tech- 
nique  cannot   be   praised   too    highly 
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as  a  problem  for  advanced  students. 
Students  who  have  gone  through  all 
the  above  problems  and  have  had 
sketch  class  work  may  be  encouraged  to 
work  some  of  their  sketches  up  in  pen 
and  ink.  Or  if  they  are  planning  to 
make  any  drawings  for  the  school 
journal,  they  can  work  some  of  the  poses 
from  the  sketch  class  into  their  headings 


or  illustrations.  In  this  way  they  can 
see  the  relation  between  the  problems 
they  have  been  through  and  the  practi- 
cal side  of  things.  They  can  look  back 
to  their  first  practice  sheets  and  clear 
on  up  to  their  final  cover  design  or 
whatever  it  may  be  and  see  how  the 
whole  series  led  into  the  proper  kind  of 
training. 


"Living-Ads" 

A  Home  and  School  Club  Dialogue 
NELLIE  L.  FISHER 


NOT  long  ago  our  Art  Department 
was  asked  to  furnish  the  enter- 
tainment at  the  regular  meeting  of  our 
Home  and  School  Club.  We  wanted  to 
let  as  many  pupils  as  possible  from  the 
various  drawing  classes  take  part,  so 
decided  to  give  as  one  number  on  the 
program  a  little  play  called  "Living 
Ads."  Two  girls  from  the  Advanced 
Drawing  class  were  asked  to  take  the 
parts  of  the  experienced  and  the  inex- 
perienced housekeeper.  During  their 
conversation,  when  a  well  known  article 
was  about  to  be  mentioned,  a  pupil 
would  appear  in  a  frame  at  the  back  of 
the  stage  dressed  and  posed  like  the 
figure  in  the  usual  advertisements. 
These  pupils  were  given  a  picture  of  the 
"ad"  they  were  supposed  to  represent 
and  asked  to  work  up  their  own  costume 
and  accessories.  Both  the  pupils  who 
took  part  and  the  people  in  the  audience 
who  guessed  the  names  of  the  "ads" 
took  such  a  keen  interest  in  the  sketch 
that  Vd  like  to  pass  the  idea  on  to  other 
teachers  who  some  day  may  want  an 
extra  number  for  an  entertainment. 
This  will  take  but  little  time  and  effort 


to  prepare.  The  Uving  picture  idea  is 
an  old  one  but  by  putting  in  the  conver- 
sation, a  new  interest  is  added.  The 
play  we  gave  is  as  follows: 

"Living  Ads" 

Time — early  afternoon. 

Place — a  cozy  and  well  arranged 
Uving  room. 

Characters — Aunt  Betty,  an  exper- 
ienced housekeeper. 

Jane,  an  inexperienced  housekeeper. 

Boys  and  Girls  to  represent  famous 
ads. 

Scene — Aunt  Betty  sitting  by  a  table 
reading  a  magazine.  She  is  dressed  in  a 
dainty  afternoon  costume.  The  door 
opens  and  Jane  rushes  in  all  out  of 
breath  as  if  she  had  just  finished  wash- 
ing the  luncheon  dishes. 

Jane:  Oh  dear!  I'm  all  out  of 
breath.  It  seems  as  if  I  am  always  out 
of  breath  these  days  trying  to  catch  up 
with  myself. 

Aunt  Betty:  You  do  look  out  of 
breath  and  tired.  Won't  you  sit  down 
and  rest  awhile? 
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Jane:  {sitHng  doum)  I  can't  stay  a 
minute.  My  work  isn't  half  finished. 
How  is  it,  Aunt  Betty,  that  you  always 
find  time  to  read  or  sew  in  the  after- 
noons? You  look  so  comfortable  and 
rested  and  yet  your  house  is  always  in 
order.    How  do  you  manage  it? 

Aunt  Betty:  Experience,  system 
and  knowing  easy  methods  is  the  secret 
of  good  housekeeping.  Just  what  is 
your  trouble,  my  dear? 

Jane:  (discouraged)  Oh,  everything 
seems  to  go  wrong.  I  never  knew  it  was 
so  hard  to  keep  house  until  mother  went 
away  and  left  me  in  charge.  I  scrub 
and  scrub  and  yet  my  house  never  looks 
as  clean  as  yours. 

Aunt  Betty:  I  understand,  I  used 
to  scrub  and  scrub,  too,  until  a  friend 
told  me  to  save  my  energy  and  use — 
(Old  DtUch  Cleanser  appears) — for  that 
chases  dirt  and  makes  your  house 
cleaning  easy. 

Jane:  Why,  I  have  seen  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser  advertised  in  Good  House- 
keeping  but  I  never  thought  of  t  rying  it. 
Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what  I  can  use 
to  clean  my  cooking  utensils  when  they 
get  so  black  they  seem  hopeless. 

Aunt  Betty  :  Oh,  that's  easy.  Just 
get  a  box  of  that  famous  old  stand-by — 
(Gold  DtLsi  Twins  appear) — that  will 
make  your  pans  and  kettles  shine  so 
you  can  fairly  see  your  face  in  them. 

Jane:  I  did  use  Gold  Dust  for  my 
laundry  at  first  but  do  you  know  it 
ruined  all  my  pretty  colored  waists  and 
lingerie  so  I  don't  use  it  any  more. 

Aunt  Betty:  Gold  Dust  for  yoiu* 
fancy  waists!  Why,  child  aUve,  don't 
you  know  better  than  that?  No  wonder 
they  have  lost  their  freshness  and  charm. 
Don't  ever  wash  them  in  the  old  way. 


Haven't  you  ever  heard  of — (Lux 
appears) — Just  pure,  bubbling  Lux  suds 
to  dip  them  up  and  down  in — ^that  will 
make  them  last  twice  as  long  and  keep 
them  beautiful  longer  than  you  ever 
thought  possible. 

Jane:  Aunt  Betty,  you're  a  wonder. 
Perhaps  you  can  help  me  out  with  my 
meals,  too.  You  see  Dad  is  beginning 
to  get  most  of  his  meals  down  town,  and 
I  can't  blame  him  as  my  cooking  is 
pretty  poor.  Even  my  breakfasts  are  a 
failure.  They  are  so  unappetizing  and 
monotonous. 

Aunt  Betty:  Why  Jane,  breakfasts 
are  the  easiest  meals  in  the  world  to  get. 
All  men  like  cereals,  I  mean  cooked  ones, 
so  why  not  start  out  with  a  big  dish  of — 
(Cream  of  Wheat  appears) .  It  has  stood 
the  test  of  years.  If  he  should  tire  of 
Cream  of  Wheat  you  might  occasionally 
give  him  some — (Qiuiker  Oais  appears) — 
with  some  rich  cream.  This  followed 
by  a  dish  of  piping  hot  pancakes  made 
from — (Aunt  Jemima* s  Pancake  Flour). 
These  are  so  easy  to  make.  All  you 
need  to  add  is  the  water  for  mixing  the 
flour.  Real  buckwheat  cakes  with 
butter  and — (Karo  Com  Syrup) — cer- 
tainly taste  good  these  chilly  mornings. 
These  with  a  good  hot  cup  of — (Mariha 
Washington  Coffee) — ought  to  satisfy 
any  man  or  woman. 

Jane:  That  does  sound  like  a  good 
substantial  breakfast  which  is  easy  to 
prepare.  Can't  you  suggest  a  simple 
luncheon,  I  never  know  what  to  get. 
I  waste  more  time  and  energy  thinking 
and  fretting  about  it  than  I  do  in  finally 
getting  it  ready. 

Aunt  Betty  :  Luncheons  are  a  little 
more  difficult  to  plan  as  so  much 
depends  on  what  is  left  over  from  your 
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previous  dinner.  However,  if  you 
haven't  anything  on  hand  you  might 
open  a  can  of — {CampbelVs  Soup) — 
which  you  can  get  ready  in  three 
minutes  time.  Perhaps  you  know  that 
there  are  twenty-one  kinds  of  Camp- 
bell's Soups  so  one  never  gets  tired  of 
them.  A  hot  dish  of  soup  with  plenty 
of  crispy — (Uneeda  Biscuit) — makes  a 
simple  and  appetizing  meal  which  is 
easy  to  digest.  For  a  beverage  you 
might  vary  the  usual  cup  of  tea  by  try- 
ing a  cup  of — {Baker's  Cocoa) — ^which 
is  so  deUcious  that  it  could  be  used  every 


day.    There,  my  dear,  does  that  help 
you  out  any? 

Jane:  Indeed  it  does.  You  have 
given  me  a  new  idea  of  life  as  it  were. 
I  must  hurry  right  back  now  for  I  can 
hardly  wait  until  Fve  tried  out  your 
suggestions.  I  never  knew  one  could 
get  so  much  help  from  ads.  {She  rises 
to  leave.) 

Aunt  Betty:  You  know  the  old 
sayiug  "  It  pays  to  advertise, "  but  I  say 
"It  also  pays  to  read  the  advertise- 
ments. " 

Curtain 


Commercial  Art 


THE  demand  for  men  who  can  letter 
and  create  artistic  advertisements 
has  forced  its  influence  upon  the  schools 
of  the  country  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
New  York  City,  we  now  have  two  high 
schools  in  which  commercial  design  is  a 
prerequisite  for  graduation.  The  aim 
in  these  schools  is  not  only  to  produce 
skillful  designers  but  also  to  develop  a 
taste  for  good  arrangement  and  thereby 
pave  the  way  for  more  harmonious  co- 
operation between  the  artist  and  future 
men  of  business. 

In  Commercial  High  School  the  first 
year  is  spent  in  the  mastery  of  the 
Gothic  alphabet,  stress  being  placed 
upon  the  correct  form  and  proportion  of 
each  letter  and  the  grouping  of  letters 
into  words  and  into  lines.  Dining  the 
second  year,  the  student  is  introduced  to 
the  Roman  alphabet,  and  to  the  draw- 
ing and  the  decorative  treatment  of 
objects.  The  accompanying  chart  is  a 
result  of  an  effort  to  help  in  the  latter 
phase  of  the  work. 


The  chart  presents  some  vital  points 
in  commercial  design  which  every 
student  should  know.  "Layouts"  are 
shown  in  figures  1  to  5  inclusive.  Each 
is  a  different  solution  of  the  same  prob- 
lem. A  "layout"  is  a  sketch  by  the 
designer  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  distribution  of  lettering,  figures,  or 
any  other  masses  which  enter  into  a 
given  design.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
plan,  and  may  be  drawn  as  small  as 
one-fifth  the  actual  size,  determined 
upon  in  advance.  It  is  the  common 
practice  for  commercial  artists  to  sub- 
mit "layouts"  for  their  cUents'  approval 
and  to  enlarge  in  complete  form  the  one 
accepted.  Layouts  are  submitted  by 
the  student,  and  enlarged  when 
approved  by  the  teacher. 

The  central  portion  of  the  plate 
shows  various  considerations  which  may 
advantageously  be  appUed  to  poster 
treatment  of  still  life  objects.  Figures 
7A  and  7B  show  perspective  and 
schematic    views   of   the   same   form, 
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respectively.  The  horizontal  circles 
which,  when  seen  in  perspective,  appear 
as  ellipses  (fig.  7A)  are  drawn  in  figure 
7B  as  horizontal  lines.  The  decorative 
treatment  of  the  object  can  be  carried 
further  by  the  introduction  of  high 
lights  and  "high  darks."  Successful 
results  have  been  achieved  by  drawing 
the  shaded  side  in  black  and  allowing  the 
color  of  the  paper  to  show  as  the  high 
light  through  the  color  which  is  applied 
as  a  middle  tone  to  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  article.  The  general  posi- 
tions of  the  lights  and  shades  should  be 
preceded  by  a  careful  analysis  of  figures 
6  and  8,  which  show  that  these  depend 
upon  the  curvature  of  the  surface  of  the 
form  upon  which  the  light  falls,  the 
color  or  transparency  of  the  object,  as 
well  as  the  location  of  the  soiu*ce  of 
light.  A  word  of  caution  is  necessary 
here.  Avoid  a  treatment  too  regular 
and  mechanical.  Also,  the  amount  of 
black  shade  should  be  balanced  by  the 
heaviness  of  the  lettering,  (figures  19 
and  20). 

Figures  19  to  24  inclusive  treat  of  the 
principles  of  design :  harmony,  balance, 
unity,  etc.  These  fundamental  laws  of 
good  arrangement  play  their  part  in 
commercial  design  just  as  vigorously  as 
in  any  other  field  of  art.  In  figure  19, 
we  see  a  lack  of  harmony  between  the 
thin,  delicate  lettering  and  the  heavy 
black  silhouette.     As  has  been  pointed 


out  in  the  previous  paragraph,  the  law^ 
of  balance  is  also  broken. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  matter 
of  margins.  Oh,  Margins,  Margins, 
what  errors  have  been  committed  in 
thy  name!  A  poster  design  is  a  failure 
unless  the  margins  are  correct.  See 
figures  21  and  23  and  the  corresponding 
corrections  in  figures  22  and  24.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  margins  should  not 
be  crowded,  that  a  design  is  immeasur- 
ably improved  as  a  result  of  the  contrast 
between  the  ample  blank  space  and  the 
colored  masses  of  the  enclosure.  Ex- 
perience also  shows  that  those  margins 
are  best  which  are  in  the  following 
relation:  the  side  margins  equal  and 
narrower  than  the  top  which  is  narrower 
than  the  bottom  margin. 

In  order  to  attain  unity  in  lettering,  we 
find  that  it  is  customary  to  arrange 
words  in  the  form  of  blocks  and  masses, 
whose  outlines  parallel  and  harmonize 
with  the  shape  of  the  paper.  Such  an 
arrangement  also  serves  to  present  a 
uniformly  gray  surface  to  the  eye,  the 
degree  of  grayness  depending  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  letters  and  their  density. 
The  eye  when  it  observes  a  design  does 
not  view  each  individual  letter,  it  does 
not  at  first  perceive  each  word  or  line, 
but  all  the  words  grouped  as  a  mass, 
and  if  the  areas  between  the  letters  and 
lines  are  equal  the  lettering  should 
present  itself  as  a  surface  of  even  tone. 
(See  figures  23  and  24). 
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SCHOOL- ARTS 


Do  We  Need  Artists  on  Our  Boards 

of  Education? 


ELIZABETH  CAHILL 


ARE  there  not  enough  beautiful 
things  in  the  world  for  children  to 
study  without  having  to  handle  these 
dingy,  dusty,  prosaic  old  cubes?" 

This  question  was  asked  by  Miss 
Bennett  on  the  first  day  of  her  arrival  at 
a  great  public  school  in  the  East,  where 
the  floor,  the  desks,  the  walls,  even  the 
covers  of  the  books  were  quite  as  dingy 
and  forbidding  as  the  dusty  box  of  forms 
"prescribed"  for  study  in  the  primary 
grades. 

"It  seems  that  the  beautiful  things 
are  kept  far  away  from  the  primary 
grades — ^just  where  they  are  most 
needed!  At  least,  it  is  so  in  this 
benighted  state!" 

The  reply  came  forth  with  a  sigh  from 
the  lips  of  Miss  Bennett's  colleague,  who 
worked  with  her  in  the  part  time  classes 
in  a  school  located  in  the  tenderloin  of 
the  rich  metropolis. 

An  extended  course  at  the  Normal 
College  had  deepened  in  Miss  Bennett 
the  inspiration  of  the  born  teacher. 
When  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
sixty  infants  whose  ages  ranged  from 
five  and  one-half  years  to  nine  and 
three-quarters  years,  it  filled  her  with 
renewed  fervor  to  realize  that  with  the 
scientific  method  of  education  which 
she  had  at  her  command,  she  would  be 
able  to  lead  each  and  every  lamb  in  the 
flock  to  the  greenest  and  fairest  mental 
pastures  known  to  ^'Twentieth  Century 
Pedagogy."    But  alas,  she  had  reckoned 


without  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  ante- 
diluvian course  of  instruction! 

On  Monday  morning,  the  prescribed 
dose,  according  to  the  program  of  the 
drawing  course,  was  a  comparative 
study  of  the  square  and  the  oblong.  In 
the  lessons  of  the  previous  week,  each  of 
these  forms, — irresistibly  engaging  to 
the  infant  mind — had  been  laboriously 
studied  in  detail,  edges,  angles  and 
surfaces  had  been  tested  in  squares  and 
in  oblongs  made  of  every  known 
material  and  presented  in  a  variety  of 
colors  that  would  have  ravished  Turner 
himself  and  Lafcadio  Heam  as  well. 
The  varied  colors  and  materials  were 
not  "nominated"  in  the  course,  they 
were  Miss  Bennett's  own  idea  intro- 
duced to  save  the  children  from  in- 
supportable ennui. 

Her  mind  aglow  with  enthusiasm 
Miss  Bennet  began  the  comparativ 
study,  at  first  sweeping  her  glance 
clock-ward  in  order  that  she  might  not 
permit  the  professorial  rapture  to  carry 
her  beyond  the  time-limit  rigorously 
exacted  by  the  program. 

She  anticipated  that  morning  a 
pedagogical  triumph  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  education  since  the  days  of 
Pestalozzi  himself.  Her  separate  les- 
sons on  squares  and  on  oblongs  had 
filled  her  with  abundant  satisfaction  (?), 
and  now  the  comparative  study  of  the 
two  forms, — with  all  their  wealth  of 
appeal  for  the  infant  mind,  would  bring 
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to  her  a  professional  joy  that  only  an 
inspired  leader  of  the  young  can  know! 

Her  work  achieved,  she  felt  moved,  in 
obedience  to  a  well-known  principle  of 
education,  to  discover  which  of  the  two 
rigid  forms  had  made  the  deeper  appeal 
to  the  affections  of  her  lambs. 

"How  many  children  like  squares 
better  than  oblongs?"  she  demanded, 
tempted  at  the  end  of  her  lesson  (in- 
spired teacher  though  she  was)  to  make 
a  short  cut  across  the  endless  fields  of 
Socratic  dialogue,  to  put  her  question 
in  a  form  which  would  quickly  bring 
from  her  highly  "suggestible"  young 
Americans  the  answer  that  would  be  her 
goal. 

Many  hands,  black  and  white,  clean 
and  dirty,  adorned  with  finger  nails  in 
every  stage  of  need  for  the  manicure's 
tools,  waved  in  the  air. 

The  clock  told  Miss  Bennett  that  she 
had  already  trespassed  by  half  a  minute 
upon  the  period  most  rigorously  de- 
manded for  ph3rsical  training;  therefore, 
again  waiving  for  the  moment  the 
demands  of  advanced  pedagogy,  to 
make  another  short  cut,  she  decided  not 
to  call  upon  such  a  dullard  as  Tim  Night 
but  upon  charming  Uttle  Pierre  Boisseau 
— her  boy-doll  prodigy  who  was  the 
most  brilliant  Ught  among  the  "intel- 
lectuals" in  the  first  form.  Miss 
Bennett  had  long  felt  that  no  course  of 
instruction,  however  stupid,  could  phase 
this  son  of  beautiful  France. 

"Tell  us,  Pierre,  why  you  like  squares 
better  than  oblongs",  she  demanded, 
beaming  infinite  approval  upon  the 
little  sage. 

In  a  voice  almost  pathetic  for  the 
unspoiled  sweetness  of  the  "best  philos- 
opher" gifted  with  an  immeasiu*able 
power  of  resistance  against  the  tyrannies 


of  a  bad  curriculum,  Pierre  gave  his 
answer  in  complete  sentence  form,  as  the 
school  course  pitilessly  demands. 

"I  like  squares  better  than  oblongs 
because  the  squares  have  benches  in  ihem. " 

Notwithstanding  the  appaUing  defeat 

of  the  pedagogical  scheme.  Miss  Bennett 

laughed  with  uncounterfeited  glee,  at 

the  same  time  vowing  within  herself 

that  she  would  in  the  future  break  away 

from  the  fetters  of  an  utterly  stupid 

drawing  course. 

«        «        ♦        ♦ 

Is  it  not  a  matter  for  fervent  con- 
gratulation among  teachers  that  the 
spirit  of  the  times  is  deeply  sympathetic 
with  the  principles  lying  at  the  root  of 
Teachers'  Councils  as  well  as  at  the  root 
of  Federal  Control  of  education?  For 
are  there  not  districts  in  every  part  of 
this  great  Repubhc  in  which  teachers 
having  genuine  understanding  of  child- 
hood and  inspired  vision  where  educa- 
tional principles  and  problems  are 
concerned  have  been  compelled,  perhaps 
for  years,  to  endure  courses  of  instruc- 
tion (as  well  as  in  other  subjects) 
manufactured  by  Gradgrinds,  tempera- 
mentally unfitted  for  the  tasks  they 
have  audaciously  assumed?  When 
teachers  far  and  near  have  established 
their  Councils,  when  they  are  repre- 
sented on  Boards  of  Education  and  are 
having  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  class  rooms, 
useful  arts  and  fine  arts  will  come  into 
their  own  in  every  comer  and  nook  of 
our  RepubUc.  Our  schools  then  will 
become  places  where  the  joy  of  creation 
will  abound  to  such  a  degreee  that  even 
the  "dullards"  will  feel  the  all-inclusive 
warmth  of  its  embrace. 

Needless  to  say,  there  will  be  no  dull 
and  dingy  nooks  and  comers  in  the 
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schools  when  the  Teachers'  Councils 
begin  to  speak  their  minds.  "  Let  there 
be  light"  will  be  spoken  in  vigorous 
tones  till  the  schools,  within  and 
without,  will  fairly  shine  with  beauty 
and  charm.  In  some  neighborhoods 
already,  even  the  dingy  schoob,  long 
n^Iected  by  indifferent  boards  of 
education  have  come  under  the  patron- 
age of  liberal  community  leaders  and 
are  being  used  at  night  and  on  Saturday 
afternoons  for  lantern  slide  talks  on 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting. 
This  movement  in  the  right  direction 
has  been  followed  by  the  presentation 
to  the  school  of  many  excellent  copies  of 
celebrated  masterpieces  of  art.    At  an 


evening  gathering  in  the  school  audi- 
torium, a  local  artist  who  had  presented 
a  painting  spoke  so  eloquently  on  the 
subject  of-  creative  work  with  pencil 
and  brush  that  certain  enthusiastic 
parents  demanded  to  know  why  gifted 
artists  were  missing  from  our  boards  of 
education. 

"When  we  have  lawyers,  doctors, 
bankers  on  our  boards  of  education,  why 
should  we  not  have  artists?  " 

And  in  truth,  it  is  the  artiste  that  we 
have  been  needing  all  the  while  to  give 
our  schools  the  great  things  they  have 
long  lacked.  Let  us  reform  it  altogether 
and  let  us  do  so  quickly. 
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Aod  be  re^WGitMl  by  hie  ncighbon. 
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Foraillhatfoitetmeiapyoitr'tgmtik 
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Illuminated  Lettering 


WE  think  generally  of  lettering  as  a 
purely  commercial  application, 
forgetting  often  that  many  beautiful 
decorations  have  come  to  us  from  the 
past  in  the  form  of  illuminated  pages  of 
lettering. 

Lettering  may  be  as  artistic  as  we 
wish  to  make  it.  A  search  of  our 
museums  and  libraries  will  reveal  to  us 
that  the  patient  monks  and  medieval 
scribes  took  great  joy  and  interest  in 
decorating  theu-  manuscripts  with 
borders  and  beautiful  initials  that  have 
established  their  handiwork  of  art  as 
masterpieces,  while  much  of  the  painting 
of  their  period  has  been  forgotten  and 
unpreserved.  With  all  our  use  and 
application  of  lettering  to  posters, 
covers  and  industrial  lines,  let  us  not 
forget  also  the  fine  uses  and  artistic  ways 
in  which  lettering  may  be  used.  In 
advertising  and  conmiercial  art  an 
urgent  requirement  is  that'  the  lettering 
shall  be  pronounced  and  prominent.  In 
illumination  and  the  use  of  lettering  to 
the  handicrafts  such  as  leather,  metal, 
glass  and  textiles,  the  lettering  need  not 
be  a  thing  apart  from  the  rest  but  should 
unite  with  the  object  as  a  whole  and 
become  a  part  of  the  decoration.  And 
in  illumination,  care  should  be  used 
that  the  lettering  and  decorations  should 
be  one  blended,  harmonious  combina- 
tion, the  whole  being  a  page  of  beautiful 
color  and  design. 

The  word  "  Illumination "  is  applied 
only  where  gold  and  silver  is  used  in 
decoration.  Rubicating  is  where  red  is 
used  with  the  black  lettering.  Beauti- 
ful results  are  possible  with  red  and 
black  and  the  most  harmonious  effect 
is  when  the  red  is  more  on  the  vermillion 


than  the  crimson.  Rubicating,  like 
illuminating,  is  a  very  old  art,  as  we 
find  it  on  old  Egyptian  papjrri. 

The  paper  used  should  be  a  good 
durable,  hand  made  paper  of  good 
weight.  A  paper  that  gives  much  of 
the  old  quaUty  of  parchment  is  that 
known  as  vegetable  parchment.  A 
light  weight  of  this  paper  has  a  tendency 
to  wrinkle  when  water  color  is  applied, 
but  a  heavy  weight  produces  good 
results.  Rubbing  a  Uttle  whiting  on 
the  surface  of  either  this  paper  or 
parchment  will  cause  ink  and  color  to 
flow  smoothly.  Modelling  of  initials  or 
parts  of  the  decoration  are  possible  by 
dampening  the  surface  to  be  worked 
upon  and  then  pressing  carefully  a 
leather  modelUng  tool  or  other  instru- 
ment from  the  back  and  also  tooling  the 
surface  over  a  blotter. 

Gold  and  silver  paint  can  be  used  for 
illuminating.  There  is  gold  that  can  be 
applied  with  a  brush  and  which  will 
stand  burnishing,  though  the  best  gold 
to  burnish  is  gold  leaf  which  requires 
some  skill  in  laying  it  where  it  is  wanted 
on  the  paper.  After  the  gold  is  laid 
upon  the  paper  (either  the  paint  or  the 
leaf),  if  the  area  is  large  enough  it  can  be 
decorated  or  inhabited  with  all-over 
patterns  in  blue,  red  or  other  briUiant 
colors,  for  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as 
gray,  black  and  white  are  neutralizers 
of  brilliant  colors. 

We  all  have  quotations  or  poems  or 
mottoes  that  we  like  to  read  and  remem- 
ber. Why  not  take  one  and  illuminate 
it,  enshrining  it  with  our  labor  of  loving 
thought  and  effort,  making  the  whole  a 
song  of  line  and  color,  our  homage  to  the 
message  it  conveys? 
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IU,tlMINATBD  PACES  BT  THB  EABI.T  MONKS  AND  BCRIBBS  WBRB  MOTHIKO  MORE  THAN  BEAUTIFUL 

PBOPUCnONS  OF  COHUERCIAI.  ABT  OP  THOSE  TIMES.      TODAY    WE   THINK  ONL.T   OF  SPEED.      THET 

THODOHT   OP   BEAUTY 


School  Artt  Moijanntr  Stpttmb€T  ti 
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LETTEBINO  ENRICHED  WITB  DECORATIONS  IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  OLD  1LLDH1NATION8 
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D  IXTTSRINCI  WITH  INITlALa,  THE  WHOLE  IN  HARUONV  WITH  EACH  OTHER, 
THE   QREAT  DBBIQN   t^W    OF    UNITY 

SehetlArU  Magatint.  Srpttmbrr  I8tl 
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KINO  ARTHUR. 

School  Afit  Mai/atine,  September  i 
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ER  SELECTED  AND  FINISHED  PROM  THE  OPFOBITX  QR 
THE    CRANOES    DECIDED     0PON     FROM     THE    SKETCH,      DRAWN     BY    O. 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere 

TEACHERS  EVERYWHERE  ARE  INVITED  TO  BEND  IN  ORIGINAL  IDEAS  AND  ALPHABETICON  MATERIAL 

FOR  THIS  DEPARTMENT.      THE  EDITORS  ARE  GLAD  TO  CONSIDER  ANYTHING  SUBMITTED  AND  WILX. 

PUBLISH  IT  IF  POSSIBLE.      HELPS  FOR  THE   GRADE  TEACHERS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIRED 


RAILROAD  FOLDERS  permit  the  use  of 
poster  designs  upon  them  and  is  a  project 
developing  the  same  simple  design  and  flat 
color  requirements  without  working  up  full 
poster  cards.  Large  posters  can  be  more 
intelligently  accomplished  by  students  if 
smaller  problems  with  the  same  idea  of  the 
larger  poster  can  first  be  worked  up. 

The  page  of  railroad  folders  designed  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Elgin  High  School,  Elgin,  Illinois, 
illustrate  excellently  the  possibilities  of  a 
commercial  problem  made  artistic.  After  all, 
a  conunercial  problem,  because  of  the  associa- 
tion to  conunercial  life  need  not  be  blasd  and 
devoid  of  fine  ideals  or  sentiment.  American 
commercial  art  needs  more  refinement,  more 
thought  excellently  expressed  and  teachers 
must  not  be  content  with  aiming  to  produce  as 
good  as  the  present  results,  but  to  produce 
better  work  without  the  sacrifice  of  those 
elements  needed  to  make  good  publicity, — 
and  it  can  be  done  and  will  be  done. 

The  designs  from  Elgin  were  sent  by  Miss 
Claudia  V.  Abell,  Art  Instructor,  who  says, 
**  These  railroad  folders  alwajrs  prove  a  *live' 
problem  to  my  students;  it  interests  them  in 
routes  of  travel  as  well  as  various  scenery 
characteristics  of  different  parts  of  the  coimtry" 

PLANNING  COMMERCIAL  ART  WORK 
in  the  grades  or  high  school  should  mean 
following  somewhat  the  methods  used  in 
practical  studios.  Help  the  students  to 
realize  that  a  design  or  poster  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  some  careful  thinking.  They  should 
not  be  content  with  one  idea,  but  should  work 
out  several  ideas.  Then  by  comparison  and 
elimination  the  best  one  can  be  selected  and 
concentrated  upon  so  as  to  make  it  the  "best 
ever. "  This  method  is  well  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Pelikan's  two  pages  of  "Program  Covers." 
These  pages  are  well  worth  showing  to  every 
student  who  is  so  restless  that  he  believes  only 
in  starting  his  color  work  upon  a  foimdation  of  a 


few   poorly   expressed   sketch   lines.    Every- 
thing worth  while  is  built  upon  a  foundation. 

LETTERING  AND  ALPHABETS  is  a 
mighty  important  need  in  any  class  room 
supposedly  teaching  practical  art.  Aside  from 
knowing  the  Roman  Alphabet  and  a  few  of  the 
derivations  from  it,  a  useful  development  is 
that  of  designing  an  original  formed  letter 
making  the  entire  alphabet.  Then  an  addi- 
tional problem  is  that  of  designing  six  decora- 
tive initials  so  that  they  are  in  complete 
harmony  with  each  other,  and  the  third  prob- 
lem is  the  most  neglected  of  all  and  that  is 
learning  how  to  make  good  numerals.  A  good 
many  artists  can  letter  well  but  not  many 
can  make  fine  numerals.  The  alphabet  by 
Louise  D.  Tessin  is  a  good  example  of  the 
problem. 

DRAWING  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF 
EVERY  CHILD.  Sometimes  we  hear  grown 
up  people  say,  '*I  can't  draw  a  straight  line.'* 
They  mean  they  can't  draw  anything  and  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  say  it,  whereas  the  same 
people  would  never  admit  that  they  did  not 
know  the  fundamentals  of  English,  History  or 
Granunar.  We  have  been  trying  to  make  the 
drawing  simple  enough  for  every  child.  The 
following  report  shows  the  results  in  Grade  1-A. 

PETER  RABBIT.  An  illustration  was 
handed  in  from  each  child  in  the  1-A  grade  with 
the  exception  of  two  rooms  who  failed  to  hand 
them  in.  These  numbered  1336.  These  were 
judged  and  the  results  recorded.  The  points 
on  which  they  were  judged  were  the  following: 

1.  Originality. 

2.  Good  drawing  of  rabbit,  trees,  sprinkling 
can,  Mr.  McGregor,  garden,  road,  bed,  fence 
and  sky  line.  It  was  fair  to  expect  every  child 
to  know  how  to  draw  these  because  they  have 
received  drill  for  two  months  and  in  the  case  of 
some  units  as  the  road,  sky-line  and  tree,  the 
drill  has  been  extended  over  the  entire  year. 
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Each  room  had  the  same  amouDt  of  time  in  each  building  was  recorded.    The  percent  of 

which  to  work  because  the  atory  is  in  the  Course  good   ones   was  found,   the  enrollment  being 

of   Study   and   notice   was   received   by   each  taken  from  the  last  form  65.     In  the  case  of  the 

t«acher  at  the  same  time  through  the  news  Washburn  school,  seventeen  children  who  have 

letter,  been  absent  a  month  or  more  with  chicken  pox 

The  manner  in  which  they  were  judged  was  were  not  counted  in  the  enrollment, 

as  follows:    The  drawings  were  on  one  side  of  The  results  were  as  follows: 
the  paper  and  the  name  of  the  child  and  school 

on  the  opposite  side.     The  best  illustrations  School 

were  put  in  one  pile  and  those  which  did  not  Adams 

come  up  to  the  requirements  were  placed  in  Bay  View 

another.    Then  they  were  turned  over  on  the  Bryant 

other  side  and  the  number  of  good  ones  from  Cobb 
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Number  of  Per 

Stbool                  1 

CDroUiniiD 

t    soodone*    foa 

Ely 

32 

30 

Emereon 

46 

37 

Endion 

81 

Incomplete 

EnaigQ 

41 

41 

FainnouDt 

34 

32 

Food  du  Lac 

1 

Not  received 

Franklin 

35 

33 

Grant 

30 

30 

Irving 

S5 

80 

Jackson 

62 

62 

Jefferson 

46 

37 

Kenwood 

18 

16 

Lakeside 

42 

42 

Lester  Park 

49 

47 

Liberty 

30 

30 

Lincoln 

40 

40 

Longfellow 

47 

43 

Lowell 

36 

33 

Madison 

32 

32 

Mwritt 

58 

68 

Mootoe 

32 

31 

Morgan  Park 

33 

31 

Munger 

55 

46 

Nettleton 

38 

36 

OneoU 

13 

12 

Park  Point 

30 

20 

Salter 

21 

17 

Smithville 

3 

3 

Btowe 

72 

67 

Washburn 

40 

30 

Norton  Park 

11 

0 

Webster 

15 

15 

Riverside 

14 

12 

Ctmdusion:  Of  the  1376  1-A  children  in  the 
city,  forty-one  did  not  hand  in  a  drawing,  1171 
measured  up  to  the  st&ndard.  84%  <rf  tbe 
children  measured  up  to  the  stAndaid  in 
originality  and  drawing.  336  children  showed 
the  mother  rabbit  and  her  four  children,  some 
out  of  doors  and  some  in  doors.  38  drew  Peter 
in  the  eprinklmg  can.  205  drew  Peter  sick  in 
bed.  23  drew  him  creeping  under  the  fence, 
112  drew  Flopey,  Mopay  and  Cottontail  eating 
blackberries  for  supper.  41  drew  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor chasii^  Peter.  A  Uttle  Chineee  boy 
drew  Chinese  lilies  in  the  flower  garden.  In 
one  school  where  there  is  a  retarded  1-A  grade 
they  came  out  100,  while  the  other  grade  did 
not.  These  children  have  made  marvelous 
progress  for  they  were  far  below  the  others  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term. 

Every  child  had  the  following  correct: 

(a)    Trees  on  ground,  not  in  the  sky. 

(b) '  Tall  bare  trees  reaching  the  top  of  the 
paper,  not  cut  off  like  stumps. 

(c)  A  house  showing  only  one  end  at  once, 
not  two  as  children  naturally  draw  it. 

(d)  A  Christmas  tree. 

(e)  In  every  drawing,  the  rabbite  could  be 
rect^niied  as  rabbits,  but  in  some  they  were 
not  drawn  well  enough  to  measure  to  our  1-A 
standard.  The  rooms  having  the  free  hour  did 
just  as  well  as  the  others. 

Eleven  rooms  came  out  one  hundred  percent. 
The  originality  as  well  as  good  drawing  reached 
the  highest  point  in  the  Jackson  and  Liberty 
schools.  Jbsbik  Tood 

(ConJmiud  or  pa^e  «C) 
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Editorial  Viewpoint 

Another  Glad  Year  of  Work 

WITH  the  new  term's  work  before  us  and  the  vigor  and  new  viewpoints 
received  through  our  summer  vacation  we  commence  another  cycle  of  the 
school  year.  Let  us  enter  it  with  a  high  aim  in  our  art  work.  Let  it  not  be  said  by 
our  students  that  we  did  not  enthuse  in  our  work  and  therefore  imparted  no 
ambitions.  Let's  feel  that  there  is  nothing  that  we  cannot  accomphsh  and  that 
the  masters  of  old  and  the  skilled  works  of  art  were  accomphshed  because  no 
limitations  of  skill  or  handicap  were  recognized,  and  they  swept  beyond  the 
ordinary  bounds. 

If  we  constantly  approach  our  subject  in  trepidation  and  look  for  a  Uon  in  the 
way,  we'll  meet  his  growl  around  the  first  comer.  There's  good  reason  for  our 
taking  oflf  our  hats  to  the  fine  things  that  have  been  produced  by  others.  To  view 
such  things  should  inspire  us  to  greater  efforts  and  be  encouraging,  because  it 
proves  what  can  be  done.  If  it  makes  us  discouraged  and  hopeless  of  producing 
such  results,  such  viewpoint  is  good  only  that  it  places  us  on  a  beginning  point  of 
realizing  that  we  have  a  good  big  row  to  hoe  and  lots  of  room  in  which  to  swing  the 
hoe, — and  then  watch  the  dirt  fly. 

Set  no  limit  to  your  student's  efforts.  Do  not  point  him  to  the  star  to  high 
achievement  showing  him  the  things  of  Rembrandt,  and  Michael  Angelo  or  the 
leaders  of  today's  art  and  then  add,  "Ah!  but  we  cannot  hope  to  be  a  master, "  but 
rather,  "Let  us  do  as  well.    They  have  shown  us  one  way;  let  us  find  another. " 

Having  decided  on  a  high  aim,  a  purpose  or  target  should  be  established  and 
supposing  that  we  make  that  purpose  one  of  INDIVIDUALITY.  There  is  no 
subject  in  American  Art  that  needs  greater  acquaintance  than  that  of  individuality. 
Our  whole  educational  system  leaves  Uttle  thinking  to  be  done  by  the  student. 
History,  chemistry,  niunbers  and  the  whole  group  of  subjects  presents  the  text  with 
the  author's  arguments  and  decisions  which  are  methodically  accepted  by  the 
student8  and  we  have  uniformly  molded  minds.  Thinking  caps  have  all  gone  out 
of  style. 

To  simplify  the  teaching  strain,  we  start  in  with  a  ruler  down  the  aisle  and  if 
James  holds  his  brush  a  Uttle  different,  we  rap  his  knuckles  and  say,  "Hold  it  like 
Mary. "  We  put  up  a  design  on  the  walls  and  insist  that  the  high  school  student 
make  it  **just  like  that."  We  enter  the  University  and  hear  the  remark,  "The 
University  pays  me  to  teach  certain  things,  I  don't  -want  your  way  of  doing  it,  but 
my  way. "  What  a  wonderful  group  of  human  rubber-stamps  our  artists  would  be 
if  the  American  spirit  which  still  is  ahve  did  not  rebel  and  create  individuaUty. 
Supposing  we  try  this  year  to  realize  that  technique  is  not  everjrthing,  that  the 
exhibition  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  less  important  than  the  development  of 
INDIVIDUALITY. 
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That's  a  grand  old  word  in  art  and  we  can  teach  drawing  and  design  and  all  the 
handicrafts  by  telling  our  class  the  principles  that  have  been  used  for  producing  the 
fine  things  in  the  past — how  good  line  and  form  and  color  have  resulted  from  certain 
combinations,  then  say,  "  Now  go  ahead  and  do  something  good  in  your  way,  and 
don't  ask  me  to  help  you  until  youVe  thought  out  every  way  possible  first  to 
solve  your  trouble.    Think  before  you  draw. " 

It  depends  upon  us  whether  our  art  work,  whether  the  doing  or  teaching  will  be 
cheerful  or  cheerless  work.  I  like  to  read  Stevenson's  conunent  on  work,  and  I 
repeat  it  here  wishing  you  all  another  glad  year  of  work. 

"We  must  all  work  for  the  sake  of  work;  we  must  all  work,  as  Thoreau  says  again, 
in  any  'Absorbing  pursuit' — *it  does  not  matter  what,  so  it  be  honest' ;  but  the  most 
profitable  work  is  that  which  combines  into  one  continued  effort  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  powers  and  desires  of  a  man's  nature;  that  into  which  he  will  plunge 
with  ardour,  and  from  which  he  will  cease  with  reluctance;  in  which  he  will  know  the 
weariness  of  fatigue  but  not  of  satiety,  and  which  will  be  ever  fresh,  pleasing  and 
stimulating  to  his  taste.  Such  work  holds  a  man  together,  braced  at  all  points; 
it  does  not  suffer  him  to  dose  or  wander;  it  keeps  him  actively  conscious  of  himself, 
yet  raised  among  superior  interests;  it  gives  him  the  profit  of  industry  with  the 
pleasure  of  a  pastime.  This  is  what  his  art  should  be  to  a  true  artist,  and  that  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  other  and  less  intimate  pursuits.  For  other  professions  stand 
apart  from  the  human  business  of  life;  but  an  art  has  the  seat  at  the  centre  of  the 
artist's  doings  and  sufiFerings,  deals  directly  with  his  experiences,  teaches  him  the 
lessons  of  his  own  fortunes  and  mishaps,  and  becomes  a  part  of  his  biography. " 


GOOD  IDEAS  FROM  EVERYWHERE 
{Continued  from  page  66) 

A  POSTER  PROBLEM  recently  completed 
was  that  of  commercial  students  of  the  South 
Philadelphia  High  School,  J.  Roger  Ullrich, 
Instructor.  All  pupils  in  the  above  depart- 
ment are  required  to  take  mechanical  and  free- 
hand drawing  totalling  four  45  minute  periods 
per  week  for  two  years.  After  the  usual  work 
in  lettering,  constructive  drawing  and  freehand 
sketching  the  last  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  conmiercial  advertising  as  an  Art.  Maga- 
zines noted  for  the  excellency  of  their  ads  are 
brought  into  the  class  room,  and  we  have 
general  discussions  in  which  we  consider  the 
effectiveness  of  advertising  from  the  five 
following  standpoints:  1.  Originality.  2. 
Memory  Value.  3.  Clearness.  4.  Attrac- 
tiveness. 5.  Color.  A  number  of  practical 
problems  go  hand  in  hand  with  these  discus- 
sions— an  original  trade  mark,  a  catalog  cover, 
a  poster,  a  trolley  car  ad.,  etc. 


In  this  particular  problem  the  requirements 
were  dictated  to  the  students  just  as  if  it  had 
been  a  business  letter.  E^h  was  to  design  a 
trolley  ad.  for  a  new  brand  of  Southern  candy 
made  in  Kentucky.  They  were  permitted  to 
cut  illustrations  from  the  magazines  and  either 
paste  or  copy  them  on  the  problem  sheet.  The 
time  and  inexperience  of  the  pupils  prohibited 
attempting  any  original  figures,  much  as  I 
should  have  preferred  that  effort.  The  chief 
purpose  of  this  course  is  its  influence  to  awaken 
the  student  to  the  value  of  composition  and 
color  scheme  in  the  problem  of  artistic  adver- 
tising. 

In  the  photographs,  Nos.  1,  2  and  7,  the 
motifs  were  careful  copies,  while  the  others  were 
magazine  clippings. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  our  boys  are  either 
Italian  or  Jewish,  the  sons  of  emigrants.  Art 
education  among  them  is  real  missinary  work, 
yet  in  spite  of  many  handicaps  their  energy 
and  originality  are  ample  reward  for  the 
efforts  set  forth. 
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The  Designing  of  Toys 


C.  A.  KUNOU 


THE  bringing  out  of  the  true  and 
right  idea  of  industrial  art  and 
manual  training  activities  in  the  schools, 
is  most  important.  It  seems  that  in 
this  process  there  must  be  a  discernment 
of  the  true  and  that  which  is  false, 
particularly  in  the  claims  set  forth  about 
these  activities.  Toys  have  been  made 
in  the  schools  for  some  time  past,  but  the 
sort  of  toys  made  were  generally  of  a  so- 
called  mechanical  type.  That  is  to  say 
they  were  miniatures  of  big  things,  such 
as  ships,  automobiles,  machines,  wagons, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  the  nearer  these  minia- 
tures come  to  be  exact  copies  of  the 
natural  thing,  the  better  it  was  supposed 
to  be.  Thus  the  toy  ship  must  have  all 
the  tackling,  rigging  and  mains  of  the 
natural  ship.  The  toy  auto  must  have 
the  springs,  running  boards,  lights  and 
other  accessories  of  the  natural  auto, 
and  the  old  tin  cans  and  scrap  iron  were 
supposed  to  be  of  great  value  in  this 
scheme  of  work.  And  so,  with  Oriental 
faithfulness,  the  minute  details  of  the 
natural  things  were  copied.  Now,  in 
most  cases,  this  kind  of  toy  was  made 
because  it  was  claimed  to  be  invenUonal 
work,  which  filled  a  suppositious  va- 
cancy or  want  in  the  manual  training 
scheme.  This  claim  was  false,  and  for 
that  reason  the  sorts  of  toys  made  did 
not  and  could  not  long  survive.  The 
work  was  really  not  what  it  was  claimed 
to  be.    It  was  not  inventional  in  nature. 


but  mere  copy  work,  and  like  some  other 
manual  training  errors,  it  had  its  day. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  real  need  for 
any  emptiness  or  lack  of  materials  in 
the  manual  training  scheme,  because  the 
world  is  full  of  motifs  that  may  be  taken 
up,  conventionalized  and  adapted  to  the 
attainment  of  definite  and  useful  pur- 
poses in  the  teaching  of  industrial  arts 
work.  The  toys  referred  to  in  this 
article  are  the  conventional  toys.  The 
conventional  toys  are  really  the  inven- 
tional toys.  The  conventional  toys  are 
the  toys  of  today  and  of  tomorrow. 
They  are  the  American  toys.  These 
toys  express  freedom  from  adherence 
to  and  blind  copying  of  minitk  natural 
details.  They  invite  originality,  humor, 
caricature,  individuality,  industry,  joy, 
and  art.  With  all  this  they  are  based 
upon  principle  or  law  which  is  the  Amer- 
ican national  ideal  expressed.  This 
kind  of  work  is  the  comer  stone  of  an 
American  school  of  manual  training  or 
industrial   art  teaching. 

The  assertion  may  safely  be  made 
that  when  it  is  imderstood,  conven- 
tionalization is  the  great  secret  under- 
l3dng  all  right  efforts  in  manual  training 
and  industrial  art  teaching.  Further, 
that  after  all  there  is  only  one  great 
manual  training  process,  and  the  several 
interpretations,  such  as  industrial,  voca- 
tional, trade  teaching,  therapeutic  hand 
work,   etc,    etc.,    are   only   attempted 
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conventionalizations  of  the  same  great 
one  thing  to  make  it  serve  specific  pur- 
poses. These  processes  of  adaptation, 
to  be  successful,  must  be  based  upon 
Principle,  and  Principle  is  not  man-made. 

The  method  of  teaching,  therefore, 
must  be  a  revelationary  one,  and  this 
makes  the  work  take  with  the  pupils, 
because  the  pupils  see  that  it  works. 
(It,  the  principle.)  This  also  opens  the 
vista  of  an  unlimited  field  for  explora- 
tions, discoveries  and  conventions. 
This  is  the  key  to  practical  and  success- 
ful manual  training  work. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  arguing  about 
the  practicability  and  material  signifi- 
cance of  toy  making.  Its  bearings  on 
the  industrial  side  are  too  obvious. 
There  is  art,  opportunity  and  money  in 
it.  And  there  is  joy  in  it.  It  will 
simply  revolutionize  manual  training 
practices. 

Toy  making  as  herein  described, 
includes  work  in  wood  and  painting. 
Painting  belongs  in  the  manual  training 
room.  It  is  easy,  fascinating  and  appli- 
cable. The  idea  that  manual  training 
is  only  wood  work  has  never  been 
cherished  by  the  author.  The  wood 
construction  in  toy  making  is  simple 
and  increases  in  difficulty  of  perform- 
ance and  complexity  of  nature,  revealing 
the  necessity  for  systematic  procedure 
in  the  lay-out,  cut-out  and  assembling 
processes.  The  painting  is  simple  and  it 
also  reveals  fundamental  principles  of 
color  and  mixtures  as  practiced  in 
industrial  arts. 

A  series  of  toys  showing  simpUcity  in 
motifs,  and  how  the  same  motifs  may  be 
conventionalized  and  adapted  in  new 
varieties  and  combinations,  is  here  pre- 
sented. This  series  consists  of  four 
groups:    First,  one  group  illustrating 


various  adaptations  of  the  Rabbit  in 
toy  making;  second,  a  group  of  Fish 
to3rs;  third,  a  group  consisting  of  Houses 
showing  the  simplicity  of  the  original 
motif  and  how  it  may  be  made  more 
complex;  and  fourth,  a  group  of  Autos 
and  other  toys  that  **Go.*^ 

THE  RABBIT  GROUP 

Nos.  1  AND  2.  Standing  rabbits  (station- 
ary). These  are  cut  out  in  the  profile  in  K' 
wood,  squared  outline  and  made  of  two  pieces. 

No.  3.  Same  motif,  in  larger  dimensions, 
cut  out  in  %'  wood  and  put  on  wheels,  which 
makes  it  a  moving  toy — one  that  goes. 

No.  4.  Same  motif,  in  curved  outline  to 
conform  to  its  motion — ^rocking.  It  is  cut  out 
in  J^'  wood. 

No.  5.  Another  adaptation  of  same  motif 
in  a  conventionalized  doll  rocker  which  may  be 
made  of  any  sise.  It  is  a  more  complex  toy. 
Curved  in  outline  and  consists  of  four  pieces 
of  K'  wood  and  assembled. 

No.  6.  A  further  adaptation  of  the  same 
rabbit  in  a  conventionalized  cart,  larger  in 
size,  mechanical  and  moving  in  principle,  but 
squared  in  its  profiles  because  when  assembled 
it  is  rectangular  in  form.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  rabbit  has  retained  the  same  reclining 
position  and  action  in  the  various  designs, 
except  in  the  two  stationary  toys,  where  it  ia 
standing.  Now,  all  these  toys  might  have  been 
made  more  interesting  by  changing  the  action 
of  the  rabbit  in  each  design — a  rule  which 
applies  to  all  toys. 

THE  FISH  GROUP 

The  fish  as  a  toy  motif  leads  into  a  field  as 
yet  unexplored,  so  far  as  conventionalized  wood 
toys  are  concerned.  That  here  is  a  field  with 
possibilities  and  interesting  manual  training 
efforts,  is  evident. 

No.  1 .  A  paper  weight,  curved  in  its  outline, 
and  while  not  a  toy  proper,  is  presented  because 
it  shows  the  adaptation  of  the  fish.  It  is  a 
novelty  or  "vogue"  article,  made  of  three 
pieces  of  wood,  14'  for  the  body  and  middle 
base  and  J/i'  for  the  subbase. 

No.  2.  A  rocking  fish,  a  further  adaptation 
of  same  motif.  It  is  cut  out  o(  }i'  wood, 
consists  of  four  pieces,  curved  in  its  outlines,  to 
conform  to  its  motion,  and  assembled  into  a  toy. 
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No.  3.  Fish  on  wheels,  another  adaptation 
of  the  same  motif.  It  is  squared  in  its  profile, 
cut  out  in  Ji'  and  J^'  wood.    It  goes. 

No.  4.  Tumbler;  an  adaptation  of  the  same 
fish  motif.  It  seeks  to  adjust  itself  to  its  proper 
gravity  position.  It  is  rh3rthmic  in  design  and 
motion.  Cut  out  in  ^'  wood.  May  be  made 
in  any  size. 

No.  5.  Rolling  Dolphin;  the  same  fish, 
conventionalized  into  a  rolling  toy,  which  may 
be  used  like  a  ten-pin  ball.  It  is  made  of  ^' 
wood  to  insure  a  steady  run.  The  toy  is 
pierced  by  sawing  out  the  part  in  the  blank 
space  shown  in  the  drawing. 

No.  6.  Tumbling  Dolphin;  another  con- 
ventionalization of  the  dolphin  adapted  to 
perform  on  the  horizontal  bars.  It  is  a  some- 
what complex  toy  which  can  be  made  readily 
by  fifth  or  sixth  grade  pupils.  It  is  constructed 
of  ^'  and  yi'  wood  and  assembled  as  shown  in 
the  drawing.  The  bars  should  be  about  12' 
long.  Button  molds  are  fastened  to  the  }4' 
reed  to  guide  the  tumbler's  motion  on  the  bars. 

THE  HOUSE  GROUP 

This  group  of  toys  belongs  to  a  class  of 
industrial  or  inanimate  motifs,  such  as  furni- 
ture, trains,  bridges,  castles,  churches,  houses, 
etc.  The  drawings  are  intended  to  show  the 
easy  way  in  which  conventionalizations  may 
be  made  and  to  uncover  the  possibilities  with 
this  kind  of  toy.  For  this  work  reveals  style 
and  leads  into  the  recesses  of  history. 

No.  1.  A  little  house,  one  piece,  cut  out  in 
^'  wood  and  shaped  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 

No.  2.  A  house  with  gable  and  chimneys, 
showing  the  process  of  building  up  the  types 
into  styles  by  adding  parts  to  it.  The  house 
is  cut  out  in  J^'  wood. 

No.  3.  Modem  bungalow,  with  front  porch, 
columns  and  chimney.  It  is  made  oi  ]4'  and 
yi'  wood. 

No.  4.  Factory,  conventionalized,  smoke 
stack  made  of  reed.  The  toy  is  made  in  J^' 
wood. 

No.  5.  Apartment  house,  conventionalized 
front  gable,  side  porches  with  steps,  flat  roof 
and  chimney.  It  is  a  complex  object  made  of 
several  pieces  of  wood  Ji',  J^'  and  %'  in 
thickness. 

No.  6.  California  Mission,  convention- 
alized historical  motif.    Complex,  consisting  of 


a  nimiber  of  pieces  of  wood  of  various  dinMii- 
sions. 

No.  7.  Modem  ofSce  building.  Made  of 
thicker  wood,  conventionalized  meszanine 
floor,  cornices  and  columns. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  GROUP 

(A)  This  group  includes  an  engine  and  a 
passenger  coach.  The  group  iUustrateB  some- 
what the  unlimited  field  for  conventionalised 
designs  of  autos,  engines  and  vehicles  of  all 
kinds.  These  types  may  be  called  one  piece 
toys  because  the  body  is  in  most  cases  made  of 
one  piece,  the  thickness  var3ring  with  the  mat 
of  the  toy.  The  wheels  are  cut  out  in  ^i' 
wood  for  the  smaller  toys,  and  fastened  directly 
to  the  chassis  by  roundheaded  screws,  placing 
washers  on  both  sides  of  the  wheel  to  prev^it 
friction  and  to  insure  an  easy  and  steady  run. 

The  drawings  show  how  the  shaded  parts 
indicate  windows  and  other  features  which  are 
painted  in  darker  shade  than  the  light  and 
neutral  background,  in  one  color  only.  The 
material  used  in  constmcting  these  toys,  is 
white  cedar  or  pine  of  various  thicknesses. 

(B)  No.  1.  Roadster.  Chassis  made  of 
IJ4'  wood,  shaped  as  shown  in  drawing.  The 
wheels  are  cut  out  in  K'  wood. 

No.  2.  Limousine.  Chassis  made  of  IJ^' 
wood,  profiled  according  to  drawing.  Wheels 
are  Ji'  thick. 

No.  3.  Truck.  Chassis  made  of  IJ^^ 
wood,  box  made  in  three  pieces  ^'  thick,  axle 
pieces  of  }4'  wood.  Wheels  H'  thick. 
Chassis  with  driver's  hood  profiled  according 
to  drawing. 

No.  4.  Passenger  Coach.  Body  made  of 
l^i'  wood.  Roof  and  end  pieces  are  Ji '  thick, 
axle  pieces  ^  '  thick,  all  nailed  to  body  as  shoiivn 
in  drawing.  Wheels  }4'  thick  and  %'  in 
diameter. 

(C)  No.  5.  Engine.  A  somewhat  com- 
plex conventionalized  design  made  of  several 
pieces,  Ji',  J^',  l}4'  and  IJ^'  in  thickness, 
profiled  and  assembled  as  shown  in  drawing. 

These  groups  of  drawings  illustrate  that  fish, 
bird,  animal,  human  or  industrial  motifs  may 
be  conventionalized  and  adapted  into  designs 
for  toys,  cut  out  in  thin  or  thicker  wood,  con- 
structed and  painted,  1st,  in  profile;  2nd,  in  full 
front;  3rd,  in  round;  and  that  the  same  motifs 
may  be  made: 
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THE   BUILDING  IN  TOY  DESIGN   BY   C.   A.   KUNOU 


(a).    Into    a    stationary  or  statuary   toy,         2.    a  cart. 


static  in  principle. 

(b).  Into  a  toy  that  goe%y  either  mechanical 
or  moving  in  principle,  by  attaching  wheels  to 
it  or  otherwise  making  it  go.  And  also  that 
the  same  motif  may  be  further  adapted  in  the 
designing  and  making  of: 

1.    a  rocking  toy. 


3.  a  loose  limbed  toy  standing  on  its  legs, 
without  a  base  to  it. 

Also  that  the  same  motif  may  be  still  further 
conventionalized  and  made  into  useful  novelties 
or  into  furniture. 

Methods  of  Procedure.  In  a  class  of  toy 
makers  the  pupils  should  be  kept  together  as  a 
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unit,  each  pupil  constructing  a  toy,  and  all  toys 
ought  to  be  of  the  same  t3rpe  to  insure  practical 
results. 

The  class  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
groups,  each  group  kept  together  as  a  unit,  and 
each  unit  constructing  a  different  t3rpe  of  toy. 

This  arrangement  should  hold  good  in  con- 
struction, assembling  and  coloring  processes. 
Do  not  allow  each  pupil  to  dabble  promis- 
cuously with  paint,  under  the  stale  tale  of 
originality.  Such  procedure  is  an  error. 
Therefore,  determine  the  color  scheme  before- 
hand, and  "drive  through  an  effect'^  in  green, 
blue,  violet  or  gray.  The  result  will  be  a 
revelation. 

/StejM  in  ConatrucHon  of  Toys. 

First,  Trace  patterns  onto  the  wood.  This 
is  done  by  drawing  the  outline  aroimd  the 
edges  of  a  templet  made  of  thin  wood  or  in 


heavy  paper.  This  is  the  templet  method. 
Or  the  pattern  may  be  traced  through  carbon 
paper  directly  from  the  drawing  or  some  motif 
taken  from  a  poster  or  a  magazine.  This  is  a 
method  of  transferring  the  pattern. 

Second,  Cut  out  with  coping  saw,  in  profile 
or  in  full  front  (avoiding  three-quarter  views 
because  such  views  involve  perspective  and 
pictorial  wood  painting  not  classed  as  toy 
making) .  Cut  on  the  line  and  cut  to  finish.  No 
filing. 

Third.  Cut  base  pieces,  wheel,  etc.  Bases 
are  cut  small  wood  mitre  boxes,  with  back  saw. 
The  mitre  box  cuts  should  always  be  fresh.  No 
end  planing.  The  bases  are  cut  off  from  long 
pieces  planed  to  exact  widths.  Thickness 
always  that  of  the  lumber.  Wheels  are  cut  out 
either  with  a  wheel  cutter  or  with  coping  saw. 
With  older  pupils  power  band  saw  should  be 
available  to  expedite  labor. 
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Fovrth,  Aflsemble  the  toys.  Nail  bases  to 
the  bodies  of  the  toys.  Then  sandpaper  off 
rough  edges.  Stand  up  the  toys,  examine  the 
wood  work  and  determine  the  color  scheme. 

F^th.    Paint  the  Toys. 

(a)  Give  one  coat  of  flat  white  or  other 
imder-coaty  by  dipping  if  many  toys,  by 
brushing  on  if  a  few  toys  only  are  to  be  painted. 
This  under  coat,  or  primer,  must  be  colored  to 
agree  with  the  colored  enamel  to  be  put  over  it. 
If  this  is  not  done  the  toy  will  be  streaky.  If 
the  toy  is  to  be  painted  in  green  effect,  put 
same  green  in  the  undercoat;  if  in  blue,  put 
blue  in  the  undercoat. 

(b)  Stand  up  the  toys  and  let  dry,  not  less 
than  48  hours  before  applying  the  coat  of 
enamel.  A  chicken  wire  1'  mesh,  18'  wide  and 
2  ft.  long  is  a  practical  tray  to  stand  painted 
toys  on,  because  it  permits  the  paint  to  drip  off 
and  not  collect  at  the  bottom  edges. 

(c)  Enamel  the  Toys.  This  process  is  also 
done  by  dipping  or  brushing  methods.  The 
dipping  corresponds  to  spraying  done  on  a 
large  scale.  If,  as  has  been  said,  only  a  small 
number  of  toys  are  made,  the  brushing  method 
is,  of  course,  the  best.  For  enamel  use  white 
enamel.  To  make  white  enamel  into  colored 
enamel,  use  colors  ground  in  oil.  Determine 
the  color  to  be  used  by  mixing  these  paints. 
Now  tone  this  oil  color  with  a  small  quantity  of 
white  enamel.  This  is  your  color.  It  is  neutral 
and  soft,  by  the  introduction  of  white  into  it. 
Now  put  a  speck  of  this  color  into  a  quantity  of 
white  enamel,  enough  for  all  toys.  This 
enamel  is  now  very  light  and  neutral  and  is 
called  a  tint  of  the  darker  color,  which  is  called 
a  shade.  If  the  tint  is  not  dark  enough  put 
more  color  in  it.  In  this  way  various  tints  and 
shades  of  the  same  color  may  be  obtained. 
Now,  the  skilled  application  of  delicate  tints 
and  shades  of  one  color  is  an  attainment  in 
industrial  arts.  Apply  this  tint  all  over  the 
toy  by  dipping  or  brushing  it  on. 

(d)  Stand  up  the  toys  and  let  dry,  not  less 
than  48  hours. 

(e)  ''Come  back"  and  paint  the  eyes,  ears, 
nose  and  other  features  (indicated  by  shade 
lines  in  the  drawings)  with  the  dark  color  or  the 
shade.  The  toys  are  now  correctly  and  har- 
moniously painted  in  what  is  known  as  a  ''two 
tone"  color,  in  which  the  tint  forms  a  large 
neutral  backgroimd  and  the  features  in  darker 
shade  stand  out  in  pleasing  contrast.    This 


color  scheme  is  known  as  a  monochrome, 
because  it  is  composed  of  tints  and  shades  of 
one  color.  The  interest  and  effect  is  secured 
by  variety  in  light  and  dark.  It  is  in  contrast 
with  the  much  used  polychromes  in  which 
interest  is  secured  by  variety  in  colors.  The  . 
two  tone  color  scheme  is  practical  and  fimda- 
mental.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  use  and 
study  of  colors  as  practiced  in  industrial  arts. 
It  never  fails  to  yield  right  results. 
List  op  Matebials 

For  the  toys  herein  contemplated,  following 
materials  are  necessary: 
Wood: 

Yellow  Pine,  Basswood  or  Poplar,  No.  clear, 
kiln  dried,  surfaced  two  sides:  (S2S)  and 
milled  to  following  sizes:  H'  x  6',  J^'  x  8', 
H'  X  10',  and  J4',  IJi'  and  VA'  in  any 
widthi^.  These  woods  may  be  obtained  in  any 
lengths.  What  is  known  as  "shorts"  will 
sometimes  cheapen  the  cost. 
Paint  Brushes,  etc.: 

Sash  Fool  Brushes,  rubber  set,  flat,  Nl". 

Artists'  Brushes,  No.  10,  flat,  ii'  and  Ji'. 

Artists'    Brushes    No.    3,    Round     Sable, 
(pointed). 
'Paints. 

Blue,  Cobalt,  groimd  in  oil,  ^  lb.  and  1  lb. 
cans. 

Green,  Chrome  M,  groimd  in  oil,  ^  lb.  and 
1  lb.  cans. 

Yellow,  Chrome  M,  groimd  in  oil,  M  lb.  and 
1  lb.  cans. 

Red,  Vermillion,  ground  in  oil,  }^  lb.  and  1 
lb.  cans. 

Black,  ground  in  oil,  ]/i  lb.  and  1  lb.  cans. 

White,  Undercoat,  groimd  in  oil,  in  pt.  cans. 

Enamel,  White,  ground  in  oil,  in  pt.  cans. 

Turpentine,  for  diluting  paints  and  enamel 
and  to  keep  brushes  soft  and  clean. 
NailSf  Brads  and  Screws: 

Wire  brads,  ^',  1'  and  other  sixes  if  needed. 

Shingle  nails,  blue. 

Escutcheon  pins.  Brass,  H'  ft^d  ^'. 

Screws,  Round  Head,  Blued,  J^'  No.  7, 
Ji'  No.  8,  1'  No.  10,  for  fastening  of  wheels, 
etc. 

Button  molds,  wood,  J^',  %',  I',  IJ^',  and 
1^'  in  diameter  for  wheels,  may  be  obtained 
in  any  department  store.  (Wheels  may  also 
be  cut  out  by  the  pupils). 

Standard  Wrought  Washers,  A'  diam.  Ji' 
hole,  also  other  sizes  as  required. 
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You  are  a  Designer 

CAROLYN  F.  JENKINS 


YOU  are  a  designer  whether  you  want 
to  be  or  not.  When  you  dress 
yourself,  when  you  buy  a  hat  or  tie  or 
select  materials,  you  are  a  designer. 
When  you  set  a  table,  arrange  a  bouquet, 
plan  a  garden,  hang  a  picture,  or  write  a 
letter — you  are  a  designer.  When  you 
build  a  house  or  factory,  decorate  a  shop 
window  or  write  an  advertisement,  you 
become  a  designer. 

The  home  reflects  the  taste  of  the 
housekeeper.  The  costume  reflects  the 
taste  of  the  wearer.  The  appearance  of 
the  place  of  business  reflects  the  taste  of 
the  business  man.  The  farm  reflects 
the  sense  of  pride  of  the  farmer.  The 
cleanliness,  order,  and  beauty  of  a  town 
or  city  reflect  the  appreciation  of  good 
taste  of  its  people. 

There  seems  to  be  an  awakening  of 
people  throughout  our  country  to  the 
desire  to  improve  their  homes  inside  and 
out,  according  to  the  best  standards. 

The  real  estate  agent  appreciates  the 
value  to  his  business  of  good  taste  and 
order  in  the  appearance  of  the  house  and 
its  surroundings. 

If  the  modem  business  man  fails  to 
recognize  the  aid  that  art  can  give  to  him 
in  each  and  every  department  of  his 
business,  his  competitor  will — will  get 
more  eflSciency  from  his  employees 
through  giving  them  artistic  surround- 
ings for  the  display  and  arrangement  of 
goods  to  be  sold  and  will  please  his  cus- 
tomers by  such  small  matters  as  an 
individual  design  for  the  firm's  wrap- 
ping paper. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  best  stan- 
dards? Surely  not  the  standards  of 
wealth  and  luxury  and  the  possession  of 


much  goods.  The  standards  of  good 
taste  are  taught  by  the  practical,  com- 
monsense  appUcation  of  the  principles 
of  color,  form,  and  Une,  harmony,  con- 
trast and  proportion. 

These  principles  are  taught  in  the 
course  of  art  education  of  our  public 
schools.  This  art  education  should  be 
an  organized,  consistent  interweaving  of 
art  problems  with  the  regular  course  of 
the  school  and  in  turn  serve  the  general 
industrial  requirements  of  the  country. 

Through  this  study  it  is  the  aim  to 
make  the  work  of  still  greater  educa- 
tional value,  so  that  the  child  will  gain 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  indus- 
tries and  a  greater  knowledge  and 
interest  in  them  as  well  as  a  practical 
appUcation  of  art  principles  to  all  walks 
of  life.  The  drawing  course  should  be 
planned  according  to  location,  needs, 
and  interests  of  a  community. 

To  gain  good  results  and  the  greatest 
value  from  the  school  drawing,  the 
teacher  must  have: 

1 .  Knowledge  of  subject,  which  means : 

a.  S3rmpathetic    imderstanding    of 

aims  and  scope  of  work. 

b.  Understanding  of  values  to  be 

gained. 

2.  Interest  and  enthusiasm  in  work. 

3.  Careful  preparation. 

Successful  teaching  does  not  depend 
so  much  on  the  teacher's  special  abiUty 
or  inabiUty  to  draw  (as  some  people 
think)  as  upon  the  already  stated 
requirements. 

It  is  my  desire  to  state  here  a  few 
definite  problems  which  some  of  the 
readers  may  find  usable  or  at  least 
suggestive.    These   exercises   have   no 
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particular  relation  to  each  other  but 
may  be  worked  into  a  correlated  course 
of  study  and  made  suitable  for  a  parti- 
cular grade  or  ungraded  group  of 
I^upils. 

TOPIC:    LETTERING 
1.    Industrie^  correlation 

0 

The  history  of  printing,  its  origin  and  devel- 
opm^ity  its  usee  and  styles.  ''Every  school 
boy  and  school  girl  who  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  reflection  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  history  of  the  art  of  printing/' — 

a.  References. — The  School  Arts  Magazine, 
October,  1919;  Alphabets,  old  and  new; 
Elementary  Lettering  Charts.*  Adver- 
tisement "cut  outs''  collected  by  pupils. 

b.  Discussion  oral  or  written  as  language  or 
history  lesson. 

The  trimming,  mounting,  and  classification 
of  reference  pictures,  letter  types,  and  examples 
of  spacing  and  arrangements  collected  by 
teacher  and  pupils,  as  one  of  the  drawing 
lessons. 

2.    Problenu 

a.  Lettering,  with  pencil  or  lettering  pen, 
cover  for  school  paper. 

b.  Program  for  school  event. 

c.  Advertisement  for  local  shop. 

d.  Motto  for  schoolroom. 

Devices.  Plain  or  squared  paper  for  practice 
spacing.  Cut  letters,  for  practice  spacing. 
Carbon  or  pencil  blackened  paper  for  trans- 
ferring. Heavy  lead,  stick  end  like  match  with 
ink,  lettering  pen  or  brush  for  final  copy. 

TOPIC:  PICTURE    FRAMING    AND 

HANGING 

1.    Industrial  correlation 
d.    References — Local  shops,  magazine  or 

book  articles,  pictures, 
b.    Discussion: 

Width  of  frame  for  picture. 

Color  of  frame  for  picture. 

Whether  or  not  mat  should  be  used. 

Whether  or  not  inner  contrasting  margin 
should  be  used. 

Processes  of  framing  and  hanging. 

Place  and  space  for  hanging. 

2.  Problema 
a.    Pupils  or  teacher  collect  suitable  inex- 
pensive color  prints,  black  and  white  or 

♦Published  by  Thi  Dxvia  Press,  25  Foster  Street, 


brown-toned  prints.  With  paper  or  card- 
board toned  or  colored  with  crayon  or 
brush  cut  to  represent  frame.  Mount 
with  picture  to  illustrate  small  mod^  oi 
framed  picture, 
b.  Mechanical  drawing,  with  ruler  and 
pencil  outline  to  illustrate  correct  Hanging 
of  picture  against  wall  surface  in  relation 
to  window,  door  and  furniture  plaeings. 

TOPIC:    ROOM  FURNISHING 
Wall  and  floor  coverings,  furniture. 

1.    Industrial  correlation 

a.  References — Book  and  magazine  articles, 
pictures  from  advertisements,  samples, 
models. 

b.  Discussion. 

Production,   styles,   developments,   uses, 
arrangements. 

2.     Problems 

a.  Cut  paper  furniture  designs. 

b.  Mounted  and  classified  samples  of  good 
and  bad  taste  in  wall  and  floor  coverings. 

c.  Mounted  pictures  of  rooms  arranged  in 
good  and  bad  taste..   :r   • 

d.  Mechanical  drawing  side  elevation  of 
furniture  spacing  against  wall  space  in 
relation  to  doors  and  windows. 

e.  Poster,  in  cut  toned  papers  to  represent 
wall  and  floor  coverings,  also  furniture 
plaeings. 

f.  Booklet  "Rubber  from  Tre^  to  Tires," 
correlated  with  perspective  drawing. 

TOPIC:      FRUITS    ANto    VEGETABLES 
1.    Industrial  corrdaiion 

a.  References: — Seed  catalog  pictiu^  any 
fruit  or  photo  ;fihowing  trees,  vines,  plants, 
gardens,  mills,etc. 

b.  p^ussion.  Manne^.of  growth,  culti- 
vatioii.  Uses:  feod^f^^,  dried,  canned; 
drink"",  juices. 

2.    Problems 

a.  Flat  crayon  drawing  of  tropical  fruits — 
banana,  orange. 

b.  Natural  and  comparative  size  drawing 
or  cut-out  of  native  fruits. 

c.  Poster.  Drawing  in  brush  or  crayon 
bowl  of  fruit  for  table. 

d.  Poster.  Cut-out.  Basket  of  vegetables 
for  store  window. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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Design  Helps  for  Supervisors 

STANLEY  G.  BRENEISER 


IN  this  day  when  art  training  in  pubUc 
schools  should  be  of  great  practical 
and  vocational  value  to  every  child,  it 
is  necessary  that  a  hearty  sjrmpathy, 
understanding  and  correlation  should 
exist  through  the  entire  school  system 
from  pupil  to  supervisor  and  superinten- 
dent. 

Some  supervisors  may  find  them- 
selves in  a  position  where  this  vitally 
important  condition  is  difficult  to  attain. 
The  reason,  perhaps,  may  be  that  indus- 
trial and  appUed  art  is  an  innovation  in 
their  school  system  and  the  teachers  are 
unprepared  to  carry  on  the  work  suc- 
cessfully. 

Again,  there  may  be  only  one  super- 
visor, in  a  rapidly  growing  city,  with 
many  teachers  under  his  direction. 
His  duty  not  only  includes  planning  and 
directing  the  work  of  the  teachers  but  a 
great  deal  of  the  personal  teaching  of 
the  children  as  well. 

The  problem  is  to  find  a  method  by 
which  one  supervisor  can  do  all  of  this 
and  still  be  as  successful  as  if  he  had  the 
assistance  he  really  needed. 

My  own  position  demanded  that  I 
teach  in  all  of  the  rooms  of  nine  large 
buildings,  once  every  three  weeks. 
This  in  itself  was  quite  enough  to  keep 
me  very  busy.  My  main  difficulty, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  the  teachers 
in  almost  every  case  were  unable  to 
carry  on  the  work  between  my  visits. 
They  were  totally  uninformed  in  the 
principles  of  art  and  in  any  practical 
drawing  and  could  not  satisfactorily  do 
the  teaching  I  had  outUned. 


I  had  also  found  that  the  children  of 
the  upper  classes  were  unable  to  do  the 
work  that  might  reasonably  be  expected 
of  their  respective  grades.  In  fact,  they 
had  never  had  any  practical  teaching  in 
this  subject  and  were  unable  to  do  much 
more  than  copy  from  the  blackboard. 

After  struggUng  along  for  several 
months  under  these  conditions  I  real- 
ized that  something  desperate  must 
be  done.  Otherwise,  no  satisfactory 
results  could  possibly  be  secured  nor 
could  the  children  understand  or  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  ideas  that  I  have  worked  out 
and  found  to  be  very  helpful  may  prove 
valuable  to  a  supervisor  in  a  similar 
predicament. 

With  the  consent  and  co-operation  of 
a  sympathetic  superintendent,  I  have 
instituted  "grade  meetings."  These 
are  three  each  month,  in  number.  One 
is  for  teachers  of  grades  one  and  two; 
the  second,  for  third  and  fourth  grade 
teachers;  and  the  third,  for  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grade,  and  depart- 
mental teachers  of  drawing. 

At  each  of  these  meetings  I  discuss 
the  work  of  the  coming  month,  taking 
up  the  lessons  individually  and  making 
clear  their  piu*pose  and  the  results  that 
should  be  obtained.  This  is  done 
verbally,  by  illustration  and  sometimes 
by  the  actual  working  out  of  the  prob- 
lems by  all  of  the  teachers  present. 

During  these  discussions,  art  terms 
naturally  occiu*  and  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  them.  I  try  to 
make  these  explanations  so  clear  and 
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vital  that  they  will  become  a  useful  part 
of  each  teacher's  active  mental  equip- 
ment. Then,  and  then  only,  is  she  able 
to  give  her  pupils  a  real  grasp  of  art 
principles. 

We  discuss  technique,  its  value  and 
the  special  methods  for  different 
niediums.  At  some  time  during  the  year, 
we  have  practice  in  each  one  of  the 
various  forms.  In  connection  with  this 
practice  work,  I  bring  out  the  compara- 
tive execution  to  be  expected  of  the 
children  in  the  respective  grades;  and 
lay  emphasis  on  the  amount  the  child 
should  gain,  mechanically  and  esthet- 
ically. 

As  an  additional  help,  I  give  each 
teacher  an  outline  sheet  and  one  or  more 
sheets  of  iUustrations.  These  outline 
sheets  consist  of  a  carefully  planned 
series  of  lessons  for  the  entire  month. 


They  form  the  basis  for  discussion  at  the 
meetings  and  are  so  clearly  explained 
that  even  the  teacher  with  no  previous 
understanding  of  drawing  and  art  can 
follow  them  with  comparative  ease. 

The  sheets  of  illustrations  contain 
source  material  for  the  month's  out- 
lines. I  work  out  the  originals  and  give 
the  mimeographed  copies  to  the  teachers, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
illustrations  are  not  to  be  copied  by 
either  teacher  or  pupils  but  are  to  be 
used  only  for  suggestion  and  com- 
parison. 

These  sheets  are  of  especial  value  to 
the  teachers  of  the  middle  and  upper 
grades.  In  these  grades  direct  corre- 
lation with  vocational  and  academic 
studies  is  made  a  prominent  feature, 
and  at  least  one  lesson  each  month  is 
related  to  another  study.    For  example, 
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in  the  autumn  we  study  nature  drawing 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  using 
flowers  and  weeds,  etc.,  for  subjects.  I 
devote  one  lesson  to  the  girls,  making 
designs  from  some  of  these  drawings 
which  can  be  worked  out  in  the  sewing 
class. 

Each  girl  works  out  this  problem 
according  to  her  own  ideas,  then  takes 
the  finished  design  to  the  sewing  teacher 
for  help  in  applying  it  to  the  garment 
she  is  making. 

The  illustration  given  is  the  type  of 
source  sheet  distributed  to  the  teachers. 
It  shows  the  steps  from  the  nature  draw- 
ing to  the  finished  design  ready  for 
application  to  a  dress. 

For  the  boys  at  this  time,  I  also  give 
a  correlative  problem.  The  application 
of  a  design  made  from  a  nature  drawing 
to  a  book  end  is  their  work. 

These  illustrative  sheets  are  distrib- 
uted and  discussed    at  a    meeting    a 


month  before  the  work  is  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  schools.  This  gives  the 
teachers  ample  time  to  experiment  with 
the  lessons,  and  become  well  acquainted 
with  them  before  they  present  them  to 
their  classes. 

This  is  simply  a  brief  explanation  of 
my  method  of  training  the  average 
grade  teacher  in  the  principles  of  art  as 
taught  in  the  schools.  It  has  resulted 
in  much  more  satisfactory  work  in  the 
schools  under  my  supervision  than 
would  have  been  possible  without  its 
adoption.  I  hope  that  it  may  prove 
helpful  or  serve  as  an  eye-opener  to 
other  supervisors  who  are  confronted 
with  just  such  a  concentrated  job  as  I 
had.  Possibly  it  can  fulfill  such  a 
teacher's  earnest  wish — to  be  able  to  be 
three  people  at  once — and  give  him 
some  measure  of  the  satisfaction  it  has 
given  me. 


Developing  the  Esthetic  Sense  Through  a 

Study  of  Design 


ELIZABETH  CAHILL 


THE  continuation  school  as  it  is 
established  in  our  greatest  Ameri- 
can cities  today  affords  the  most 
promising  outlook  for  the  future  of 
education,  in  the  words  of  Louis  Nus- 
baum.  Superintendent  of  Continuation 
Schools  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  very  outset,  when  continuation 
classes  were  not  even  organized  (though 
the  state  law  for  their  establishment  had 
been  passed),  the  far-seeing  Philadelphia 
educator  pointed  out  to  the  new  group 
of  teachers  that  emphasis  would  have 


to  be  laid  upon  the  cultural,  the 
esthetic,  side  of  education  if  the  con- 
tinuation schools  were  to  do  their  ut- 
most for  the  individual  pupil  and  for  the 
community  in  which,  as  a  citizen,  the 
pupil  must  eventually  play  his  part. 

In  the  program  provided  for  this 
important  group  of  schools  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  beaiLX  arts  may  be  said  to  find 
much  more  than  honorable  mention! 
In  the  six  hours  assigned  for  the 
academic  teacher,  one  hour  is  devoted  to 
the  liberal  study  of  drawing  and  painting. 
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decorative  art  coming  in  for  a  most 
generous  share  of  the  time,  though 
studies  from  life  (plant  forms  and  the 
posed  human  figure),  landscapes  as 
themes  for  interior  decoration,  perspec- 
tive drawings  of  objects  including  fruits 
and  vegetables,  are  by  no  means 
neglected.  In  the  study  of  the  materials 
available  for  design,  historic  ornament 
receives  attention,  of  course,  and  at 
this  point  the  way  is  opened  for  an 
alluring  introduction  to  the  study  of 
history. 

In  the  field  of  decorative  design  with 
its  innimierable  applications,  the  mere 
study  of  form — of  line  and  proportion — 
has  itself  proved  to  be  of  extraordinary 
value  to  the  pupils  of  continuation 
schools,  for  these  pupils  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  regular  schools, 
just  at  the  moment  when  observation 
in  the  fields  of  form  and  of  color  may 
be  said  to  awaken — to  awaken,  that  is, 
in  the  sense  that  theobservation  becomes 
analytic  and,  as  a  consequence,  fruitful. 

It  is  often  amazing  to  the  teacher  of  a 
continuation  school  (in  which  the  cul- 
tural side  of  education  is  emphasized) 
to  find  that  even  pupils  from  lower 
schools,  in  which  drawing  has  been 
little  taught,  display  a  considerable 
abiUty  in  assimilating  the  principles  of 
proportion,  the  laws  governing  harmony 
of  line,  adaptation  of  units  to  fields 
varying  in  shape  or  in  dimensions,  the 
principles  lying  at  the  foundation  of 
color  groupings;  and  beyond  all,  the 
abiUty  to  produce  colored  designs  of 
decided  merit — dainty  creations  for 
collars,  box  Uds,  calendars,  table-run- 
ners, panels,  curtains,  screens,  even 
patterns  of  sufficient  richness  for  car- 
pets, rugs,  wall  paper. 

Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  purposes 


served  by  these  lessons  in  decorative  art 
is  the  opportunity  given  the  teacher  to 
broaden  the  pupil's  range  of  observa- 
tion— an  opportunity  of  more  than 
ordinary  value  to  the  continuation 
pupil  whose  journeys  during  his  working 
day  are  apt  to  bring  him  into  many 
quarters  of  the  city  or  to  many  parts  of 
a  handsome  building.  Teachers  alive 
to  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  a  broad 
familiarity  with  decorative  art  have 
learned  that  the  pupils  most  alert  in 
assimilating  the  instruction  have  begun 
to  examine  stone  decorations  on  houses 
and  pubUc  buildings,  to  study  design  as 
displayed  in  jewelry,  silverware,  furni- 
ture, curtains,  rugs,  wall  paper,  pottery, 
dishes.  Some  have  even  pushed  their 
observation  to  a  point  where  real 
research  may  be  said  to  begin,  visiting 
famous  churches,  galleries,  Ubraries, 
museiuns,  in  the  efifort  to  gain  first  hand 
knowledge  of  the  various  styles  of 
historic  ornament. 

In  a  Philadelphia  continuation  class 
not  long  ago,  the  assignment  for  the 
following  week  was  worded  in  this  man- 
ner: "Go  to  the  department  stores, 
art  shops,  jewelry  stores,  to  the  School 
of  Design,  the  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Study 
design  wherever  you  can  find  it — in 
rugs,  curtains,  wall  paper,  dishes. 
Analyze  every  design  you  see  and 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  its 
plan." 

The  following  week,  to  the  great 
deUght — nay  to  the  amazement  of  the 
teacher — the  pupil  who  had  done  the 
most  to  familiarize  himself  with  these 
numerous  places  had  been  apparently 
the  most  unpromising,  the  most  inar- 
tistic boy  in  the  class.  Yet  he  had 
visited  Memorial  Hall  where  many  fine 
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collections  are  displayed,  also  the  Uni- 
versity Museum.  But  best  of  all,  he 
produced  that  day  an  original  design 
for  a  table-runner.  This  pupil  had 
not  begun  the  study  of  drawing  till  his 
entrance  into  continuation  school.  At 
first  he  appeared  dull  and  unresponsive 
to  the  appeals  of  history,  civics,  litera- 
ture, music.  At  the  present  moment 
he  is  a  critical  observer  of  the  work 


produced  in  the  class.  He  has  grasped 
the  f  imdamental  laws  of  design  and  can 
even  talk  rationally  about  bi-lateral 
synunetry. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  lives  of  all 
pupils  may  be  broadened  immeasurably 
by  even  the  brief  period  of  contact 
with  the  decorative  arts  afforded  by 
the  two  years  spent  in  continuation 
school. 


Developing  the  Imagination 


G.  F.  PELIKAN 


ANY  intelligent  art  teacher,  or  in 
fact,  any  intelligent  person  would 
resent  beingreferred  toasimimaginative. 
This  resentment  is  quite  well  foimded. 
To  be  accused  of  being  imimaginative  is 
to  be  accused  of  being  dull. 

Ernest  Batchelder  in  his  book ' 'Design 
in  Theory  and  Practice  "  describes  imag- 
ination as  being  'Hhe  active,  creative, 
faculty  of  the  mind."  Harrington 
Emerson,  the  well-known  eflSciency 
expert,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the 
principles  of  eflSciency,  namely  that  of 
planning,  says,  'Hhe  man,  therefore, 
who  would  become  an  expert  in  planning 
must  cultivate  the  power  of  imagin- 
ation." 

In  the  first  place  then,  it  is  desirable 
to  possess  a  good  imagination,  and  in  the 
second,  this  desirable  quality  can  be 
cultivated. 

The  best  method  for  stimulating  the 
faculty  of  creative  thinking  is  more  or 
less  an  individual  problem.  It  depends 
for  one  thing  on  the  lines  along  which 


our  interests  lie;  whether  we  wish  to 
create,  originate,  experiment  and  think 
for  ourselves,  or  whether  we  are  willing 
to  accept  things  in  general  and  be 
satisfied  with  copying  others;  always 
following  instead  of  sometimes  leading. 
One  of  the  most  important  things  in 
education  is  to  stimulate  this  creative 
faculty  and  not  to  stifle  it.  Show  me 
the  child  who  lacks  imagination  and  I 
will  show  you  a  dimce.  Imagination, 
besides  being  active  and  passive,  may  be 
for  good  or  for  bad.  It  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  former  that  we,  as  art 
teachers,  wield  an  enormous  influence. 
Children  and  young  people  do  not  have 
to  be  urged  to  make  use  of  their  imagi- 
nations; it  is  as  natural  for  them  to 
imagine  things  as  it  is  for  a  fish  to  swim. 
The  problem  for  us  is  to  discover  the 
dreams  and  ideas  of  these  young 
people,  draw  them  out,  develop  them, 
stimulate  them  and  direct  them  into 
the  right  channels;  that  is,  make  them 
active  instead  of  passive. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  do  this  by  means 
of  certain  rules  or  strict  disciplinary 
measures,  it  is  an  individual  problem. 
In  this  we  are  helped  by  the  fact  of 
having  a  limited  number  of  students 
in  each  class,  so  that  we  are  able  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  them 
individually. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  the  following 
suggestions  may  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
further  endeavor  along  this  line  that  I 
am  giving  them.  The  age  and  type  of 
the  student  is  so  varied  and  requires  such 
different  methods  of  approach  that  I  am 
forced  to  generalize  and  be  less  specific 
than  I  should  desire. 

The  question  as  to  how  many  students 
have  read  "Treasure  Island,"  "Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  under  the  Sea, "  "The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  "Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,"  "The 
Arabian  Nights,"  etc.,  will  reveal  two 
things;  first,  the  general  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  class,  especially  among  those 
who  have  read  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned books;  and  secondly,  a  surprising 
number  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  not 
read  them.  Now  ask  them  to  read  any 
one  of  these  books  within  a  given  time 
and  then  have  them  make  a  black  and 
white  composition  of  any  scene  or  event 
of  the  narrative  which  appeals  to  them 
most. 

It  is  advisable  that  they  work  in 
charcoal,  that  much  disliked  but 
remarkably  pliable  medium.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  give  a 
talk  on  the  value  of  charcoal  as  a 
medium  of  artistic  expression.  I  have 
seen  students  wrap  a  piece  of  paper 
around  a  stick  of  charcoal  in  order  to 
avoid  soiling  their  fingers.  This  is 
unworkmanlike,  and  a  mistaken  attitude 
that  should  be  overcome  at  the  begin- 


ning. Michael  Angelo,  or  any  of  the 
great  masters  were  not  afraid  to  soil 
their  hands  in  creating  a  beautiful 
mural  painting,  piece  of  sculpture, 
fresco  or  a  carved  altarpiece. 

The  first  composition  will  show  among 
other  things  several  centers  of  interest, 
concentration  on  unimportant  details, 
lack  of  contrast  of  black  and  white  areas, 
poor  balance,  and  numerous  violations  of 
the  principles  of  beauty.  Here  is  the 
chance  for  the  teacher  to  do  some  real, 
constructive  teaching,  whereby  the 
student  will  gain  valuable  cultural  as 
well  as  practical  knowledge. 

Tack  all  the  compositions  on  to  a 
screen  or  board  and  require  the  students 
to  gather  around  them  with  note  books, 
and  criticise  each  composition.  If 
your  knowledge  of  composition  is  lim- 
ited, by  all  means  obtain  the  eight 
plates  of  "Design  Principles"  by  Mr. 
P.  J.  Lemos.  You  will  be  able  to  apply 
any  or  all  of  these  principles  in  the 
criticism  of  any  of  your  compositions. 

Forget  for  the  time  being  the  fact  that 
you  must  have  so  many  water  color 
sketches  of  still  life  or  flowers;  so  many 
posters,  or  so  many  flashy  all-over 
patterns  for  the  annual  exhibit,  in  order 
to  show  your  ability  as  an  art  instructor. 
If  you  are  at  all  anxious  to  obtain 
original,  creative  work  from  your 
students  you  will  be  repaid  by  trying 
this  problem  with  your  class.  You 
must  be  on  the  alert  to  recognize  the 
possibilities  in  any  of  these  compositions, 
help  the  student  to  develop  them  and 
bring  the  work  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
These  compositions  may  be  either 
decorative  or  realistic  in  treatment,  and 
may  be  limited  to  a  few  or  many  values 
which  may  later  be  interpreted  in  color. 

The    assignment    of    subjects    may 
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correlate  with  any  other  department  in 
school,  history,  literature,  dramatic  art, 
music,  etc.  You  must  furnish  the  right 
kind  of  inspiration.  Any  of  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  Oscar  Wilde's  "The 
Happy  Prince,"  "The  Birthday  of  the 
Infanta"  and  legends  from  Bullfinch's 
"Age  of  Fable,"  biblical  stories,  or 
historical  events  all  lend  themselves 
admirably  for  this  purpose. 

If  you  want  to  introduce  some  of  the 
play  element  into  the  problem,  ask  them 
to  draw  four  different  dolls,  elves, 
gnomes,  animals  or  toys,  making  them 
about  three  inches  high  and  one  inch 
apart.  This  will  call  for  original  ideas 
and  will  result  in  a  variety  of  expression. 
Should  you  wish  to  carry  the  problem  a 
step  further,  ask  the  class  to  draw  these 
same  figures  in  different  positions,  either 
moving  or  stationary,  but  retaining  their 
general  characteristics.  This  will 
require  careful  drawing  and  a  knowledge 
of  elementary  perspective.  The  prob- 
lem may  still  be  carried  a  step  further 


by  making  working  drawings  of  the  best 
dolls  or  toys  and  having  these  made  up 
in  the  manual  training  department, 
afterwards  working  them  out  in  color. 

The  practical  application  of  costume 
design,  a  decorative  design,  or  scenic 
design  can  be  worked  out  very  effec- 
tively by  a  costume  ball  for  which  the 
students  design  and  make  their  own 
costumes  and  accessories.  A  definite 
period,  style,  country,  historical  event 
or  book  should  be  selected  as  a  back- 
ground, and  the  costumes,  decorations 
and  accessories  be  as  accurately  in 
keeping  as  possible.  The  clown  suit, 
ballet  dress,  toreador  and  similar  suits 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  town 
costumer  so  often  as  to  be  of  little 
artistic  value. 

With  the  wealth  of  good  books, 
plays,  moving  pictures,  and  good 
reference  material,  it  should  not  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  find  sufficient  material 
to  act  as  an  incentive  in  the  process  of 
stimulating  the  imagination. 


The  Fire-Place  as  a  Design  Problem 


ERI  H.  RICHARDSON 


1HAD  never  heard  of  the  fire-place 
being  offered  as  a  problem  for  school 
design,  and  until  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Lemos,  the  Editor,  set  me  to  thinking 
by  his  request  for  an  article,  it  had  not 
occurred  to  me  what  an  excellent  sub- 
ject it  would  be  for  that  purpose. 

Two  years  ago,  at  Christmas  time, 
my  son  presented  me,  along  with  his 
"regular  present,"  a  pencil  drawing  of 
a  fire-place.    At  that  time  he  was  nine 


years  old.  I  do  not  mention  the  fact 
because  his  effort  would  ordinarily  be 
considered  particularly  brilliant,  but  I 
received  nothing  on  that  Christmas  day 
that  gave  me  more  pleasure,  and  as  a 
basis  for  a  successful  fire-place  design, 
it  was  a  winner.  I  produce,  herewith, 
my  son's  Christmas  fire-place  drawing 
and  my  own  revision  of  it. 

Certain  Colonial  fire-places  offered  a 
precedent,    the    brick    manufacturers 
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offered  the  advertising  and  anybody 
made  the  designs  for  an  era  of  brick 
fire-places  which  I  am  thankful  to  say 
is  rapidly  waning.  Colonial  wood 
mantels,  smrounding  the  old,  hand- 
made and  textm^  brick  are  worthy  of 
any  Colonial  fire-place  today,  but  the 
pressed  brick  contraptions  and  contor- 
tions with  semi-circular  openings  and 
other  grotesque  forms  which  have  been 
wished  upon  thousands  of  homes  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  architectural 
lesson  they  offer,  which  is  that  brick 
unless  carefully  and  simply  handled, 
may  be  more  successfully  appUed  to  the 
foundations  and  chimneys. 

Modem  tiles  in  various  shapes,  glazed 
and  unglazed  and  many  of  them  beauti- 
fully hand-made,  offer  an  unlimited 
palette  to  one  famiUar  with  their  use. 
The  very  fact  of  their  diversity  compli- 
cates the  problem  somewhat  but  makes 
the  search  more  worth  while. 

The  fire-place,  the  most  important 
piece  of  permanent  furniture  in  the 
home,  is  worthy  of  love  and  attention 
and  most  careful  planning  and  to  such  as 
have  this  appreciation  of  the  hearth- 
stone, your  humble  servant'd  efforts 
have  for  many  years  and  still  remain, 
fully  dedicated.  It  is  his  belief  that  a 
good  fire-place  will  add  considerably  to 
the  homing  instinct  of  the  entire  family 
and  that  many  nights  of  vain  search  for 
pleasure  are  prompted  by  the  lack  of 
a  comfortable  fire-place  which  would 
give  pleasure,  comfort  and  rest  com- 
bined. 

As  a  simple  problem  in  fire-place 
design,  I  show  four  details  of  a  tile 
border  around  the  fire-place  intended  to 
be  built  within  a  wooden  mantle,  all 
with  the  same  approximate  demensions. 


I  have  never  found  a  dimension  which 
could  not  be  worked  successfully  in  tile, 
in  fact  the  very  diflSculties  of  the  prob- 
lem sometimes  produce  unique  and 
beautiful  results. 

As  a  school  problem,  I  beUeve  the 
fire-place  would  be  a  subject  of  value 
from  more  standpoints  than  that  of 
design.  It  would  attract  attention  to 
this  feature  of  the  home  in  an  interesting 
way  and  should  encourage  a  considera- 
tion of  the  fire-place  in  the  student's 
mind.  Proposing  units  of  different 
sizes  as  a  basis  for  the  design,  then  intro- 
ducing border  mouldings  or  decorative 
panels,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  problem 
and  the  proverbial  originaUty  of  the 
student  would  undoubtedly  produce 
some  worth  while  results;  many,  no 
doubt,  which  a  professional  de8ig;ner 
and  builder  of  fire-places  would  be 
happy  to  make  use  of. 

I  show,  herewith,  a  number  of 
designed  fire-places  inspired  by  entirely 
different  conditions,  which  remind  us  of 
the  diversity  of  this  piece  of  furniture. 
In  color,  the  fire-place  may  either  be 
made  to  match  the  general  design  and 
details  of  the  room  or  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  separate  object  of  art  and 
treated  as  an  entity. 

The  fact  that  the  fire-place  through- 
out the  centuries  has  siu^ved  so  much 
bad  construction  and  general  abuse  is 
proof  of  its  importance  in  the  home 
scheme.  The  problem  of  construction, 
however,  has  now  been  solved  from  a 
practical  standpoint  and  the  fire-place 
may  be  made  to  work  properly  and  give 
real  surrounding  and  marrow-warming 
heat,  as  well  as  to  form  the  most 
intimate  and  beautiful,  permanent 
decorative  feature  of  the  home. 
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The  Pursuit  of  a  Hobby 

J.  ROGER  ULLRICH 


THE  pursuit  of  a  hobby  seems  to 
engage  the  spare  moments  of  an 
ever  increasing  portion  of  our  people. 
Whether  it  be  the  collecting  of  stamps, 
amateur  photography,  wanderlust 
strolls,  or  what  not,  both  the  pleasing 
and  profit  derived  therefrom  are  indeed 
signs  of  wholesomeness  much  to  be 
commended.  The  range  of  subjects 
and  labor  involved  in  the  work  of  some 
collectors  is  really  beyond  one's  imagina- 
tion. Be  it  the  young  medical  student 
searching  the  forest  gloom  for  rare 
moulds,  or  the  musician  collecting  china 
elephants,  all  appear  to  come  within  the 
category  of  the  hobbyist. 

The  collection  of  natural  history 
specimens  began  first  as  a  hobby  and 
later  developed  into  the  exhaustive  and 
scientifically  classified  museum  dis- 
plays. It  is  a  field  in  which  vast 
labors  of  love  have  been  performed.  Of 
the  three  kingdoms,  animal,  mineral  and 
vegetable,  each  has  its  adherents.  And 
of  the  things  manufactured  by  man, — 
stamps,  coins,  weapons,  chinaware, 
inunense  collections  by  amatems  are  in 
existence.  Some  of  these,  however, 
are  very  costly  if  gone  into  deeply. 
Mineralogy  offers  an  alluring  field,  but 
one's  locaUty  is  apt  to  be  so  quickly 
exhausted  in  possibilities,  that  any  kind 
of  collection  is  bound  to  be  made  up  of 
specimens  obtained  from  a  considerable 
distance. 

The  collecting  of  birds  was  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  quite  in  vogue, 
but  with  the  more  universal  apprecia- 


tion of  their  worth  living  rather  than 
stuffed  specimens,  the  hobby  has  fallen 
into  disrepute.  In  the  field  of  flowers, 
from  John  Bartram  of  colonial  times 
down  to  the  present  day,  botanists  have 
gathered  and  mounted  with  the  most 
painstaking  care,  practically  every 
species  of  our  vegetable  life. 

The  effort  to  be  original  drives  many 
enthusiasts  into  fields  little  invaded 
except  by  the  professional  scientist. 
Lack  of  competition,  abundance  of 
material,  or  limited  funds  are  other 
causes  for  the  selection  of  odd  subjects. 
Even  the  lowly  tree  fungus,  the  sp^ecies 
of  which  are  nmnbered  in  the  hundreds, 
has  its  admirers.  Valuable  work  is 
going  on  in  this  field,  as  in  the  making  of 
photographs  of  Ughtning.  Oriental 
ware  and  Chinese  curios  form  many 
picturesque  collections,  while  the  reptile 
family,  including  snakes,  tree  toads  and 
lizards  have  their  appeal  to  the  less 
squeamish  and  aesthetic  temperaments. 
The  writer  has  a  friend  whose  particular 
fancy  was  the  collection  of  theatrical 
programs  of  years  back.  This  collection 
eventually  became  so  complete,  that  it 
proved  a  valuable  source  of  information 
in  the  preparation  of  a  college  thesis  on 
the  dramatic  history  of  Philadelphia. 
These  somewhat  lengthy  remarks  are 
intended  to  lead  up  to  the  particular 
hobby  to  which  I  am  addicted,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  namely  the  collection  of 
,  butterflies.  Hardly  anywhere  in  the 
three  kingdoms  of  earth's  substance, 
has  nature  been  so   lavish   with   her 
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colors  as  among  the  butterflies.  Rang- 
ing the  world  from  the  dwarfed  species 
of  the  Arctics  to  the  gorgeous  winged 
creatures  of  the  Tropics,  their  variety  in 
form  and  color  is  as  abundant  a  field  of 
inspiration  as  any  lover  of  nature  could 
wish  for.  The  colors  are  fairly  perma- 
nent, too.  Butterflies  mounted  for  over 
twentyyears  inoneof  thecity's  museums 
are  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation. 
A  study  of  the  chromography  of  these 
insects  is  valuable,  for  nature,  unlike 
man,  never  uses  bad  taste  in  her  selec- 
tion and  combination  of  colors. 

Most  specimens  are  captured  by 
means  of  a  collecting  net.  This  net  is  of 
some  light  weight  material  Uke  mosquito 
netting;  it  is  cone  shaped  and  bound  to  a 
hoop  which  has  a  handle  about  three 
feet  long.  Nets  may  be  easily  made  at 
home  by  exercising  a  little  resourceful- 
ness, or  one  can  purchase  a  rather 
elaborate  folding  variety. 

As  soon  as  the  butterfly  has  been 
entangled  in  the  net,  it  should  be 
clasped  by  the  body  under  the  wings  and 
hdd  firmly  with  the  fingers  to  prevent 
its  struggles  from  spoiling  its  beautiful 
wings.  Then  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  are 
poiu^  over  the  body  to  suffocate  and 
kill  it  before  removal  from  the  net. 
Most  collectors  carry  with  them  a  glass 
jar  containing  a  small  quantity  of  potas- 
sium cyanide,  the  fumes  of  which  readily 
kill  any  insect.  This  is  both  a  dangerous 
and  clumsy  method  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  as  handy  as  alcohol.  The  liquid 
is  carried  in  a  little  glass  vial  with  a 
rather  large  cork,  so  that  it  may  be 
uncorked  with  one  hand  while  the  other 
is  holding  the  struggling  insect.  After 
removal  from  the  net,  a  pin  or  needle  is 
forced  vertically  through  the  forepart  of 
the  body  just  back  of  the  head  and  thus 


secured  the  butterfly  is  ready   for  the 
setting  board. 

The  setting  board  is  a  piece  of  soft 
smooth  wood,  say  five  inches  broad  by 
ten  long.  Running  lengthwise  through 
the  center  is  a  V-shaped  groove,  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep  and  wide  at 
the  top.  The  groove  is  to  accommodate 
the  body  of  the  butterfly,  so  that  when 
its  wings  are  pinned  down  to  the  board, 
they  will  extended  out  horizontally 
from  the  body.  The  setting  of  the 
wings  in  order  to  display  them  to  best 
advantage  is  the  most  diflScult  process 
of  all,  and  one  which  requires  both 
patience  and  skill  for  its  successful 
accomplishment. 

Firfet,  the  butterfly  is  placed  in  the 
groove  of  the  board  and  secured  by 
means  of  the  pin  previously  thrust 
through  it.  Then  the  wings  are  spread 
out  by  means  of  a  setting  needle,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  fine  needle 
fastened  into  the  end  of  a  match  stick. 
In  moving  the  wings  with  this  Uttle  tool, 
they  are  caught  just  back  of  the  large 
veins,  because  the  membrane  between 
is  very  delicate  and  will  rupture  with  the 
slightest  pressure.  At  once  little  strips 
of  tissue  paper  are  pinned  down  over 
the  wings  until  the  drying  out  of  the 
body  has  hardened  them  into  place. 
Thus  set,  the  butterfly  should  be 
allowed  to  dry  from  two  days  to  a  week 
before  removing  to  mount. 

There  are  several  ways  of  mounting, 
the  old  method  being  to  pin  the  butter- 
flies in  rows  in  large,  glass  covered  trays. 
But  the  newer  method  of  sealing  them  in 
small  cases  is  so  superior  that  we  need 
consider  it  only.  The  Riker  specimen 
mount  consists  of  a  shallow  pasteboard 
box  with  a  glass  top,  and  contains  a  pad 
of  fine  surgical  absorbent  cotton.    On 
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this  bed,  which  excludes  pests,  dust  and 
moisture,  the  butterfly  is  laid,  the  glass 
lid  is  pressed  down  firmly  and  then 
fastened  with  pins.  Thus  secured,  the 
specimen  is  permanently  preserved  and 
may  be  handled  or  moved  about  from 
place  to  place  without  receiving  any 
harm. 

Art  and  biology  teachers  find  these 
mounts  excellent  for  passing  around 
among  their  pupils  in  the  class  rooms. 

One  thing  should  not  be  lost  sight  of; 
in  the  whole  process  of  mounting,  the 
butterfly  is  never  touched  directly  with 
the  hands  after  it  has  once  been  removed 
from  the  collecting  net.  A  small  pair  of 
tweezers  or  forceps  are  indispensable  for 
the  work  of  handling,  since  every  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  to  prevent  rub- 
bmg  off  from  the  wings  the  minute 
scales  which  are  the  butterfly's  source 
of  color. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  note  a  few  facts 
concerning  the  habits  of  butterflies. 
They  follow  the  wild  flowers  in  succes- 
sive broods  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. On  hazy,  cloudy,  or  windy  days 
few  specimens  wiU  be  abroad,  and 
before  nine  and  after  four  hardly  any 
will  be  found.  They  seem  to  wait  imtil 
the  sun  has  dried  the  dew  from  the 
leaves  before  sailing  forth  for  the  day's 
frolic.  Toward  four  o'clock,  they  seek 
roosting  places  in  the  trees  and  bushes 
for  the  night.  A  hot,  sunny  day  in 
August  with  a  gentle  breeze  stirring  to 
carry  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  is  the 
time  to  look  for  them.  In  fact,  one  must 
study  the  countryside  in  the  pursuit  of 
butterflies.  The  low,  moist,  grassy 
meadows  are  the  ideal  places.  In  the 
woods  or  upon  the  dry  fields  of  short 


grass  they  are  more  rarely  seen.  Follow 
a  Uttle  stream  'cross  country,  and 
search  among  the  bushy  growths  which 
define  its  mossy  bank.  In  other  words, 
seek  their  food  plants  if  you  would  hunt 
them.  The  true  sportsman  does  not 
kill  for  the  sake  of  killing,  and  in 
collecting  of  butterflies,  we  should  not 
take  more  than  we  need  or  give  them 
unnecessary  pain  in  any  way.  They 
are  a  creation  of  beauty  for  our  enjoy- 
ment and  are  just  as  worthy  of  our  love 
and  admiration  as  either  the  birds  or 
wild  flowers. 

The  classification  of  butterflies  is  too 
large  a  field  to  attempt  any  summary 
here.  Literature  on  the  subject  is  both 
abundant  and  richly  illustrated  in 
colors.  However,  I  know  of  no  books 
more  suitable  for  beginners  than  Dr. 
Holland's  "The  Butterfly  Guide" 
(dedicated  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica), or  Comstock's  "How  to  Know  the 
Butterflies."  Even  so,  the  best  books 
have  their  shortcomings  and  the  real 
joy  of  the  hobby  lies  in  the  personal 
work  and  minute  observation. 

To  the  readers  of  School  Arts,  I 
need  not  mention  the  possibiUties  in 
using  these  natural  history  specimens  as 
motifs  for  design  units.  Especially  in 
stencilling,  where  a  harmonious  color 
scheme  is  often  a  serious  question  even 
to  advanced  students,  it  will  be  found 
so  helpful  to  spread  out  before  one  a  half 
dozen  mounted  butterflies,  and  study 
carefully  their  exquisite  coloring. 
Under  the  microscope  the  tiny  wing 
scales  are  seen  to  be  woven  together  into 
a  fabric-Uke  pattern.  Here  alone  is 
unlimited  field  for  textile  design. 
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Developing  the  Vein  of  Gold 

FLORENCE  MORRISON 


DEAN  Swift  said,  "Although  men 
are  accused  of  not  knowing  their 
own  weakness,  yet  perhaps  as  few  know 
their  own  strength.  It  is  in  men  as  in 
soils,  where  sometimes  there  is  a  vein  of 
gold  which  the  owner  knows  not  of. " 

What  about  the  vein  of  resource  and 
initiative  in  children  which  parents  and 
teachers  know  not  of?  Indeed  how  can 
they  know  unless  they  give  the  children 
oppotimity  to  reveal  it  to  them? 

For  ages  we  have  tried  in  vain,  verily, 
to  mould  children  by  the  identical 
pattern.  When  all  pupils  did  the  same 
thing,  in  the  same  way,  at  the  same 
time,  reiterating  "what  the  book  said," 
the  work  was  counted  a  success!  How 
we  ever  hoped  to  produce  great  designers 
in  any  Une  by  such  methods,  is  a  deeply 
concealed  mystery! 

When  the  pupil  is  doing  the  thing  he 
deUghts  in  doing,  he  is  too  busy  and 
absorbed  in  the  project  to  trouble  any- 
one; so,  if  we  are  able  to  discover  the 
things  which  children  really  love  to  do, 
the  worn  out  problem  of  school  disci- 
pline becomes  a  dead  issue.  We  have 
made  a  discovery  that  has  solved  many 
difficulties  and  has  unlimited  possibility. 
This  experiment  was  first  tried  in  a  third 
grade,  with  eight-  and  nine-year-old 
children. 

A  wooden  toy  rocking-horse,  gaily 
decorated  with  blue  and  orange  paint, 
was  made  in  the  manual  training  class 
for  the  kindergarten.  Itwaslargeenough 
for  two  children  to  ride  at  the  same  time. 
This  was  placed  so  that  the  third  grade 
children  could  examine  it  well.    They 


were  delighted  and  expressed  desire  to 
own  one,  just  Uke  it.  Our  game  was 
won  then  and  there!  When  children 
want  a  thing  strongly  enough,  they  are 
willing  to  work  for  it. 

Cardboard  tablet  backs  and  scissors 
were  given  each  child,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  small  model  just  like 
the  large  one  he  so  coveted.  Without 
hesitation  they  speedily  went  to  work, 
unaided  by  the  teacher.  The  result  was 
each  child  had  the  toy  he  wanted,  not 
only  "Made  in  America"  but  made  by 
his  own  hands.  It  was  interesting  to 
see  the  varied  methods  of  construction 
they  employed.  The  favorite  one 
seemed  the  placing  of  a  piece  through  a 
slit.  They  were  all  different  sizes,  but 
all  bore  close  resemblance  to  the  model. 

The  best  part  of  this  sort  of  thing  is 
that  the  child  is  thrown  absolutely  on 
his  own  resources;  made  to  think  the 
thing  out  for  himself.  Since  this  first 
successful  attempt,  the  same  children 
have  reproduced  many  other  toys  and 
pieces  of  furniture.  They  are  ready 
now  to  make  variations  and  original 
models,  having  worked  out  the  method 
of  construction  and  gained  the  "success- 
ful habit."  It  has  been  gratifying  to 
see  the  things  these  same  children  have 
made  out  of  wood,  at  home.  In  many 
cases,  they  have  copied  the  cardboard 
models  they  made  in  school. 

We  "amen"  Emerson's  words, 
"Power  dwells  with  cheerfulness;  hope 
puts  in  a  working  mood,  whilst  despair 
is  no  muse  and  untunes  the  active 
powers." 
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Design  and  Americanization 

A  Problem  in  Costume  Design 
KATHERINE  G.  SANDERS 


AMERICANIZATION  came  to  Au- 
burn,  New  York,  in  a  unique  way. 
Mary  Seymour  is  a  doll  used  in  school 
work  and  loaned  to  children  who  have 
achieved  best  results  in  their  work.* 

When  Mary  Seymour  became  famous 
and  was  first  written  about,  she  was 
dressed  throughout  like  a  t3rpical, 
sensible  American  child,  equipped  with  a 
hat,  sport-coat  and  suitcase  containing 
a  night-dress,  so  that  she  could  spend 
the  week  end  with  the  child  earning  the 
privilege  of  having  her  for  a  guest.  In 
one  of  the  descriptions  she  was  called 
Her  Majesty,  Mary  Seymour. 

The  Manual  Training  boys  heard  the 
story  read,  and  decided  that  Her 
Majesty,  being  a  queen,  should  have  a 
throne  and  at  once  provided  one. 
There  she  sits  while  the  children  try  to 
be  good  so  that  she  can  go  home  with 
them. 

There  she  sat  when  our  School  Doctor 
Rob  Roy  McCully  was  in  office  and 
there  he  went  often,  when  on  visits  to 
Se3anour  School,  and  made  the  remark 
that  there  was  the  best  bit  of  American- 
ization he  had  seen  in  town. 

Now,  in  many  localities  we  call  our 
costume  designing,  which  in  the  lower 
grades  is  the  study  of  the  spectrum,  its 
tints,  shades  or  tones  according  to  the 
grade — the  delightful  pastime  of  making 
paper  doUs. 

I  think  Miss  Miatt  was  the  first  of  us 
to  start  off  using  fashion  plates.  Of 
course,  we  could  not  copy  her  literally, 
so  we  use  the  figure  found  in  the  Indus- 

*See  Tbs  School  Abts  Maoasinb,  December.  1919. 


trial  Arts  Text  Book,  and  with  the  nice, 
modem  colored  construction  papers  or 
water  colors  as  the  teacher  directs  we 
revel  in  six  pretty  frocks. 

Alas  for  rules  for  cutting,  planning, 
drafting  and  all  manner  of  technical 
schemes,  we  use  only  the  Kimono  style. 
It  suits  our  ability  in  the  primary,  and 
the  matter  of  taste  and  color  is  the  aim 
of  our  intermediates,  but  the  joy  of  it  is 
so  great  that  we  are  forced  to  limit  the 
time. 

Last  year  in  the  locality  where  the 
foreign  bom  are  striving  to  be  100  per 
cent  American,  a  teacher  with  an  idea 
that  real  originality  means  to  give  the 
child  no  hint  or  guidance  but  to  let  him 
severely  alone,  had  the  most  horrifying 
results,  but  through  it  such  a  wonderful 
lesson  evolved  that  it  may  have  been  a 
goodwayafterall.  Purplesweretrimmed 
with  bright  red,  the  most  vivid  greens 
had  the  rawest  kind  of  orange;  purple 
and  red;  in  fact,  colors  fairly  screamed 
at  one. 

What  to  do  under  the  circumstances 
was  a  problem.  The  skill  used  to 
depict  these  horrors  was  evident.  Sud- 
denly an  inspiration  came  and  I  said, 
"Children,  Miss  Sanders  is  going  to  the 
Berkshires  to  study  this  summer  and  she 
needs  some  gowns.  Suppose  you  plan  a 
blue  gown  for  her.  Trim  it  with  white 
or  black  as  you  like.  Dark  blue  if  it  is 
the  right  tone  of  color  will  do."  Dis- 
cussions of  tone  followed  and  a  few 
remarks  on  how  the  dresses  already 
made  might  be  improved. 
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At  the  Dext  visit  bright,  alert  children 
sat  up  waiting  to  spring  their  surprise. 
Any  dealer  in  the  useful  "ready  made" 
would  have  bought.  It  was  a  large 
room  containing  forty  children  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  duplicate.  The 
most  delightful  part  of  it  was  that  not 
half  the  children  wanted  to  give  theirs 
up,  theywere  so  fond  of  them;  and  when 
their  common,  everyday  envelope  be- 
came a  suitcase  merely  by  adding  straps 
of  crayon  their  cup  of  happiness  over- 
flowed. 

Who  would  not  assist  at  Americanizing 
the  foreign  born,  if  teaching  them  what 
to  wear  is  the  very  best  way?  Espec- 
ially when  there  is  such  a  ready  and 
joyful  response. 

Exhibit  A.  A  Problem  for  Christmas 
was  a  choice  of  several  things,  one  being 
the  making  of  a  doll  of  any  kind,  remem- 
bering the  work  on  last  year's  faces. 


A  year  ago  an  S.  0.  S.  call  came — 
"Please  come  down  and  see  if  our  dolls' 
faces  will  do!"  Out  of  thirty-five 
people,  thirty-three  had  nice  faces,  not  a 
Jack  o'Lantern  or  a  gargoyle  among 
them.  Practice  on  the  proportion  or 
arithmetic  had  doneitandthenai^htiest 
boy  in  the  room  said,  "Oh,  Mrs.  Brown, 
I  just  love  my  dolly, "  and  kissed  it. 
Those  were  cloth  dolls. 

This  year  it  was  a  vote  fifty-fifty  for 
paper  dolls  and  Katie  gave  me  her  set, 
suitcase  and  all.  Suitcase  improved  on 
mine.  Mrs.  Brown  told  me  that  the 
green  gown  was  a  replica  of  a  small 
favorite  dress.  She  was  requested  to 
stand  forth  and  be  copied. 

Exhibit  B  is  the  choicest  of  my  posses- 
sions. They  say  "  the  children  are 
wearing  the  correct  thing  in  large 
numbers." 
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The  Teaching  of  Color  to  Children 

E.  K.  BUCHOLZ  and  MABEL  SANCHEZ 


YEARS  of  experience  in  the  class 
rooms  of  little  children  has  empha- 
sized the  lack  of  a  definite  and  satisfac- 
tory outline,  setting  forth  the  principles 
of  form  and  color  and  showing  their 
appUcation  in  the  construction  of  objects 
useful  to  the  child  and  those  he  loves. 
The  impression  thus  emphasized  has 
been  deepened  by  the  reaUzation  of  the 
necessary  relation  existing  between 
these  things  and  the  normal  wide-awake 
child.  Observation  in  many  schools 
and  reports  from  many  teachers  confirm 
the  need  of  a  Graded  Course  in  Indus- 
trial Arts  for  schools,  which  should 
begin  with  the  simplest  in  form  and 
color  and  develop  in  sequence  so  care- 
fully and  slowly  that  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  year's  work  the  pupil  may  have 
a  practically  complete  knowledge  of 
Industrial  Art  as  it  is  used  in  all  depart- 
ments of  business  and  social  life.  With 
such  a  purpose  in  view,  this  course  has 
been  planned.  Its  aim  is  to  help  the 
busy  and  inexperienced  teacher  to 
inspire  the  pupils  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  of  the 
generosity  of  Providence  in  providing 
for  man  all  that  is  necessary  to  his  well 
being — and  especially  in  acquainting 
him  with  the  historical  and  local  facts 
concerning  the  material  with  which  he 
works;  to  dwell  upon  design,  showing 
that  design  and  its  principles  are 
essential  in  every  vocation;  to  have  each 
child  feel,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  when 
a  free  period  is  given  him  in  which  to 
work  at  a  desired  problem  based  on 
information  that  he  has  made  his  own, 
that  he  has  created — and  that  he  who 


creates  useful  and  beautiful  objects  is 
approaching  the  divine. 

While  original  work  is  required  from 
the  first  year,  a  large  fund  of  informa- 
tion is  given  in  the  first  three  grades. 
In  the  fourth  grade  it  is  continued,  the 
teacher  directing,  yet  requiring  the 
initiative  from  the  pupil.  This  plan 
continues  through  the  grades,  the 
teacher  being  given  full  information  as 
to  the  best  way  to  inspire. 

Oiu*  inspiration  has  come  from  the 
responsiveness  of  the  little  child  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  from  the  teachers  with 
whom  we  have  worked.  It  contains  no 
theoretical  matter,  every  lesson  having 
been  tested  throughout  and  proven  to 
be  within  the  ability  of  the  average,  not 
the  talented  child,  and  has  brought  joy 
to  him. 


/^N£  night  last  April  the  Moon  shone  so 
^^^  brightly  that  the  fairies  could  not  stay  at 
home.  Fairies,  you  know,  are  such  timid 
little  people  that  it  is  only  on  special  occasions 
that  they  ever  venture  away  from  home  except 
at  night. 

There  are  three  little  fairies  about  whom  I 
am  going  to  tell  you.  The  first  one's  name  is 
Red.  (Here  teacher  shows  pupils  her  red  5  in. 
circle  and  pastes  it  to  cardboard  about  2  in. 
from  top.)    Little  Red  is  the  fairy  of  love. 

Then  there  is  Yellow.  (Teacher  shows 
pupils  her  yellow  5  in.  circle  and  pastes  it  to 
cardboard  chart  214  in.  below  red  circle.) 
Little  Yellow  is  the  fairy  of  light  and  simshine. 

Then  comes  Blue.  (Teacher  shows  pupils 
her  blue  5  in.  circle  and  pastes  it  to  cardboard 
chart  2}4  in.  below  yellow  circle.)  Little  Blue 
is  the  fairy  of  truth. 

They  are  three  very  good  and  valuable 
fairies  and  you  shall  see  later  in  our  story  how 
much  good  they  do  and  how  much  beauty  they 
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give  to  this  world,  and  how  dull  and  dreary  our 
world  would  be  without  them. 

On  this  beautiful  April  night  on  a  grassy  hill, 
little  Red,  Yellow  and  Blue  were  dancing,  hand 
in  hand,  to  music  made  by  a  cricket  in  a  nearby 
tree. 

''It  will  soon  be  dawn,''  said  little  Red, 
pausing  in  her  dance,  "And  I  have  not  done 
one  kind  deed  tonight.''  ''Nor  I,"  said  little 
Yellow,  thoughtfully. 

Little  Blue  said,  "Let  us  away  and  find  our 
work,  for  there  is  plenty  to  do  and  we  know  our 
Queen  will  not  be  happy  unless  we  make  some 
one  else  happy  tonight." 

So  away  flew  the  three  little  fairies,  hand  in 
hand. 
Suggestions: — Optional  on  part  of  teacher. 

1.  Show  colored  kindergarten  balls — first 
of  kindergarten  gifts. 

2.  Give  each  pupil  a  handful  of  sticks  of  the 
three  studied  colors,  red,  yellow,  blue,  only — 
have  them  sorted  into  piles  of  one  color  only. 

3.  Play,  "Thinking  Game"  like  this— 
Pupils  are  told  to  think  of  something  that  is  red, 
like  the  red  stick.  Insist  upon  complete  reply 
as, 

"Ann's  hair  ribbon  is  red  like  this  stick." 
"That  rose  is  yellow  like  this  stick." 
"The  sky  is  blue  like  this  stick." 
Recall  frequently  meaning  of  colors. 

4.  String  colored  wooden  beads  of  three 
colors  only  in  a  given  order. 

Review,  "Thinking  Game." 

5.  Make  paper  chains,  using  three  colors — 
or  only  one  color.    Use  strips  9'  x  2 ' . 

6.  Make  chain  by  stringing  a  1'  paper 
circle  of  one  of  above  colors  and  1'  long  tube, — 
alternately.  Or  if  desired  the  three  colors,  in 
circles,  may  be  used  with  tube  between  each. 
Order  in  placing  of  colored  circles  must  be 
insisted  upon.  Tubes  may  be  made  by  cutting 
soda  water  tub  tubes  into  1"  strips. 

7.  Pupils  may  bring  to  school  bits  of  paper, 
cloth,  string,  etc.,  of  the  three  colors.  (Discard 
tints  or  shades.  The  normal  primary  color  is 
what  we  are  aiming  to  teach.)  Match  bit  of 
colored  material  with  color  chart.  If  true, 
retain,  not  true,  discard.  Play  game  of, 
"Finding  Fairies, "  as:  Let  one  pupil  go  up  and 
down  aisles  looking  for  Red.  Have  all  pupils 
with  red  bits  stand  on  one  side  of  room.  Let 
another  pupil  find  all  children  with  yellow  bits, 
have  them  stand  on   another  side  of  room. 


Repeat  with  Blue.  Estimate  by  sight  not  by 
counting  the  greatest  number  of  one  color.  The 
least  number. 

8.  What  grows  in  oiu*  gardens  and  makes  us 
happy  by  their  beauty  and  fragrance.  Name 
some. 

Name  a  red  flower,  another,  another. 
Name  a  blue  flower,  another,  another. 
Name  a  yellow  flower,  another,  another. 

9.  What  grows  in  our  gardens  which  besides 
being  beautiful  to  look  at,  gives  us  food? 
Vegetables?  Which  vegetable  is  red?  Which 
vegetable  is  yellow?    Which  vegetable  is  blue? 

10.  Literature.  "  Little  Red-Riding-Hood, " 
"Little  Red  Hen."  Little  Boy  Blue,"  etc. 

Material 
(For  teacher  only) 

One  5  in.  red  paper  circle. 

One  5  in,  yellow  paper  circle. 

One  5  in.  blue  paper  circle. 

One  white  cardboard,  9"  x  24". 

Paste. 

Teacher  will  review  Story  of  Color  Fairies  as 
given  in  First  Lesson.  Have  various  objects 
in  sight  of  those  three  colors.  Let  pupils  find 
and  name  them,  as,  "a  red  box,"  "a  blue 
ball, "  "  a  yellow  flower, "  etc.  Teach  here  that 
red,  yellow  and  blue  are  Primary  Colors^ 
meaning  first. 

Teacher  will  then  distribute  to  pupils 
material  listed  above,  teaching  word  circle  and 
calling  attention  to  that  form  of  objects  in 
room.  She  will  provide  herself  with  same 
material.  Standing  in  full  view  of  class  she 
will  pin  strip  of  paper  to  blackboard,  vertically, 
at  her  right  side,  having  pupils  place  their 
strips  on  right  side  of  desk.  She  will  then 
have  pupils  find  red  circle  and  place  it  near  top 
of  desk  at  left  side.  Then  find  yellow,  place 
below  red,  then  blue  is  placed  below  yellow. 
Teacher  may  now  glance  over  work  correcting 
any  errors  in  placing. 

She  may  now  say,  "Take  red  circle  in  left 
hand,  on  uncolored  side  in  the  middle  place  a 
little  paste. "  She  will  then  place  her  red  cir- 
cle on  strip  about  1^  in.  from  top.  Pupils 
must  give  close  attention,  see  result,  then  place 
and  paste  their  red  circle. 

Teacher  will  next  take  blue  circle,  proceed  as 
before  except  that  it  is  placed  about  1}^  in. 
from  bottom .     Pupils  do  likewise. 

Teacher  will  then  take  yellow  circle,  proceed 
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as  before  but  place  it  midway  between  red  and 
blue.    Pupils   do    likewise. 
Result :    Chart  of  Primary  Colors. 

1.  Name  the  three  Primary  Colors,  and 
tell  what  each  symbolizes. 

2.  Which  of  the  suggestions  did  you  find 
most  helpful? 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  greatest  value 
in  these  lessons  to  the  child? 

RED,  RED  ROSE 
"Good  morning,  pretty  rosebud, 
I  pray  you  tell  me  true 
To  be  as  sweet  as  a  red,  red  rose 
What  must  a  body  do?" 

"To  be  as  sweet  as  a  red,  red  rose, 
A  little  child  like  you 
Must  grow  and  grow  and  grow  and  grow 
And  that's  what  she  must  do." 


It 
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THE  DANDELION  CYCLE 
Pretty  little  Groldilocks,  shining  in  the  sun, 
Pray,  what  will  become  of  you,  when  the 

summer's  done?" 
Then  I'll  be  old  Silverhead,  for,  as  I  grow  old 
All  my  shining  hair  will  be  white  instead  of 
gold. 
And  where  rests  a  silver  hair  that  has  blown 
from  me 
Other  little  Goldilocksin  the  spring  you' 11  see. 
Goldilocks  to  Silverhead,  Silverhead  to  gold." 

DANDELION 

Oh  dandelion,  yellow  as  gold. 

What  do  you  do  all  day?" 
I  stay  down  here  in  the  cool  green  grass 

Till  the  children  come  out  to  play. " 

Oh,  dandelion,  yellow  as  gold. 

What  do  you  do  all  night?" 
I  stay  down  here  in  the  cool  green  grass 

And  my  hair  turns  long  and  white. " 

And  what  do  you  do  when  your  hair  turns 
white 

And  the  children  come  out  to  play?  " 
They  take  me  up  into  their  dimpled  hands 

And  blow  my  hair  away. " 
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THE  MORNING  GLORY 

Said  the  morning-glory  blue, 
''Little  girl  get  out  of  bed. 

You  are  such  a  sleepy-head. 
Morning's  here,  the  sky  is  blue 

We  must  see  your  blue  eyes,  too. " 


Material 
One  2  in.  red  paper  circle. 
One  2  in.  yellow  paper  circle. 
One  2  in.  blue  paper  circle. 
One  strip  cream  Manila  paper,  43^'  x  12'. 
Paste. 

Story — Color  Fairies 

/^VER  hills  and  valleys  flew  our  three 
^^^  little  fairies  until  they  reached  a  smooth 
grassy  hilltop,  when  once  again  they  alighted 
on  the  ground. 

"Listen,"  said  little  Red,  "I  heard  a  cry, 
let  us  find  who  called. "  They  searched  every- 
where but  found  nothing  that  seemed  in  dis- 
tress. "Help,  oh,  help  me,"  cried  the  wee 
voice  again.  The  three  fairies  continued 
searching,  from  treetop  to  rootlet,  under 
leaves  and  stones,  everywhere,  that  a  creature 
in  trouble  might  be. 

Little  Red  wandered  away  from  her  sisters, 
when  she  heard  just  behind  her  a  tiny  voice  cry, 
"Help  me,  or  I  drown."  In  an  instant  she 
knew  that  the  voice  came  from  the  depths  of  a 
lily-cup  growing  at  her  side.  She  flew  to  the 
top  of  the  lily,  and  peeped  in.  Down,  down 
into  the  cup  she  looked,  and  saw  nothing  but 
pure  clear  dew  that  filled  the  cup,  almost  to  its 
brim.  Fairies,  you  know,  are  not  so  strong  as 
you  and  I  and  Red  fearing  she  would  not  be 
able  to  rescue  whoever  or  whatever  was  in  the 
cup  called  quickly  for  her  sister  Yellow. 

The  two  fairies  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  petal 
then  plunged  together  into  the  depths.  In  a 
moment  they  arose,  bringing  with  them  another, 
and  some  people  think,  even  a  more  beautiful 
fairy  than  they,  themselves,  for  this  new  fairy 
was  Orange,  a  blend  of  the  two.  Red  and 
Yellow. 

(At  this  point  teacher  will  prove  to  the  class 
truth  of  above  statement  by  plunging  at  the 
same  time  her  two  brushes,  heavy  with  red  and 
yellow  water  color  paint  into  the  glass  of  water.) 

Strange  to  say,  after  the  two  fairies  came  out 
of  the  lily-cup  the  clear  liquid  that  it  had  held 
was  the  purest  orange  color  that  has  ever  been 
known. 

(At  this  point  teacher  shows  class  her  5  in. 
orange  paper  circle,  applies  it  to  chart  about 
2  in.  from  top.) 

"Come,"  they  said  to  their  little  new  sister, 
"Blue  will  think  we  are  lost,"  and  away  flew 
the  three  little  fairies  to  the  grassy  hilltop. 
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Material 
One  5  in.  orange  paper  circle. 
One  strip  cardboard,  white  9"  x  24". 
Two  long-handled  water  paint  brushes. 
One  box  water  colors. 
One  glass  water. 
Paste. 

Story — Color  Fairies 

Little  Blue  began  to  fear  trouble  had 
come  to  her  sisters  when  they  stayed  away  so 
long  so  she  flew  in  all  directions  searching  for 
them. 

Presently  she  heard  a  call  which  she  thought 
might  be  one  of  them  but  found  it  came  from 
deep  down  in  a  flower.  It,  too,  was  a  cry  for 
help  and  Blue  was  eager  to  give  assistance. 
The  flower  was  a  lily-cup  and  to  the  top  it  held 
dewdrops,  clear  and  shining  in  the  moonlight. 

"Help  me,"  cried  the  faint  voice,  "give  me 
air,  give  me  life."  "Yes,"  said  Blue,  "but 
wait.  I  shall  do  it,  but  not  alone;  I,  too,  need 
help. " 

Taking  from  her  pocket  a  tiny  whistle  she 
blew  it.  That  was  her  signal  of  distress.  Her 
sister  heard,  flew  to  her  and  in  a  twinkling. 
Yellow  was  beside  her.  Springing  to  the  top 
of  the  lily.  Blue  and  Yellow,  hand  in  hand, 
listened  and  again  heard  the  call.  Down  they 
went  into  the  crystal  dew  then  up  they  came 
and  with  them  another  fairy,  fully  as  beautiful 
as  either  of  them.  This  new  fairy  was  Green, 
a  blend  of  Blue  and  Yellow. 

(At  this  point,  teacher  will  prove  to  class  the 
truth  of  above  statement  by  plunging  at  the 
same  time  her  two  brushes  heavy  with  blue  and 
yellow  water  color  paint  into  the  glass  of  clear 
water.) 

Strange  to  say  after  the  two  fairies  came  out 
of  the  lily-cup  the  clear  liquid  that  it  had  held 
was  the  purest  green  color  that  has  ever  been 
known. 

(At  this  point  teacher  shows  class  her  5  in. 
green  circle  and  applies  it  to  chart  2^  in. 
below  orange  circle.) 

"  Come, "  they  said  to  their  new  little  sister. 
"Red  will  fear  we  are  in  trouble,"  and  taking 
little  Green  by  the  hand  away  they  flew  to  the 
grassy  hilltop. 

Material 

One  5  in.  green  paper  circle. 

One  strip  white  cardboard  9"  x  24".  (Used 
in  previous  lesson.) 

Two  long-handled  water  paint  brushes. 


One  box  water  colors. 
One  glass  clear  water. 

Story — Color  Fairies 

Red,  you  remember,  had  been  left  alone  with 
her  new  sister  Orange.  There  were  many  things 
to  tell  this  new  sister,  fairy  secrets  of  magic  and 
power.  After  awhile  she  thought  her  sister 
Orange  must  be  thirsty,  so  making  sure  that 
she  was  perfectly  comfortable  and  happy,  she 
left  her  to  search  for  a  honeysuckle  blossom, 
which  holds  the  sweetest  honey-dew  in  the 
world. 

After  a  long  search  she  entered  a  garden 
where  flowers  of  many  kinds  grew.  She  spied  a 
vine  of  the  sort  she  wanted  and  was  going 
directly  to  it  when  she  heard  a  voice,  "Oh, 
please  help  me. " 

Red  paused,  listened  and  decided  that  the 
call  came  from  a  lily,  glistening  pure  and  white 
in  the  moonlight.  She  flew  to  it,  made  sure  she 
was  right  and  said,  "  Of  course  I  will,  what  can 
I  do?    Tell  me,  quick. " 

The  weak  little  voice  answered,  "I  am  sick 
and  sad  and  lonely,  take  me  with  you  where  I 
can  be  well  and  happy. " 

"Wait  a  moment, "  said  Red,  "  I  will  call  my 
sister,  she  will  help  me  and  we  will  do  just  as 
you  wish." 

Red  drew  from  her  pocket  her  tiny  whistle, 
blew  a  soft  sweet  call  and  in  a  moment  Blue 
stood  beside  her.  "  More  trouble, "  said  Red, 
"a  sick,  sad,  lonely  sister  who  needs  our  help. 
Let  us  bring  her  out  of  unhappiness,  and  give 
her  work  to  do,  which  will  make  herself  and 
others  happy." 

Hand  in  hand.  Red  and  Blue  plunged  down 
into  the  lily-cup  of  clear  dew.  Hand  in  hand 
they  arose  bringing  with  them  a  new  fairy. 
Purple.  A  blend  of  the  two  colors,  Red  and 
Blue. 

(At  this  point,  teacher  will  prove  to  class  the 
truth  of  above  statement  by  plunging,  at  the 
same  time  her  two  brushes,  heavy  with  red  and 
blue  paint,  into  glass  of  water.) 

Strange  to  say  after  the  two  fairies  came  out 
of  the  lily-cup  the  clear  liquid  that  it  had  held 
was  the  purest  purple  color  that  ever  was 
known. 

(At  this  point  teacher  shows  pupils  her  5  in. 
purple  circle  and  applies  it  to  chart  about  2  in. 
from  bottom.) 

"CJome, "  they  said  to  their  little  new  sister, 
"Yellow  will  wonder  where  we  are,  then  too, 
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it  is  nearly  dawn,  when  we  must  meet  our 
Queen, "  and  away  they  flew  to  the  grassy  hill- 
top. 

Suggestions 

1.  Review  Primary  Colors. 

2.  Review  last  learned  colors. 
How  is  Orange  made? 
How  is  Green  made? 

How  is  Purple  made? 

How    many    colors    have    we    learned? 

Name  them. 

3.  Give  out  a  handful  of  sticks — six  colors — 
sort  into  piles. 

4.  With  sticks  show  how  orange  is  made — 
that  is — ^place  red  and  yellow  to  left  and  right 

of  orange,  as:      .     Show 

how  green  was  made  as  above:  Show  how 
purple  was  made  as  above.  Place  one  stick  of 
each  color  in  row,  etc.,  etc. 

5.  Play,  "  Thinking  Game. " 

6.  String  colored  wooden  beads  using  six 
colors,  in  given  order. 

7.  Make  paper  chains  using  six  colors  in 
order. 

8.  Play  game,  "  Finding  Fairies, "  using  bite 
of  six  colors. 

9.  Think  of  a  flower  that  is  orange  colored. 
Think  of  a  flower  that  is  purple  colored. 

Do  we  have  green  flowers?  What  do  we  have 
a  great,  great  many  of  that  are  green?  Read 
to  pupils,  "  Green  Leaves. " 

*' Green  leaves,  what  are  you  doing 

Up  there  in  the  tree  so  high?" 
"We  are  shaking  hands  with  the  breezes 

As  they  go  singing  by. " 

"What,  green  leaves,  have  you  fingers?" 
And  the  old  tree  laughed  with  glee. 

"Yes,  just  as  many  as  you  have, 
Count  them  and  you  will  see. " 

— Unknown. 

10.  Have  pupils  bring  to  school  bite  of 
cloth,  paper,  string,  etc.,  of  orange,  green  or 
purple.  Match  with  chart.  Discard  tinte  or 
shades.    Play  game  of  "Finding  Fairies." 

11.  Name  objecte  in  room  of  green, 
orange,  purple. 

12.  Name  f  ruite  of  above  three  colors. 

13.  Name  vegetables  of  above  three  colors. 

Material 
One  5  in.  purple  paper  circle. 
One  strip  white  carboard,  9"  x  24". 


Two  long-handled  water  paint  brushes. 

One  box  water  colors. 

One  glass  water. 

Paste. 

Teacher  will  review  story  of  Binary  Colors 
as  given  in  Third  Week,  First  Lesson.  Have 
various  objecte  in  sight  of  those  new  colors. 
Let  pupils  find  and  name  objecte,  as,  "an 
orange  ball,"  "a  blue  ribbon,"  etc.  Teach 
here  that  orange,  green  and  purple  are  Binary 
Colors. 

Teacher  will  then  distribute  to  her  pupils 
material  listed  above.  She  will  provide  her- 
self with  same  material  and  proceed  with  chart 
of  Binary  Colors  as  she  did  in  making  Primary 
color  chart. 

Matebial 

One  2  in.  orange  paper  circle. 
One  2  in.  green  paper  circle. 
One  2  in.  purple  paper  circle. 
One  strip  cream  Manila  paper  4  J^"  x  12." 
Paste. 

Same  as  primary  chart. 
Color  Fairies,  Primary  and  Binary  together 
give  spectrum  of  color,  or  Rainbow  Fairies. 


It  was  just  before  dawn,  on  top  of  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world.  The  Queen  of  the 
fairies  sat  upon  her  throne  and  around  her  were 
throngs  of  fairies,  dancing  and  singing.  They 
were  waiting  for  Red,  Yellow  and  Blue  to 
come,  so  that  all  could  hear  of  the  good  deeds 
of  those  three  little  fairies  on  that  night. 

Very  soon  they  came,  Red  leading  Green, 
Yellow  leading  Purple,  and  Blue  leading 
Orange.  Their  faces  were  bright  and  shining 
with  joy. 

The  Queen  arose  when  she  saw  the  strangers, 
waved  her  wand  for  silence  and  in  a  voice  of 
sweetest  music  asked,  "Red,  Yellow,  Blue, 
whom  have  we  here?" 

The  three  answered  in  one  voice,  "Dear 
Queen,  Strangers,  whom  we  have  never  before 
seen,  but  whom  we  have  helped  tonight.  We 
have  brought  them  home  to  you."  Orange, 
Green  and  Purple  stepped  up  to  the  Queen. 
She  looked  at  them  long  and  closely.  "You 
are  indeed  beautiful,  be  as  your  sisters  are, 
good.  Now  instead  of  three  Color  Fairies,  we 
shall  have  six.  We  welcome  you.  Orange, 
Green  and  Purple. " 
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The  Queen  then  called  Orange  to  come  closer, 
raising  her  wand  and  placing  it  over  the  head  of 
Orange,  she  said,  ''Your  work  shall  be  to  color 
fruit  and  flowers,  to  help  Jack  Frost  with  his 
work  in  the  fall.  You  shall  stand  for  warmth 
and  happiness.  Orange,  will  you  be  faithful 
to  your  duty?" 

Little  Orange  bowed  and  said,  "  Indeed,  dear 
Queen,  with  joy  I  will. " 

Green  then  came  forward.  The  Queen 
placed  her  wand  over  Green's  head  and  said, 
"Your  work  shall  be  to  color  the  leaves  of  all 
plants  and  trees.  You  shall  stand  for  life  and 
growth.  Green,  will  you  be  faithful  to  your 
duty?" 

Little  Green  bowed  and  said,  "Indeed,  dear 
Queen,  with  joy  I  will. " 

Purple  came  next.  The  Queen  placed  her 
wand  over  Purple's  head  and  said,  "Your 
work  will  be  to  color  violets,  the  asters  and  the 
iris.  Your  color  kings  shall  wear,  and  your  d  u ty 
shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  others,  for, 
yours  is  the  gift  of  comforting  the  sad.  Purple, 
will  you  be  faithful  to  your  duty?  " 

Purple  bowed  and  said,  "Indeed,  dear 
Queen,  with  joy  I  will. " 

The  fairy  band  began  to  play,  there  was 
much  joy  in  welcoming  new  workers.  Dawn 
broke  and  with  it  came  a  shower  of  rain.  The 
fairies  vanished.  After  awhile  *  the  rain 
stopped, — the  sun  sent  faint  rays  down  to  the 
earth. 

In  front  of  a  little  white  cottage  Mary  and 
Billy,  two  very  dear  children,  were  playing. 
"Look,"  said  Mary,  "At  the  beautiful  colors 
in  the  sky.  I  see  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue  and  purple. " 

"Yes,"  said  their  mother,  who  stood  in  the 

doorway,  "these   are   the    color  fairies,  they 

make  the  rainbow  and  the  rainbow  is  the 

promise  of  a  fair  day.    Come  to  breakfast  now 

and  be  mother's  good  fairies. " 

«    «    * 

Demonstration  chart  to  be  made  immedi- 
ately following  conclusion  of  story,  with 
materials  listed  at  beginning  of  lesson. 

In  full  view  of  class  teacher  will  fasten  card- 
board to  wall  having  first  ascertained  middle 
line  of  board. 

One  inch  from  upper  edge  and  1  in.  from  left 
side  she  will  paste  red  circle. 

One  inch  below  red  circle  and  l}4  i^-  from 
left  side  she  will  paste  yellow  circle. 


One  inch  below  yellow  circle  and  3H  ui<  from 
left  side  she  will  paste  blue  circle. 

She  will  paste  green,  purple  and  orange  on 
right  side  using  above  directions,  substituting 
right  for  left.     (See  accompanying  chart.) 

Material 

One  5  in.  circle  of  each  of  6  colors. 

One  sheet  white  cardboard,  24"  x  18". 

Paste. 

Ruler. 

Teacher  will  call  attention  of  pupils  to  Rain- 
bow Fairies  and  chart  made  yesterday  or  ^in 
previous  lesson.  Announce  that  pupils  will 
make  similar  chart  today.  Stress  neatness,  care 
and  accuracy  as  being  necessary  to  good  results. 

Distribute  above  listed  material,  teacher 
providing  herself  with  same. 

Fasten  cardboard  to  wall  in  full  view  of  class. 
Apply  paste  to  red  circle.  Place  on  cardboard 
1  in.  from  top  and  1  in.  from  left  edge.  Paste. 
Pupils  do  likewise  in  each  step. 

Apply  paste  to  yellow  circle.  Place  on 
cardboard  1  in.  below  red  circle  and  IH  in. 
from  left  edge.    Paste. 

Apply  paste  to  blue  circle  place  on  card- 
board about  1  in.  below  yellow  circle,  and  3H 
in.  from  left  edge.    Paste. 

She  will  then  paste  green  1  in.  from  bottom, 
purple  to  right  side  using  above  directions 
substituting  right  for  left. 

Result — Color  chart  of  six  colors.    Spectrum. 
Note:    Measurements    between    circles    are 
made  more  obliquely  than  vertically. 
Written  Recitation: 

1.  Name  the  Binary  Colors  and  tell  what 
each  stands  for. 

2.  State  briefly  how  each  of  the  Binary 
colors  is  produced. 

3.  Did  the  moral  of  the  story  appeal  to 
the  child? 

4.  Why  did  Red  accompany  Green,  Blue 
accompany  Orange,  and  Yellow  accompany 
Purple  to  the  Queen. 

5.  What  do  the  Primary  and  Binary  colors 
together  form? 

Material 


One  2  in.  circle  of  each  of  the  6  colors. 
One  sheet  white  drawing  paper,  9"  x  12 
Paste. 
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OR  TO   CHILDREN,    APPLIED   TO   THE 

DA  M.  CRAVATH,  ART  INSTRUCTOR  OF  THE 
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PLANT  DESIGNS 
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NATURALISTIC  FLOWER  DESIGNS  APPLIED  TO  GIFT  CARDS.      NATURE  DESIGNS  SHOULD  BE  STUDIED 
THROUGH  THE  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  FOR  USE  DURING  THE  FOLLOWING  SCHOOL  TEAR. 
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GIFT  DESIGNS 
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COLOR  IN  DESIGN 
As  to  the  choice  of  colors  in  decorative  design,  so  far  as  that  is  not  narrowed 
by  the  particular  conditions  of  the  work,  we  must  be  guided  by  much  the  same 
considerations  as  would  serve  us  in  designing  generally,  and  must,  of  course,  think 
of  appropriateness  to  position  and  purpose.  Much  depends,  too,  upon  proportions 
of  color,  and  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  effect  may  be  produced  in  a  room  by 
keeping  the  color  in  a  particular  key,  or  even  delicately  varying  the  detagOB  and 
tints  of  one  or  two  colors.  The  same  might  be  said  in  arranging  a  scheme  of 
coloring  for  any  particular  piece  of  design — say,  a  painted  panel  or  a  textile 
I>attern ;  although  such  things  must  ultimately  be  governed  by  their  relation  to 
other  parts  in  any  general  scheme — circumstances  necessitate  their  being  often 
designed  apart.  Still,  if  the  color  of  a  pattern  has  been  carefully  thought  out,  or 
rather  harmoniously  felt,  as  a  real  oi^anic  thing,  it  is  sure  to  fit  into  its  place  when 
its  time  comes. — Walter  Ceane 

"ORIGINAL"  DESIGN 
Children  (and  teachers,  too)  often  are  possessed  with  the  notion  that  design 
means  the  making  of  something  odd,  unique,  original,  different  from  anything  in  the 
heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath.  Now  it  means  nothing  of  the  sort.  Design 
has  to  do  with  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  the  bringing  of  diverse  elements 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  If  the  result  happens  to  be  "original"  it  need  not  be 
rejected  on  that  account,  but  originality  is  of  secondary  or  tertiary  importance. 
Beauty  is  the  primary  desideratum. — Henry  Tuhneh  Bailey 

PLANT  STUDY  SHOULD  PRECEDE  PLANT  DESIGN 
We  can  only  raise  our  decoration  to  the  dignity  of  an  art  by  recognizing  certain 
principles  which  appear  to  underhe  all  that  is  beautiful  in  Nature,  and  which  seem 
to  have  been  the  guiding  principles  of  all  the  great  masters  of  Art  in  all  ages. 
Ornamental  or  Decorative  Art  rests  on  adaptation,  and  there  cannot  be  true  orna- 
ment unless  we  employ  art  in  adapting  our  details  to  the  object  to  be  decorated. 
This  gives  us  the  key  to  the  right  imderstanding  of  the  difference  between  Decora- 
tive and  Imitative  Art.  The  former  is  subject  to  limitations  from  which  the  latter 
is  free.  Both  are  dependent  upon  the  study  of  Nature,  but  the  methods  pursued 
differ  materially.  For  instance:  take  any  plant  you  like,  and  of  which  you  desire 
to  give  a  pictorial  representation;  you  place  the  selected  subject  before  you  and 
copy  exactly  what  you  see,  includii^  accidentab  of  position,  light,  shade,  and 
color;    and  in  doing  it  the  consideration  of  structure  need  not  trouble  you  very 
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much.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  require  a  decorative  work,  you  must  adopt 
a  dififerent  course;  making  yourself  acquainted  with  general  structure,  order  of 
growth,  and  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  plant,  apart  from  accidents.  In  fact, 
you  must  endeavor  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  plant  in  its  most  perfect  condition, 
to  realize  a  true  ideal  of  the  object  of  your  study. — Frank  G.  Jackson 

DESIGN  SYSTEMS 

It  becomes  the  function  of  a  teacher  to  point  out  the  way  and  call  attention  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery, — not  to  drive  or  push.  It  is  very  likely  that  there  is  no 
particular  merit  in  any  system  or  method  for  teaching  design.  In  fact,  the  term 
design  implies  a  wide  margin  of  freedom  for  individual  thought  and  eflfort.  Work 
that  is  helpful  to  one  pupil  may  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of  another.  A  soil  in 
which  the  rose  will  thrive  is  not  necessarily  good  for  the  lily.  To  devise  a  " system '' 
applicable  by  all  and  to  all  is  farthest  from  the  teachers'  purpose.  He  may  devise 
problems  working  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  known  and  obvious  to 
the  unknown  and  difficult;  but,  the  value  of  the  problem  is  in  the  thought  it 
frames,  the  principle  it  defines,  the  stimulus  it  furnishes. — Ernest  A.  Batcheldsr 

CONVENTIONAL  DESIGN 

'*  Beautiful  ornament  was  never  arrived  at  but  by  departure  from  natural 
form.  And  The  departiwe  is  often  deliberate.  There  are  some  who  see  in  the 
conventions  of  the  designer  only  a  falsification  of  natural  form.  They  ought 
logically  to  object  no  less  to  planting  a  vineyard,  training  the  vines,  pruning  them, 
or  otherwise  interfering  with  natural  growth,  not  letting  them  grow  their  own, 
but  husbanding  them  in  the  way  most  conductive  to  good  vintage.  The  oma- 
mentist  no  more  falsifies  nature  than  the  vine-grower  does — he  simply  trains  it  to 
his  purpose. " — Lewis  F.  Day. 

I  Want  to  Know 

When  I  studied  design  we  made  exhaustive  studies  in  historic  ornament  applying  many  early  designs 
to  all  sorts  of  surfaces.     Why  has  this  been  dropped? 

Every  design  student  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  design  forms  of  all  the  past  periods. 
This  can  be  attained  without  "exhaustive"  study  and  the  forms  should  not  become  the  only 
** stock  in  trade"  of  the  designer.  He  should  find  his  own  personal  design  expressions,  using  the 
simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  historic  designs  as  a  guide  only. 

•  •  •  • 

What  would  you  recommend  as  reference  material  for  a  schools  design  course? 

A  number  of  good  books,  an  alphabeticon  collection  of  good  examples  from  books,  magazines 
and  papers,  a  collection  of  butterflies,  birds,  sea  forms,  flower  specimens  either  dried  or  blue- 
printed, and  a  collection  of  designs,  if  possible,  well  applied  to  the  various  handicrafts. 

•  ■  • 

/  can  understand  the  conventionalizing  of  flowers  if  they  do  not  lose  their  connection  in  design^  but 
why  change  the  colors  from  the  natural? 

Consistency  and  adptability  require  that  if  the  designer  uses  nature  forms  in  decorating  an 
object  or  flat  surface,  the  lines  and  forms  should  be  subordinated  to  that  particular  surface. 
If  the  natural  color  scheme  harmonizes  with  the  purpose,  it  should  be  retained;  but  if  not,  the 
color  harmony  should  be  also  subordinated  to  the  law  of  unity  or  eternal  fitness.  Note  the 
quotations  under  "To  the  Point." 
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WHEN  John  Alden  leaped  from  the 
prow  of  the  boat  on  to  the  rock 
bordering  the  water's  edge  in  Plymouth 
Harbor,  he  little  realized  that  the  stone 
was  to  come  down  the  ages  as  a  symbol 
of  freedom,  or  that  the  stone  and  the 
harbor  and  the  hillside-pilgrim-refuge 
was  to  become  the  shrine  of  many  more 
pilgrims  visiting  the  bay-riramed  shores 
in  awed  homage  year  after  year;  that 
1920-1  would  witness  the  great  Pageant 
of  Pf^eants  at  Plymouth  around  the 
very  atone  onto  which  he  jumped  and 
held  the  boat's  prow  that  the  other 
dauntless  men  and  women  and  little 
Oceanus  Hopkins,  bom  at  sea,  might 
land  and  worship  with  freedom  in  the 
New  World. 

A  more  wonderful  setting  for  the  Ter- 
centenary Pilgrim  Pageant  could  not  be 
imagined.  Right  in  the  very  spot  where 
only  Indians  and  wildlings  of  the  woods 
beheld  a  handful  of  mortals  disembark- 
ing in  1620,  1921  beheld  tens  of  thou- 


sands of  persons  witnessing  twelve 
pageants  beautifully  staged,  wonderfully 
illiuninated  by  man  and  nature  and 
thoughtfully  executed. 

Here  some  1300  people  in  costume 
took  part  in  the  program,  and  the 
Pageant  Master,  George  P.  Barker,  in  a 
Program  Foreword,  describes  the 
pageant  plans  as  follows : 

"All  Pageants,  and  this  Pilgrim  Pageant 
particularly,  are  in  form  and  content  largely 
determined  by  the  physical  conditions  under 
which  they  are  given.  Any  performance  on 
this  Pageant  Field  must  center  about  high  tide. 
Aa  "The  Pilgrim  Spirit"  has,  from  the  outset, 
been  planned  (orevenii^  performances,  tbiH  fact 
at  once  reduced  greatly  the  number  of  evenings 
in  each  month  available.  Planned  for  dark- 
ness, the  Pageant  could,  without  dayUght 
saving,  begin  at  eight-thirty,  and  produce  from 
the  beginning  the  desired  effect.  With  day- 
light saving,  darkness  does  not  come  before  nine 
o'clock  in  a  number  of  the  proposed  per- 
formances. For  the  convenience  of  that  large 
part  of  the  public  who  must  travel  some  dis- 
tance to  their  homes,  the  effort  has  been  made 
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to  cIoK  the  Pageant  as  near  ten-thirty  aa 
poaaible.  This  reaultaat  space  of  two  hours 
has  been  further  reduced  for  the  author  by  the 
time  properly  allowed  for  the  music.  That  is, 
he  must  tell  a  complicated  story,  very  rich  in 
dramatic  material,  in  considerably  less  than 
two  hours.  This  has  meant  selecting  and 
respecting  to  make  the  scenes,  necessarily  of 
from  five  to  ten  minutes,  do  their  work  as 
promptly  and  swiftly  as  possible.  Such  scenes 
are  likely  to  be  scrappy  in  effect,  and  if  this 
P&geant  surmounts  that  difficulty,  it  is  mainly 
because  the  poets  and  composers  have  collabor- 
ated with  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Pageant  Master's  needs,  holding  the  sequence 
of  the  story  by  giving  needed  transitions. 

"At  first  sight  the  sise  of  the  Pageant  Field 
would  seem  to  forbid  the  spoken  work,  and  to 
call  only  for  pantomime,  proceesionings  and 
brilliant  color  from  masses  of  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims  is  intimate, 
needing  to  be  told  close  at  hand,  and,  as  for  as 
possible,  in  their  own  words.  The  Pilgrims, 
most  numerous  in  Leyden,  where  there  were 
some  three  hundred  of  them,  shrank  to  some 
one  hundred  in  the  joumejring  to  the  New 
World,  and  there,  from  privation  and  disease 
shrank  to  about  half  that  number.  Evidently 
theirs  is  not  a  tale  for  large  processions  and 
pantomime.  Moreover,  Pilgrim  costumes  sug- 
gest the  duller  colors.  How,  then,  even  if  the 
Pilgrims  be  allowed  the  use  of  some  color,  which 
they  seem  to  have  permitted  themselves,  may 
needed  sumptuousness  and  brilliancy  be 
gained.  It  is  just  here  that  the  scene  of  the 
Royal  Progress  of  James  and  the  March  of  the 
Dutch  Cities  serve  a  double  purpose;  while 


giving  variety  and  color,  they  paint  the  opposi- 
tion ag^nst  which  the  Pilgrims  took  their  stand 
and  the  truce  which  made  a  quiet  life  for  them 
in  Holland  possible.  Meeting  these  contrasting 
and  contradictory  conditions,  the  Pageant 
Master,  by  a  selective  use  of  pantomime,  music, 
verse,  processions,  and  the  spoken  word  bos 
tried  to  produce  a  clesr,  interesting,  and 
dramatic  presentation  of  the  Pilgrim  Spirit. 

"In  the  past  year  there  have  been  in  both 
the  United  States  and  England  so  many 
picturings  of  Pilgrim  scenes  that  it  seemed 
necessary  in  the  Tercentenary  Pageant  at 
Plymouth  to  do  more  than  this.  The  reason 
why  some  American  pageants  have  not  been 
wholly  successful  is  that  they  have  seemed  a 
series  of  pictures  and  dances,  each  apparently 
chosen  for  its  own  beauty  and  interest  rather 
than  because  it  was  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  central  idea.  Many  people  know 
what  the  Pilgrims  did  in  Ei^;land,  in  Holland, 
at  Plymouth  in  its  earlier  days,  but  why  they 
did  it,  guided  by  what,  unified  as  a  group  by 
what,  these  mattere  have  not  been  so  clear. 
What  inspired  them  from  the  nearer  past ;  what, 
in  common  thinking  and  suffering,  solidified 
them;  all  that  surely  needs  dramatic  presenta- 
tion. Those  men  whose  ideals  and  examples 
were  dominant  remained  in  Holland  and  New 
England.  All  this  should  be  dramatically  illus- 
trated. What  gave  the  Pilgrims,  as  a  growing 
group,  wise  aspiration  and  the  power  to  apply  it 
to  daily  problems  was  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
John  Robinson  and  the  leadership  of  William 
Brewster  and  William  Bradford.  The  Pageant 
aims  to  make  these  facts  very  clear.  The 
incidents  in  Episode  IV  have,  therefore,  been 
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selected  from  the  many  which  might  have  been 
reproduced,  not  simply  because  they  provide 
good  dramatic  material,  but  because  they  illus- 
trate qualities  of  character  of  the  application  of 
ideals,  already  made  clear,  at  crises  in  the 
history  of  a  new  colony.  The  Finale  seeks  in 
prose,  verse,  and  music  to  emphasize  the 
presence  among  American  ideals  to-day  of  the 
chief  ideals  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers." 

I  viewed  the  wonderful  background 
with  the  Mayflower  replica  gracefully 
riding  on  the  tide,  with  the  moon  just 
past  the  full.  Then  came  the  blare  of 
bugles  and  rising  from  the  water's  edge 
came  flag  bearers  with  the  Allies'  flags 
marching  to  the  central  held.  A  grand 
assembly  followed  and  in  a  blaze  of  light, 
with  the  bay's  breeze  fluttering  the 
many  state  flags,  costumed  figures  repre- 
sentii^  each  state  of  the  Union,  took 
forward  position  on  the  stage  field. 

What  a  remarkable  Finale  1  Free- 
dom's search  had  established  this  great 
assembly  of  United  States,  each  individ- 
ual a  part  of  the  whole.  I  sought  out 
the  Bear  Flag  of  my  state  and  found  it 
toward  the  front  just  as  Henry  Turner 
Bailey  said,  "Isn't  it  fine  that  they 
have  placed  the  California  flag  alongside 
of  the  Massachusetts  flag?"  It  seemed 
so  to  me  for  I  had  found  much  in  Mass- 
achusetts, in  topography,  in  hospitality 
and  in  love  of  historic  landmarks  to 


remind  me  of  California.  I  had  heard 
of  New  England's  coast  as  a  stern  and 
rockbound  coast.  I  found  it  a  bay- 
embroidered  land,  with  many  a  pictur- 
esque cove  and  inlet  and  beautiful 
woods- 

I  had  gone  on  to  Worcester  to  meet 
the  M^azine  publishers.  They  and  I 
had  worked  together  for  two  years  from 
both  ends  of  the  Continent  without 
having  even  seen  each  other  and  we 
decided  that  it  was  time  to  get  together. 
It  was  a  get  together  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Besides  conferences  and  plans 
for  a  greater  School  Arts,  we  rambled 
through  all  the  environs  of  Boston  and 
Plymouth.  The  Advertising  Manager, 
the  Circulation  Manager,  the  Publisher, 
the  School  Arts  Editor,  officers  of  The 
Davis  Press  with  Henry  Turner  Bailey, 
visited  every  place  within  reach 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  early 
settlers. 

A  wonderful  outdoor  pageant  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  opened  with  the  Pil- 
grims in  Holland;  the  interludes  being 
in  dialogue  and  pantomime.  Com- 
mencing with  the  second  episode,  the 
history  of  Worcester  was  introduced, 
showing  its  founding  as  a  traveller's 
resting  place  midway  between  Sprii^- 
field  and  Boston,  throi^h  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  period  to  Worcester  to-day, 
using  as  a  theme  the  following  quotation 
by  Franklin  K.  Lane,  "£ach  Brought 
HiaGift." 

"America  is  a  laod  of  but  one  people, 
gathered  from  many  countries.  Some  came 
for  love  of  money  and  some  for  love  of  freedom. 
Whatever  the  lure  that  brought  us,  each  has  his 
gift.  Irish  lad  and  Scot,  Englishman  and 
Dutch,  Italian,  Greek,  and  French,  Spaniard, 
Slav,  Teuton,  Noree,  Negro — all  have  come 
bearing  gifts  and  have  laid  them  on  the  altar 
of  America. 

"All  brought  their  music — dirge  and  dance 
and  wassail  song,  proud  march  and  religious 
chant.  All  brought  music  and  their  instru- 
ments for  the  making  of  music,  those  many 
children  of  the  harp  and  lute. 

"All  brought  their  poetry,  winged  tales  of 
man's  many  passions,  folk-soi^  and  psalm, 
ballads  of  heroes  and  tunes  of  the  sea,  lilting 
scraps  caught  from  sky  and  field,  or  mighty 
dramas  that  tell  of  primal  struggles  of  the 
profoundest  meaning.    Ail  brought  poetry. 

"All  brought  art,  fancies  of  the  mind,  woven 
in  wood  or  wool,  silk,  atone  or  metal — basketa 
and  rugs,  gat«s  of  fine  design  and  modeled 
gardens,  houses  and  walls,  pillars,  roofs,  win- 
dows, statues  and  painting— all  brought  their 
art  and  handicraft. 

"Then  too,  each  brought  some  homely  thing, 
some  touch  of  the  familiar  home  field  or  forest, 
kitchen  or  dress — a  favorite  tree  or  fruit,  an 
accustomed  flower,  a  style  in  cookery  or  in 
costume — each  brought  some  homelike  familiar 


"And  all  brought  hands  with  which  to  work. 

' '  And  all  brought  minds  that  could  conceive. 

"And  all  brought  hearts  filled  with  hope — 
stout  hearts  to  drive  live  minds — live  minds  to 
direct  willing  hands. 

"  These  were  the  gifts  they  brought. 

"Hatred  of  old-time  neighbors,  national 
prejudices,  and  ambitious  traditional  fears,  set 
standards  of  living,  graceless  intolerances, 
class  rights  and  the  demand  of  class — these  were 
barred  at  the  gates. " 

The  Herald  closed  the  Worcester 
Pageant  by  announcing: 

"At  the  Altar  of  America  we  have  sworn 
ourselves  to  a  single  loyalty,  we  have  bound 
ourselves  to  sacrifice  and  struggle,  to  plan  and 
to  work  for  this  one  land.  We  have  given  that 
we  may  gain,  we  have  surrendered  that  we 
may  have  victory.  We  have  taken  an  oath 
that  the  world  shall  have  a  chance  to  know  how 
much  of  good  may  be  gathered  from  all  couu' 
tries,  and  how  solid  in  its  strength,  how  wise, 
how  fertile  in  its  yield,  how  lasting  and  sure  is 
the  life  of  a  people  who  are  one,  but  have  come 
bearing  gifts  from  many  countries. " 

I  was  tempted  by  every  antique  shop. 
I  wanted  to  see  things  that  had  been 
made  by  the  early  Pilgrims  and  Puritans. 
I  was  charmed  by  the  combination  of 
beautyand  severityin  the  Colonial  chairs 
and  other  furniture.  It  seemed  that 
many  John  Aldens  had  built  for  service 
only,  but  that  many  Priscillas  had  their 
say  about  the  lines  of  beauty  in  the  early 
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handicraft.  Here  and  there  a  bold, 
rugged  furniture  design,  with  .aevere 
contours  softened  by  a  little  cui^ed 
edge  dr  turned  post.  And  the  early 
bouses  are  typical  and  characteristic  of 
the  colonial  nature.  Broad  and  com- 
fortable and  determined,  they  grow, 
(none  of  them  perch)  on  the  verdant 
hummocks  to  be  found  everywhere  in 
the  section.  Large  chimney  stacks  cen- 
ter in  most  old  houses.  One  can 
imagine  the  lai^,  "comfy"  fireplaces 
with  their  cranes  that  gave  the  home 
glow  to  the  early  Pilgrims.  Here  in 
winter  evenings,  the  Colonial  handicraft 
flourished,  for  every  boy  knew  how  to 
use  his  jackknife  in  the  making  of  useful 
gourd  dippers,  weaving  accessories  and 
other  household  needs,  while  the  girls 
knew  well  the  arts  of  the  needle  and  the 
loom.  Every  man  was  his  own  furni- 
ture designer  and  interior  decoration 
was  an  individually  developed  expres- 
sion. 

They  were  furnishing  homes  for  which 
they  had  risked  their  lives.  There  was 
nothing  cheap  or  shoddy  or  queer. 
Real  needs  were  being  combined  with 
some  influences  of  design  from  Jacobean 
and  Adams  Brothers  furniture  which 
thevhad  seen  and  used  in  the  Old  World. 


Out  of  the  memories  of  the  industrial 
art  of  England's  and  Holland's  love  of 
beauty,  the  preachers,  and  teachers, 
farmers  and  sailors  and  carpenters  all 
set  to  work  to  build  their  furniture  and 
produced  a  form  and  detail  permanently 
beautiful ;  superior  to  anything  we  have 
since  produced  in  furniture. 

Today  we  ask  an  unknown  individual 
from  somewhere  or  other  to  come  in  and 
fix  up  our  living  environments.  Wc 
take  a  vacation  while  things  arc  being 
fixed-up  or  messed-up  by  someone  who 
neither  knows  nor  cares  about  our  likes, 
further  than  to  do  something  that  is 
"stunning,"  in  which  he  generally  suc- 
ceeds. We  return  and  do  not  like  it, 
but  accept  it  because  "it  is  being  done 
in  the  best  of  families"  and  it  is  the 
vc^ue.  Enough — I  wish  we  had  all  to 
begin  over  again  in  furnishing  our  homes 
and  could  start  with  the  freedom  and 
simplicity  shown  in  the  Pilgrim  days. 

Our  rambling  journeys  took  us  to  the 
home  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla,  the 
home  of  Miles  Standish  and  the  old 
Winslow  House  and  many  other  quaint, 
lovely  places.  We  visited  the  Daniel 
Webster  House  and  drank  from  the  well 
where  hung  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket"; 
we  peered  into  "the  dairy  house  nigh 
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it"  and  motored  by  the  old  mill  and  the 
pond  with  the  cataract.  And  every 
spot  was  made  doubly  interesting  be- 
cause we  had  America's  inimitable 
describer  of  natm^,  Henry  Tmner 
Bailey  as  our  pathfinder.  He  knew 
every  byway  and  it  seemed  every  in- 
habitant. I  know  he  knew  every  bird 
and  fern  and  tree.  We  had  visited  to- 
gether in  California  and  had  tramped 
among  California  trees  and  now  I  had 
come  to  return  hia  visit  and  tramp  with 
him  throi^h  the  New  England  woods 
that  he  loved  so  well.  The  wonderful 
elms  and  maples  and  oaks  of  New  Eng- 
land are  surpassed  in  picturesqueneas 
only  by  the  old  apple  trees  in  New 
England. 


Find  a  group  of  old  apple  trees  by  an 
old  cobblestone  wall  with  a  few  quaint, 
lowlined  old  Colonial  houses  in  the  back- 
ground and  you  want  to  sketch  it 
whether  you  have  ever  sketched  or  not. 
I  know  now  why  so  many  promiuent 
artiste  have  come  from  around  Boston 
Bay. 

It  is  surrounded  by  such  trees  that 
Trustworth,  the  New  England  Home  of 
Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Editor  Emeritus, 
loved  by  School  Arts  readers,  is 
placed.  Elsewhere  in  my  journey  East, 
I  was  taken  out  and  introduced  to  the 
tallest  buildings;  Mr.  Bailey  introduced 
me  to  his  tallest  trees.  He  has  them  all 
named  and  I  know  they  must  know  him 
for  they  are  doing  their  "bestest"  for 
him  at  North  Scituate. 


PICTURE  STUDY  7 


TERE  were  men  with  hoary  hair 
Amidst  that  pilgrim  band: — 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there, 
Away  from  their  childhood's  land? 


rERE  was  woman's  fearless  eye, 
Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high. 
And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth, 

AY,  call  it  holy  gromid. 
The  Boil  where  first  they  trod: 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found, 
Freedom  to  worship  God. 

— Iron  tht  Inndain  of  Ike  PUsrim  PathtrM 
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The  Gifts  of  Providence 

An  Art  Pageant  of  the  Harvest 
PROF.  ELBERT  H.  EASTMOND  AND  STUDENTS 


Principal  Characters 

The  Spirit  of  Nature 

The  Spirit  of  Winter 

The  Spirit  of  Spring 

The  Spirit  of  Summer 

The  Spirit  of  Autumn  or  the  Spirit  of 
the  Harvest 

The  Planter,  The  Farmer,  The  Reaper 

Witches  of  the  Storm 

Snow  Flake  Fairies 

Rain  Fairies 

Fairies  of  Light  (Rainbow  Fairies) 

Water  Fairies 

Scare  Crows 

Impersonated  Seeds,  (Seed  Children), 
Wild  Flowers,  Fruits,  Summer  Grain, 
Autumn  Grain,  Snow-covered  Trees, 
Blossoming  Trees,  Summer  Trees, 
Autumn  Trees,  etc. 

Pageant  Chorus 

Pageant  Orchestra 

General  Outline 
Prelude 

Introductory  Music — **  Grand  Opera 
Selections*'  (Asher*s  Advanced  Or- 
chestra Book)  Pageant  Orchestra 

Introductory  Recitative  —  "The 
Com  Song, "  (selected  paragraphs)  by 
John  G.  Whittier. 

The  Spirit  of  Nature 

Prologue 

The  Winter  Prophecy 

Poem  Recitative — "The  Gifts  Fore- 
told.'* .  .  The  Spirit  of  Winter 
The  Storm  Dance — Music — "Wind 
Overture"  by  Ditson  (For  full  High 


School  Orchestra) —  or  other  appro- 
priate selection. 

Action  Tableau — The  Falling  Snow. 
Music,  "Barcarolle"  from  the  "Tales 
of  HoflFman. "  Pageant  Orchestra 

Grand  Tableau  Silent  Winter 

Episode  One 
The  Seedtime 

Introductory  Chorus — "The  Spring 
Song"  or  "Welcome  Pretty  Prim- 
rose" by  Ciro  Pinsuti  (Educational 
Music  Course,  Book  3) 

Poem  Recitative — "A  Welcome  to 
Spring"  by  A.  Osmond. 

The  Spirit  of  Spring 

Action  Tableau — ^The  Planter  and  the 
Seeds — Music,  "Serenade"  by  Moss- 
kowski.  The  Coming  of  the  Rain 
Dance — Music — "  Rain. "  (Educa- 
tional Music  Course,  Book  2) 

Action  Tableau — Sunshine  after  Rain 
— Music,  "  Dance  of  the  Honey  Bees'  * 
by  Richmond. 

Interlude  One 

The  Rainbow 

Grand  Tableau — Poem  Recitative — 


"The  Rainbow"  by  Sarah  J.    HaJe 

The  Spirit  of  Nature 
(Music  for  introduction  of  Tableau, 
"The  Cahn"  from  WiUiam  Tell.) 

Episode  Two 

Summer  Days 

Poem  Recitative — "  Jime"  (Quotation 
from  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  by  Lowell) 

The  Spirit  of  Summer 
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Wild  Flowers  Dance,  Music,  "Morn 
Rise  "  by  Gray  and  Czibulka  (Twenty 
Trios  for  Women's  Voices  by  Ditson) 
Action    Tableau — Watering    Time- 
Music,  "Cupid's  Garden"  (Ascher's 
Advanced  Orchestra  Book),  Chorus — 
"Good-by"  or  "Autumn"   (Educa- 
tional   Music    Book,    Book    3)    or 
"Summer's    Goodby"    (Progressive 
Music  Series, Vol.  3)  or  solo, "Goodby" 
by  Tosti    .    .     The  Spirit  of  Summer 
Interlude  Two 
Scare  Crows 
Action  Tableau — The  Scare  Crows  in 
the  Field,    Music — "Dance   of  the 
Monkeys"  or  "Turkey  in  the  Straw" 
Episode  Three 
The  Fidfillmeni  of  the  Prophecy 


Aiiiumn 
Poem  Recitative — "Behold  the  Ful- 
fillment"  .   .   .    The  Spirit  of  Nature 
Chorus — "Hail   Lovely  Autumn" 

(Educational  Music  Course,  Book  5) 
PoEH  Recitative — "Autumn"  by  J. 

W.  Riley,  or  "A  Dakota  Wheatfield" 

by  Hamlin  Garland. 

The  Spirit  of  Autumn 
Action  Tableau — The  Dance  of  the 

Reaper   and   the   Sheaves,   Music — 

"  Over  the  Waves  Waltz. " 
Action  Tableau — The  Fruits  of  the 

Orchard,        Music — "Hearts        and 

Flowers" 
Chorus — "Thanksgiving     Song"     by 

Jessie  L.  Gaynor,  (Songs  for  Little 

Children  by  Gaynor) 


IMPERSONATED  WILD    FLOWERS— maidens  wearing  their  obdinabt  oowns  or  white 

OR  TINTS  OF  COLOR.  TARIATAN  UANTLES  AND  OIRDLEB  TRIMMED  WITH  FLOWER  DESIGN  CtTTTlNaS  OP 
APPROPRIATE  COLOaS  ARE  USER  AS  BTUBOLIC  OF  THE  MOTIF.  TOONO  MEN  ATTENDANTS  WEARING 
THBIB  ORDINARY  PLAIN  LIOST  8H1RTS  AND  TR008BRS  WITH  QREBN  SASHES,  TIEB  AND  LEG  STEAPPINOB. 
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Chorus — "Thanksgiving    Hjrmn"    by 

Montgomery. 
Community  Singing — ^America. 
Grand  Tableau — The  Gifts. 

POSTLUDE — Music. 

General  Directions  for  Producing 
THE  Art  Pageant 

The  general  stage  arrangement  for  a 
complete  production  comprises  a  regular 
platform  upon  which  is  placed  an 
additional  stand  that  will  accommodate 
seven  people  in  line  from  side  to  side. 
The  additional  platform  is  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  regular  platform  or  stage. 
In  front  of  the  regular  platform,  floor 
space  is  arranged  to  accommodate  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  performers. 

Prelude  and  Prologue 

During  the  introductory  recitative  by 
the  Spirit  of  Nature,  a  group  of  seven 
young  men  or  young  women  represent- 
ing Winter  will  enter  from  two  sides  and 
form  a  tableau  upon  the  additional 
platform.  The  Prologue  then  begins 
with  the  winter  Prophecy  by  the  Spirit 
of  Winter  (the  central  figure  of  the 
group  of  seven  at  the  back  of  the  stage.) 

Immediately  following  this  recitative, 
the  pageant  orchestra  will  begin  playing 
the  "Wind  Overture"  or  substitute 
piece  and  the  Storm  Dancers  will  enter 
the  platform  from  one  or  two  sides  and 
perform  the  dance.  As  the  Storm 
Dancers  make  their  exit  the  Snow 
Fairies  will  enter  as  the  music  modulates 
into  the  *' Barcarolle"  and  the  Pageant 
Chorus  begins  to  sing.  At  the  close  of 
this  action  tableau  the  final  tableau  of 
the  Prologue  is  formed  in  front  of  the 
Winter  Tableau  that  has  been  in  place 
during  the  various  Prologue  parts.  The 
Storm  Dancers  may  enter  the  platform 
again  for  the  final  tableau  or  they  may 


form  a  tableau  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
the  regular  platform.  Selected  instru- 
mental music  is  played  during  the  time 
that  the  final  tableau  is  in  place  and  as 
the  winter  groups  make  their  exit.  The 
seven  performers  at  the  back  of  the  plat- 
form should  exit  last. 

Episode  One 

As  the  introductory  music  to  the 
Spring  Song  is  played  six  performers 
representing  Springtime,  Trees  and  the 
Spirit  of  Spring  will  enter  the  stage  from 
two  sides  and  take  appropriate  positions 
on  the  back  additional  platform.  The 
introductory  chorus  will  be  sung,  then 
the  recitative  by  the  Spirit  of  Spring 
(center  figure  at  the  back)  will  be  given. 
The  action  tableau  of  the  Planter  and 
the  Seeds  is  introduced  by  the  Planter 
taking  a  position  at  the  side  of  the  front 
floor  and  as  the  movements  of  planting 
are  given  groups  of  Uttle  children  repre- 
sentingseeds  will  nmout  and  take  appro- 
priate positions  on  the  floor.  The 
Coming  of  the  Rain  Dance  is  introduced 
on  the  platform  or  stage  at  the  close  of 
the  action  tableau  of  the  Planter  and  the 
Seeds.  The  group  of  dancers  will  enter 
slowly  from  two  sides  and  form  in  dance 
tableau  during  the  introductory  part  of 
the  music  "Rain''  (see  general  outUne). 
A  descriptive  dance  of  the  rain  is 
presented  which  is  followed  by  the 
action  tableau — Sunshine  after  Rain,  to 
the  music  of  the  **  Dance  of  the  Honey 
Bees"  by  Richmond.  The  Sunshine 
Dancers  will  enter  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Rain  Dance.  The  Rain  Dancers 
will  make  their  exit  as  their  part  closes. 
A  grand  final  tableau  of  Summer  will 
form  at  the  close  of  the  Episode  while 
impromptu  music  is  played.  This  tab- 
leau will  comprise  the  Seed  children  who 
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have    been    covered    with    the    brown  in  place  the  poem  recitative  is  given  by 

mantle  of  their  costume;  the  Sunshine  the  Spirit  of  Spring.     The  music  will 

Fairies,  on  the  platform  and  the  Spring-  continue  softly  while  the  recitative  is 

time  Trees  with  the  Spirit  of  Springtime  given.     At  the  close  of  the  tableau  all 

at  the  back  of  the  stage  on  the  additional  will  make  exit  excepting  the  Seed  Chil- 

platform.     A    special     group    bearing  dren.     The  group  representing  Summer 

springtime  branches  may  enter  the  aisles  Trees  will  enter  the  platform  with  the 

of  the  auditorium  and  finally  take  places  Spirit  of  Summer  to  make  ready  for 


in  the  tableau  near  the  platform.  This 
will  lend  an  additional  effect  of  beauty. 
At  the  close  of  the  tableau,  the  Sunshine 
Fairies  will  exit  leaving  the  group  at 
back  stage  and  the  Seed  Children  to  be  a 
part  of  Interlude  One. 


Episode  Two. 

Episode  Two 
When  the  tableau  is  set  the  Spirit  of 


Interlude  One 
As  the  music  of  the  interlude  begins 


Summer  will  give  the  recitative  (See 
Outhne).  During  this  recitative  the 
Seed  Children  will  remove  their  mantles 
of  brown  and  put  on  the  costume  cover- 
ings of  the  summer  wheat  field.  The 
the  Fairies  of  Light  will  enter  at  the  two  "Mom  Rise"  music  will  then  begin  and 
sides  of  the  platform  and  take  a  semi-  the  Flower  Fairies  will  enter  and  present 
circular  position.     When  the  tableau  is     their  dance.   Immediately  following,  the 
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Watering  Time  tableau  is  presented. 
The  representation  of  a  flood  gate  may 
be  arranged  at  one  side  of  the  platform 
and  as  the  Farmer  opens  the  gate  the 
Water  Fairies  will  run  in  and  take  posi- 
tions between  the  rows  of  Summer 
grain.  (This  tableau  may  be  presented 
without  the  flood  gate).  After  the 
Water  Fairies  have  taken  their  places 
to  the  music  of  "Cupid's  Garden,"  the 
chorus  or  solo  singing  will  complete  the 
Episode.  The  Flower  Furies,  Summer 
Grain  children,  Water  Fairies,  Summer 
Trees  and  the  Spirit  of  Summer  will 
form  in  final  tableau. 

Interlude  Two 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Interlude,  the 
Flower  Fairies  will  exit  and  the  group  of 
Scare  Crows  will  enter  from  the  two 
sides  of  the  platform  and  present  the 
dance.  At  the  close  of  the  interlude 
music,  all  the  Summer  characters  will 
exit  excepting  the  Summer  Gr^n  chil- 
dren. Impromptu  music  is  played  for 
exit.  (See  Introductory  Music  for 
selection). 


Episode  Thheb 

Enter  impersonated  Autumn  Trees 
with  the  Spirit  of  Autumn  and  take 
places  on  the  additional  platform. 
Enter  the  Spirit  of  Nature  and  take 
position  directly  in  front  of  the  platform. 
The  recitative— "Behold  the  FulBll- 
ment"  is  then  given,  followed  by  the 
chorus,  "Hail,  Lovely  Autumn. " 
Following  the  poem  recitative  by  the 
Spirit  of  Autumn,  the  Dance  of  the 
Reapers  and  the  Sheaves  is  presented. 
(The  grain  is  seen  to  wave  to  and  fro  in 
the  wind  when  the  proud  Reaper  comes 
and  proceeds  to  cut  it  all  down  with  his 
sickle.  He  then  piles  it  in  cocks  ready 
to  be  hauled  away  and  threshed.) 

Next  the  Fruits  of  the  Orchard 
Tableau  is  introduced  by  the  group 
formit^  on  the  platform  bearing  a  horn 
of  plenty  displaying  fruits  and  grains, 
this  tableau  then  remains  in  place  durii^ 
the  chorus  singing  that  is  outlined  to 
follow.  Next  the  recitative  by  the  Spirit 
of  Nature  who  has  remained  in  front  of 
the  platform  (see  outhne) .  The  chorus 
then  sings  the  "Thanksgiving  Hymn" 
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AUTUMN  GRAIN— CHILD 

DKEBB    or    BRIOHT   ORANGE   C&HBBIC.      OVEB-OOWN    OF   TEIiLOW   BOSPITAIH3AUEE     I 

TBIMHBD  WITH  HEADS  OF  OATS  OR  WHEAT.      HAND  FESTOONS   OF   RIPENED    GRAIN.      1 

OF  GRAIN  UAY  BE  WORN  OB  HEAD   VEILS  OF  YSLLOW  TRIUMED  WITH  ORAIl 


by  Montgomery  followed  by  the  com- 
munity singing  of  "America. " 

Suggestions  for  Costuming 
The  Spirit  of  Nature.  (If  young 
woman) :  Light  green  gown  with  trim- 
ming of  stronger  green  and  gilt.  Flow- 
ing head-dress  of  sheer  material  decor- 
ated with  pink,  light  purple  and  blue. 
A  gilt  head  band  may  be  placed.  Light 
green  hose  and  sandals  with  stroller 
1^  strappings.  (If  a  young  man): 
Light  green  costume  of  general  herald 
type.  Stronger  green  trimmings, 
shoulder  wreath  of  green  leaves  bound 
with  gilt.     Head  crown  of  green  leaves ; 


paper  may  be  used  in  appropriate 
design. 

The  Spirit  of  Spring.  Light  pink 
gown  with  brighter  pink  flower  trim- 
ming. Plowing  tarlatan  head-dress  of 
pink  or  green  trimmed  with  flowers  of 
springtime  colore.  Pink  hose  and  san- 
dals. Wreath  of  flowers  as  a  crown 
(Queen-of-the-May  effect). 

The  Spirit  of  Summer.  Green  tarla- 
tan costume  made  over  stronger  or 
darker  green;  trimming  of  various  red 
rose  colors.  Green  hose  and  sandals. 
Flowing  head-dress  of  red  or  green 
trinmied  with  various  rose  colors. 

The    Spirit    of    Autumn.      Deep 


stockings  of  light  green,  sandals  of  green     orange  gown  trimmed  with  gilt.     Long 


and  leg  strapping  of  bright  green  satin 
ribbon. 

The  Spirit  op  Winter.  Man  with 
gray  hair  and  beard.  Robe  of  light 
gray  effected  in  silver  decoration  sugges- 
tive of  frost.  Loose  head-dress  especi- 
ally decorated  in  frost  effect.    Silvered 


shoulder  cape  of  l^ht  blue  or  hght 
orange  trimmed  with  autumn  leaf  or 
grain  ornamentation.  Dull  orange  hose 
with  brown  sandals. 

The  Planter.  Regular  brown  shirt 
and  trousers.  Close  fitting  cap  of 
brown.     Brown   hose   broi^ht   to   the 
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knee  over  long  trousers.  Dark  shoes; 
seed  sack  at  the  left  side. 

The  Farmer.  THe  usual  farmer 
costume  with  shovel  in  hand. 

The  Reaper.  Same  as  planter  with 
sickle  in  hand. 

The  Witches  of  the  Storm.  Typi- 
cal witch  effect,  loose  gray  gowns  and 
flowing  gray  head-dress.  The  hair 
down  over  the  face  and  shoulders. 
Black  or  gray  hose,  no  shoes. 

Snow-Flake  Fairies.  White  gowns 
of  classic  style.  Girdles  and  head- 
dresses of  blue  tarlatan  trimmed  with 
snow-flake  designs  of  white  and  silver 
paper.  White  hose.  Silvered  tinsel 
trimming  may  be  added  in  a  decorative 
pattern. 

Rain  Fairies.  Gray,  gray-blue  or 
light  gray-purple  gowns  of  appropriate 
style  with  over-skirt  cut  in  strips  down 
from  the  waist  line.  Cut  strips  made  to 
hang  along  the  arms  from  the  wrists  to 
the  shoulders  will  carry  out  the  rain  sjrm- 
bolism.  A  flowing  head-dress  of  strips 
of  a  slightly  different  grayed  color  will 
add  to  the  effect.  Silvered  paper  cut  in 
strips  will  add  decorative  interest. 

Fairies  op  Light.  Flowing  cos- 
tumes with  full  arm  throws  dyed  in  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Crowns  of  vari- 
ous colored  and  gilt  stars  for  the  heads. 
Light  gray  hose  and  sandals. 

Water  Fairies.  Simple  style  cos- 
tumes of  light  blue,  light  purple  and 
light  blue-green  trimmed  with  silvered 
paper.  Cover  veils  of  tarlatan  trimmed 
with  silvered  paper  will  give  a  beautiful 
effect  if  the  colored  and  silvered  paper 
forms  are  appropriate.  (The  design  in 
the  silvered  paper  should  predominate 
in  vertical  line.) 

Scare  Crows.  Any  old  trousers, 
ragged  at  the  bottom.    Old  coat  that  is 


too  large,  ragged  at  the  bottom  and  at 
the  ends  of  the  sleeves.  Slouch  hat. 
A  stick  is  placed  through  the  sleeves  and 
across  the  shoulders  at  the  back  to  hold 
the  arms  out  straight.  Have  straw 
sticking  out  at  the  neck  and  sleeve  ends. 

Seed  Children.  (Boys  and  Girls) 
Tight  fitting  domino  costume  of  light 
yellow.  Head  cap  of  pointed  efifect. 
Brown  capes  are  carried  which  are  used 
as  coverings  during  the  dance  of  the 
Planter  and  the  Seeds. 

Summer  Grain.  Full  green  robe  to 
be  placed  over  seed  costume  during  the 
first  recitative  of  Episode  Two. 

Snow  Covered  Trees.  Robes  of 
light  gray  or  white  trimmed  with 
silvered  paper  cuttings  suggestive  of 
frost.  Loose  head-coverings  decorated 
in  frost  effect. 

Blossoming  Trees.  Costumes  of 
the  style  of  the  Spirit  of  Spring.  Gowns 
and  head-dress  of  light  green  instead  of 
pink. 

Summer  Trees.  Costumes  of  the 
style  of  the  Spirit  of  Summer.  Trim 
with  leaves  instead  of  flowers. 

Autumn  Trees.  Costumes  of  the 
style  of  Blossoming  Trees  (see  illustra- 
tion) .  Gowns  of  autumn  colors  trimmed 
with  autumn  leaf  design  cuttings. 

SONGS  AND  RECITATIVES 

Winter's  Prophecy 

These  white-robed,  snow-clad  bowers 
Shall  change  and  bear  rich  showers 

Of  luscious  harvest-cheer. 
Yon  glist'ning  ice-lake  mirror 
Shall  melt  and  image  clearer 

These  mountains  towering  near. 

These  hills  so  white  and  frigid 
Shall  change  their  aspect  rigid 

And  smile  in  verdant  green. 
O  Weary  Heat,  that  weepeth, 
Sweet  Summer  only  sleepeth 

To  rise  and  be  your  Queen. 
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Now,  all  her  beauties  hidden 
So  ice-locked  and  forbidden 

She  sleepeth  free  from  harm. 
Yet  shall  i^e  re-awaken 
All  glorious,  imforsaken 

In  lovely  grace  and  charm. 

To  Autumn — season  glowing 
Rich  plenteousness  bestowing 

From  out  her  lavish  hand 
A  harvest,  golden,  glorious 
Shall  ripen  all  victorious 

A  blessing  to  the  land! 

Behold  the  FuLFiLLBiENT 

EEaill  Harvest  Queen  with  largess  of  creation 
on  thy  brow  I 

Earth's  loyal  sons  and  daughters  render  homage 
to  thee  now, 

The  proof  of  Love's  fidelity  thou  art;  fiill  well 
we  know 

How  stem  old  Winter  kept  thy  roots  alive  be- 
neath the  snow, 

'Til  gentle  Springtime  to  the  tune  of  pearly 
April  rain 

Called  up  the  winsome  flowers  o'er  the  valley, 
hill  and  plain. 

Lo,  Sunmier's  golden  sunshine  and  the  toilers 

in  the  field 
Beheld  the  fruitful  promise  which  the  furrows 

rich  should  yield, 
Haill  Harvest  Queen  with  largess  of  Creation 

on  thy  brow. 
Earth's  loyal  sons  and  daughters  render  homage 

to  thee  now. 
The  proof  of  Love's  fidelity  thou  art;  our  joy 

and  cheer, 
The  gifts  of  all  the  seasons  in  the  fullness  of  the 

year. 

— Minnie  Iverson  Hoddap 

Autumn 

As  a  harvester,  at  dusk 
Farcing  down  some  woody  trail 
Leading  homeward  through  the  musk 
Of  May  apple  and  pawpaw. 
Hazel  bush  and  spice  and  haw, — 
So  comes  Autimin,  swart  and  hale. 
Drooped  of  frame  and  slow  of  stride. 
But  withal  an  air  of  pride 
Looming  up  in  stature  far 
Higher  than  his  shoulder  are; 
Weary  both  in  arm  and  limb. 


Yet  the  wholesome  heart  of  him 
Sheer  at  rest  and  satisfied. 


—Riley 


A  Thanksgiving  Htmn 

(To  the  music  of  "America") 

The  God  of  Harvest  praise; 
In  loud  Thanksgiving  raise 
Heart,  hand  and  voice; 
The  valleys  laugh  and  sing, 
Forest  and  mountains  ring 
The  plains  their  tribute  bring 
The  streams  rejoice. 

The  God  of  harvest  praise; 
Hands,  hearts  and  voices  raise. 
With  sweet  accord; 
From  field  to  gamer  throng. 
Bearing  your  sheaves  along, 
And  in  your  harvest  song, 
Bless  ye  the  Lord. 

— James  Montgomery 

AoDmoNAL  Suggestions 

The  most  appropriate  color  for  platform 
covering  is  light  gray,  a  color  that  will  harmon- 
ize with  each  season  effect.  Evergreen 
branches  may  be  used  to  complete  the  decora- 
tive scheme  because  evergreen  trees  are  inter- 
esting and  appropriate  the  whole  year  around 
and  dark  green  is  in  harmony  with  the  various 
colors.  White  may  be  used  for  platform 
covering  instead  of  light  gray. 

The  pageant  may  be  adapted  to  out-door 
conditions  of  presentation.  The  back  of  the 
platform  should  be  banked  with  autiunn 
branches  to  be  used  as  a  screen  for  the  per- 
formers when  off  stage. 

The  elimination  of  the  Interludes  will 
simplify  the  pageant.  Only  selected  verses  of 
recitatives  may  be  given  and  the  Coming  of 
the  Rain  Dance  of  Episode  One  may  be  left  out. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  have  action  space 
on  the  lower  floor  directly  in  front  of  the  plat- 
form the  elimination  of  the  following  parts  that 
are  especially  planned  for  that  position  may  be 
necessary: — ^The  Planter  and  the  Seeds  (Epis- 
sode  One),  Watering  Time  (Episode  Two), 
The  Scare  Crows  in  the  Field,  (Interlude  Two) 
and  the  Dance  of  the  Reaper  and  the  Sheaves 
(Episode  Three).  The  presentation  of  these 
parts  may  be  given  on  the  platform  or  stage  if 
space  will  permit,  in  which  instance  a  special 
arrangement  of  tableaux  would  be  necessary. 
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The  Dance  of  the  Autumn  Leaves 


DOROTHY  G.  RICE 


MAY  I  come  in?" 
In  response  to  the  chorus  of 
welcome,  the  Art  Director  entered  the 
room  where  a  few  teachers  and  pupils 
sat  in  varying  attitudes  of  listlessness 
and  dejection. 

"In  the  oflBce,  they  told  me  that  I 
would  find  Miss  Stone  here. " 

Penelope  Stone  rose  hopefully,  "I'm 
here,  what  is  left  of  me.  I  was  enticed 
in  here  by  these  members  of  the  EngUsh 
Club  who  then  demanded  that  I  help 
them  out  on  their  Pageant.  I'm  thank- 
ful that  you  have  come  for  you  always 
have  ideas." 

The  wilted  figiu-es  revived  and  the 
blank  expressions  assumed  an  animated 
aspect. 

"We  want  a  dance"  some  one  ex- 
plained, "something  appropriate  for 
October. " 

The  Art  Director  gave  an  ecstatic 
little  skip.  "Tm  so  glad  I  came,"  and 
she  took  one  of  the  proffered  chairs.  "I 
wonder  if  you  could  not  give  the  *  Dance 
of  the  Autumn  Leaves'  as  I  gave  it 
once  before  the  Copley  Society." 

"  Tell  us  about  it, "  they  cried. 

"It  was  my  first  experience  and  I  was 
absolutely  green  about  producing  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  but  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Twelfth  Night 
Revels  approved  of  the  idea  as  I  de- 
scribed it  and  told  me  to  *  go  ahead.' 
The  music  was  very  suggestive  and  the 
dancers  so  clever  in  expressing  my  idea 
that  the  dance  proved  a  success. 

"  I  sent  word  to  the  Art  School  that 
I  would  like  fourteen  girls  who  were 


wilUng  to  take  part  in  a  dance.  These 
girls  met  me  at  one  of  the  studios  and  I 
explained  the  dance  to  them. 

"'You  know  how  the  autumn  leaves 
flutter  down  from  the  trees  and  at  the 
first  puff  of  wind  scamper  down  the 
street — pause — flutter  and  sway — 
madly  chase  each  other  in  a  circle — 
pause — then  scamper  in  another  direc- 
tion— whirl  separately  or  in  pairs  and 
again  in  groups. 

"'That  is  the  picture  we  want  to 
present,'  I  told  them.  'That  is  the 
action.  Now  comes  the  rest  of  the 
story,  the  passive  part. 

"'The  leaves  finally  drift  into  a 
group,  flutter  and  sway  and  then  re- 
main still.  A  little  flame  ignites  them, 
and  a  puff  of  smoke  rises,  followed  by 
another  and  another  till  the  leaves  are 
consumed  and  only  a  pile  of  ashes  left.* 

"  Whether  such  a  story  could  be  repre- 
sented by  dancing  I  did  not  know,  but  I 
thought  Art  Students  had  enough 
imagination  to  try  it.  They  agreed 
after  some  amused  remarks  about  being 
reduced  to  ashes." 

"  What  did  they  wear?  " 

"Dresses  simulating  autumn  leaves. 
Short  skirts  of  floating  panels  shaped 
Uke  leaves,  the  waist  a  leaf  shaped 
tabard,  hair  worn  loose.  The  materials 
for  the  dresses  were  cambric  in  soft 
browns,  yellows,  greens  and  old  rose, 
not  red  and  yellow. " 

"What  was  used  for  music?  " 
"Selections     from     'Robin     Hood' 
arranged  for  mandolin.     I  happened  to 
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have  that  selection  and  we  found  it  very 
suggestive. 

"For  introduction,  the  musicians 
played  a  little  run  of  scales,  so  that  the 
Leaves  could  scamper  into  line,  then  to 
the  time  (A)  they  first  .swayed  rhythmi- 
cally (Fig.  1),  then  separated  taking 
partners  or  dancing  alone  (Figs.  2  and  3) . 
(B)  Joining  hands  they  danced  in  a 
circle  (Fig.  4),  then  still  clasping  hands 
the  leader  raced  to  another  position, 
again  formed  a  circle,  roimd  and  round 
reversing  slowly  down,  swaying  and 
finally  all  sank  on  their  knees.  Then 
from  behind  the  scenes  (C)  skipped  the 
little  Flame,  a  boy  dressed  in  scarlet 
with  floating  sleeves  of  red  tarlatan  cut 
in  points  and  streaming  behind  as  he 
flashed  his  torch  upward  at  each  accented 
note.  Roimd  and  round  the  circle  he 
skipped,  the  second  time  round  touching 
a 'Leaf 'on  the  shoulder  with  his  torch, 
(the  accented  note  timed  this).  As 
each  'Leaf  felt  the  signal,  as  if  ignited 
she  tossed  upward  her  smoke  scarf 
(chiffon)  and  when  all  were  '  afire, '  the 
Flame  leaped  in  their  midst  and  scarfs 
and  torch  waved   in  imison.    Fig.  (6). 

"  It  was  a  pretty  picture  for  the  filmy 
scarfs  were  varied,  blue-grey,  rose- 
grey,  yellowish  and  greenish,  blending 
exquisitely  about  the  brilliant  figure  in 
the  center. 

"Then  away  skipped  the  little  Flame 
waving  his  torch  upward  to  the  strongly 
marked  music  and  two  graceful  Leaves 
rose  in  the  center  as  the  music  changed 
to  waltz  time  (Fig.  6  B),  and  while 
the  others  were  still  kneeling,  these 
swayed  and  skillfully  waved  their 
scarfs,  the  smoke  ascending  about 
them.  The  music  slowed  down,  the 
central  figures  sank  to  their  knees,  the 
others  leaned  on  their  elbows,  then  all 


fell  prone  (Fig.  7),  the  grey  scarfs 
covering  them.  The  leaves  had  burned 
their  gay  life  to  ashes. " 

"Let's  try  it",  enthusiastically  cried 
the  listeners,  the  English  Club  and 
Penelope  Stone. 

"  One  moment, "  interposed  a  practi- 
cal member.  "  These  were  art  students, 
you  say.  Where  did  you  get  the  small 
boy." 

"That  is  irrelevant  to  the  description 
of  the  dance, "  replied  the  Art  Director, 
"But  it  came  near  being  the  frustration 
of  its  performance,  however,  it  may 
interest  you  as  an  example  of  good  luck. 

"  It  seemed  an  easy  matter  to  secure  a 
small  brother  of  some  art  student,  but 
they  were  all  too  old,  too  young,  too 
clumsy  or  too  shy.  Mother  wouldn't 
let  Charlie  stay  up  so  late,  or  Johnny 
had  the  whooping  cough  at  the  last 
minute. 

"In  desperation  I  determined  to  ask 
the  first  appropriate  child  I  met  on  the 
street,  and  that  is  what  I  did.  Found 
him  playing  back  of  the  Public  Library. 
I  knew  intuitively  that  he  could  dance, 
and  his  dark  eyes  were  like  stars  when  I 
described  what  I  wanted.  He  led  me  to 
the  basement  where  he  lived  (his  father 
was  a  janitor)  and  to  my  joy  his  mother 
consented  to  let  her  boy  dance. 

"The  costume?  Two  yards  of  poppy 
red  fiannel  folded  double,  a  hole  cut  in 
the  center  of  the  fold  and  slipped  over 
his  head,  then  pinned  to  fit  his  little 
body,  the  surplus  cloth  cut  in  jagged 
'fiames'  to  flutter  down  the  sides. 

"A  square  of  tarlatan  cut  on  the  diag- 
onal and  the  straight  sides  sewed  to- 
gether, the  other  edge  cut  in  jagged 
points  formed  the  sleeves.  He  was  a 
picture  when  finally  arrayed  and  he 
danced  beautifully." 
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Weaving  in  the  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Grades 


C.  LOyiSE  SCHAFFNER 


WHEN  presented  in  its  simplest  and 
most  primitive  form,  weaving, 
one  of  the  industries  most  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  man,  awakens  an  enthusi- 
astic interest  and  response  in  small 
children,  even  those  of  Kindergarten 
age.  A  great  sense  of  wonder  is  mani- 
fested by  them,  when  they  discover  that 
so  many  useful  and  beautiful  articles 
about  them  are  made  up  of  an  infinite 
number  of  small  threads  woven  together 
and  when  they  are  taught  how  to  make 
some  of  these  articles,  in  miniature,  they 
are  filled  with  a  sense  of  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

Weaving  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  teaching  of  applied  art. 
An  appreciation  of  good  design,  if  only 
in  good,  well-arranged  stripes,  good 
color,  good  proportion,  and  good  work- 
manship, can  be  developed  through  its 
teachings.  If  children  are  shown  good 
specimens  of  artistic  weaving,  table 
linen,  dress  goods,  tapestries,  rugs,  etc., 
and  their  attention  is  called  to  the 
various  elements  that  help  to  produce 
the  beautiful  results,  their  sense  of 
appreciation  will  be  greatly  increased 
and  they  will  unconsciously,  perhaps, 
establish  for  themselves  a  standard  of 
achievement. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  in  the 
characters  of  many  children,  I  believe, 
is  carelessness,  especially  in  the  working 
out  of  their  ideas.  They  are  often 
satisfied  with  results  that  do  not  in  the 
least  represent  their  best  efforts.     In- 


stead of  condoning  this  evil,  as  so  many 
parents  and  teachers  do  from  a  mistaken 
sense  of  kindness,  I  believe  that  children 
should  from  the  first  have  this  tendencv 
corrected.  The  tendency  to  impatience 
and  haste  should  be  overbalanced  by  the 
desire  to  have  the  finished  article  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible,  at  their 
particular  stage  of  development,  to 
make  it. 

I  have  found  in  all  my  work  with 
little  children,  and  big  ones  too  for  that 
matter,  that  when  the  teacher  seemed  to 
expect  little  from  them,  they  were  satis- 
fied with  small  effort  and  inferior  re- 
sults. But  when  I  held  before  them  the 
standard  of  perfection,  there  was  great 
effort,  and  it  is  through  effort  that  we 
grow.  The  results  were  most  satis- 
factory not  only  to  the  teacher  but  to 
the  children  as  well.  They  were  happy 
in  the  realization  of  growth  and  achieve- 
ment. The  greatest  Teacher  that  ever 
lived  said,  "Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect. "  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  standard  all  through  life 
should  be  perfection. 

Instead  of  having  the  children  spend 
so  much  time,  as  they  formerly  did,  in 
weaving  paper  mats  that  were  of  no 
particular  use  to  anyone,  progressive 
teachers  now  let  the  children  learn  the 
technique  of  weaving  in  the  making  of 
articles  that  are  of  some  vital  interest  to 
them. 

One  of  the  best  problems  for  a  group 
of  children,  because  it  admits  of  so  many 
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variations  in  the  teaching  of  "the 
applied  arts"  or  " crafts, "  is  the  making 
and  furnishing  of  a  doll  house.  A  very 
satisfactory  one  may  be  made  of  berry 
crates  or  wooden  boxes.  If  two  crates 
or  boxes  are  set  back  to  back  and  one  set 
at  each  end,  across  the  ends  of  the  first 
two,  a  very  spacious  bungalow  of  four 
large  rooms  will  be  ready  for  furnishing. 
A  slanting  roof  may  be  made  with  a  few 
narrow  strips  of  wood  and  some  heavy 
paper  or  cloth. 

Furnishing  the  doll  house  will  show 
the  children  how  important  a  place 
weaving  occupies  in  home  making. 
They  can  make  rugs  of  all  kinds,  covers 
for  beds,  tables,  etc.,  curtains,  portieres, 
towels,  and  clothing  for  the  people  who 
will  occupy  the  house. 

The  illustrations  show  a  number  of 
simple  articles  that  may  be  made  by 
children  from  five  to  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age.  The  difficulty  of  a  problem 
must,  of  course,  depend  not  so  much  on 
the  age,  as  on  the  abiUty  and  mental 
development  of  the  child.  Many  more 
examples  might  be  shown,  as  baskets, 
dolls'  sweaters,  socks,  etc.,  which  can  all 
be  made  on  card-board  or  straw-board 
looms  as  were  all  the  things  that  are 
shown, '  with  the  exception  of  the 
finished  hammock  and  the  large  rug 
with  the  border  on  all  four  sides.  These 
two  were  made  on  wooden  looms  with 
steel  needles  along  the  sides  to  keep  the 
edges  straight. 

The  first  piece  of  weaving  that  a  small 
child  makes  should  be  done  with  the 
warp  and  woof  thread  of  the  same 
material,  as  thick  as  possible,  but  of  two 
different  colors  or  shades,  so  that  the 
"over  and  under"  of  the  threads  will 
show  plainly  as  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  When 
the  elementary  principle  of  weaving  is 


understood,  the  warp  may  be  of  string 
and  the  woof  of  some  thicker  material 
and  the  threads  pushed  close  together  as 
in  most  of  the  pieces  here  shown. 

Looms  for  very  little  folks  may  be 
made  with  no  expense  and  very  little 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The 
children  can  bring  the  tops  or  bottoms 
of  boxes  or  the  backs  of  tablets  of  paper. 
The  teacher  will  need  to  measure  and 
rule  only  one  loom.  All  the  others  may 
be  made  with  a  pricking  needle,  three  or 
four  being  pricked  at  a  time  if  the 
material  is  not  too  heavy.  As  soon  as 
children  have  learned  the  use  of  the 
ruler,  they  can  make  their  own  looms, 
and,  of  course,  string  them  as  well. 
The  older  children  may  "figure  out"  or 
invent  looms  of  their  own  to  enable 
them  to  make  the  particular  thing  they 
have  in  mind. 

I  have  found  that  one  of  the  essentials 
to  successful  weaving  in  the  schoolroom 
is  teaching  the  children  how  to  fasten 
the  warp  thread  on  the  back  of  the 
loom  after  it  is  strung.  If  a  thread  is 
used  that  is  long  enough  to  leave  an  end 
a  little  more  than  twice  the  width  of  the 
loom,  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom,  it 
may  be  run  back  and  forth  through  the 
small  stitches  on  the  back,  forming  a 
cord  that  makes  a  good,  firm  finish. 
While  weaving,  children  need  to  be 
warned  repeatedly  not  to  pull  the  woof 
threads  too  tight,  so  that  whatever  they 
are  weaving  will  not  be  narrower  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends. 

In  making  the  rug  with  the  fringe 
(Fig.  4),  it  is  well  to  extend  only  every 
other  thread  to  the  end  of  the  loom  for 
fringe.  The  alternate  threads  should  be 
drawn  up  to  the  end  of  the  warp  thread 
to  hold  it  in  place. 

The  bag,  (Fig.  6)  is  made  on  a  double 
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loom.  The  warp  threads  are  strung 
through  the  two  thicknesses  of  card- 
board at  the  bottom  but  through  only 
one  thickness  at  the  top,  going  back 
through  the  bottom  hole  and  up  on  the 
other  side,  through  one  thickness  of 
card-board  again,  leaving  the  loom  open 
at  the  top,  but  closed  at  the  bottom. 
There  must  be  an  uneven  number  of 
warp  threads  so  that  the  woof  may  be 
woven  continuously  around  the  loom, 
resulting  in  a  bag  of  one  piece  with  no 
seam  at  the  sides  nor  at  the  bottom. 

In  all  of  the  round  looms,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  uneven  number  of  warp 
strings,  as  the  weaving  goes  **round  and 
roimd"  continuously.  Very  satisfac- 
tory little  baskets  may  be  made  in  the 
same  way  that  the  hat  (Fig.  11)  is  made. 


The  sides  of  the  basket  may  be  a  little 
higher  than  the  crown  of  the  hat,  and 
instead  of  the  brim,  another  little  circle 
may  be  woven  for  the  cover.  This  may 
be  fastened  with  a  few  stitches. 

The  border  on  the  large  rug,  (Fig.  14) 
is  made  by  weaving  a  strip,  the  desired 
width  of  the  border,  straight  across  the 
top  and  bottom,  The  border  on  the 
sides  is  made  by  weaving  back  and  forth 
on  as  many  strings  as  necessary  to  get 
the  proper  width,  leaving  the  center  to 
be  filled  in  later  with  another  color. 
The  inside  warp  thread  of  the  border 
must  also  serve  as  the  outside  thread  of 
the  center,  being  used  twice.  Various 
simple  designs  may  be  worked  into  the 
center  in  the  same  way.  This  is  an 
excellent  problem  for  the  older  children. 


The  Versatile  Tin  Can 


FRANK  M.  RICH 


"TX7HY  are  discarded  tins  Uke  enter- 

^  ^    prising  American  boys?  *  * 

"Because  their  motto  is:    'I   can!"' 

"Not  quite." 

"  Because  goats  like  them. " 

"Guess  again." 

''Because  the  poor  old  Kaiser  expected 
themto'Can'him!" 

"Oh  no!  It  is  just  because  they  are 
both  full  of  such  endless  possibilities." 

Do  you  get  that? 

No  matter  how  empty  they  get  in 
other  respects,  they  are  always  full  of 
possibilities.  A  few  of  the  possibilities 
of  empty  tins — things  that  this  partic- 
ular kind  of  American  boy,  and  of 
course  his  coimterpart,  the  same  kind  of 
American    girl,    can    make    with    the 


limited  tools  and  the  very  limited  and 
precious  time  at  their  disposal — it  will 
be  our  job  in  this  article  to  explain. 
The  projects  include  fl3ring  tops,  carts, 
wheelbarrow,  weights,  balances,  talking 
machine,  steam  engine,  telegraph  instru- 
ment, motor — all  well  made  and  sub- 
stantial and  with  ordinary  tin  cans  as 
the  main  foundation. 

The  tools  needed  are  good  sharp  tin 
snips,  wire  cutting  pliers,  compasses, 
files,  round  and  flat,  some  drills  and  a 
soldering  iron. 

The  materials  include  sandpa|>er, 
solder,  acid,  clean,  bright  tin. cans,  and  a 
few  special  bits  of  hardware  like  screws, 
nails,  wire,  etc.  If  a  good  part  of  the 
work  is  done  at  home,  mention  should 
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perhaps  be  made  of  a  family  of  patient, 
long-siififering  relatives,  which  is  a  very 
important  asset,  miless  you  have,  as  I 
hope,  a  private  retreat  where  you  can 
piu*sue  your  labors  and  store  your  appa- 
ratus out  of  others*  way. 

How  TO  Solder 

Soldering  may  sound  hopelessly  new  and 
difficult  to  some  who  have  never  tried  it,  but  it 
is  really  very  easy  to  learn.  The  main  point  to 
remember  is  that  melted  solder  rolls  off  a 
corroded  surface  like  water  off  oiled  paper;  but 
when  a  surface  has  been  scraped  or  filed  or 
sandpapered  till  it  is  absolutely  bright  and 
clean,  and  then  covered  with  a  "flux" —  i.  e., 
soldering  acid,  powdered  rosin,  or  sal-ammoniac, 
preferably  the  acid — it  is  almost  as  easy  to 
handle  solder  as  to  spread  butter  on  bread. 

Soldering  acid  is  made  by  putting  zinc  into 
dilute  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid,  bit  by  bit, 
till  the  acid  has  dissolved  all  the  zinc  it  will. 
This  liquid,  now  called  zinc  chloride,  is  applied 
with  a  stick  to  the  surfaces  to  be  soldered. 
One  should  use  care  of  course  not  to  get  much 
of  it  on  the  fingers,  and  certainly  not  to  get  it 
mixed  with  the  croup  medicine  on  the  pantry 
shelf. 

If  your  soldering  iron  is  like  most  of  those  I 
have  seen  boys  dig  up,  the  first  step  in  soldering 
will  be  to  "tin"  the  iron,  which  means  to  give 
it  a  good  coating  of  solder  all  over  the  outside. 
To  do  this,  file  out  the  dents  made  by  these 
years  of  driving  nails,  prying  boxes  and  general 
misuse  and  leave  the  surface  spotless  and  even. 
Heat  the  iron  in  the  blue  flame  of  an  alcohol 
lamp,  gas  stove,  gasoline  torch,  or  among  the 
white  coals  of  a  clean  wood,  coal  or  charcoal 
fire.  The  yellow  flame  of  gas,  wood  or  kerosene 
can  be  used,  but  the  soot  deposited  on  the  iron 
has  to  be  wiped  off  each  time,  and  even  then  it 
interferes  with  the  best  results.  The  iron 
should  always  stay  in  the  heat  till  the  flame 
bums  green,  but  not  until  the  iron  becomes  red 
or  it  will  have  to  be  retinned.  After  filing  the 
iron  bright  and  even,  and  heating  to  the  right 
temperature,  lay  some  solder,  with  whatever 
kind  of  flux  you  have,  on  a  piece  of  sandpaper 
or  clean  board  and  rub  the  iron  into  the  mix- 
ture till  the  entire  surface  is  thoroughly  coated. 
Never  try  to  solder  with  a  corroded  iron,  for 


tin  on  the  iron  illustrates  very  well  that  curious 
Scripture  passage:  "To  one  that  hath,  more 
shall  be  added  and  it  shall  have  an  abundance, 
but  from  one  that  hath  not  shall  betaken 
away  even  that  which  it  hath. " 

Wire  solder  is  somewhat  better  for  beginners 
than  bar  solder,  as  it  is  more  easily  held  and 
melted,  but  either  form  will  do.  In  soldering, 
lay  bits  of  solder  along  the  crack  or  else  hold  the 
solder  against  the  iron  near  the  parts  to  be 
joined;  then  press  steadily  to  heat  both  solder 
and  article,  and  at  the  same  time  guide  the 
melted  metal  evenly  into  and  over  all  parts  of 
the  joint.  For  strength  and  security,  make 
sure  that  entire  surfaces  are  connected  with  a 
broad  film  of  solder  penetrating  between  them, 
and  are  not  simply  tacked  here  and  there  with 
only  a  weak  hinge  of  solder  along  the  outside 
edge.  Where  the  siurfaces  to  be  joined  have  a 
very  small  area,  as  for  instance,  where  a  wheel 
of  tin  has  to  be  attached  to  an  axis  of  wire,  a 
hub  of  solder  needs  to  be  built  up  to  secure  the 
necessary  rigidity.  To  lay  on  a  thickness  of 
solder  the  article  must  not  get  too  hot,  nor  the 
iron  held  against  the  lump  too  long,  or  the 
solder  will  run  off  as  fast  as  it  is  applied, 
leaving  only  a  thin  coating  behind. 

Always  give  the  work  a  good  finish.  Do  not 
leave  it  straggling  and  uneven  but  plane  it  up 
by  smoothing  the  surface  over  with  a  hot  iron 
just  fast  enough  to  melt  off  and  spread  out  all 
irregularities.  Final  finishing  touches  can  be 
put  on  with  a  file.  Let  us  repeat  and  keep 
repeating  the  great  secret  of  a  sound  joint  in 
soldering — shining,  spotless  surfaces,  filed, 
scraped  and  sandpapered  clear  of  every  trace 
of  tarnish  and  corrosion. 

CuTTiNQ  Tin 

Considerable  care  must  be  used  in  cutting 
tin,  as  the  edges  are  usually  very  sharp,  and 
there  are  niunerous  sharp  slivers  with  very 
pointed  suggestions  for  the  careless.  A  little 
iodine  would  better  be  kept  at  hand  for  dis- 
infecting scratches. 

Note  the  shape  of  tin  shears,  and  the  direc- 
tion the  metal  takes  in  leaving  them.  This  will 
help  you  to  understand  why  round  cans  cut  so 
easily  in  one  direction,  leaving  smooth,  even 
edges,  while  cuts  in  the  opposite  direction  are 
jagged  and  difficult  to  make.  In  cutting  heavy 
iron,  wherever  possible,  rest  the  lower  handle  of 
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the  ahears  on  the  bench  and  so  get  triple  pres- 
sure, one  unit  by  gripping,  and  two  by  bearing 
on  the  upper  handle.  Remember  that  even 
fairly  heavy  iron  should  cut  easily.  If  it  does 
not,  the  shears  are  badly  worn  or  badly  ad- 
justed. You  will  save  time  and  blisters  by 
having  this  corrected. 

A  Flying  Top 

An  interesting  toy,  and  a  good  piece  of 
soldering  to  practice  on  is  a  flying  top.  Mark 
out  of  tin,  two  3-inch  circles  connected  with  a 
short  bar,  like  a  figure  eight  or  the  outline  of  a 
dumb-bell.  Bore  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
bar,  between  the  two  circles,  and  solder  in  a 
small  tube,  2}i  inches  long,  made  by  bending 
tin  around  a  large  nail.  It  is  something  of  a 
trick  to  bend  a  small  cylinder  as  long  as  this, 
and  make  a  good  job,  for  it  is  hard  to  clamp  the 
whole  width  of  metal  unless  you  have  a  broad 
vise,  and  if  you  bend  the  edge  much  in  any  one 
place,  it  will  stretch,  and  cause  theedge  to  crimp 
or  frill.  Hence,  make  only  the  tiniest  bends  at 
a  time,  or  else  grasp  the  edge  of  the  tin  between 
the  side  of  the  nail  and  a  length  of  stiff,  straight 
metal,  and  bend  the  whole  width  at  once. 

Cut  off  the  head  of  a  nail ;  smooth  it  up  with  a 
file,  and  drive  it  part  way  into  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  broom  huidle.  Give  the  two  tin  cir- 
cles a  twist  to  set  them  at  an  angle  with  each 
other,  like  the  blades  of  a  propeller.  Wind 
strong  string  around  the  tube,  starting  with  an 
overhand  hitch  as  in  winding  any  top.  Give 
her  a  sharp  pull  and  away  she  soars,  like  the 
feelings  of  a  fellow  who  is  just  starting  on  a 
picnic.  Then,  of  course,  before  long,  it  begins 
to  flutter  and  sink  like  the  feelings  of  the  same 
fellow  when  he  falls  into  the  brook  or  is  asked 
to  speak  a  piece  at  that  picnic. 

Cabs,  Cabts,  Wheelbabrows,  etc. 

Wheels  for  toy  railway  cars  are  made  by 
soldering  two  disks  of  tin  to  a  spindle  with  half 
an  inch  of  spindle  projecting.  Bearings  are 
made  by  bending  ^-inch  strips  of  tin  around 
three  sides  of  a  rectangle  and  punching  the 
short  sides  with  holes  for  the  ends  of  the 
spindles.  Washers  made  of  narrow  strips  of 
tin  woimd  around  the  spindles  help  the  wheels 
to  move  steadily.  These  bearings  can  be 
tacked  to  boards  or  soldered  to  flat  strips  of  tin 
for  platform  cars,  or  attached  to  wooden  or  tin 


boxes,  to  toy  animals,  and  so  forth  to  make  an 
endless  variety  of  playthings  for  the  little  tots. 
Be  sure  to  smooth  off  all  sharp  points  and 
edges. 

Larger,  stronger  and  much  more  practical 
wheels  are  made  on  the  principle  of  the  ftying 
top  with  a  hollow  axle  box  fitting  aides  oi  wire, 
bolts,  screws  or  nails.  For  each  wheel  sdeet 
two  round  cans  of  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal 
diameter.  Covers  of  certain  cans  and  pails  are 
also  good.  If  cans  are  used  cut  them  down  so 
as  to  make  a  wheel  of  the  desired  thickness. 
If  the  two  pieces  are  of  exactly  the  same  sise, 
slit  or  crimp  the  edge  of  the  one  so  that  it  will 
fit  snugly  inside  the  other. 

Make  a  hub  or  axle  box  by  bending  a  sUip  of 
tin  of  the  right  width  around  the  axle,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  flying  top.  Make  holes 
in  the  center  of  both  halves  of  the  wheel,  just 
large  enough  to  fit  the  hub  tightly — then  solder 
in  place  and  put  a  seam  of  solder  around  the 
circumference. 

If  extra  heavy,  solid  wheels  are  needed,  as 
for  coasters,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  kiddie  cars, 
or  anything  that  has  considerable  weight  to 
bear,  solder  the  inside  half  of  the  wheel  to  the 
axle  box,  set  the  wheel  in  a  level  place  and  fill 
with  soft  cement,  tar,  plaster-paris,  or  other 
cheap,  hard  filler  and  let  it  set.  Then  slip  on 
the  outer  half  of  the  wheel  and  solder  both  hub 
and  rim. 

Most  boys  can  find  uses  enough  for  such 
wheels  without  much  help  from  me,  but  here 
are  two  or  three  ideas  that  may  be  suggestive. 
Nail  two  long  braces  to  the  under  side  of  a  box, 
slanting  them  toward  each  other  at  one  end. 
Fasten  a  wheel  between  them  and  put  on  some 
upright  pieces  for  legs  and  you  have  a  wheel- 
barrow. Screw  a  couple  of  wheels  to  the  sides 
of  a  soap  box  and  you  have  a  cart.  The  most 
popular  thing  in  our  neighborhood  seems  to  be 
a  nameless  kind  of  projectile  consisting  of  a 
plank  with  two  wheels  screwed  rigidly  at  the 
back  and  at  the  front,  two  wheels  on  a  wide 
moveable  axle  swung  on  a  oenterpin  and 
washers.  In  coasting  the  rider  holds  the  front 
wheels  with  a  rope  and  guides  them  with  his 
feet  somewhat  like  a  bob-sled.  A  smart  guy 
who  owns  one  says  it  is  better  than  a  rifle, 
because  he  can  make  it  shoot  round  a  comer. 
Yes,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  think  he  can  kill 
more  with  it  too. 
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Scales  and  Balances 

A  slight  variation  of  the  wheels  just  described 
gives  you  serviceable,  accurate  weights  of 
various  sizes,  for  weighing  anything  from  a 
paper  of  seeds  to  a  hundredweight  of  coal .  Cut 
the  cans  to  the  right  thickness  and  fit  them 
together.  Fill  them  with  sand  till  they  are 
approximately  the  right  weight,  allowing  for 
enough  solder  to  seal  the  beam,  then  add  bits  of 
solder  or  remove  them  till  they  balance  exactly 
with  weights  from  standard  scales. 

Good  balances  can  also  be  made  from  cans. 
Use  two  rulers  or  similar  strips  of  wood  for  the 
beams.  Nail  them  to  heavier  wooden  cross 
strips  of  wood,  or  to  a  rectangular  tin  or  wooden 
box  having  enough  of  the  bottom  removed  to 
allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  standard.  The 
standard  is  simply  another  can,  square  or 
round,  set  bottom  up,  punched  with  two  holes 
which  support  the  beams  by  means  of  a  fine 
wire  stretched  tightly  across  and  fastened  to 
shoe  buttons  in  the  middle  on  both  sides.  The 
balance  pans  are  quarter  cylinders  of  tin  also 
wired  to  shoe  buttons  placed  in  holes  at  the 
ends  of  the  beams,  and  so  arranged  as  to  allow 
the  pans  to  swing  freely  between  them.  It  is 
very  important  to  have  the  shoe  buttons  placed 
at  absolutely  the  same  distance  from  the  center 
on  both  ends  of  the  beams,  or  the  scales  will 
not  weigh  accurately,  however  accurate  the 
weights  may  be.  The  buttons  should  also  all 
be  in  the  same  straight  line,  or  better,  the  cen- 
ter ones  should  be  the  smallest  perceptible  dis- 
tance higher  than  the  ends,  so  that  the  pans  will 
come  to  rest  when  perfectly  balanced.  Short 
screws  or  bolts  in  the  cross  strips  on  both  sides 
enables  the  builder  to  adjust  the  balances  by 
taking  up  slight  inequalities  in  material  by 
moving  them  to  right  or  left. 

At  the  risk  of  practicing  scales  too  long,  I  will 
suggest  another  kind  of  balance  of  a  new  pat- 
tern that  is  very  neat  and  easy  to  make.  Get 
a  spring  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  kind  of  scales 
you  need — a  stiff  screen-door  spring,  let  us  say, 
for  heavy  work,  or  a  piece  from  a  broken  shade 
roller  for  a  postal  or  other  light  scales.  Bend  a 
neat,  smooth  cylinder  which  will  be  a  loose  fit 
for  the  spring.  Bend  another  loose  cylinder, 
loose  enough  to  take  in  this  first  one,  telescope 
fashion  without  friction.  Avoid  all  crimps  or 
frills  as  suggested  in  the  paragraph  on  the  flying 
top.     Make  a  circular  cap  o(  tin  that  will  fit 


each  of  the  cylinders.  Pimch  a  hole  in  the 
center  and  solder  in  an  S-wire  or  double  ring, 
and  connect  them  to  the  ends  of  tiie  spring. 
Place  the  caps  in  the  cylinders  and  solder.  To 
the  smaller  end  attach  a  stout  wire  hook,  and 
to  the  larger  a  wire  ring  to  hold  the  scales  up 
by.  The  scales  are  now  complete  except  for 
the  graduations,  which  can  be  put  on  by 
weighing  out  accurate  amounts,  hanging  th^n 
on  the  hook,  and  scratching  a  line  where  the 
edge  of  the  larger  cylinder  comes  on  the  side 
of  the  smaller  one. 

A  Home-Made  Talking  Machine 

A  tin  can  talking  machine  of  the  type  I  am 
going  to  describe  lb  more  fun  than  a  barrel  of 
monkeys.  To  be  sure,  I  have  never  owned  a 
barrel  of  monkeys,  nor  had  first  hand 
experiences  from  anyone  who  has,  but  the  more 
I  think  about  it,  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the 
talking  machine  is  to  be  preferred.  I  will  not 
boast  of  the  excellence  of  the  music  the  machine 
produces,  for  there  is  no  governor  to  keep  the 
speed  constant  and  the  tune  absolutely  true  to 
pitch.  But  is  LB  a  real  talking  machine  for  it 
plays  8'peaking  records  with  excellent  effect. 

The  materials  needed  are  a  rectangular  covered 
tin  box,  like  a  large  cocoa  box,  a  couple  of  large 
heavy  nails  for  crank  shaft  and  spindle,  a  pie 
tin  and  some  plaster  paris  for  a  turntable,  a 
large  piece  of  stiff  cardboard  for  a  horn,  a  foot 
or  so  of  ^-inch  stick  for  horn  support,  a  stout 
cork  for  reproducer,  a  stout  rubber  band  for  a 
belt,  a  bit  of  friction  tape  for  pulleys,  and,  of 
course,  talking  machine  needles  and  records. 

The  nail  used  for  the  spindle  should  have  the 
head  cut  off  about  two  inches  above  the  box. 
Make  a  hole  in  the  exact  center  of  the  round 
cover  or  pie  tin  that  will  be  a  tight  fit  for  ih% 
spindle.  Solder  so  that  the  turntable  will 
come  }^  inch  higher  than  the  box.  The  box  in 
use  lies  on  a  broad  side.  Draw  a  center  line 
nmning  up  the  end  (originally  the  bottom  of 
the  can)  and  across  the  top.  On  this  line 
measure  up  one  half  inch  and  bore  a  hole  that 
will  be  a  good  easy  fit  for  the  spindle.  Mark 
and  cut  with  a  knife  the  lower  three  sides  of  a 
1  inch  square  having  its  center  in  this  hole. 
Bend  this  square  flap  into  the  can  at  right 
angles  and  you  have  the  lower  bearing  for  the 
vertical  spindle.  The  upper  one  is  made  by 
boring  a  similar  hole  on  the  center  line  on  the 
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top,  H  uicl^  from  the  end.  The  crank  shaft 
runs  through  the  box  near  the  open  end  in  a 
horizontal  direction.  Measure  carefully  and 
bore  the  holes  evenly.  The  head  of  the  nail  is 
left  on  to  keep  the  crank  from  pulling  out  in 
one  direction,  and  a  tin  crank  is  bent  up  to 
keep  it  from  pulling  out  in  the  other.  The 
nail  will  need  to  be  smoothed  up  near  the 
head  to  make  a  good  bearing.  Slip  on  the  belt 
before  bending  the  crank,  and  see  that  every- 
thing works  well.  Notice  where  the  belt  runs 
naturally,  and  at  this  place  on  crank  shaft  and 
spindle  make  little  pulleys  with  a  couple  of 
turns  of  friction  tape.  Dust  the  tape  to 
reduce  stickiness.    Nail  the  stick  to  the  cover. 

Describe  and  cut  a  quarter  circle  of  card- 
board, using  a  radius  of  about  12  inches.  Wet 
the  cardboard  to  soften  it,  and  bend  it  into  a 
cone.  Glue  the  seam  and  tack  it  to  a  stick  till 
it  has  dri^  thoroughly.  We  assume  that  the 
horn  will  be  used  seam  up.  On  the  opposite 
side,  3  inches  from  the  point,  glue  in  the  cork, 
allowing  it  to  project  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Carefully  estimate  the  position  of  the  horn  on 
the  machine,  so  that  the  bottom  will  be  hori- 
zontal and  the  needle  in  proper  position,  i.  e. 
always  traveling  toward  the  center  of  the 
record.  Cut  the  wooden  support  off  at  the 
proper  height,  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  horn  large  enough  to  admit  it  and  allow 
necessary  play.  Round  the  top  of  the  support 
and  fasten  the  horn  with  a  small  brad. 

Fill  the  pan  level  full  of  cement  or  plaster 
paris,  to  give  weight  and  steadiness  to  the  turn- 
table. Let  it  harden  in  a  place  where  it  will  be 
perfectly  level.  Put  a  disk  of  paper  over  the 
plaster,  make  a  hole  in  the  cork  with  a  darning 
needle  so  that  the  talking  machine  needle  will 
enter  firmly  at  an  angle  of  45°  and  point  in  the 
direction  the  record  is  to  turn,  and  your 
machine  is  complete.  Turn  the  record  steadily 
in  a  clockwise  direction,  about  80  revolutions 
per  minute  and  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  the 
pains  you  have  taken.  The  talking  machine 
is  often  referred  to  as  "canned  music"  but  we 
have  been  the  first  to  get  it  out  of  ordinary  tin 


cans. 


A  Tin  Can  Steam  Engine 


By  this  time  you  begin  to  realize  some  of  the 
possibilities  of  tin  cans,  I  hope;  and  I  hope  that 
the  patience  of  the  home  folks  is  not  entirely 


exhausted.  For  if  it  is,  you  had  better  pass  by 
this  next  project. 

You  will  remember  from  stories  in  the  school 
reader  how  little  Jimmy  Watt,  the  inventor  of 
the  steam  engine  used  to  get  his  mother's  goat 
by  monkeying  with  her  tea  kettle.  Betwixt 
the  monkey  and  the  goat,  her  kitchen,  you  see, 
became  a  regular  menagerie.  Now  you  would 
suppose  that  James,  after  such  an  experience  in 
his  own  youth  would  have  had  more  patience 
with  inventions  in  his  old  age,  but  not  so.  In 
his  old  age,  it  is  said,  he  was  so  nervous  about 
having  steam  locomotives  and  tractors  puffing 
around  that  he  had  it  inserted  in  his  lease  that 
none  should  ever  be  allowed,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  go  past  his  house.  And  so  it 
goes;  one  generation  cannot  understand  the 
ambitions  of  the  next. 

However,  if  in  your  case,  the  coast  is  clear 
and  everybody  agreeable,  you  might  repeat 
Watt's  invention  with  some  improvements. 
Your  talking  machine  was  considerably  better 
than  the  first  model  Edison  made.  This 
engine,  likewise,  will  be  more  efficient  than  the 
first  one  of  Watt's. 

The  materials  needed  are  an  empty  varnish 
can  with  a  cork  stopper,  for  a  boiler;  a  stove 
bolt  long  enough  to  go  through  the  middle  of 
the  can  to  keep  the  top  and  bottom  from 
bulging;  a  small  metal  box,  like  a  shaving  soap 
box,  at  least  3  inches  long,  for  a  cylinder;  a 
3  inch  piece  of  metal  tube,  like  a  pea  shooter, 
for  a  steam  chest,  and  another  to  go  through 
the  cork;  a  rubber  or  flexible  metal  gas  tube  to 
connect  boiler  and  steam  chest;  heavy  wire  for 
connecting  rods  and  crank  shaft;  rather  heavy 
tin  for  sliding  valve,  piston,  guides,  shaft 
hanger  and  connecting  and  eccentric  rods; 
some  heavy  grease  and  a  little  woolen  or  jute 
yam. 

To  make  the  boiler,  bore  holes  in  the  center 
of  the  broad  sides  of  the  varnish  can,  screw  in 
the  staybolt,  and  solder  to  prevent  leaks. 
Make  a  hole  in  the  cork  with  a  round  file  and 
insert  the  tube. 

To  make  the  engine,  bore  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  cylinder  at  the  closed  end, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  steam  chest  another 
hole  of  the  same  size.  Put  these  openings 
together  and  draw  through  tightly  a  bimch  of 
soft  cord  big  enough  to  fill  the  hole.  Draw  the 
cord  till  the  cylinder  and  the  steam  chest  are 
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brought  close  together,  and  the  hole  filled  so 
that  solder  cannot  enter.  Solder  steam  chest 
and  cylinder  firmly  together.  Draw  out  the 
cord  and  smooth  up  the  inside  of  the  steam 
chest  very  gently  with  a  round  file.  There 
must  be  no  dent  or  projection  to  interfere  with 
the  smooth  working  of  the  sliding  valve. 

In  the  crank  shaft  wire,  bend  two  cranks, 
one  inch  deep  and  a  half  inch  broad,  set  at  an 
angle  of  90*  to  each  other.  Technically,  one 
is  called  the  crank  and  the  other  the  eccentric. 
See  that  the  shaft  ends  after  bending  are  in 
true  alignment.  Cut  two  cans  to  make  a 
wheel  as  described  above.  Solder  the  inside 
half  as  close  as  possible  to  the  crank.  Get  it 
at  perfect  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  set  it  in  a 
level  place  and  fill  it  with  plaster  paris.  Slip 
on  the  outer  half  of  the  wheel  for  a  little  while 
to  let  it  harden,  then  take  it  off  for  a  day  or 
two  to  let  it  dry  out.  Then  solder  this  second 
half  of  the  wheel  at  the  shaft  and  at  the  rim. 

Hold  the  fly  wheel  and  shaft  up  to  the  boiler 
and  calculate  and  mark  the  relative  position  of 
cylinder  and  crank,  eccentric  and  steam  chest. 
Solder  the  cylinder  in  position  with  the  centers 
of  cylinder  and  steam  chest  on  the  same  level. 
Mark  out  and  cut  the  shaft  hanger  to  support 
the  crank  shaft.  Notice  that  the  holes  for  the 
bearings  should  be  on  the  same  level  as  the 
center  of  the  cylinder.  Bend  up  the  flange  and 
solder  the  shaft  hanger  to  the  boiler.  Cut  off 
the  shaft  so  that  a  half  inch  will  project  beyond 
the  hanger  at  both  ends.  When  the  driving 
and  eccentric  rods  are  in  position  on  the  shaft  a 
washer  or  ring  of  wire  will  be  soldered  to  the 
shaft  on  the  inside  of  the  hangers,  to  prevent 
the  shaft  from  slipping  sideways,  except  when 
it  needs  to  be  removed,  then  the  hanger  is  sprung 
over  the  ends  of  the  shaft,  and  shaft  and  wheel 
are  taken  out. 

Calculate  carefully  the  length  x)f  valve  rods, 
eccentric  rods,  piston  rod  and  driving  rod.  In 
the  two  wire  rods,  bend  a  ring  that  will  be  a 
good  fit  for  the  rivets  or  cotter  pins  with  which 
they  are  attached  to  the  tin  rods.  On  the  other 
end  of  the  wires,  make  a  kind  of  narrow  spool 
by  cutting  circles  of  tin,  a  loose  fit  for  steam 
chest  and  cylinder,  soldering  the  circles  firmly 
to  the  rods,  and  winding  with  the  yam  well 


smeared  with  some  heavy  grease  or  other 
lubricant.  Start  the  winding  with  a  simple 
overhand  hitch,  as  in  winding  a  top,  and  end 
with  a  clove  hitch,  (illustrated  in  the  dictionary) 
or  several  of  them,  to  keep  the  yam  from  un- 
winding. Take  pains  to  make  this  packing  a 
good  fit  for  the  tube  it  slides  in,  so  that  it  wfll 
not  bind  on  the  one  hand,  nor  waste  steam  on 
the  other.  Test  for  a  good  fit  by  blowing  with 
the  breath. 

For  driving  rod  and  eccentric  rod,  double  a 
half  inch  strip  of  heavy  tin,  and  bore  a  hole  the 
size  of  the  crank  shaft  one  inch  from  the  loop. 
Bore  the  other  end  with  holes  for  rivets. 
These  holes,  must,  of  course,  be  marked  with 
accuracy  to  bring  piston  and  sliding  valve  in 
the  right  position  throughout  the  stroke.  The 
sliding  valve,  especially  must  be  located  ri^t, 
or  the  engine  will  not  run  at  all.  The  sUding 
valve  must  shut  off  steam  before  the  return 
stroke  of  the  piston  begins  or  the  engine  wfll 
stop  itself.  Since  the  valve  is  out  of  sight  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  get  perfect  adjustment 
with  one  hole,  hence  it  is  better  to  bore  several 
holes  close  together,  as  shown,  and  find  the 
right  one  by  experiment.  The  loop  is  stnmi^ 
on  the  crank  shaft,  then  spread  out,  with  pliers 
and  screw  driver,  to  the  full  width  of  the  crank. 
The  guides  which  hold  the  wire  rods  are  easily 
made  and  soldered  to  the  can.  When  every- 
thing is  oiled,  the  whole  should  run  briskly  and 
freely  when  one  blows  into  the  tube  connected 
with  the  steam  chest,  starting  at  the  beginning 
of  the  stroke. 

Fill  the  can  half  full  of  water.  Put  the  cork 
in  tight.  Set  the  boiler  on  the  stove,  gas  plate, 
etc.  When  the  water  begins  to  boil  give  the 
fly  wheel  a  twist  and  she  will  begin  to  chug 
along  right  merrily,  my  boys-o.  "Too  bad" 
you  will  say,  "  to  let  all  that  power  go  to  waste. 
I  must  connect  it  to  a  circular  saw  or  a  steam- 
boat or  something.''  But  you  had  better  let 
the  regular  grown  up  engines  do  this  work, 
for  if  loaded  too  heavily  the  cork  will  blow 
out  and  somebody  may  get  a  painful  bum. 
This  engine,  like  many  others  must  be 
managed  with  judgment  and  watchfulness. 
Steam  is  a  good  friend  but  a  bad  master. 
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Sealing  Wax  Beads 

JANE  LITTELL 


ANEW  fad,  and  for  a  wonder  an 
inexpensive  one,  is  the  necklace  of 
sealing  wax  beads  strung  on  knotted 
silk  cord,  either  of  matching  or  vividly 
contrasting  color. 

You  have  seen  them,  of  course,  but 
no  one  unfamiliar  with  the  origin  of  the 
bright  beads  could  tell  of  what  they  are 
made.  Most  frequently,  four  pairs  of 
beads  are  strung  on  the  silk  cord,  with 
knots  to  hold  them  in  place,  each  pair 
being  the  same  size  and  shape  and 
differing  from  the  other  pairs  in  the  neck 
lace,  if  it  so  pleases  the  maker.  The 
cord  reaches  nearly  to  the  belt,  and  the 
beads  are  arranged  within  ten  or  twelve 
inches  of  each  end  so  that  nothing  but 
the  soft  cord  touches  the  back  of  the 
neck.  Beads  under  a  heavy  coat  collar 
can  be  very  imcomfortable. 

There  is  wide  scope  for  individual 
ideas  in  these  necklaces,  and  one  may 
have  a  different  one  for  each  dress,  if 
desired,  for  they  take  but  little  time  to 
make. 

Necessary  for  each  necklace  are  five 
small  sticks  of  sealing  wax  to  be  used  as 
the  base  of  the  beads,  and  one  or  two 
sticks  of  contrasting  color  to  trim  them 
with,  a  yard  and  a  quarter  of  silk  cord  of 
the  size  of  the  hole  to  be  made  in  the 
bead,  and  a  steel  knitting  needle  of  the 
same  size.  The  work  may  be  done  over 
an  alcohol  lamp  or  a  gas  jet.  A  tiny 
spatula  or  a  steel  maniciu*e  instrument 
may  be  used  to  spread  the  trinmiing 
color  in  the  beads,  or  adding  tiny  flower 
decorations.  Tissue  paper  should  be 
kept  at  hand  to  clean  these  instruments 
and  the  knitting  needle. 


One  stick  of  sealing  wax  will  make 
three  small  beads  or  two  larger  ones- 
Break  the  stick  into  equal  sized  pieces. 
Hold  the  knitting  needle  over  the  flame 
so  that  the  heat  strikes  it  at  about  two 
inches  from  the  end.  Heat  the  needle 
just  enough  so  that  it  will  melt  a  tiny 
groove  in  the  wax.  If  the  needle  is  too 
hot,  the  wax  will  smoke  and  slide  around 
on  it.  When  the  needle  is  just  the  right 
temperature,  the  wax  will  cling  to  it  and 
harden. 

Lay  the  heated  part  of  the  needle  on 
one  piece  of  the  sealing  wax  lengthwise. 
Place  another  piece  of  the  wax  on  top 
of  the  needle  and  on  top  of  the  first 
piece.  The  heat  will  melt  them  very 
slightly,  and  the  mass  can  be  squeezed 
together.  If  the  wax  gets  too  hot,  or 
catches  fire,  plunge  it  into  a  glass  of  cold 
water. 

Pass  the  block  of  wax  on  the  needle 
quickly  through  the  flame,  turning  the 
needle  roimd  and  roimd  all  the  time  and 
not  allowing  the  wax  to  become  too  soft 
or  hot  to  handle.  When  it  is  soft 
enough  to  work,  pinch  it  into  the  desired 
shape  with  dry  fingers.  The  wax  does 
not  hold  much  heat  and  is  easy  to  handle. 

After  the  bead  is  shaped,  pass  it 
quickly  through  the  flame,  turning  it  all 
the  while,  imtil  the  rough  edges  of  the 
sealing  wax  have  melted  down  and  the 
bead  is  perfectly  smooth.  Dip  it  into 
the  glass  of  water  to  harden  it  before  it 
loses  its  shape. 

On  bright  colored  beads,  such  as 
coral,  tiu*quoise  blue,  jade  green,  orange 
or  scarlet,  it  gives  a  weird  mottled  effect 
to  let  the  wax  catch  afire  and  then 
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plunge  it  inunediately  into  the  water. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  use  the  water,  if  the 
sealing  wax  gets  too  hot  to  handle. 

If  your  necklace  is  to  be  of  plain  beads 
strung  on  contrasting  cord,  all  that  re- 
mains is  to  take  the  bead  off  the  needle. 
This  is  done  by  heating  the  needle  at 
both  ends  of  the  bead.  The  heat  will 
travel  along  the  needle  inside  the  bead. 
When  the  bead  seems  loose,  and  it 
requires  very  little  heat  to  loosen  it,  slip 
it  off  quickly.  Reheat  the  needle,  and 
pass  it  through  the  hole  again  very 
quickly,  and  turn  the  bead  to  make 
sure  the  hole  is  perfectly  smooth,  and 
the  bead  is  done. 

There  are  various  ways  of  ornament- 
ing these  beads.  A  necklace  of  oval 
shape  green  jade  beads  with  a  thin 
coating  of  red  and  gold,  was  strung  on  a 
green  cord.  To  add  the  coating,  the 
spatula  was  heated  slightly  and  touched 
to  a  stick  of  red  wax  and  then  drawn  the 
length  of  the  bead,  leaving  a  line  of  red 
wax.  Four  lines  of  red  and  four  of  gold 
were  applied,  then  the  bead  was  run 
through  the  flame  and  turned  in  one 
direction  so  that  the  ornamenting  colors 
spread.  This  is  done,  of  course,  before 
the  bead  is  removed  from  the  needle. 
No  two  beads  so  treated  will  be  exactly 
alike.  True,  they  have  colors  in  com- 
mon, but  the  action  of  the  heat  makes  a 
different  pattern  on  each  bead. 

Square  beads  of  soft  lavendar  were 
decorated  with  forget-me-nots  of  blue 
with  yellow  centers  and  leaves  of  green. 
Tiny  dabs  of  sealing  wax  were  applied 
with  the  hot  spatula  and  these  flowers 
were  allowed  to  harden  as  applied,  with- 
out passing  the  bead  again  through  the 
flame.  One  need  not  be  an  artist  to 
apply  such  flowers.  A  Uttle  practice 
work  on  paper  will  determine  the  size 


of  flowers  to  be  used,  and  will  show  the 
ease  with  which  these  are  applied. 

Another  way  of  finishing  the  bead  is  to 
draw  rough  lines  in  the  surface  of  the 
finished  bead  with  a  hot  spatula.  A 
rose  colored  bead  so  treated  looks  like 
the  roughly  shaped  and  fragrant  beads 
made  of  rose  petals.  A  necklace  of  tiny 
gold  beads  with  a  large  rough  bead  of 
rose  colored  wax  every  two  inches  of  its 
length  is  very  attractive. 

In  threading  the  beads  onto  the  silk 
cord,  knot  the  end  of  the  cord  and  fasten 
the  rough  edge  with  tiny  stitches. 
Then  slip  on  the  first  bead  from  the 
other  end  of  the  cord.  Then  another 
knot  to  keep  it  in  place.  If  you  are 
using  four  pair  of  beads,  make  another 
knot  two  inches  from  the  first  bead, 
and  then  slip  on  the  second  bead,  and 
make  another  knot  to  keep  it  in  place. 
Allow  an  extra  inch  to  two  between  the 
second  and  third  beads,  and  then  when 
the  beads  are  all  in  place,  (four  on  one 
end  of  the  cord  and  four  on  the  other) 
knot  the  two  ends  together,  allowing  the 
knot  to  come  between  the  second  and 
third  beads.  If  the  beads  are  made  with 
each  pair  of  a  different  size,  be  sure  that 
the  matching  beads  are  opposite  each 
other  in  the  finished  necklace.  The 
beads  nearest  the  neck  should  be  the 
smallest,  graduating  so  that  the  pair  at 
the  ends  of  the  cord  are  the  largest. 

Another  way  of  finishing  the  necklace 
is  by  making  a  large  bead  with  two  holes 
in  it,  using  two  needles  instead  of  one, 
and  passing  both  ends  of  the  cord 
through  it,  instead  of  the  knot  four  or 
five  inches  from  the  ends.  Or  two  beads 
may  be  made  on  separate  needles,  and 
fused  together  by  the  heat  before  they 
are  removed  from  the  needles,  and  the 
cords  passed  through  these. 
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FLOWERS  FOR  TRIMMING 


Very  lovely  ornaments  and  trimming 
for  hatB  and  evening  gowns  or  costume 
may  be  made  of  silk  and  metalic 
material.  Small  pieces  of  handsome 
material  may  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage. For  the  ornament  illustrated 
Batin,  velvet,  metal  tissue,  georgette, 
chiffon  or  taffeta  may  be  used. 

If  scraps  are  to  be  used,  before  begin- 
ning the  actual  work  the  material  should 
be  carefully  pressed  and  the  different 
kinds  put  together  to  be  sure  that  there 
is  enough  to  make  the  flower. 

The  pattern  for  the  petals  is 
planned  so  that  after  being  cut  apart 
along  the  machine  hemstitching  there 
will  be  two  rows  of  petals.  Fairly 
coarse  hemstitching  makes  the  best 
picot  for  this  work.  To  make  the 
picot  fray  proof,  the  hemstitched 
material  should  always  be  pressed  before 
cutting  apart.  Even  velvet  should  be 
pressed  by  standing  an  iron  on  its 
square  end  and  drawing  the  hne  of 
hemstitching  over  the  point. 

In  making  any  kind  of  trimming 
always    remember    that    freshness    of 


appearuice  is  the  greatest  charm  and 
not  to  fuss  or  work  over  the  parts  to  be 
used.  If  it  is  necessary  to  practice, 
practice  on  some  other  material  than 
that  to  be  used  for  the  final  work. 
This  is  the  failing  point  of  the  home 
milliner.  There  are  very  few  who 
realize  that  the  professional  touch  is  to 
not  touch  the  work  one  more  stroke 
than  is  necessary.  Trying  the  effect 
by  mussing  up  the  material  is  fatal. 
Twisting  and  patting  will  not  make  the 
work  right.  The  only  plan  is  to  start 
right.  Material  always  does  the  same 
thii^  when  handled  in  the  same  manner 
and  no  amount  of  pulling  will  make  a 
bias  strip  act  like  a  straight  one. 

The  rose  illustrated  is  made  of  light 
weight  gold  metal  tissue  of  close  weave. 
A  crosswise  stra^ht  strip  four  inches 
wide  and  eighteen  inches  long  will  make 
twelve  petals  and  a  scrap  large  enoiigh 
to  cover  two  wooden  buttons  for  the 
center  and  the  calyx.  The  stamens  are 
lengths  of  gold  cord  with  one  end  dipped 
in  gold  sealing  wax.  After  the  button 
moulds  are   covered   the  stamens  are 
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sewed  to  the  back  of  the  button.  One 
inch  is  cut  from  four  of  the  petals  and 
these  petals  gathered  with  one-eighth 
inch  stitches  and  sewed  as  petals  are 
naturally  arranged  to  the  back  of  the 
stamens  on  the  button.  The  next  row 
is  treated  the  same  except  only  one-half 
inch  is  cut  from  the  petals  and  sewed  so 
that  the  center  of  the  petals  comes  where 
the  first  row  petal  edges  meet.  The 
last  row  is  left  as  cut  and  sewed  in  place. 
A  larger  button  mould  than  was  used  for 
the  center  is  covered  for  the  calyx  and 
sewed  roimd  and  round  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  with  the  gold  cord  leaving 
a  length  for  the  stem  if  one  is  needed. 
The  stem  should  be  wired  by  running  a 
piece  of  imcovered   wire   through   the 


cord  and  through  the  hole  in  the  button 
mould.  The  end  of  the  wire  is  made  into 
an  eyelet  and  fastened  to  the  covered 
button.  This  stem  and  calyx  is  sewed 
tightly  to  the  back  of  the  flower.  The 
center  of  the  flower  is  touched  up  with 
the  gold  sealing  wax.  Leaves  are 
made  of  loops  of  gold  ribbon  and  cord. 

Very  small  roses  may  be  made  by 
reducing  the  sizes  of  the  parts  and  are 
especially  interesting  when  made  of 
different  shades. 

If  silk  or  velvet  flowers  are  made  the 
gold  centers  or  self  colored  centers  and 
sealing  wax  are  attractive. 

Beaded  centers  for  evening  wear  are 
very  lovely. 


DOTTED  LINE  TRANSFER  OF  EMBROIDERY  PATTERNS 


Tracing  an  embroidery  pattern  in  the 
usual  way  of  pencil  and  transfer  paper 
makes  a  clumsy  and  diflScult  line  to 
follow  when  the  work  of  embroidery 
is  being  done.  A  dotted  line  may  very 
easily  be  made  by  pinning  the  design  to 
the  linen  and  following  the  line  of  the 
design  with  a  fine  toothed  tracing  wheel. 
If  the  teeth  are  very  sharp  they  should 
be  dulled  with  a  file  or  sand  paper,  as 
too  sharp  teeth  would  injure  the 
material.  The  black  or  blue  transfer 
paper  should  be  placed  either  under  or 
over  the  linen  with  the  coated  side  next 


to  the  Unen.  By  properly  arranging 
the  Unen  and  transfer  paper  several 
transfers  may  be  made  at  once.  About 
two  can  be  made  if  the  material  is  heavy. 
Symmetrical  designs  may  be  quickly 
made  by  folding  the  material  and  the 
transfer  paper  through  the  center  and 
tracing  with  the  wheel  only  one  half 
of  the  whole  design. 

Many  repeats  of  a  border  can  be 
transferred  by  folding  the  paper  and  the 
linen  together  making  the  folds  one 
repeat  in  length,  or  one  half  a  re- 
peat. 


LAMP  SHADES 


For  the  first  attempt  with  a  shade,  it  is  best 
to  do  something  small  like  a  light  shield  or  a 
candle  shade.  No  amoimt  of  careful  direction 
will  quite  meet  all  the  things  that  experience 
will  teach. 

Lamp  shade  frames  of  heavy  enough  wire  to 
make  a  practical  shade  are  almost  impossible 


to  make  without  a  wire  forming  machine.  It 
is  possible  to  make  the  simpler  forms  of  wire 
that  is  a  little  lighter  than  is  used  for  the 
machine  made  frames. 

Brown  and  Sharp  gauge  10  for  the  heavier 
main  wires  and  13  for  the  cross  wires  should  be 
used.    To  shape  the  wire,  wind  it  around  some- 
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thing  a  little  smaller  in  circumference  than  the 
circle  you  intend  to  use.  K  this  is  carefully 
done,  a  smoothly  curved  wire  will  result  and 
after  the  ends  are  soldered  together  any  abrupt 
bends  can  be  straightened  out.  To  test  the 
roundness  of  the  wire  circle,  draw  a  circle  of 
the  same  size  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  lay  the 
wire  circle  over  it  and  shape  until  it  follows  the 
drawn  circle.  Two  large  circles  are  necessary 
for  paper  shades  of  plain  shape.  The  top  cir- 
cle must  be  made  with  a  fitter  for  the  lamp.  If 
the  lamp  has  one  bulb,  the  fitter  is  made  to  rest 
over  the  top  of  the  bulb  and  if  the  lamp  has  two 
or  more  bulbs,  a  smaller  fitter  to  screw  over  the 
top  of  the  rod  and  rising  above  the  bulbs. 

To  make  the  bulb  arrangement  one  wire 
circle  2li  inches  in  diameter  is  attached  to  the 
top  circle  by  three  wires  of  equal  length.  To 
do  this  perfectly,  an  asbestos  cone  must  be 
used  to  hold  the  parts  while  being  soldered. 
The  cone  is  made  by  cutting  the  radius  of  a 
round  sheet  of  asbestos  and  shaping  to  the 
proper  form  of  a  cone  to  carry  the  parts. 
Lengths  of  wire  are  cut  and  soldered  in  three 
places  equal  distant  from  one  another.  These 
cross  wires  may  be  held  in  place  with  pins  while 
the  soldering  is  being  done. 

Either  fitter  must  be  made  with  a  downward 
pitch  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  % 
fitter  is  made  by  using  a  ^inch  opening  iron 
washer  and  using  a  lower  cone  for  holding  the 
work. 

Soft  soldering  is  very  easy  to  do  if  the  direc- 
tions are  followed.  After  the  joint  is  arranged 
as  it  is  to  be  soldered,  brush  the  joining  wires 
with  muriatic  acid  and  dust  with  powdered 
resin.  Heat  the  soldering  iron  until  it  is  hot 
enough  to  melt  the  solder,  which  can  be  de- 
termined after  a  few  trials.  Then  as  the  iron 
after  heating  will  be  discolored  and  the  solder 
will  not  stick  to  it,  rub  the  end  of  the  iron  over 
a  file  or  rough  brick  and  melt  a  drop  of  solder 
on  this  bright  spot  by  holding  the  stick  of 
solder  against  it.  Quickly  press  this  melted 
drop  against  the  joint  and  the  solder  will  fill 
the  joint  instantly  and  it  will  cool  in  a  satiny 
covering.  It  takes  only  a  small  fraction  of 
time  to  do  the  soldering.  The  best  way  is  to 
^  learn  the  routine  and  do  it  as  deftly  as 
possible. 

For  glac^  shades,  silks,  cottons  and  linens  are 
used.  A  very  fine  quality  of  china  silk  makes  a 


texture  almost  like  glass.  Crepe  de  chine, 
georgette,  a  very  fine  linen  and  cotton  are  a 
little  less  transparent  and  for  most  purposes 
more  interesting.  To  know  just  what  may  be 
produced  it  is  well  to  make  tests  on  small 
pieces  of  different  kinds  of  material.  Coarsely 
woven  materials  that  are  not  thick  make  a 
stunning  quality  for  broad  design.  For  this 
class  of  glac^  shades,  use  pongee,  loosely  woven 
linen  and  very  light  weight  unbleached  muslin. 
Machine  made  frames  must  be  used  for  the 
glac^  shades  as  they  must  have  the  material 
stretched  very  tightly  over  the  frame. 

A  very  attractive  glac6  silk  or  linen  shade 
may  be  made  with  a  pair  of  eight-inch  em- 
broidery hoops.  After  the  hoops  have  been 
gilded,  enameled  or  lacquered  and  are  dry, 
make  them  fit  together  as  tightly  as  possible  by 
pasting  a  strip  of  paper  along  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  inner  hoop.*  Stretch  the  material 
to  be  used  after  the  manner  of  stretching  woric 
for  embrodiery  and  pull  out  all  the  wrinkles. 
The  excess  material  around  the  edges  should 
not  be  trimmed  off  until  just  before  the  next 
to  the  last  coat  of  glazing  is  painted  on  the 
material.  White  damar  or  copal  varnish  is 
painted  on  both  sides  of  the  material  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  well  saturated.  If  a  darker  tone  is 
wanted  some  of  the  dark  colored  varnishes  may 
be  used.  The  varnishes  range  from  orange 
brown  to  almost  white.  Two  or  more  coats  of 
the  varnish  will  be  needed  to  make  the  material 
transparent. 

The  design  may  be  drawn  on  the  material 
before  stretching,  if  care  is  taken  to  stretch  the 
material  so  that  the  design  does  not  lose  its 
direction;  or  after  glazing,  the  design  may  be 
painted  in  by  placing  the  drawing  under  the 
material.  It  will  show  through  easily.  If 
transfer  marks  are  used,  they  must  be  placed 
lightly,  as  mistakes  ahd  marks  are  hard  to 
remove. 

Transparent  oil  colors  in  tubes  are  used  for 
the  color  and  painted  on  with  a  sable  brush. 
A  thinning  medium  of  half  turpentine  and  half 
linseed  oil  is  used  if  the  color  is  too  thick.  While 
painting,  hold  the  work  up  to  the  light  to  see 
the  strength  of  the  color.  If  the  brush  strokes 
show,  pat  them  out  with  a  pounce  made  of  a 
small  ball  of  cotton  covered  with  soft  china  silk. 
It  is  better  to  paint  on  a  second  coat  after  the 
first  is  dry  if  the  color  is  not  strong  enough  in 
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one  painting.  After  the  color  is  perfectly  dry, 
trim  the  edges  of  the  material  left  after  etretch- 
log  and  paint  over  the  whole  work,  background 
and  all,  with  the  varnish  used  in  glac^ing  the 
material  at  first  Any  raw  edge  sticking 
through  the  edges  of  the  hoops  should  be 
tucked  in  with  the  thin  bl&de  of  a  knife.  After 
the  light  shield  is  dry  the  hoops  may  need 
touching  up. 

Large  and  small  shades  are  made  in  the  same 
way  except  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  the 
design  on  before  glac^ing  as  the  material  must 
be  stretched  until  perfectly  smooth  and  sewed 
to  the  frame.  Any  neceeeary  piecing  should  be 
done  with  regard  to  the  design.  The  sewed 
edges  are  finished  by  covering  with  gold  or  silk 
braid. 


Farcbhbnt  Shaubs 

Parchment  shades  are  painted  in  the  same 
manner  but  the  paper  must  be  prepared. 
Almost  any  kind  of  paper,  if  it  is  strong  enough 
to  stand  working  on  and  is  transparent  to  any 
degree,  may  be  used. 

A  shade  ready  for  decorating  may  be  bought, 
and  if  untreated  for  oil  painting,  it  must  be 
prepared.  To  porchmentise  the  paper,  use  a 
mixture  of  two-thirds  linseed  oil  snd  one-third 
turpentine,  and  paint  on  both  sides  of  the  paper 
being  certain  that  the  paper  is  well  saturated. 
When  the  design  is  paint«d  and  dry,  varnish 
the  shade  on  both  aides  with  white  damar  or 
copal.  Finish  as  with  the  shade  before  men- 
tioned, with  gold  or  silk  braid. 


TO  FIND  THE  CENTER  OF  CIRCLES 


One  tool  to  find  the  center  of  a  circle  may 
be  mode  of  metal,  wood  or  cardboard.  For 
general  purposes  use  a  base  of  eight  inches  and 
erect  the  altitude  from  the  center  of  the  base, 
m^dng  a  ruling  edge  exactly  vertical  from  the 
base  center. 

To  use,  place  the  enda  of  the  base  on  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  and  draw  a  short 
line  across  the  approximate  center  of  the  circle. 
Then  about  one  third  of  circumference  from  the 
first  position  on  the  edge  of  the  circle  draw 
another  line.  If  carefully  done,  the  crossing 
point  of  the  lines  will  be  the  exact  center. 
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A  SIMPLE  SMOCK 
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A  SMOCK.  Like  the  seamless  cloak  that 
depends  on  its  very  individual  construction  for 
distinction,  the  smock  is  only  interesting  ^dien 
made  with  unusual  cutting  and  dress  mMlring 
methods.  The  peasant  and  oriental  influence 
is  keenly  felt  in  modem  costume  and  justly  so, 
but  the  spirit  is  often  lost  in  the  adaptation. 
This  loss  is  often  desired  but  sometimes  better 
kept  if  the  stamp  of  artistry  and  quaintness  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  garment.  For  certain 
t3rpes  of  women  and  children  this  quaintness  is 
their  only  claim  to  style.  If  so,  this  fascinating 
individuality  should  be  kept  emphasised. 

This  smock  has  all  the  qualifications  of  being 
easily  made  and  laundered.  To  keep  the  dis- 
tinction of  interest  it  should  always  be  used 
without  starch,  the  undoubted  destroyer  of 
many  otherwise  interesting  clothes. 

The  sixe  36  pattern  design  is  drawn  on  cross 
section  paper,  each  square  equalling  one  inch. 
The  pattern  as  shown  is  most  easily  made  from 
36-inch  material.  To  cut :  two  yards  of  material 
ia   folded   through   the  lengtJi  across  at  the 
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shoulder^  cutting  as  indicated  by  the  heavy 
line.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  position  of  the 
pockets  which  are  put  on  after  the  under  arm 
seams  are  stitched.  The  neck  opening  is  a 
6H  by  7  T  through  which  the  head  slips  easily. 
The  collar,  cuffs,  and  pocket  are  cut  on  folds 
of  material  to  eliminate  the  usual  hems.  The 
pocket  is  sewed  up  like  a  bag  leaving  opening 
enough  to  allow  turning.  The  coUar  is  sewed 
at  the  sides  and  turned.  To  place  the  coUar 
the  leg  of  the  T  is  hemmed  on  the  right  side  and 
the  top  of  the  T  stretched  out  and  stitched  to 
the  top  of  the  coUar,  then  to  finish  the  under 
part  of  the  collar  is  faced  to  the  seam.  The 
cuffs  are  placed  in  the  same  way.    The  under 


arm  seams  are  f  rench-seamed  and  the  pockets 
stitched  in  place.  The  bottom  is  one-quarter 
inch  hemmed. 

The  smock  offers  interesting  form  for  tied 
and  dyed,  batik  and  embroidered  decoration. 
If  embroidered,  the  embroidery  should  foUow 
the  seams  and  emphasize  the  folded  construc- 
tion. To  tie  and  dye  the  work  may  be  done 
before  or  after  making. 

To  tie  and  dye  simulated  flowers  the  centers 
are  first  marked  and  then  tied. 

The  batik  design  is  better  done  before  cutting. 
The  whole  pattern  outline  is  drawn  on  the 
material  and  dyed  in  one  piece  to  avoid  the 
mistake  of  only  dyeing  some  of  the  parts. 


The  Plus  Quality  of  Art 


JOSEPH  BRECK 


THE  hand  work  which  gave  such 
great  value  to  the  decorative  arts 
of  olden  times  can  play  but  a  small  part, 
owing  to  economic  reasons,  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  of  our  own  time.  For  the 
great  majority  of  us,  our  household 
furnishings  must  be  made  by  machinery. 
Yet  this  is  not  so  discouraging  as  some 
would  have  us  think.  Because  much 
that  has  been  produced  by  machine  is 
ugly,  we  must  not  forget  that  machine- 
made  industrial  arts  can  be  beautiful. 

They  mv^t  be  beautiful  if  American 
manufactiu*ers  are  to  win  supremacy  or 
even  hold  their  own,  in  the  international 
competition  which  is  following  the  war. 
We  have  a  great  opportunity  but  that 
alone  does  not  mean  success.  When  the 
choice  is  between  two  manufactured 
articles  equally  well  made,  at  the  same 
price,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  pre- 
ference will  be  given  by  people  of  taste 
to  the  one  which  has  in  addition  the 
quahty  of  beauty.  It  is  this  pliis 
quaUty  of  artistic  worth  which  we  must 


have  more  and  more  abundant  in  our 
American  manufactures. 

The  responsibility  of  bringing  this 
about  rests  with  us  all.  We  cannot 
leave  it  to  the  manufacturer  alone.  It 
is  his  fimction  to  satisfy  our  demand. 
We  are  responsible  for  the  nature  of  that 
demand  and  for  the  support  we  are 
ready  to  give  it.  If  we  do  not  support 
the  American  manufacturer  when  hedoes 
create  beautiful  things,  we  cannot  blame 
him  if  he  gives  up  the  effort.  Now  is 
the  time  to  challenge  and  overcome  this 
attitude  of  indifference  before  it  works 
irreparable  damage. 

How  to  do  it?  Every  time  we  buy  a 
piece  of  furniture,  a  curtain  for  the 
window,  a  rug  for  the  floor,  any  object 
in  which  the  element  of  beauty  may 
enter,  we  must  insist  that  it  be  beautiful 
and  we  must  give  made-in-America 
goods  their  fair  chance.  Insist  loud 
enough  and  long  enough  and  in  large 
enough  numbers,  and  retailers  and 
manufacturers  will  hear  us.     Only  we 
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must  also  know  what  we  are  insisting 
about. 

Here  is  where  the  museum  comes  in. 
In  familiarizing  the  pubUc  with  what  is 
beautiful  in  arts  of  decoration,  the  art 
museum  makes  perhaps  its  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  pubUc  weal. 
Through  its  magnificent  collections  of 
decorative  art,  the  Metropolitan  Museum 


of  Art  is  doing  just  this.  It  is  offering  to 
its  thousands  of  visitors  an  opportunity, 
unparalleled  in  this  coimtry,  for  the 
study  and  enjojrment  of  many  varieties 
of  beauty  which  are  possible  in  the 
industrial  arts.  And  through  the  wide- 
spread influence  it  exerts  upon  the 
pubUc  taste,  it  is  helping  to  "win  the 
war  after  the  war. " 


Industrial  Designing 

RACHEL  SKINNER 


INDUSTRIAL  Designing  as  I  see  it  is 
designing  relative  to  pre-vocational  and 
even  vocational  training  or  education.  It  is 
design  that  is  directly  correlated  with  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  the  kind  of 
art  work  that  makes  for  better  citizenship — 
that  gives  art  its  just  and  proper  place.  Art  is 
no  longer  a  "cultural  acquisition,"  but  it  is 
instead  a  necessary  part  of  every-day  life.  It 
actually  applies  to  the  lives  of  human  beings, 
and  in  turn  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
community.  It  aims  to  cultivate  and  apply 
taste  to  the  dress,  home,  community.  Fine 
art  is  simply  an  expression  of  individual  'genius 
— applied  art  is  a  combination  of  fine  art  with 
industry  for  utilitarian  purposes.  "Fine  art 
is  aristocratic  and  for  the  classes;  applied  art  is 
democratic  and  for  the  masses,"  says  H.  A. 
Wiessberger  in  the  Poster  of  November,  1919. 
Industry  and  art  are  linked  closer  than  ever 
before.  Art  is  the  staring  point  or  nucleus  of 
every  industry.  Everything  from  a  conmion 
bottle  to  a  million  dollar  bridge  has  to  be 
designed  before  it  is  built  or  constructed. 
Therefore,  the  aggressive  art  teacher  must 
realize  the  need  for  co-operating  with  industry 
and  sense  the  opportunity  to  deal  with  real 
situations.  Industry  in  turn,  through  the 
business  men,  must  back  the  art  work  done  in 
the  schools  and  expose  the  talented  graduates 
to  those  in  the  business  world  that  can  use  them 
to  good  advantage.     "History  proves  that  the 


greatest  advancement  in  art  has  been  at  those 
times  when  art  was  not  divorced  from  every- 
day needs  of  the  human  race,  when  the  artist 
and  artisan  clasped  hands  and  united  their 
inspirations  and  skill  and  beauty  in  producing 
art  whether  it  was  on  canvas  or  metal,  glass  or 
stone."  (Pedro  J.  Lemos,  School  Arts 
Magazine,  April  1920.) 

The  Art  work  must  be  so  arranged  that  it 
appeals  to  the  instincts  and  emotions  of  the 
student,  and  further  makes  an  appeal  to  his 
desires  and  wishes.  As  Dr.  Carleton  H. 
Parker  expressed  it  in  his  theory  of  education, 
"  The  first  step  in  any  subject  was  to  awake  a 
keen  interest  and  curiosity  in  the  students; 
for  that  reason  he  felt  that  pure  theory  of 
Economics  was  too  difficult  for  any  but 
seniors  and  graduates;  that  given  too  soon  it 
tended  only  to  discourage.  If  the  student  is 
interested  in  the  subject  you  cannot  keep  him 
from  doing  good  work."  (Cornelia  S.  Parker, 
An  American  Idyll.) 

Isn't  that  exactly  true  with  art  or  any  other 
subject  in  the  curriculum?  The  student  must 
be  kept  keenly  interested  every  minute  of  the 
class  time. 

"The  greatest  undeveloped  resources  in 
America,  are  not  our  mines  nor  our  forests  nor 
our  streams,  but  rather  the  human  souls  of  the 
men  and  women  who  work  and  who  walk  our 
streets. "  (Roger  W.  Babson,  Poster  Magazine, 
February  1920).  Therefore,  let  us  stop 
looking  for  the  genius  and  tr3ring  to  raise^  him 
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to  the  standards  of  an  artist  in  our  High  Schools, 
but  instead  take  the  ordinary  students  and 
make  artisans  out  of  them,  for  art  in  the  High 
Schools  should  function  in  the  development  of 
everyday  workers,  not  geniuses.  That  is  the 
only  feasible  way  to  spread  art  throughout  the 
community,  and  have  it  indelibly  stamped  in 
the  minds  of  the  future  citizens.  Open  for 
every  student  the  gates  of  greater  opportunities! 
"Art  teaching  is  not  a  fad,  it  is  an  economic 
question  with  an  economic  reward  to  every 
community  that  realizes  this  and  forwards  the 
art  work  of  its  schools."  (Dr.  James  P. 
Haney,  Iduatricd  Arts  Magazine ^  December 
1920.) 

In  an  art  course,  a  choice  of  problems  which 
are  definite,  useful,  concrete,  and  methodically 
progressive  should  be  the  scheme  for  all  art 
teachers  to  follow.  The  work  should  be  kept 
within  the  grasp  of  the  pupils  at  all  times.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  give  the  boys  different 
problems  from  the  girls,  for  their  interests  are 
not  the  same,  and  also,  the  average  boy  is  still 
convinced  that  drawing  is  a  girl's  study  and 
therefore  no  one  but  a  sissy  can  be  interested 
in  such  work.  Encourage  the  boys  to  work 
after  school,  which  will  mean,  incidentally, 
that  their  friends  will  come  in  and  get  some 
idea  about  the  work.  Start  an  art  club  so  that 
students  may  do  work  along  special  lines,  and 
then  also  for  the  student  who  is  too  busy  during 
the  day  to  take  art  work  in  regular  classes. 
''There  should  be  an  effort  to  differentiate  all 
problems  to  meet  the  separate  needs  of  boys 
and  girls.  The  boys'  work  should  touch  mas- 
culine interests  in  construction  and  application; 
the  work  for  the  girls,  feminine  interests  in  the 
home,  in  dress,  etc.  Individuality  in  the  work 
of  both  teacher  and  pupil  is  to  besought  through 
this  effort.  .  .  .  The  art  teachers  may  wisely 
study  the  needs  of  the  commimity  served  by 
the  school  that  all  the  work  they  present  may 
reflect  these  needs."  (James  P.  Haney, 
IndiLsiriol  Arts  Magazine^  April  1919.) 

Statistics  may  not  prove  all  points,  but  my 
first  year  in  Champaign  High  School,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois,  I  had  three  boys  registered  in 
my  three  art  classes;  the  next  year  I  had  six; 
and  the  last  year  I  had  nearly  as  many  boys  as 
girls.  The  boys  were  allowed  to  choose  in 
general  a  course  consisting  of  poster  designing, 
house  and  garden  planning,  city  planning,  and 


scenery  designing,  or  to  specialize  in  any  one  of 
these  lines.  To  be  given  a  choice  makes  the 
average  high  school  student  feel  that  drawing 
isn't  one  of  the  dry  bones  of  the  curriculum,  but 
that  there  is  much  chance  for  individual  work 
along  lines  in  which  he  is  already  interested; 
once  interest  is  aroused,  learning  follows.  He 
ceases  to  feel  that  drawing  is  an  idle  and 
prosaic  accomplishment. 

Each  student  in  the  class  was  given  his  own 
individual  assignment  which  was  more  or  less 
indeterminate.  He  might  get  as  much  out- 
side material  bearing  on  the  subject  as  he  chose. 
A  definite  number  of  problems  was  not  re- 
quired, for  some  students  worked  out  more 
difficult  and  intricate  problems  than  other 
students.  Then,  too,  the  speed  of  the  student 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
teacher's  problem  is  in  this  respect  one  of 
correctly  estimating  the  pupil's  mental  ability 
and  his  speed,  and  keeping  him  by  every  means 
in  her  power  working  up  to  his  ability. 

Lettering,  since  it  is  essential  to  all  t3rpes  of 
art  work,  seemed  to  be  a  fitting  starting  point 
for  an  art  course.  It  is,  indeed,  the  key  note 
to  good  designing — in  fact,  a  definite  part  of 
the  study  of  design.  Lettering  includes  a 
knowledge  of  proportion,  of  design  principles, 
of  good  line,  form  and  spacing.  Two  or  more 
different  styles  of  alphabets — ^poster  and  Classic 
Roman — were  copied  to  get  the  form  and 
technique  desired,  and  then  several  distinctly 
individual  t)rpes  were  worked  up  by  each 
pupil  with  both  the  brush  and  lettering  pen. 
These  alphabets  were  applied  directly  to 
annoimcements  for  art  shops,  flower  shops, 
shoe  stores,  etc. — the  designs  to  be  all  lettering. 
The  type  and  size  of  lettering  were  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  style  of  the  design,  and  the 
thing  to  be  advertised.  Soon  the  students 
wanted  to  supplement  the  lettering  by  a  simple 
design  or  by  a  decorative  border  or  by  colored 
letters.  The  class  had  to  be  tactfully  shown  that 
this  could  not  be  done  without  the  knowledge 
of  color  and  design.  The  athletic  association 
about  this  time  began  its  cry  for  foot-ball 
posters;  the  English  department  wanted  pos- 
ters advertising  a  play;  the  agricultural  club 
asked  for  flower  posters  announcing  excursions 
for  wild  flowers;  the  school  paper  wanted 
captions  and  tail  pieces.  How  were  these 
demands  going  to  be  met?     It  was  soon  made 
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evident  to  the  students  that  they  would  not 
only  have  to  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
color  but  that  they  would  have  to  know  about 
figure  work,  perspective,  still  life  and  land- 
scape if  they  were  to  make  posters  of  any 
artistic  or  practical  value. 

When  a  need  of  aU  these  was  evident  the 
class  was  perfectly  willing  to  enter  into  the 
work  with  "pep  and  vim."  The  secret  of 
success  in  work  of  this  kind  is  getting  the  class 
started  right — actually  applying  the  work,  step 
by  step — coming  down  to  concrete  ideas  rather 
than  dealing  with  abstractions.  We  are  sur- 
roimded  by  color  constantly  and  governed  to  a 
great  extent  by  its  power;  therefore,  we  were 
obliged  to  work  out  the  laws  directing  and 
influencing  color  harmony.  If  these  laws  were 
ignored  the  result  would  be  a  product  unnatural 
and  repulsive  to  the  eye.  Attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  color  aids  greatly  in  the 
advertising  world — ^it  makes  attractive  features. 
Its  force  is  as  powerful  as  an  electric  shock. 
It  depresses  or  inspires,  excites,  fascinates,  or 
attracts  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  girls 
in  the  class  were  taken  a  step  further  with  color 
theories.  The  terminology  of  color,  hue,  value, 
and  chroma  was  taken  up  as  well  as  color 
harmonies.  Color  combinations  of  imusual 
variations  were  tried  with  good  success. 
Only  the  simple  flat  tones  of  color  were  used. 
The  advertising  world  has  found  this  method 
the  best  to  use — ^why  should  not  art  classes 
benefit  by  their  experience?  The  simple  tones 
are  more  restful,  and  tell  their  story  more 
directly.  Japanese  prints  are  splendid  ex- 
amples of  decorative  flat  tone  treatment.  "To 
reach  its  highest  use  art  must  be  practical. 
Unless  we  can  apply  our  knowledge  of  color  to 
the  common  activities  of  life  we  miss  the 
largest  benefit  and  the  greatest  joy  that  such 
knowledge  can  give."     (Bonnie  E.  Snow.) 

Figure  work,  still  life,  and  landscape  work 
was  then  touched  on  with  perspective  drawn  in 
whenever  applicable.  I  avoided  abstractions 
as  much  as  possible  using  concrete  examples  in 
their  stead.  Figure  work  was  started  by  a  brief 
study  of  Japanese  prints  for  simplicity  of  line 
and  flatness  of  color.  The  fact  that  the  French 
artists  followed  the  style  of  the  Japanese  prints 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  students.  Sketches 
from  a  posed  model  were  made  next  with  as  few 
lines  as  possible  to  express  the  character  of  the 


figure.  The  class  was  shown  how  perqMctive 
was  brought  in  here  when  the  figure  was 
kneeling,  sitting,  etc.  The  students  now  saw 
that  the  human  figure  in  its  various  positioiis  is 
effected  by  perspective  in  the  same  way  that 
any  other  object  is  effected.  Next  figure 
sketches  were  made  working  out  the  shadows 
only.  Then  the  figure  was  worked  out  with  the 
high  lights  added  to  the  shadows  using  black 
and  white  on  a  toned  background.  These 
figures  in  due  time  were  worked  into  posters. 

The  class  saw  by  this  time  that  perspective 
was  necessary  in  working  out  the  figure.  The 
general  f  amiharity  of  the  pupils  with  landscape 
made  it  an  easy  way  of  approaching  perspec- 
tive in  landscape  and  still  life  study — empha- 
sizing known  facts  of  appearance  as  a  means  of 
getting  them  interested.  Cut  and  dried  rules 
for  perspective  should  be  avoided.  The 
students  should  fig^ure  out  their  own  definitions 
and  examples.  When  the  students  are  allowed 
to  work  out  these  problems  in  perspective  for 
themselves  there  is  life  in  the  work;  it  is  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  that  are  doing  the  work — 
not  the  teacher's  mind  that  figures  ways  and 
means.  Landscape  and  still  life  study  were 
taken  up  more  from  the  design  standpoint. 
Of  course,  some  pictorial  work  was  given 
first. 

There  is  hardly  a  better  problem  nowadays 
than  the  poster,  for  it  applies  the  principlee  of 
drawing,  color  and  design  so  weU  and  in  such  a 
practical  way.  It  really  has  human  i^ipeal. 
The  design  element  is  very  strong,  and  the 
lettering  is  an  integral  part  of  the  design.  Of 
course,  the  class  was  interested  in  posters  for 
we  are  literally  confronted  with  them  in  every 
line  of  work.  No  matter  where  one  goee,  he 
is  constantly  being  reminded  of  certain  facts 
through  the  channels  of  posters.  Postn* 
advertising,  because  it  is  a  medium  that  is  seext 
and  understood  by  the  greater  number  of  people 
in  a  community,  has  done  a  great  service  in 
influencing  American  home  life.  A  poster  must 
be  assimilated  by  the  eye  and  the  mind  at  a 
glance.  It  must  be  "intelligence  on  sight.'* 
Poster  art  is  very  fascinating  and  a  subject 
which  demands  not  only  the  mastery  of  color 
and  technique,  but  also  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  advertising.  The  salient  features 
of  a  good  poster  are  its  instant  and  ceaseless 
appeal  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind,  and  its 
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''independence  and  freedom  from  distracting 
influences.  *' 

Instruction  in  layout  or  tentative  sketch,  the 
technical  principles  underljring  balance  and 
proportion,  choice  or  type  for  each  kind  of 
poster,  effective  use  of  English,  the  influence  of 
size,  color,  position  and  repetition  must  be 
grasped  by  each  pupil.  Posters  announcing 
athletic  events,  plays,  hikes,  excur8ions,80cials, 
etc.,  as  well  as  posters  advertising  goods  of 
local  firms  in  town  were  worked  out.  A  great 
deal  of  competition  and  healthy  rivalry  was 
fostered  in  this  work.  The  boys  began  looking 
through  the  advertising  section  of  the  maga- 
zines and  papers  to  see  how  posters  were  laid 
out  and  it  was  surprising  and  gratifying  to  see 
the  amount  of  material  they  voluntarily 
btought  to  class.  In  several  instances  dealers 
bought  the  posters  made  by  the  pupils.  This 
put  life  and  zest  into  the  work.  It  made  the 
problems  real  and  vital,  and  connected  the  work 
with  the  conmiercial  world.  The  boys  were 
able  to  see  that  their  work  amounted  to  some- 
thing; that  drawing  wasn't  theoretical  and 
useless,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  it  was  a 
study  that  was  potently  linked  with  the  indus- 
trial world.  Poster  competitions  were  held 
often  for  ther^  is  nothing  that  stimulates  a 
student  to  do  his  utmost,  more  than  to  see 
excellent  work"  done  by  students  in  other 
classes  and  in  other  schools. 

Leaving  the  posters  for  a  while — at  least  with 
some  members  of  the  class — ^we  turned  to  the 
study  of  local  civic  problems,  one  of  the  funda- 
mental steps  in  training  for  citizenship.  What 
kind  of  citizens  will  these  boys  make  if  we  let 
them  grow  up  to  manhood  with  no  regard  for  or 
interest  in  the  scenes  about  them,  blind  to  the 
possibUities  of  their  environment?  The  boys 
and  girls  should  be  given  the  rudiments  of 
critical  analysis  of  dress,  home  and  city  life  so 
that  when  they  are  mature  they  may  choose 
beautiful  things  rather  than  mediocre  things 
because  they  have  learned  to  appreciate  beauty. 
It  is  only  through  the  development  of  self- 
critical  power  that  real  civic  beauty  in  small 
detaU  as  well  as  big  may  come  to  us  as  a  nation. 
In  other  words,  the  big  projects  wiU  be  beauti- 
ful anyway  because  skilled  artists  have  created 
them.  What  our  schools  must  accomplish  is 
the  training  of  an  artistic  consciousness  in  the 
minds  of  our  futiu'e  citizens  so  that  the  small 


details  of  everyday  life  may  be  equally 
beautiful.  First,  the  boys  worked  out  plans  ^ 
their  respective  home  lots,  indicating  the  space 
occupied  by  the  house,  garage,  gardens,  walks, 
etc.  Then  they  worked  plans  for  improving 
the  ground  with  as  little  expense  as  poesible. 
The  oval  and  round  flower  beds  in  the  middle  of 
the  lawns  were  done  away  with,  and  in  place  of 
the  high  board  fence  a  hedge  was  planted.  The 
awkward  angles  around  the  house  were  con- 
cealed by  shrubs  and  the  garbage  can  and  the 
place  to  bum  papers  were  hidden  by  hollyhocks 
or  shrubs.  The  paths  around  the  gardens  and 
the  lines  of  the  shrubbery  were  made  to  curve, 
suggesting  the  sense  of  distance  and  space. 
When  ideal  plans  for  their  own  homes  were 
made  as  attractive  and  artistic  as  possible,  the 
boys  had  the  privilege  of  laying  out  what  they 
considered  a  ''perfect  home.''  Consideration 
was  given  to  the  general  arrangement  such  as 
the  placing  and  facing  of  the  house,  the 
arrangement  of  the.  garage  and  the  smaller 
buildings,  the  placing  of  the  trees,  the  planning 
of  walks,  shrubbery,  vegetable  gardens  and 
flower  gardens.  The  vegetable  gardens  in 
most  of  the  diagrams  were  so  enticing  that 
I'm  sure  even  the  laziest  boys  would  have 
found  it  fun  to  work  in  them.  This  type  of 
work  helped  greatly  to  bring  out  all  of  the 
imaginative  genius  the  youngsters  possessed. 
Next,  the  perspective  view  of  the  house  was 
worked  out.  This  view  aided  materially  in 
making  the  plans  vital  and  real.  The  students 
were  able  to  actually  visualize  the  home.  A 
community  grouping  of  houses  was  also  an 
interesting  problem  and  all  the  more  so  for 
both  Champaign  and  Urbana  are  able  tojboast 
of  groups  of  houses  built  around  courts.  The 
court  arrangement  is  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  elsewhere  as  well,  and  can  best  be 
appreciated  when  studied  at  first  hand. 

While  the  boys  worked  out  landscape  garded 
plans  for  homes,  the  girls  were  devoting  thmr 
time  to  the  study  of  interior  house  plan^ 
Girls  should  have  a  working  knowledge  of  hdtise 
plans  for  they  will  eventually  be  the  home 
keepers  and  should  have  things  convenient. 
It  is  just  as  absurd  for  a  woman  to  trust  the 
planning  of  a  house  entirely  to  a  man  as  it 
would  for  a  man  to  allow  a  woman  who  has  had 
no  business  experience  to  lay  out  or  design  a 
store    or    business    block.     Many    household 
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problems  will  never  be  solved  until  women  can 
at  least  understand  house  plans.  Supplemen- 
tary to  the  work  on  house  plans  the  girls  made 
articles  for  the  home  such  as  table  runners,  oil 
cloth  luncheon  sets,  lamp  shades,  etc.  This 
study  created  an  interest  in  the  home  and  a 
desire  to  improve  home  conditions. 

Some  of  the  boys  went  farther  with  this 
work,  designing  park  systems  and  working  out 
designs  for  cities.  First  was  the  remaking  and 
enlarging  of  their  own  parks  and  city  as  far  as 
possible.  They  were  able  to  see  that  the  parks 
were  inadequate  to  the  growth  of  the  city. 
The  replanning  of  a  city  is  a  hard  proposition 
for  the  average  city  and  Champaign  is  no 
exception.  It  was  built  with  very  little  prepar- 
ation for  the  future  growth  and  with  insufficient 
pleasure  areas.  The  boys  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  following  facts: 

In  nearly  every  city  there  has  been  a  general 
shifting  of  business,  manufacturing  and  resi- 
dence districts.  The  free  reign  of  private 
enterprise  in  our  cities  has  lead  to  a  great  deal 
of  benefit,  but  there  is  unlimited  evidence  that 
in  many  instances  one  person  or  a  group  of 
persons  have  made  exorbitant  profits  through 
some  big  deal  while  in  the  long  run  many 
people  have  been  obviously  injured  by  the 
depreciation  of  property.  There  should  be  a 
definite  business,  factory  and  industrial  area, 
and  an  exclusive  residence  section.  The  great 
problem  of  transportation  must  be  considered; 
street  cars  do  not  go  far  enough  into  the  coun- 
try and  are  not  speedy  enough  to  be  economical. 
Terminals  for  aeroplanes  must  be  planned. 
The  problem  of  the  congestion  of  the  streets  is 
another  important  factor,  and  the  idea  of  one 
union  station  for  all  railroads  is  of  vital  interest. 
Dia^'ams  of  several  large  cities  are  shown 
developing  the  different  plans  of  cities  such  as 
the  gridiron  plan,  the  stratified  circular  plan 
and  the  diagonal  plan.     It  did  not  take  the 


boys  long  to  see  which  plan  was  most  effective. 
After  a  few  days  devoted  to  the  study  of  plans 
and  a  little  time  for  the  imagination  to  work, 
the  boys  were  able  to  turn  out  fairly  logical 
cities.  Two  very  good  cities  for  reference  are 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Paris,  France.  In  a 
very  few  years  these  boys  as  citizens  must  be 
ready  to  vote  on  questions  of  future  city  growth, 
the  laying  out  of  additions,  new  roads,  in  fact 
all  types  of  city  improvement.  It  is  within 
our  power  to  give  them  ability  to  do  so  intelli- 
gently and  artistically. 

There  are  very  few  high  schools  in  which 
plays  are  not  given.  Ready  made  scenery  is 
expensive  and  inartistic.  In  Champaign,  the 
problem  has  been  met  by  the  art  classes,  and 
practical  and  beautiful  scenery  made  by  them. 
Last  year  the  manual  training  deptartment 
constructed  four  big  three-paneled  screens  for 
the  art  department  to  paint.  The  screens  will 
be  a  permanent  fixture  for  all  future  plays. 
For  each  play  different  canvasses  to  fit  the 
general  scheme  of  the  play,  be  it  an  indoor  or 
outdoor  effect,  will  be  painted.  The  scenery 
project  is  a  splendid  problem.  The  boys  and 
girls  are  naturally  much  interested  in  the  shows 
to  be  given  and  so  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to 
make  them  successful.  The  painting  of  the 
scenery  appeals  to  their  creative  ability;  the 
broad  splashy  effects  excite  and  please  them. 

My  plea  in  closing  is  to  plan  a  high  school 
drawing  course  which  consists  of  more  vital 
concrete  problems;  problems  that  have  a 
potent  influence  in  everyday  life.  These 
problems  may  be  arranged  in  such  an  order  Uiat 
the  boys  and  girls  will  get  training  in  all  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  art,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  students  will  be  able  to  apply  these 
principles  directly  to  the  home  and  to  the 
community.  This  is  a  practical  age.  We 
must  prove  our  ability  to  aid  community  and 
civic  growth  if  we  are  to  develop  and  expand. 
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INDUSTRY  IS,  IN  ITSELF  AND  WHEN  PROPERLY  CHOSEN, 
DELIGTHFUL  AND  PROFITABLE  TO  THE  WORKER;  AND  WHEN 
YOUR  TOIL  HAS  BEEN  A  PLEASURE,  YOU  HAVE  NOT  EARNED 
MONEY  MERELY,  BUT  MONEY,  HEALTH,  DELIGHT,  AND  MORAL 
PROFIT,   ALL   IN   ONE." 
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A  PROSPECT  IN  CUT  PAPER 
WILLIAM  S.  RICE 


a  in  the  basement  of  the 
Fremont  High  School  of  Oakland  was  assigned 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Faculty  for  a 
dining  room.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
linoleum  to  soften  the  varioue  naisee  of  ahufHing 
feet  and  chairs.  The  walls,  ceiling  and  wood- 
work were  painted  a  monutonoue  white. 
Fortunately,  some  one  had  the  forethought  to 
add  a  tride  yellow  ochre  to  the  paint  to  take  off 
the  harshness  ot  the  white.  The  room  was 
lighl  and  clean  looking,  two  admirable  qualities 
for  a  dining  room,  but  it  looked  Ueak  and  bare. 
1  suggested  to  the  principal  that  the  class  in 
Design  could  make  the  room  more  attractive 
and  cheerful  by  adding  a  bit  of  color  to  the 
bleak  walls.  He  said,  "Go  ahead,"  and  so  we 
got  busy  and  planned  a  simple  scheme  of  cut 
paper  decorations.  The  materials  cost  less 
than  five  dollars. 


First,  I  visited  awall  paper  storeand  bought  & 
rail  of  brown  ingrain  wall  paper.  This  was 
eut  into  strips  three  inches  wide.  These  strips 
were  pasted  on  the  walls  forming  a  border  all 
around  the  room  on  the  level  of  the  two  doors 
and  windows.  Vertical  strips  of  this  same 
paper  were  pasted  at  regular  intervals  of  mx 
feet,  which  formed  panels.  In  each  of  these 
panels  was  placed  an  octagonal  medallion 
designed  and  paint«d  by  the  students  in  the 
Applied  Design  class.  I  will  describe  these 
decorative  paintings  later  on  more  in  detail. 

Over  the  door  was  a  hi^e  bowl  of  fruit  in 
glowing  colors.  This  bowl  and  fniit  wn« 
painted  in  tempera  colors  on  the  brown  ingrain 
wall  paper,  the  paper  serving  as  the  principal 
color  of  the  bowl,  while  the  decorative  borders 
were  painted  on  this  in  black  and  cream- 
Perched  in  the  comer  ot  the  doorway  were  two 
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gorgeously  colored  purote  painted  on  tbe  siune 
kind  of  paper  and  cut  out  with  the  scissors  and 
pasted  on  to  the  wall. 

Over  tbe  serving  table  was  strip  of  paper  cut 
in  the  shape  of  a  scroll — also  of  the  brown  paper 
lettered  with  tbe  inscription : 

"  May  we  never  give  way  to  melancholy,  but 
always  be  merry  in  the  right  place." 

On  either  side  of  this  motto  set  in  panels,  were 
two  painted  medalltons  Himilar  to  the  ones  used 
elsewhere  on  the  walls. 

I  will  next  describe  the  medallions  in  detail 
and  how  they  were  developed,  every  member  of 
tbe  class  assiBting  in  designing  them.  There 
were  two  sets  of  designs —  one  birds  and  fruit 
baskets,  and  the  other  butterflies  and  flower 
baskets.  These  alternated  in  the  panels  all 
round  tbe  room.  These  medallions  were  12 
iDches  by  12  inches,  octagonal  in  shape,  paint«d 
on  cream  manila  paper  with  a  oneMncfa  band  of 


brown  painted  to  match  the  wall  paper.  The 
flowers  were  geometrical  in  character,  simple 
and  flat  in  treatment,  and  the  shapes  were 
developed  from  natural  birds,  flowers,  leaves 
and  fruit.  Each  one  had  to  be  a  deSnite  size 
and  shape  to  properly  fit  in  the  panelled  space. 
The  design  of  the  basket  and  the  color  schemes 
of  the  flowers  and  fruit  were  the  students'  own. 

When  tbe  cutout  decorations  were  all 
pasted  on  the  walls  the  result  was  almost 
magical.  Tbe  room  now  possesses  a  gay  and 
festive  appearance  and  never  fails  to  attract 
attention  from  visitors  who  come  in  occasionally 
to  have  lunch  with  the  Faculty. 

In  this  particular  instance  we  were  fortunate 
in  having  a  suitable,  neutral  color  scheme  on  the 
walls  to  furnish  a  background  for  our  painted- 
and-culHiut  deeigns,  otherwise  the  decoration 
of  the  walls  would  have  been  more  of  a  task  and 
would  have  involved  more  of  an  expenditure 
of  money  than  it  did. 


UNIQUE  BASKETRY 
SYBIL  EMERSON 


BASKETRY  is  a  croft  which  I  found  most 
successful  in  a  class  of  High  School  girls. 
There  are  a  number  of  books  which  describe, 
very  clearly,  the  making  of  simple  baskets,  with 
various  weaves  and  edges,  so  that  I  will  not 
write  of  that  phase  of  the  craft. 

We  began  with  a  small  work  basket,  with 
Sat  bottom,  straight  sides  and  rolled  edgea. 
The  girls  soon  branched  out  int«  sewing  bas- 
kets, flower  baskets,  hanging  baskets,  etc.,  but 
the  climax  came  with  our  trays,  which  I  shall 
describe  in  detail.  The  edges  were  woven 
reed,  stained  or  enamelled  in  blue  or  green,  the 
bottoms  were  a  piece  of  embroidery  covered 
with  glass.     It  is  important  to  know  just  what 


step  to  take  first,  and  by  several  experiments, 
we  found  the  foUowii^  method  best. 

Firtl.  Have  a  flat  board,  ^inch  or  less 
thick,  the  sise  of  the  tray  (ours  were  circular 
or  elliptical,  from  14  inches  to  17  inches  in 
diameter.)  Bore  holes  (any  number  not  a 
multiple  of  three)  at  intervals  of  I  inch  to  IM 
inches  from  the  edge. 

Second.  Cut  spokes  of  reed,  12  inches  long. 
Put  one  through  each  hole,  letting  4  inches 
remain  on  the  under  side.     (A) 

Third.  Weave  rim  on  the  under  side  of  the 
board,  with  the  4-iDch  lengths  of  reed, — out- 
side of  two  spokes  and  behind  one,  makes  a 
nice  anish.     (B) 
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a.  Tolled   edge-.. 
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Fowth.  With  lighter  reed,  weave  the  sides 
about  2  inches  high.  Do  not  let  them  cup  in, 
keep  them  straight  or  spreading  outward.     (C) 


Fitlh.  Measure  the  distance  across  the 
board  on  the  irtgide  of  the  weaving  and  order  a 
piece  of  glass  exactly  that  size. 

Sixth.  Lay  the  embroidered  piece  on  the 
board  and  fasten  with  thread  around  the 
spokes;  this  will  not  show  as  it  is  all  staioed  or 
enamelled  later. 

Seventh.  lay  the  glass  over  the  embroidery; 
if  it  is  the  right  site,  nothing  more  need  be  done 
to  hold  it  in. 

Eighth.  Then  weave  the  spokes  into  a  roUed 
edge,  as  a  finish  for  the  top.  Be  sure  to  put  the 
glass  in  first.  Put  on  two  handles  the  last 
thing.     (D) 

The  designs  for  the  bottoms  of  our  trays  were 
most  interesting.  Birds  and  animals  were  tJie 
motifs,  worked  outin  a  simple  daming  stitching 
on  net,  with  wool  yam.  The  girls  drew  the 
design,  laid  the  net  over  the  paper  and  traced 
the  pattern  on  with  a  crayon.  The  entire 
piece  of  net  was  filled  with  yam. 

Ah  we  had  facilities,  we  dyed  the  yam,  uid 
that  was  the  most  fun  of  all, — to  learn  that  it  is 
easy  to  dye  if  you  follow  directions,  and  to  mix 
dyes  and  make  new  colors. 


WHAT  I  DID  IN  APPLIED  ART  IN  THE  LONE  ROCK  SCHOOL 
MRS.  ALICE  KESTER  MOORHEAD 


When  1  found  the  need  of  some  sort  of  art  in 
the  Lone  Rock  School  at  Lone  Rock,  Iowa,  I 
began  at  once  to  plan  a  simple  course  of  applied 
art.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  time  and  teachers,  I 
had  to  teach  it  to  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth 
grades  at  the  same  time.  There  were  only 
twenty-two  pupils  in  all.  1  finally  arranged  to 
have  the  last  hour  every  Monday  and  Wednes- 


I  emphasued  proportion,line,  color  and  mass, 
in  all  the  problems  and  made  them  apply  to  the 
everyday  life  of  the  pupils.  First,  each  made  a 
portfolio  in  which  to  keep  bis  work.  Practice 
on  lettering  was  done  on  croaa-section  paper, 
the  design  was  worked  out  and  transferred 
onto  the  portfolio.  Before  the  design  was 
painted,  a  MunscU  Color  Chart  was  made  to 


day.     In  this  way  many  pupils  would  stay  and      show  the  different  color  combinations.      For 
work  after  school  because  they  took  so  much 
interest  in  it  and  really  enjoyed  seeing  if  they 
couldn't  do  a  little  more  than  the  others. 

I  collected  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  from  each 
pupil  to  buy  supplies  such  as  paints,  brushes, 
water  colors,  charcoal,  shellac  and  paper  be- 
cause there  was  no  place  for  the  pupils  to  buy 
them,  and  besides,  I  could  get  what  I  wanted 
and  it  was  lees  expensive,  for  only  a  small 
amount  was  needed  by  each  one.  When  we 
needed  scissors  we  borrowed  them  from  the 
lower  grades.  All  unused  material  was  left  in 
the  school  for  the  next  year. 


painting  the  design,  common  white  bathtub 
enamel  and  colored  oil  paints  were  u«ed  in- 
stead of  prepared  enamelac  which  is  much  more 
expensive  and  offers  less  chance  for  variation. 
I  used  all  the  common  materials  so  that  the 
pupils  could  see  how  they  could  beautify  their 
surroundings  with  little  trouble  and  expense. 

Next,  white  tissue  paper  curtains  for  the 
schoolroom  were  made.  These  lasted  about 
two  months.  Charcoal  border  designs  were 
made  first,  fixed  and  transferred  to  sheets  of 
tissue  paper  and  water  colored. 

Then  the  pupils  were  given  their  choice  al 
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different  articles  to  be  enameled, — coat  hangers, 
yases,  flower  pots,  boxes,  plant  stands,  brick 
door  props,  etc.  These  were  enameled  plain, 
dried,  the  design  stenciled  on  drawing  paper 
and  shellaced,  and  finally  drawn  on  the  article 
with  a  soft  lead  pencil. 

Lastly,  posters  were  made  for  advertising  the 
May  Day  Pageant  and  Senior  Class  Play,  the 
latter  being  done  by  seniors  exclusively. 
Ideas  were  gained  through  advertisements  in 
magazines,  books,  etc.  with  very  original  results. 


I  don't  believe  I  ever  taught  a  subject  in 
which  more  interest  was  shown  by  both  boys 
and  girls  and  I  felt  pretty  well  repaid  for  my 
efforts. 

This  experiment  could  be  used  in  a  rural 
school  very  easily.  You  will  be  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  material  that  can  be  found  and 
the  results  which  are  obtained.  With  careful 
planning  this  course  can  be  finished  in  thirty- 
six  lessons  by  the  average  pupil. 


CLOTHESPIN  PILGRIMS 
EUGENIA  E.  DODD 


CLOTHESPIN  PILGRIMS.  When  the 
children  in  second  grade,  review  at  Thanksgiving 
time  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims  that  they  heard 
the  year  before  in  the  Primary,  an  amount  of 
additional  information  concerning  the  life  and 
dress  of  that  interesting  band  of  people  may  be 
fixed  in  the  pupils'  minds  if  the  story  is  made 
the  subject  of  Art  lesson  and  busy-work  period. 
Picture  study  comes  first  when  Boughton's 
"Pilgrims  Going  to  Church*'  is  hung  on  the 
wall.  The  idea  of  making  Pilgrims  is  eagerly 
greeted  by  the  children  and  each  one  brings  a 
clothespin  from  home  and  on  the  head  colors  a 
nose,  eyes  and  a  mouth.  Circles  and  strips  cf 
gray  and  white  manila  cut  to  measurement  are 
pasted  around  the  pins  for  clothes.  At  the  end 
of  the  hour,  every  boy  displays  his  Pilgrim 
Father,  whose  paper  trousers  hold  him  upright 
on  the  desk,  while  each  little  girl  owns  a 
docile  wife  standing  on  her  stiff  paper 
skirt. 

A  stage  is  enclosed  with  crayon-colored  New 
England  woods,  every  tree  of  which  hides  an 
imaginary  Indian,  tomahawk  and  scalp-string 
equipped,  and  ready  to  swoop  down  on  a 
clothespin  without  a  moment's  notice.  The 
pupils  have  colored  the  trees  themselves.  A 
pointer  or  two  in  balance  and  placing  is  im- 


pressed on  the  children  in  setting  the  dolls  in 
place,  when  they  discover  that  in  the  picture 
which  is  used  for  a  model  that  "the  people 
don't  all  stand  on  one  side  of  the  picture, "  and 
"they  don't  walk  along  stiff  right  behind  each 
other."  The  church  in  the  accompanying 
photograph  was  contributed  by  the  teacher, 
who  made  logs  of  brown  paper  rolled  over  a 
pencil  and  pasted  them  around  a  cardboard 
box. 

Diagrams  for  the  cutting  of  the  clothes  are 
given,  everything  being  quite  simple  except  tJie 
hat  for  the  man  which  needs  to  be  made  slowly. 
Part  1  in  the  diagram  is  a  gray  paper  slashed  on 
either  side.  Then  the  strip  is  rolled  tightly 
over  the  little  finger  and  the  flaps  pressed  out. 
No.  2  slips  over  and  makes  the  brim,  and  the 
flaps  at  the  bottom  of  No.  1  being  pasted  be- 
tween circles  2  and  3.  The  small  circle  makes 
the  top  of  the  crown.  Priscilla's  cap  has  a 
turn-back  flap  indicated  by  the  shading.  The 
filled-in  portions  of  the  half-circles  for  skirt, 
capes,  and  collars  are  where  paste  is  placed  and 
the  opposite  edge  folds  over.  The  man  doll's 
trousers  consist  of  a  4  x  3H  gray  manila  strip 
which  rolls  very  tightly  around  the  clothespin. 
Belt  buttons  and  hatband  are  made  of  black 
paper. 


HAND  PAINTED  GIFT  BOXES 

LOUISE  D.  TESSIN 


HAND  PAINTED  CANDY  OR  GIFT 
BOXES  can  be  made  by  using  any  of  the  round 
or  square  boxes  in  pleasing  wood  finishes  made 
by    novelty    box    manufacturers.     Redwood 


boxes  are  particularly  good  a?  they  are  moisture 
proof. 

To  elaborate  a  box,  glue  three  legs  under 
it  and  a  knob  in  the  center     [see  page   ix] 
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cf  the  lid.    Woodeo  beads,    as    illustrated, 
make  fine  box  legs,  or  such  as  can  be  de- 
signed and  made  in  a  manual  training  depart- 

A  box  without  defects  in  the  wood  may  be 
stained.  A  beautiful  stain  can  be  mixed  of 
black  and  white  oil  paint,  add  a  little  Prussian 
blue,  and  enough  gasoline  to  make  a  good  wash. 
Paint  generously  with  brush  and  rub  down  with 
soft  cloth. 

Boxes  may  be  plain  painted  with  oil  paint,  cir 
with  &  coat  of  shellac  or  paint  first  and  may  then 
be  enameled.    Let  this  dry  well. 

The  design  is  then  drawn  and  traced  on,  and 
painted  with  oil  paint  (on  painted  or  stained 
boxes),  or  with  oil  paint  mixed  with  household 
eu&mel  on  enameled  boxes.  Enameled  boxes 
need  no  shellac  as  a  finish.  Others  may  be 
shellaced  for  a  glossy  finish, — flat  varnished, — 
or  left  in  plain,  dull  appearance. 

Do  not  paint  inside  of  boxes,  or  if  they  are  to 
be  painted  or  etaiced  inside,  shellac  or  vamiah 
well  if  food  is  to  be  put  inside. 

Boxes  should  be  ordered  in  lots  of  not  less 
than  twelve. 

Designs  painted  in  bright  colors  on  black 
enameled  boxes  make  up  very  effectively. 

The  problem  is  one  school  children  can  well 
execute,  and  it  is  an  attractive  feature  at  school 
exhibits  or  bazaars.  It  is  also  a  practical  and 
inexpensive  problem,  and  the  boxes  make  a 
beautiful  gift  for  any  occasion. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  MAYFLOWER. 
BtJbakM.  Hat 

This  program  was  presented  by  seventh  and 
eight  grade  pupils  of  Ishpeming,  Michigan, 
sod  the  little  Pilgrims  who  celebrated  the 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  from  very 
many  different  nationalities. 

"The  Grammar  School  pupils  present  to  you 
tonight  a  program  to  celebrate  the  Tercen- 
tenary of  the  Coming  of  the  Maj^ower." 

llie  pr^^raro  is  in  three  parts: 

"The  Spirit  of  the  Past" 

"The  Spirit  of  Freedom." 

"The  Spirit  of  Promise." 

The  Spirit  of  the  Past  is  to  be  represented  by 
the  Indiftn" 

First — The  chief  leads  his  people  in  warlike 
freedom. 

Second — The  chief  laments  the  invasion  of 
his  country. 

Third— The  chief  watches  with  sad  lonliness, 
the  coming  of  the  white  man. 

The  Spirit  of  Freedom  will  be  represented  in 

a  series  of  Historic  pictures,  giving  the  daily 

life  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathere  and  Motbero.    The 

(S«  page  li) 
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The  Goldsmith's  Craft 

As  practiced  centuries  ago,  has  many  attrac- 
tive features  that  may  be  adapted  or  applied 
to  the  craft  work  of  the  present  time.  The 
possibilities  for  the  application  of  design  are 
unlimited.  With  no  other  material  can  more 
satisfactory  results  be  obtained  in  the  finished 
piece  of  work  than  with  that  employed  bv 
the  goldsmith.  No  other  craft  calls  for  such 
skill  in  the  handling  of  the  materials  used, 
or  so  keen  a  sense  offine  line  and  proportion 
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(Continued  from  page  ix) 
entrance  of  the  Pilgrims  will  be  followed  by  the 
singing  of  "  The  Breaking  Waves  dashed  high. " 

George  Boughton  has  done  much  to  make  the 
costumes  and  manners  of  the  Pilgrims  realities 
to  us  all. 

We  shall  first  pose  his  famous  picture : 

1.  ''The  Pilgrims  Going  to  Church"  and 
sing  one  of  the  old  hymns — ''Faith  of  oiu* 
Fathers. "     Next: 

2.  Miles  Standish  and  his  Men — strong  and 
true. 

3.  Priscilla — ^loving  and  good. 

4.  John  Alden  and  Priscilla — type  of  Pil- 
grim lovers. 

5.  The  Exiles — gives  us  some  idea  of  the 
sadness  of  being  so  far  away  from  the  old  home. 

6.  "Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself, 
John?  "  by  Turner,  another  artist  of  Colonial 
life. 

7.  The  Gossips — a  little  touch  of  homely  life. 

8.  The  Puritan  Maid  was  the  same  then  as 
now. 

9.  The  last  number  of  the  Pilgrim  Group, 
"The  First  Thanksgiving."  Pilgrim  Fathers 
praised  God  for  all  things  whether  good  or  ill, 
and  no  fast  or  feast  was  complete  without 
praise  to  his  Name.     The  Doxology. 

The  Third  Episode:  The  Spirit  of  Promise 
is  first  shown  by  Frenche's  famous  statue  of  the 
"Minute  Man"  at  Concord,  Mass.,  the  shot 
from  whose  gun  was  heard  round  the  world. 

The  Spirit  of  '76,  our  next  number,  is  from 
that  stirring  picture  painted  by  Willard,  who 
as  a  boy  heard  thrilling  Revolutionary  stories 
from  the  lips  of  an  old  man  who  fought  in  '76. 

The  Pioneers — whose  courage  and  daring 
made  possible  the  settlement  of  the  Great 
W^est — Daniel  Boone  and  Comrades. 

W^e  now  present  three  famous  characters 
known  by  everyone  from  Cape  Cod  to  the 
Golden  Gate. 

1.  Liberty  whose  torch  lightens  the  way  for 
millions. 

2.  Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean. 

3.  Uncle  Sam. 

The  last  number  is  the  singing  of  America 
by  the  united  groups  followed  by  the  retreat 
march  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Past  and  the  Pilgrims. 

A  FIFTH  GRADE  PROJECT. 
By  Harriet  H.  Shoen 
I  don't  think  that  I  recognized  it  to  be  a 
project  until  it  was  well  under  way;  but  when, 
one  day,  I  stopped  to  analyze  the  "purpose" 
which  characterized  the  children  s  "activity," 
I  decided  it 'was  one — because  I  had  heard 
that  projects  happen  that  way. 

It  came  about  during  the  study  of  Indians 
in  History.  I  had,  a  few  years  ago,  spent  some 
time  teaching  among  the  Indains.     Of  course 


Mechanical  Drawing! 

By  C.  C.  Leeds 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  School  of  Applied 
Industries,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Two  books  for  thoroughly  grounding 
students  and  young  draftsmen  in  the  princ- 
iples of  mechanical  drawing,  offering  an 
excellent  course  on  the  use  of  drawing  tools, 
plane  projection,  conic  sections,  construc- 
tion of  curves,  lettering  and  practical  ma- 
chine and  structiu*al  drawing. 


MECHANICAL     DRAWING 

FOR 

Industrial  and  High  Schools 

94  Pages;  39  Lessons;  10Hx8  inches;  Cloth,$1.50 

The  text  of  these  two  books 
is  almost  identical,  but  the 
arrangement  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, and  the  larger  book 
contains  advanced  and  addi- 
tional problems,  omitting  the 
work  on  architectural  drawing. 

MECHANICAL     DRAWING 

FOR 

Trade  Schools 

190  Pages;  61  Lessons;  10)^^  x  8  inches;  Cloth,$2.25 


**This  subject  is  handled  by  one  who  has 
been  there.''  Non-essentials  are  elimi- 
natedy  esstntials  simplified  and  presented 
clearly.  The  plates  are  adequately  thor- 
oughly drawn  J  whether  freehand  or  me- 
chanical, and  comprehensive,  in  their 
scope;  the  text  is  concise,  and  orderly. 
This  is  a  book  that  gets  down  to  business. 
The  School  Arts  Book,  April,  1911. 

Specimen  Copies  sent  *'0n  Approval." 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY 

Publishers  and  Booksellers 

8  Warren  Street,  New  York 
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ORIGINAL 


practical  plan  for 
international  art 
training. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE   AND    APPLIED    ART 

Prank  Alvah  Paraons,  Ptm.,  New  York  and  ParU 

Teachers  and  others  interested  will 
receive  prospectus  upon  application 

Address,  Sec.,  2239  Broadway,  New  York. 


HAND  WEAVING  TAUGHT 

plain  weaving.  Pattern  methods  from  simplest 
designs  to  elaborate  tapestries.  Constant  de- 
mand for  teachers  with  thorough  training  in 
weaving.  A  delightful  spare  time  occupation 
and  a  good  business. 

Special  Attention  to  Teachera 
Saturdays  and  Afternoons 

Hand-(K^  materials  for  weaving. 
Looms.    Warpers.     Instruction  Books. 


ANNA  NOTT  SHOOK 


LOUISE  HUNT 


Homekraf  t  Studio 

55  West  37th  St.,  New  York       Fitzroy  2753 

Alao  Homekraf  t  Farm  School  of  Weaving 
PeeksklU.  N.  Y. 


Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 

This  school  was  founded  in  1 869  and 
has  a  long  list  of  pupils  who  have 
won  distinction  as  painters,  sculp- 
tors, draughtsmen,  and  designers  in 
all  branches  of  the  a  rts.  Its  courses 
of  instruction  are  thorough  and  give 
full  opportunity  for  professional 
training  under  a  faculty  of  capable 
and  experienced  artists.  By  reason 
of  its  endowment,  the  tuition  fee  is 
moderate.  Fifty-fourth  year. 

Sept.  26.  1921  to  May  27. 1922 

FOR  CATALOG  ADDRESS 

J.  H.  Gest,  Director 

ART  ACADEMY  CINCINNATI 


Art  Teachers 

Give  your  pupils  an  opportunity  to  color 
Christmas  Cards.  We  supply  uncolored  and 
colored  cards — original  and  new.  this  year — 
By  America's  foremost  Artists — Write  us  for 
particulars  and  samples. 

Edward  C.  Bridgman 

Publisher 

30  East  42nd  St.,         New  York  City 


it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  teacher 
who  leaves  New  York  to  go  to  the  "  Wild  and 
Wooly  West"  to  teach  Indians,  goes  with  but 
one  purpose  in  mind — that  of  collecting  sou- 
venirs. The  children  were  very  much  int^- 
ested  in  these  things  and  they  asked  an  endless 
number  of  questions.  **  How  were  the  feathers 
fastened  to  the  arrows?  "  '*How  could  they  get 
the  pictures  made  right  into  the  baskets?"  I 
persuaded  the  Art  Supervisor  to  let  me  use 
some  Art  time  to  solve  these  mysteries.  We 
began  by  drawing  designs  for  baskets  and  thai 
making  the  baskets. 

The  Indian  spirit  invaded  every  lesson. 
With  the  whole  class  turned  into  "Real  live 
Indians,"  it  was  not  hard  to  study  History. 
Each  new  group  of  settlers  was  just  one  more 
delightful  experience.  Selections  from  "Hia- 
watha "and  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish" 
were  read  in  Reading,  and  one  day  in  Geog- 
raphy class,  a  boy  announced  that  he  had 
found  twenty-seven  places  in  the  United  States 
which  were  named  after  the  Indians.  Wbra  I 
asked  him  how  he  could  tell,  he  answered, 
"Oh,  the  names  sound  like  Indians."  For 
Arithmetic,  it  was  great  fun  to  measure  the 
amount  of  cloth  needed  for  costumes,  and  then 
to  figure  the  cost  of  them. 

The  crowning  point  of  all  our  work  was  the 
play  which  we  gave  on  December  21,  1920,  the 
three  hundreth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims.  The  dialogue  was  worked  out  ss 
Oral  Composition  and  written  on  the  black- 
board as  we  progressed.  Each  child  helped  t'> 
contribute  to  the  plot,  which  was  finally  com- 
pleted as  follows: 

ScENB  I.  Squanto,  the  Indian  Interpreter 
tells  his  family  how  he  saw  the  strange  white 
warriors  while  he  was  hiding  behind  a  tree. 

Scene  II.  Squanto  tells  about  his  visit  to 
the  Pilgrims  and  brings  gifts  from  them. 

Scene  III.  Massasoit  presents  the  peacf- 
treaty  belt  of  wampum  to  Governor  Bradford. 

Scene  IV.  The  Pilgrim  mothers  prepare 
the  feast. 

Scene  V.  John  Alden  calls  at  Priscflla's 
house  and  takes  her  to  the  feast. 

Scene  VI.  Going  home  from  the  feast 
The  Indians  say  farewell  and  promise  to  come 
again. 

While  we  were  composing  this  play,  some 
very  interesting  things  happened.  Scene  IV 
was  the  result  of  much  compromise.  Of  course, 
the  suggestion  of  having  a  grand  Thankflgiving 
feast  in  the  schoolroom  was  out  of  the  question; 
so  we  compromised  by  having  the  scene  show 
preparations  for  the  feast,  in  which  some  womec 
were  making  pies,  another  shelled  com,  while 
the  others  sorted  beans.    A  little  apart  froa 
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the  others  sat  Priscilla  busily  mending  a  table- 
cloth. In  Scene  III.  the  children  insisted  that 
the  Indiana  do  a  war  dance  while  Masaasoit 
presented  the  peace  belt,  so  we  had  to  arrange  a 
peace-pipe  dance  to  satisfy  this  requirement. 
The  peace  belt  was  made  of  macaroni  and 
was  ft  copy  of  the  oriRinal  in  the  State  Museum 
at  Albany,  New  York,  showinR  the  Indian  and 
the  ^"hite  Man  clasping  hands.  Unfortunate- 
ly, only  one  person  could  work  on  it  at  a  time. 
However,  many  patterns  were  made,  and  1 
noticed  that  the  placing  oT  each  bead  was 
duly  criticised. 

The  beadwork  and  baskets  had  copied  and 
modified  designs  from  original  Indian  work. 
Chamois  was  used  in  place  of  buckskin.  The 
Indian  costumes  were  made  of  unbleached  mus- 
lin and  then  dyed  brown.  Each  Pilgrim  boy 
made  his  own  hat.  The  first  boy  made  his  by 
copying  the  style  from  a  picture.  The  others 
used  his  pattern,  each  adapting  it  to  fit  him- 
self. They  were  completed  without  even  a 
suggestion  from  the  teacher,  and  were  really 
very  effective.  In  fact,  as  our  school  time  was 
so  limited,  a  great  deal  of  the  work  was  done 
independently  by  the  children. 

An  amusing  coincidence  in  connection  with 
the  last  scene  of  the  play.  While  we  were 
composing  the  dialogue,  Johnny  decided  that 
the  most  appropriate  way  for  MHSSaBoit  to 
thank  Governor  Bradford, was  by  8aying''Some 
Eats. "  This  occasioned  a  lengthy  discussion 
as  to  the  forms  of  ^leaking  in  the  days  of  the 
Ciarly  Pilgrims.  Later,  it  happened  that 
Johnny  was  chosen  to  take  the  part  of  Massa- 
soit,  and — alas  for  careful  preparation!  In 
the  excitement  of  the  final  performance,  when 
Johimy  was  about  to  deliver  this  graceful 
aentence,  "This  waa  indeed' a  worthy  feast"  to 
the  great  dismay  of  his  teacher  and  the  delight 
«f  the  audience,  Johnny — true  to  form — 
bellowed  out  with  all  his  might,  "SOME 
EATS." 


EDITORIAL  NEWS  NOTES 

A  unique  booklet,  entitled,  "Block  Printing 
in  the  Schools"  has  been  published  by  the 
Sigmund  Ullman  Company,  New  York,  man- 
ufacturers of  high-grade  printing  inks. 

The  out-o(-the-ordinary  features  of  the 
booklet  are  the  illustrations,  four  in  number, 
which  were  printed  direct  from  linoleum  blocks. 
As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Sigmund 
Vllman  Company's  booklet  is  the  first  com- 
EDercial  printed  product  containing  linoleum 
block  illustrations  printed  direct  from  lino- 
'*Um  blocks. 

The  blocks,  which  are  printed  in  five  colors, 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 


PICTtJRE  STUDY.     Qrkded  li 


Complete  caOdoA  Hni 
Our  lUuitraltd  At. 
f  BOYD  STRKKT 


i.tenaubjeola  for 


NEWTON.  MASS- 


"Chalk  Talk  Course"      . 

luhtniDS  >kBtche> 
"Stunts  with  Chalk"        .  .  .     i 

ApDlnuHKBitiDapictumiuid  putter.     Scadtha 
SAILOR  ARTIST  CHRIS 

»1»  Euclid  Ave..  Kuuu  Oty,  Mo. 


BASKETRY  MATERIAL 

H«ed«,  tsffiA.  voodfla  bOH,  duir  cuw,  Indiui  Kifa 
■plinti.  «ng  wabbinf,  woodea  bead*,  brmided  itrkK. 
nuh,  willov,  [uiui  neHilBt.  flUtLoiUmc  mAUrUli,  bookl, 
tool^djrea.        StndtSoU  lor  6S  page  Catmlogti: 


jfanc?  leathers  SoVs«" 

A  3-cent  stamp  brings  you  samples. 

Sold  by  thahalrorwholaikJDindEutCa'rnuiiire.  Alao 
Tooli.Disi,  Deaicoa.  Sand  (1.00 P.O. older  lor  mietr 
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SMARTS  «"«^  CRAFTS 

iH9AtLaToiiwAy  BERKELEY*     eAurowiiA 
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STATEMENT   OF    THE     OWNERSHIP.    MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION.  ETC. 

RsQunsD  BT  THi  AcT  OF  ConoAm  OF  AuouR  24,  1012 

Of  Thb    School  Abtb  Maoaxinb,   published  monthly 

except  July  and  August  at  W(»oester,  Masiaohusetts 


Stnte  of  Massachusetts,  \  „ 
County  of  Worcester,      /  "* 


Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  ooun^ 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Warren  Q.  Daris,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law.  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  Teb  School 
Abts  Maqasinb,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  eir- 
oulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1012,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit: 
Nams  of — 

Publisher,  The  Davis  Press.  Inc..  Worcester,  Mass. 

Editor.  Pedro  J.  Lemos,  Stanford  University.  Cal. 

Butfneas  Manager.  Warren  G.  Davis.  W<»cester.  Mass. 


That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  indi- 
vidual owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  stockbolderi  owning  or  hold- 
ing 1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

Gilbert  G.  Davis,  Worcester.  Mass. 
Minnie  W.  Davis,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Warren  G.  Davis.  Worcester.  Mass. 
Ines  F.  Davis,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Rae  M.  Spencer,  Worcester.  Mass. 
AUtivton  Greene,  Worcester.  Mass. 
William  P.  Hudson,  Worcester.  Mass. 

That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  othw 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  ^ving  the  names  of 
Uie  owners,  stockholders,  and  secuntjr  holders,  if  any 
oontain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company, 
but  also  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  seouri^  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or 
corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant's  full  knowledice  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders 
and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  bona  JuU  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him 

That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or 
ot^er^ise.  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  rix  months 
pr«^cedinK  the  date  shown  above  is  (this  information  is 
required  irora  daily  publirations  only). 

Wakren  G.  Davis, 

Business  Manager 

Swore  to  nnd  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1921. 

H.  Spbncbr  Haskell. 
[Seal]  Notary  Public 


PICTURES  IN  FULL  COLOR  for  HOME  AND  SCHOOL 

Send  twenty-five  cents  (stamps)  for  illustrated  catalogue  of 

(Ct)e  iHebtct  Prints^ 

^f  S^^  ^^  /'<ic/«fRi(rj  of  more  than  two  kunJrfd 

p|  ^09 19  GREAT  PAINTINGS  by  Great  Maaten 

^^^^  ,      in  the  world's  art  galleries  and    private 
^^^f^        collections.    Your  dealer  will  show  you  the 
Medici  prints  or  will  order  them  for  yoa. 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY.  Pslliihtrt,  7iS  Barlstos  St .  ksta 
Publishers  for  the  United  States  of  The  Burlington  Magesiv 

for  Connoisseurs 


were  designed,  cut,  and  printed  by  public  school 
teachers.  The  printing  was  done  in  a  school  print 
shop. 

The  edition  being  limited  on  account  of  being 
printed  direct  from  the  linoleum  (although  tli^ 
edition  consists  of  several  thousand)  it  would  be  weD 
for  those  desiring  copies  to  write  for  them  immedi- 
ately. Requests  should  be  mailed  on  school  sta- 
tionery to  the  Linoleum-Block  Printing  Supply 
Company,  263  WhitonSt,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  unda" 
whose  direction  the  booklet  was  planned  and  execu- 
ted and  who  will  handle  the  distribution  of  same. 

Among  the  publishers  and  dealers  in  pictures  and 
prints  which  are  suitable  for  schools,  libraries  aod 
museums.  The  Medici  Society  of  America  is  worthy 
of  mention.  This  American  Society,  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  while  maintained 
as  a  separate  organization,  is  in  close  relations  with 
the  parent  society.  The  Medici  Society  of  Europe. 
By  means  of  the  Medici  Prints,  it  is  the  aim  erf  the 
society  to  "extend  the  knowledge  of  art  as  a  civilii- 
ing  influence  and  as  a  means  of  cultivating  tbf 
general  taste  and  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  the 
art  of  all  schools  and  periods. " 

Concerning  the  prints,  inquiries  are  cordially 
invited  by  the  publishers,  who  will  (for  25  cents  in 
stamps),  send  their  illustrated  catalog.  Addre:^ 
755  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  announcement  in  these  pages  last  Spring  d 
the  New  Educational  course  in  Constructive  Desag^ 
by  Miss  Edith  Phelps  and  Miss  Mabel  Arbuckk^ 
brought  so  many  requests  for  one  or  more  of  tltf 
books,  that  the  edition  was  entirely  cleaned  «rt 
before  September  first.  The  publishers  write  is 
now  that  they  have  reprinted  the  entire  set  and  c« 
again  fill  orders.  It  is  a  very  helpful  set  of  books 
Have  you  seen  it? 

The  School  Art  League  of  New  York  City,  a 
volunteer  organization  that  serves  as  a  coonectiztf 
Hnk  between  the  art  departments  of  the  PuWr 
Schools  and  the  various  art  interests  of  the  City,  hs? 
just  issued  the  calendar  of  its  autumn  activities. 
Among  the  lecturers  are  Dr.  James  P.  Haney, 
Ethel  Traphagen,  Leigh  Hunt,  Bonney  E,  Sno* 
and  others.  Write  to  215  West  57th  Street,  Xr* 
York  City,  for  information. 
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Christmas  Memories 

An  Art  Pageant  of  the  Childhood  of  Jesus 
ELBERT  H.  EASTMOND 

Authob's  Notk: — The  di^n^ivt  art  poirU-oif-ineto  hda  been  adhered  to  in  the  uriting  of  thi§  pageant.  A  eeriee  of 
liwino  tableatix  iUuatrating  the  narrative  accompanied  hy  explanatory  poeme  and  music  hoe  been  adapted  to  artietic  effect 
in  color  and  movement.  It  ia  to  be  presented  in  a  chapel  or  school  auditorium  under  usual  platform  or  etage  condiHone. 
Appropriate  decorations  ehould  be  arranged  throughout  the  room  with  concentrated  effect  at  the  tableau  platform.  The 
aisles  are  used  generally  for  marchee  and  drills  and  for  auditorium  tableau  presentations.  The  poems  and  mime  outlined 
are  suggestive  only,  and  the  costume  scheme  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  ideas  of  preference  as  to  etyle.  More  poems  and  eonga 
that  are  found  to  be  eepecially  appropriate  may  be  introduced. 


"Once  there  lay  a  little  baby, 
Sleeping  in  the  fragrant  hay, 
And  this  lovely  infant  stranger 
Brought  our  gladsome  Christmas  day. 
Shepherds  on  the  hillside,  watching 
Over  wandering  flocks  at  night. 
Heard  a  strange,  sweet  strain  of  music, 
Saw  a  clear  and  heavenly  light. 

Though  that  day  was  long  ago. 
Every  child  throughout  the  earth 
Loves  to  hear  each  year  the  story 
Of  the  gentle  Christ  Child^s  buth. 
And  they  seem  to  see  the  beauty 
Of  the  eastern  star  again! 
And  repeat  the  AngePs  chorus 
"Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men.'' 

PROLOGUE 
The  Bible  Story 

Introductory  Recitative, — Herald  angels 
quietly  enter  upon  the  platform  bear- 
ing a  lighted  candle  in  each  hand. 
While  soft  organ  music  is  played,  one  of 
the  Heralds  will  read  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Bible. 

"And  there  were  in  the  same  country 
shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping 
watch  over  their  flock  by  night. 

"And  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 


shone  round  about  them:  and  thev 
were  sore  afraid. 

"And  the  angels  said  unto  them, 
'Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people. 

'  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the 
city  of  David,  the  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ,  the  Lord. 

'  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you ;  ye 
shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  lying  in  a  manger. ' 

"And  suddenly  there  was  with  the 
angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
praising  God  and  saying, 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men." — 
St.  Luke  2: 8-14. 

At  the  close  of  the  Prologue,  the 
Heralds  will  take  a  tableau  position  in 
the  auditorium  at  each  side  of  the  plat- 
form, and  will  hold  their  lighted  candles 
during  the  presentation  of  Episode  One. 

EPISODE  ONE 
The  Song  of  the  Angels 

Ensemble  of  little  children  represent- 
ing angels.  Grand  Tableau, — The 
Spirit  of  Praise.  Concert  Recitative, 
"The  Beautiful  Bethlehem  Bells. '' 

As  the  Herald  Angels  of  the  Prologue 
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leave  the  platform  the  Angel  Children 
will  assemble  at  the  back  and  sides 
during  a  prelude  of  instrumental  music. 
The  music  of  distant  bells  may  be  intro- 
duced during  the  recitative. 

The  Beautiful  Bethlehem  Bells 

"Over  the  roar  of  the  cities,  over  the 
hills  and  the  dells, 

With  a  message  of  peace  to  the  nations, 
ring  the  beautiful  Bethlehem  bells, 

Bringing  joy  to  the  souls  that  are  sigh- 
ing in  the  hovels  where  poverty 
dwells — 

There  is  life,  there  is  life  for  the  dying 
in  the  beautiful  Bethlehem  Bells. 

'*Far  oflf  in  theland  that  is  lovely,  for 

the  tender  sweet  story  it  tells. 
In  the  light  of  a  glorious  morning  rang 

the  beautiful  Bethlehem  Bells; 
And  still  in  the  hearts  of  creation,  an 

anthem  exultingly  swells 
At  that  memory  sweet  of  the  ringing  of 

the  beautiful  Bethlehem  bells. 

**They  rang  o'er  the  hills  and  the  valleys, 
they  summoned  the  glad  world  that 
day. 

From  regions  of  night  to  the  radiant  light 
of  the  cot  where  the  Beautiful  lay. 

And  forever  and  ever  and  ever  a  wonder- 
ful melody  dwells 

In  the  tender  sweet  ringing  and  singing 
of  the  beautiful  Bethlehem  bells. 

"For  they  sing  of  a  love  that  is  deathless 

— a  love  that  still  triumphs  in  loss; 
They  sing  of  the  love  that  is  leading  the 

world  to  the  Calvary  Cross; 
Ring  sweet,  o'er  the  sound  of  the  cities — 

ring  sweet  o'er  the  hills  and  the  dells. 
And  touch  us  with  tenderest  pities,  Oh, 

beautiful  Bethlehem  bells! " 

— Frank  L,  Stanion 


Chorus — (Angel  Children  and  Pageant 
Chorus)  "Christmas  Carol"  (by  Her- 
bert Griggs),  "Hark!  the  Herald  Angels 
Sing"  (words  by  Chas.  Wesley,  music  by 
Mendelssohn),  or  "Sleep,  Holy  Babe" 
(by  J.  T.  Field.)  Grand  Tableau,— 
The  Angel  Children  will  form  an  appro- 
pirate  tableau  on  the  platform  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer  accompanied  by 
instrumental  music  or  conununity  sing- 


ing. 


EPISODE  TWO 


The  Little  Babe  op  Bethlbhem 

Scene  One:  The  Heavenly  Moiher. 
The  Angel  Children  will  form  an  appro- 
priate tableau  at  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  platform.  A  mother  with  a  little 
babe  in  her  arms  will  enter  and  take  the 
center  position  in  the  tableau  group. 

An  appropriate  selected  chorus,  com- 
munity song  or  concert  recitative  is 
rendered  during  the  presentation  of  the 
tableau. 

The  Children  of  Gratitude:  A  g;roup 
of  boys  and  girls  bearing  festoons  or 
wreaths  of  flowers  enter  the  auditorium 
in  time  with  the  music,  and  assemble  in 
the  various  aisles  in  the  attitude  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Mother  and  Babe. 

Scene  Two:  The  Coming  of  the  Shep- 
herds, Young  men  and  boys  dressed  to 
represent  shepherds  will  enter  the 
auditorium  at  the  main  door  and  pass 
down  the  center  aisle  pointing  to  an 
imaginary  star  while  the  song^  **Far, 
Far  Away  on  Judea's  Plains"  is  rendered 
by  the  Pageant  Chorus.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  song  the  Shepherds  will 
form  an  appropriate  tableau  on  the 
platform  (at  one  side)  in  adoration  of 
the  Christ  Child.  The  Angel  Children 
will  remain  on  the  platform  at  the  rear 
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or  will  have  assembled  farther  back 
in  the  auditorium  beyond  the  platform. 
Scene  Three:  The  Wise  Men  of  the 
East.  Concert  Recitative  by  the  Angel 
Children  and  Children  of  Gratitude  who 
have  remained  in  previous  tableau 
positions: 

"  With  wond'ring  awe  the  wise  men  saw 
The  star  in  heaven  springing, 
And  with  delight,  in  peaceful  night 
They  heard  the  angels  singing. 
By  light  of  star  they  traveled  far, 
To  seek  the  lowly  manger; 
A  humble  bed  wherein  was  laid 
The  wondrous  little  Stranger. 
And  still  is  found,  the  world  around, 
The  old  and  hallowed  story; 
And  still  is  sung,  in  every  tongue. 
The  Angel's  song  of  glory. 


The  heavenly  star  its  rays  afar 
On  ev'ry  land  is  throwing. 
And  shall  not  cease  till  holy  peace 
In  all  the  earth  is  glowing. " 

Three  young  men  costumed  to  repre- 
sent the  Wise  Men  will  enter  the 
Auditorium  at  the  main  door  and  pass 
down  one  of  the  aisles  toward  the  front 
bearing  gifts  to  the  Christ  Child  during 
the  concert  recitative.  At  the  close  of 
the  concert  recitative,  the  Wise  Men 
will  join  the  platform  tableau  in  the 
attitude  of  presentation  of  gifts. 

An  ensemble  tableau  of  all  the  char- 
acters is  now  arranged  on  the  platform 
excepting  the  Children  of  Gratitude  who 
are  in  front  of  the  platform,  and  the 
Angel  Children  who  are  beyond. 

An  appropriate  Christmas  selection  is 
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rendered  by  the  Chojufl  and  all  charac- 
ters of  the  pageant. 

While  the  Grand  Tableau  of  Episode 
Two  is  still  in  place,  an  appropriate 
group  of  community  songs  is  introduced 
as  a  conclusion.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  community  song  service  a  group 
of  children  representing  Garland 
Bearers  will  enter  at  the  main  door  of 
the  Auditorium  and  assemble  in  tableau 
effect  throughout  the  various  aisles 
bearing  garlands  of  roses  symbolic  of  the 
community  praise  and  tbank^iving. 

CHARACTER  AND  COSTUME 

SuoaESTIONB 

The  Motker  and  Babe:  The  mother 
wears  a  flowing  gown  of  light  blue  with  a 
head  drape  of  the  same  color  effect.  A 
simple  garment  of  white  is  good  choice 
for  the  babe. 

The  Herald  Angels:  A  flowing  robe  of 
light  yellow,  symbolic  of  light,  with  an 
under-armpiece  of  light  yellow  tarlatan 
arranged  from  the  wrist  to  the  side. 
This  triangular  effect  of  tarlatan  is 
trimmed  with  gilt  stars.  Gilt  stars  are 
used  as  a  hair  decoration. 

Angel  Children:  Girl's  costume, — 
white  dress,  simple  shaped  tarlatan  veil 
trimmed  with  silver  pa[>er  stars. 
Drape  veil  from  head  crown  of  silver 
stars  or  white  flowers.  White  shoes  and 
stockings  preferable. 

Boys  Costume, — White  waist,  light 
or  dark  trousers,  head  band  of  silver 
stars.  A  ribbon  or  strip  of  tarlatan 
trimmed  with  silver  stars  is  to  be  used 
as  a  streamer  in  the  hands.  A  belt  or 
shoulder  sash  of  ribbon,  or  tarlatan  strip 
trimmed  with  silver  stars  may  be  intro- 
duced. Shoes  and  stockings  in  keeping 
with  the  color  of  trousers. 


Note:  Veils  and  streamers  may  be 
made  without  silver  star  trimming. 

The  Shepherds:  Gray  or  tan  shirt 
with  dark  trousers  strapped  from  the 
shoe  to  the  knee  with  a  bright  colored 
strip  of  cloth.  Jewbh  head  dress  and 
cape  or  mantle  of  bright  colored  striped 
cloth.    Shepherd's  crook  in  hand. 

The  Wise  Men:  A  more  ornamental 
effect  than  the  costume  of  the  Shepherds 
but  of  the  same  general  style  excepting 
that  a  different  arrangement  of  the  head 
dress  and  mantle  should  be  adapted 
to  each  character. 

Garland  Bearers:  Girls'  costume,— 
white  or  light  colored  dress  trimmed  ex- 
tensively with  leaves  and  flowers — real 
or  artificial.  Head  crown  of  leaves  and 
flowers  or  flowers  only.  Jui^ment 
should  be  used  regarding  the  combina- 
tion of  colors  in  each  individual  case. 
Shoes  and  stockings  in  keeping  with 
dress.  Garland  of  flowers  to  be  used  in 
the  hands. 

Boy's  costume, — light  colored  or 
white  shirt,  light  or  dark  trousers  with 
belt.  Head  crown  of  leaves;  shoulder 
sash  of  leaves.  (Leaves  may  be  at- 
tached to  a  strip  of  ribbon  or  green 
cloth). 
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The  Children  of  Gratitude:  Girrs 
costume, — white  or  light  colored  dress 
trimmed  extensively  with  leaves  and 
flowers.  Head  crown  of  leaves  and 
flowers  or  flowers  only.  Judgment 
should  be  used  regarding  the  combina- 
tion of  colors  in  each  individual  case. 
Shoes  and  stockings  in  keeping  with 
costume  color  scheme.    Arch  garlands 


of  flowers,  constructed  on  a  wire  or  reed, 
to  be  used  in  the  hands. 

Boy's  costume, — light  colored  or 
white  shirt,  collar  and  tie.  White,  gray 
or  dark  trousers.  Head  crown  and 
shoulder  sash  of  leaves  attached  to  rib- 
bon or  strip  of  cloth.  Arch  garland  of 
flowers  to  be  used  in  the  hands. 
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The  Dippy  Man 


FELIX  J.  KOCH 


<«^0W,    Fm    going  tell  ye',"  and 

-*•  ^  Jackie  Roosa  dropped  his  voice 
to  a  whisper,  while  he  glanced  about  him 
to  make  certain  no  one  but  the  three 
should  hear,  "you  want  to  look  out 
for  that  man!" 

"He's"  and  he  stopped  short,  the 
message  must  be  given  with  caution. 
"  He's— DIPPY !  He  goes  out  into  the 
yard  behind  Murr's  Boarding-house, 
where  his  room  is,  and  he  plays  with 
dolls  and  woolly  dogs  and  hobby-horses, 
and  he  spins  tops  and  plays  marbles  all 
by  himself.  Ever  since  he  came  here, 
too,  he's  been  trying  to  get  children  to 
come  in  the  yard  and  play  with  him. 

"I  wouldn't  go  near  him  for  .  .  " 
He  paused.  "You  simply  can't  guess 
what  a  dippy  man  won't  do ! " 

Howard  Fabing,  just  returned  to  the 
avenue  from  a  week  with  Grandma  in 
the  country,  eyed  the  man  approaching 
narrowly.  The  stranger  to  the  street 
was  old.  His  beard  was  long  and  white; 
his  hair  was  gray.  Under  his  arm  he 
carried  a  huge  placard.  Many  colors 
appeared  on  this,  and  as  he  drew  nearer, 
the  children  saw  that  they  made  a 
brightly  hued  figure  of  Mother  Goose. 

Roosa  led  the  children  in  a  poUte  re- 
treat to  a  bench  beneath  his  father's 
oak-tree,  far  from  the  walk.  A  street- 
car crossed  the  avenue  just  as  the  Dippy 
Man  reached  the  corner,  however,  and 
having  to  wait  until  it  had  gone,  he 
turned  and  spied  the  three. 

"Come  meet  Humpty  Dumpty  before 
he  takes  a  place  of  honor  on  the  posts  of 


the  Children's  Department  at  Mab- 
ley's,"  (one  of  the  city's  big  stores),  he 
suggested. 

He  stood  the  placard  he  had  been 
carrying  against  a  telephone  post.  Then 
he  seized  a  long  black  thread  running 
from  somewhere  on  Humpty's  back. 
He  drew  his  hand  now  this  way,  now 
that,  and  Humpty  Diunpty,  obedient, 
kicked  hands  and  feet  and  bobbed  his 
head,  and  his  lips  broke  into  great 
smiles. 

"Humpty-Dmnpty,  sat  on  a  wall, 

Humpty-Dumpty  had  a  great  fall. 

All  the  King's  horses   and    all  the 
King's  men 

Just  couldn't  put  Humpty  together 
again!" 
the  Dippy  Man  sang,  as  he  pulled  the 
cord  back  and  forth. 

"Come  over  some  evening,"  he  con- 
cluded, as  he  saw  his  own  car  coming 
"and  I'll  introduce  you  to  Miss  Muflfet 
and  Mistress  Mary  the  Contrary  and 
Boy  Blue  and  other  good  friends. " 

The  car  stopped,  he  went  aboard  and 
was  gone. 

"I  wouldn't  go  to  his  house  for 
nothing,"  Charleen  suggested.  "You 
don't  know  what  a  dippy  man  mightn't 
do.  My  Grandma  used  to  tell  about  a 
dippy  man  she  knew  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  who  went  around,  cutting  off 
girl's  braids,  to  sell  them  to  folks  that 
put  hair  on  dolls. " 

"  An'  my  Papa  told  me  once  about  one 
who  ran  away  from  a  place  where  they 
keep  such  men  and  he  ran  plump  into 
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the  way  of  an  automobile  and  got 
killed!"  her  friend  retorted. 

"The  other  day,  Tommy  Gilbert  and 
I  were  coming  from  the  grocery  when  we 
saw  him  sittin'  in  the  grass,  playing  with 
a  Teddy  Bear.  He'd  make  it  sit  up  an' 
he'd  make  it  lay  down;  and  he'd  fix  its 
arms  just  hke  we  kids  might  do.  Then 
he  offered  me  a  quarter  to  come  pretend 
a  bear  was  chasing  me, — he  said  he'd  be 
the  bear.    But  No-Sir-ree!    Not  me." 

Mrs.  Roosa  called  just  then;  Jack 
must  go  an  errand.  Charleen,  too. 
must  go  home  and  practice  piano  until 
noon. 

Howard,  left  alone,  threw  himself 
under  a  tree  on  his  father's  lawn  and 
fell  to  reading  the  last  copy  of  The 
School  Arts  Magazine. 

By  and  by,  lost  to  the  world  as  he 
perused  story  after  story,  he  was 
roused  to  earth  by  a  strangely  familiar 
voice, 

"  Hello!  Aren't  you  afraid  the  Dippy 
Man  will  catch  you  and  bear  you  oft?" 

Square  before  him  stood  the  big,  tall 
Dippy  Man,  with  a  real  live  bear  cub  in 
his  arms! 


Howard  shivered.  The  man  did  not 
notice,   but   continued: 

"There  was  the  Big  Bear  and  the 
Middle-Sized  Bear  and  the  Wee  Baby 
Bear,  you  remember.  The  wee  baby 
bear  did  all  the  mischief.  Now,  sup- 
pose I  set  the  wee  baby  bear  chasing 
after  you:^He  can't  hurt  you,  he's  too 
youi^.  I  borrowed  him  from  the  Zoo, 
You  run, — pretend  you're  afraid;  trip, 
fall;  let  the  bear  run  all  over  you, — he 
loves  to  do  that.  I've  trained  him,  by 
smearii^  sugar  for  him  on  my  hands  and 
clothes." 

Howard  Fabing  dared  not  refuse. 
Nor  did  he  know  just  how  to  answer. 
The  Dippy  Man  had  him  cornered 
squarely.     Therewasno  escape . 

"What  must  I  do,"  he  asked,  think- 
ing quickly.  The  question  and  the 
answer  would  give  him  time  to  think  of 
something  else. 

"Play!  Just  put  the  sugar  on  your 
cheeks  or  under  your  collar  or  up  under 
your  arms.  He'll  smell  it  out  and 
romp  with  you.  Then  I'll  see  what  I 
want  to  see. " 

The  bear  howled  to  be  released.     The 
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Dippy  Man  proceeded  to  pet  him.  He 
gave  him  his  fingers  to  lick.  Then  he 
gave  him  some  sugar  lumps.  He  was  so 
gentle  and  kind  with  the  cub  that  in  a 
moment  it  was  quiet. 

Something  in  the  way  he  brought  that 
bear  to  its  ease  appealed  to  Howard.  It 
reminded  him  of  Aunt  Ruth  quieting 
baby  Esther.  He  forgot  his  fear  in 
watching;  Howard  does  love  animals. 
Such  a  man,  so  kind  to  a  bear,  surely 
wouldn't  hurt  a  boy.  Besides  he  of- 
fered Howard  half  a  dollar  to 'go  through 
the  performance,'  he  called  it,and  that  is 
a  lot  of  money  for  a  boy  of  Howard's  age! 

"  What  do  you  want  to  watch  me  play 
with  a  bear  for?"  he  asked,  regaining 
courage,  as  he  saw  the  bear  lick  the 
man's  fingers,  as  though  it  loved  him. 

"To  see  just  how  boys  and  bears  act, 
so  I  can  make  pictures  of  them  doing 
those  things, — running,  tumbUng,  so  on. 

"  I  make  the  drawings  for  the  pictures 
on  blocks  and  I  design  toys,  Uke  hobby- 
horses, and  I  make  the  pictures  for 
story-books  for  girls  and  boys.  Did  you 
read  the  new  book.  The  King  of  Aero- 
plane Land?" 

Had  he?  There  wasn't  an  evening 
but  snug  in  his  bed,  Howard  had  lain 
back  and  fancied  himself  the  Airmen's 
King,  riding  to  the  moon,  the  planets, 
the  stars,  with  his  hosts. 

"Come,  I'll  show  you  the  real  aero- 
plane,— it's  a  toy  one,  of  course, — from 
which  I  drew  the  pictures  of  the  Royal 
Car." 

Howard  forgot  all  about  his  fears  as  he 
followed  the  Dippy  Man  to  what  he 
called  his  studio. 

It  proved  a  most  unforgetable  place. 


There  were  dolls  of  every  size  and  sort. 
There  were  wooden  toys  and  iron  toys; 
mechanical  toys  and  picture  books  and 
games.  All  of  these  things  had  been 
designed  by  the  Dippy  Man,  or  were 
used  by  him  to  make  the  designs  for 
other  playthings. 

Howard  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  the 
studio. 

Then  he  and  the  Dippy  Man, — 
excuse  me,  Mr.  Bronson, — came  to 
terms.  He  was  to  assure  the  children 
that  Mr.  Bronson  was  just  as  sane  as 
they  were  and  to  be  trusted  just  as  much 
as  their  own  fathers.  Then  he  was  to 
arrange  for  boys  and  girls  of  different 
ages  to  pose  for  Mr.  Bronson,  as  he 
might  need  them,  after  school. 

Business  was  business.  Mr.  Bronson 
was  to  pay  Howard,  so  much  for  every 
child  found  when  required.  Mr. 
Bronson  would  pay  the  children  so  much 
the  hour.  Howard  might  arrange  terms 
with  them, — so  many  pennies  out  of  the 
quarters  they'd  be  earning, — for  finding 
them  this  interesting  post. 

Today  Howard  is  the  most  popular 
boy  on  all  the  avenue.  Everybody 
liked  him  long  before,  but  the  boys  and 
girls  find  that  it  pays  to  be  especially 
nice  to  him.  He  can  get  them  '  places' 
to  play  Bluebeard  or  Goldilocks, 
Riding-Hood  or  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  or 
innumerable  other  themes.  It's  great 
fun,  and  it  pays  so  well, — and  best  part 
of  all  is  to  come,  by  and  by,  and  see  ones- 
self  on  a  block,  in  a  book,  on  the  cards  of 
some  children's  game,  the  work  of — Mr. 
Bronson,  Toy  Artist;  never  once  again 
now  the  old,  much-discussed  and  much 
feared  Dippy  Man ! 
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WHEN  Christmas  comes  around, 
there  is  nothing  so  sure  to  please  a 
boy's  heart  as  a  real  good  jack-knife. 
For  the  typical  boy  there  are  innumer- 
able uses  to  which  his  knife  will  be  put. 
His  first  and  natural  inclination  is  to 
whittle  everything  in  sight,  and  if  this 
trend  is  properly  directed,  all  is  well. 

In  the  early  Colonial  days  when  boys 
had  but  few  personal  belongings,  the 
farm  lads  sometimes  worked  for  weeks 
in  order  to  earn  a  good  jack-knife.  The 
knives  known  as  Barlow  knives  were 
most  highly  prized,  and  it  was  due  to 
spare  moments  whittling  with  them  that 
our  forefathers  worked  out  many  of  our 
first  important  inventions. 

In  those  times  when  trees  were  so 
abundant  and  manufactured  articles 
scarce,  many  articles  were  made  with 
ordinary  jack-knives.  Pegs  for  shoes, 
buckets,  cart  wheels,  ploughs,  brooms, 
churns,  and  dippers  were  all  turned  out 
without  the  use  of  metal.  If  a  farmer 
needed  a  scythe-handle,  he  looked  about 
until  he  found  in  the  woods  some  sap- 
ling that  had  grown  with  a  double  bend 
around  some  log  or  rock.  If  shingles 
were  needed,  there  were  workmen  who 
could  turn  out  a  thousand  a  day  by 
hand.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  were 
packed  in  a  bundle  and  tied  together 
with   twisted   withes. 

A  very  common  use  to  which  jack- 
knives  were  put  was  in  the  manufacture 
of  birch  brooms.  These  were  made  by 
taking  a  birch  sapling  about  five  inches 


wide  and  cutting  a  two-inch  ring  around 
it  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom.  Then 
the  sapUng  was  cut  into  thin  slivers  with 
the  knife  up  to  this  ring.  The  top  part 
was  also  slivered,  leaving  enough  for  the 
broom  handle.  The  slivers  above  the 
ring  were  tied  over  those  below,  making 
the  sweeping  part  of  the  broom. 

Boys  whittled  butter  paddles,  cheese 
ladders  and  hoops  for  their  mothers, 
box  traps  and  "figure  4"  traps  for 
themselves,  besides  water-wheels, 
whistles,  boats,  fiddles  and  windmills. 
For  their  sisters  or  sweethearts  they 
made  sleds,  maple  wood  bowls,  cups,  and 
spinning  wheels,  "swifts  and  niddy  nod- 
dys  "  as  hand  reels  were  called.  For  the 
house  they  whittled  out  wooden  hinges, 
door  latches,  chairs,  kitchen  ware  and 
ornaments. 

Powder  horns  were  a  favorite  object 
of  the  whittler's  art  and  their  surfaces 
were  used  to  record  everything  from 
portraits  to  lists  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths.  Many  an  ambitious  lover 
spent  hours  inscribing  with  his  pocket 
knife  some  tender  verse  on  the  rim  of  his 
sweetheart's  spinning  wheel. 

Elm  rind  and  brown  ash  butts  were 
used  for  chair  seats  and  baskets.  Maple 
was  used  for  cups  and  bowls,  and  also  for 
the  shoe  pegs.  Hog  and  geese  yokes 
were  made  from  forked  branches,  and 
birch  bark  with  bottoms  made  admirable 
baskets. 

The  larger  troughs  and  mortars  were 
made  by  burning  out  the  inner  part  of  a 
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single  log  and  scraping  it  down. 
Wooden  bread  troughs  were  nearly  all 
made  in  this  way. 

All  this  hand  work  not  only  gave  the 
early  whittlers  plenty  to  do  in  winter 
evenings  but  it  also  taught  them  the 
value  of  the  articles  with  which  they 
were  siurounded.  A  personal  interest 
was  also  attached  to  each  tool  or  imple- 
ment that  they  turned  out.  The  hand 
work  necessary  and  the  many  hours  of 
labor  put  in  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
the  growing  boys  a  habit  of  thrift  that 
was  greatly  responsible  for  the  success  of 
our  early  settlers. 

Any  boy  with  a  knife  and  some 
"knack"  can  learn  to  carve  useful 
things  and  delightful  durable  tojrs  out  of 
common  woods  and  with  an  ordinary 
knife.  Such  tojrs  will  be  treasured  and 
prized.  If  you  have  any  doubts  as  to 
their  popularity,  you  should  have  seen 
the  eyes  of  the  children  to  whom  the 
toys  illustrated  were  presented,  when 
they  were  passed  around. 

Boys  will  turn  their  usual  destructive 
knives  willingly  to  this  useful  craft  if 
they  are  only  given  a  start  and  here  is 
the  way  to  do  it: 

To  proceed  with  this  very  interesting 
craft,  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of 
material  is  a  good  sharp  knife  with  a 
pointed  blade,  and  a  soft,  close  grained 
wood. 

Such  woods  as  sugarpine,  poplar  and 
Southern  gumwood  are  good  woods  to 
use. 

Many  of  the  empty  boxes  obtainable 
at  the  stores  are  made  of  wood  that  is 
suitable  for  knife  cutting.  The  side 
boards  are  about  one-half  inch  thick  and 
the  end  boards  often  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Both  thick- 
nesses are  good. 


The  carving  may  be  done  in  three 
different  methods  or  techniques:  First, 
that  which  is  carved  on  only  one  side  of 
the  board,  similar  to  the  bas-relief; 
second,  that  which  is  carved  on  both 
sides  of  the  board  with  two  duplicate  or 
synmietrical  sides,  such  as  a  profile  out- 
line would  produce,  and  also  where  the 
board's  edges,  instead,  are  symmetrical 
and  one  side  is  different  from  the  other 
in  that  one  side  shows  the  front  while 
the  other  shows  the  back;  third,  that 
which  is  carved  from  a  piece  of  wood 
which  would  not  necessarily  be  a  board, 
but  a  block,  where  the  details  are  carved 
all  over  and  around  the  article. 

Commence  with  a  half-inch  board.  If 
the  surfaces  are  rough  it  will  be  well  to 
smooth  them  before  proceeding  with  the 
carving.  Make  an  outline  drawing  on  a 
piece  of  paper  of  the  article  that  is  going 
to  be  carved,  and  make  it  in  a  size  that 
will  be  suitable  to  the  thickness  of  the 
board.  In  this  case  the  article  can  be 
any  size  under  six  inches  either  way, 
for  a  half-inch  board. 

Aiter  the  drawing  has  been  satisfac- 
torily made  on  paper,  put  a  piece  of  car- 
bon-paper on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
board,  carbon  side  down,  and  thumb- 
tack the  drawing  on  top  of  it.  With  a 
pencil  or  any  hard  point,  trace  it  onto 
the  wood's  surface. 

The  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wood 
should  be  kept  in  mind  from  the  time 
the  tracing  is  put  on  until  the  carving  is 
finished.  As  a  rule  have  the  grain  run 
the  long  direction,  unless  there  is  some 
special  character  in  the  article  that  would 
be  made  stronger  by  having  the  grain 
nm  some  other  direction,  Uke  an  ex- 
tended wing,  tail,  neck  or  snout. 

Aiter  the  drawing  has  been  made  on 
the  wood,  saw  it  off  on  all  cross  grain 
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directions.  The  grain  direction  can  be 
split  oflF.  Don't  saw  or  split  too  close  to 
the  drawing.  Miss  the  extremes  about 
one-eighth  inch. 

Now  hold  the  sawed  and  split  board 
in  one  hand,  with  the  grain  direction 
going  from  you,  and  with  the  knife  held 
firmly  in  the  other  hand  cut  decided 
strokes,  from  you,  with  and  diagonally 
across  the  grain.  Do  not  cut  in  too 
deep  and  do  not  pry  with  the  knife 
blade.  Every  stroke  should  be  a  cut- 
ting stroke. 

After  the  article  has  been  blocked  out 
by  these  knife  cuts,  which  very  nearly 
touch  the  extreme  points  of  the  outline, 
the  outline  cuts  should  be  made  to  follow 
the  drawn  outUne  details,  by  cutting 
notches  at  these  points. 

The  superfluous  comers  are  then  cut 
off  and  there  will  remain  a  pleasing 
blocked  outline. 

Now  for  the  inside  detail.  With  the 
point  of  the  knife,  perpendicular  to  the 
wood  surface,  cut  into  the  lines  of  the 
detail. 

After  all  lines  have  been  cut  into,  the 
next  thought  is  to  decide  which  parts 
lap  over  or  come  in  front  of  other  parts 
and  which  parts  just  touch  or  nearly 
touch.  This  is  expressed  by  the  way  the 
perpendicular  cutting  is  cut  into,  by  use 
of  a  slanting  cut. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  cut  some  cuts 
deeper  than  others. 

Do  not  endeavor  to  conceal  the  knife 
cuts  by  repeated  Uttle  cuts,  scrapings,  or 
sand-papering,  as  such  treatment  will 
render  the  work  less  artistic  and  make  it 
commonplace  and  cheap  looking. 

The  amount  of  labor,  or  of  sUckness 
put  into  a  production  does  not  decide  its 
artistic  merits.  The  expression  of  the 
spirit  or  character  of  the  article,  com- 


bined with  the  expression  of  the  craft 
used  in  its  production,  is  more  conducive 
to  a  real  work  of  art. 

After  the  article  has  been  cut,  if  it  is 
carved  on  only  one  side  of  the  board,  it 
can  be  applied  as  a  decorative  panel, 
design  or  artistic  box  cover  for  candy 
boxes,  or  boxes  for  jewels,  collars,  and 
many  other  useful  articles. 

If  it  is  carved  on  both  sides,  in  profile 
or  otherwise,  it  can  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  book  ends,  tojrs,  pot-plant 
sticks,  decorative  supports  for  many 
different  things  such  as  table  lamps, 
pedestals  and  containers  of  various  sorts 
such  as  flower  vase  holders,  etc. 

When  carving  an  image  that  is  made 
from  a  block  of  wood  instead  of  a  board, 
notice  that  excepting  the  side  or  profile 
view,  all  other  sides  show  the  same  sil- 
houette outUne  on  one  side  that  is  found 
on  the  opposite  side.  With  this  fact 
kept  in  mind  it  will  be  easier  to  proceed 
with  this  class  of  carving. 

A  model  of  the  image  intended  for 
carving,  made  from  modelUng  clay  or 
compound,  used  as  a  guide  in  carving 
the  image,  would  not  be  a  bad  idea. 

Next  make  a  drawing  of  the  front,  and 
another,  to  match  it,  of  the  side.  These 
drawings  can  be  used  to  determine  the 
dimensions  of  the  block  of  wood,  from 
which  the  article,  image,  or  statuette  is 
to  be  carved.  The  rough  block  should 
measure  in  the  extremes  a  Uttle  more 
than  the  finished  carving. 

Now  take  one  of  the  drawings  and 
trace  it  on  the  respective  side  of  the 
block  which  has  already  been  prepared, 
and  cut  as  was  done  with  the  flat  carv- 
ing on  the  board. 

The  other  drawing  which  can  be  partly 
if  not  wholly  used  in  tracing  will  help  to 
proceed  cutting  the  other  sides. 
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Otherwise  keep  the  clay  model  before 
you  and  work  from  it.  Any  suggestions 
that  the  knife  cuttings  will  make,  as  a 
different  treatment  from  that  shown  on 
the  clay  model,  should  be  used,  as  clay 
being  a  different  medium  than  wood, 
will  give  its  own  expression. 

These  different  treatments,  if  judi- 
ciously handled,  will  add  to  the  artistic 
merits  as  before  mentioned. 

While  the  illustrations  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  interesting  things  that  can  be 
made  with  a  jack-knife  they  are  just  a 
beginning.  The  work  is  fascinating. 
The  more  one  does  of  it  the  more  possi- 


bilities he  sees  in  this  interesting  craft. 
Anyone  of  taste,  once  seeing  a  good 
piece  of  hand  carving  will  not  stop  a 
second  before  choosing  it  in  preference 
to  the  manufactured  toys  with  which 
the  counters  are  januned. 

Wood  craving  with  your  jack-knife 
will  give  you  a  chance  to  express  your 
personality,  study  design,  composition, 
modelling  and  technique,  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  you  a  pleasant  diversion 
from  other  more  common  forms  of  art. 
It*s  a  fine  thing  for  Winter  evenings. 
Try  it! 


"Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness" 


MISS  FLORENCE  MORRISON 


MUCH  is  being  said,  these  days, 
concerning  freedom  and  self- 
expression.  Our  big  universities  and 
school  systems  have  made  special  pro- 
vision and  gathered  special  equipment 
to  aid  students  along  the  lines  of  original 
and  independent  thinking.  Surely,  no 
conscientious  thinker  could  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  such  provisions!  To  be  sure, 
in  gathering  such  equipment,  fine 
materials  are  ideal;  we  would  all 
gladly  install  them.  However,  in  these 
times  of  labor  troubles  and  the  small 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  many 
schools  are  unable  to  do  so. 

Longing  for  the  children  in  our  schools 
to  have  opportunity  to  develop  initia- 
tive, I  set  out  to  equip  each  room.  The 
equipment  is  quite  crude,  but  since  it 
cost  absolutely  nothing,  save  effort,  it 
does  very  well.     First,  a  container  was 


conveniently  located  in  each  room.  A 
bookcase,  cupboard,  shelves  or  table 
answered  the  purpose.  (The  manual 
training  department  could  make  shelves 
from  old  wooden  boxes).  These  con- 
tainers were  filled  with  inviting  material. 
Beautifully  colored  pictures,  cut  chiefly 
from  old  magazines,  were  collected 
and  suitably  mounted  on  gray  and 
green  cardboard,  or  brown  tablet  backs. 
If  suitable  poetry  could  be  found  rela- 
tive to  the  picture,  it  was  posted  below. 
Modern  publications  abound  in 
lovely  color  plates,  reproductions  of  the 
Old  Masters  and  present  day  art.  For 
the  past  few  years,  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith's 
child  pictures  have  appeared  monthly 
in  several  leading  magazines.  These 
are  so  charming  in  subject  and  color  that 
they  make  splendid  objects  for  the 
school     room.     Pupils     and     parents. 
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through  the  mothers'  clubs,  have  aided 
in  collecting  this  material. 

Nothing  rests  a  child  so  much  after 
reading,  writing  or  looking  at  black- 
boards, as  looking  at  beautiful  colors. 
This  is  Nature's  soothing  balm  for  tired 
minds  and  bodies,  and  so  when  the 
children  have  finished  their  tasks,  we 
let  them  look  at  these  attractive 
pictures.  Who  can  say  just  how  much 
influence  a  beautiful  object  will  have 
upon  the  mind  of  a  child? 

Sample  books  of  wall  paper  were 
donated  by  dealers  and  placed  on 
another  shelf  of  the  container.  The 
plain  papers  were  all  placed  together  for 
cutting  as  the  patterns  are  confusing. 
From  them  paper  mats  may  be  cut  and 
woven,  illustrations  of  stories,  names 
and  lessons  cut. 

Wooden  sticks  and  pegs  were  col- 
lected, and  some  were  made  by  the  boys 
in  manual  training.  These  may  be  used 
for  printing  patterns,  or  grouped  to  form 
interesting  design  motifs. 

Clay  was  secured,  free  of  charge,  from 
a  near-by  tile  factory.  All  sorts  of  things 
can  be  made  of  clay,  objects  ranging 
from  a  small  child's  ball  to  a  lovely  tile 
or  piece  of  pottery.  Many  children  are 
better  able  to  express  themselves 
through  this  medium  than  any  other. 
We  are  continually  surprised  at  some 
child's  results  in  clay  modeUing. 

One  shelf  contains  a  large  box  of 
scraps  of  colored  dress  material.  These 
were  secured  from  dealer's  remnants 
and  from  home  scrap  bags.  Doll 
clothes,  curtains,  table  runners  and  rugs 
may  be  made  from  these  odds  and  ends. 

All  of  these  materials  are  placed  at  the 


disposal  of  the  children  whenever  they 
have  finished  their  assigned  tasks.  So 
often  the  bright  child  finishes  his  work 
first,  and  either  sits  idle  waiting  on  the 
others,  or  pretends  to  be  busy.  Many  a 
timid  or  slow  child  never  succeeds  in  the 
formal  class  problem.  This  plan  allows 
the  child  to  choose  whatever  material 
he  wishes  and  make  of  it  whatever 
he  may  desire.  The  child  with  unusual 
abiUty  has  opportunity  to  work  out  the 
things  he  longs  to  do  and  which  he  has 
been  unable  to  do  in  regular  class  prob- 
lems. With  so  large  classes  and  so 
many  different  subjects  to  be  taught  by 
one  tired  teacher,  the  individuality  of 
the  child  is  submerged  in  the  mass. 
Often  his  ability  has  never  been 
discovered,  until  in  the  new  plan  he 
proclaims  his  power. 

No  new  burden  is  added  to  the  heavy 
one  already  carried  by  the  grade 
teachers.  The  work  is  self-directed  and 
is  a  stimulus  to  the  child  to  do  his 
regular  work  well  and  quickly  in  order 
that  he  may  visit  *'The  Chest  of 
Charms."  Children  readily  learn  to 
move  quietly  and  without  disturbing 
their  neighbors,  each  pursuing  his  quest 
in  a  business-Uke  manner. 

Is  this  not  fulfilling  the  words  of  our 
honored  forefathers  who  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence?  They 
maintained  **that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. "  Is  it  not  also, 
paving  the  way  for  a  newer  democracy 
by  showing  children  how  to  govern 
themselves  and  to  think  for  themsleves? 
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Christmas  Gifts  for  Father  and  Mother 


C.  LOUISE  SHAFFNER 


FOR  the  little  child,  the  weeks  just 
preceding  Christmas  are,  or  should 
be,  the  happiest  and  most  f  niitf  ul  of  the 
whole  school  year.  The  right  kind  of  a 
teacher  will  use  these  precious  weeks  to 
the  very  best  advantage.  She  will  let 
the  joy  and  the  delightful  sense  of  mys- 
tery and  expectancy  which  are  the  right- 
ful heritage  of  every  child  at  that  time, 
find  expression  and  satisfaction  in 
Christmas  stories,  songs,  games,  the 
making  of  Christmas  posters,  Christma 
tree  ornaments  and  other  decorations. 

The  thoughtful  teacher,  who  is  trying 
to  develop  character,  as  well  as  making 
the  children  happy  and  teaching  the 
various  subjects  in  the  course  of  study, 
will  go  much  farther  and  deeper  into  the 
"  Christmas  Spirit ''  than  the  "  fun  side." 
She  will  lead  the  self-centered  child,  and 
all  children  are  naturally  self-centered, 
to  see  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas,  to 
realize  that  to  truly  commemorate  the 
birthday  of  Christ,  means  to  manifest  as 
much  of  His  spirit  of  love  and  unsel- 
fishness as  possible. 

She  will  stimulate  a  desire  in  the  child 
to  do  something  for  some  one  else,  not  to 
be  thinking  continually  of  the  presents 
he  is  going  to  receive,  but  to  plan  and 
make  gifts  for  others.  He  will  be  very 
happy  doing  this  and  will  enjoy  having 
a  ** wonderful  secret."  He  will  take  as 
much  pleasure,  sometimes  more,  in 
planning  a  "surprise "  for  those  he  loves, 
as  in  looking  forward  to  his  own  sur- 
prise. 

As  the  time  which  may  be  devoted  to 


such  work,  even  if  the  drawing  and 
** construction-work"  periods  are  both 
utilized,  is  so  short,  and  little  children 
need  much  assisting  and  stimulating,  it 
is  probably  as  much  as  can  be  success- 
fully accomplished,  if  each  child  makes  a 
gift  for ''father"  and  one  for  "mother." 

While  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with 
the  new  movement  in  education  of  let- 
ting chUdren  plan  and  work  out  their 
own  "projects"  largely  by  themselves 
with  as  little  help  as  possible  from  the 
teacher,  I  do  believe  that  at  Christmas 
time,  especially,  the  teacher  should  in- 
ject enough  of  her  own  good  taste  and 
artistic  appreciation  into  the  children's 
work  to  insure  "good  looking"  results. 
This  will  not  only  give  the  children  a 
higher  standard  in  the  work  they  will  do 
later,  but  will  bf ten  take  a  ray  of  beauty 
and  art  into  a  home  that  needs  just  that 
uplifting  influence. 

Children  often  have  a  higher  standard 
of  attainment  and  a  greater  appreciation 
of  beauty  than  we  give  them  credit  for. 
They  are  not  happy  over  an  article  in- 
tended for  a  gift  that  is  not  "  pretty  "  to 
begin  with,  and  is  carelessly  and 
"mussily"  put  together.  I  have  seen 
children  going  home  from  rooms  where 
the  teacher  either  did  not  care  to,  or  did 
not  know  how  to  have  the  children 
make  worthwhile  gifts,  throw  the  so- 
called  Christmas  presents  away  or  des- 
troy them  on  leaving  the  building. 
They  were  ashamed  to  take  them  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known 
many  children  with  whom  I  had  labored 
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in  order  to  obtain  something  present- 
able, cry  as  if  their  little  hearts  would 
break,  if  by  accident  anything  happened 
to  the  precious  article.  I  have  gone  into 
many  a  home,  sometimes  a  year  or  two 
after  the  Christmas  presents  were  made, 
and  found  them  still  in  existence,  fondly 
treasured  by  parents  and  often  still  on 
display  in  the  "parlor."  Sometimes 
they  were  the  only  note  of  real  beauty  or 
color  harmony  in  the  whole  room.  I 
believe  that  is  worthwhile. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  that 
presents  itself  to  many  teachers  is  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  material  with 
which  to  make  suitable  Christmas  gifts. 
Many  Kindergarten  teachers  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  an  over  abundance 
of  material  supplied  them,  but  most 
Primary  teachers  have  almost  nothing 
that  is  useable,  except  construction 
paper.  They  will  have  to  use  consider- 
able ingenuity  in  making  the  most  of  the 
little  they  have  at  hand  or,  as  some 
teachers  do  every  year,  they  will  have  to 
spend  some  of  their  hard  earned  salary 
for  the  "  good  of  the  cause, "  or  they  will 
have  to  ask  the  children  to  bring  their 
pennies,  which  in  some  places  is  for- 
bidden by  the  Boards  of  Education. 

The  simple  little  gifts  shown  in  the 
accompanying  plates,  are  made  of  very 
inexpensive  materials,  mostly  construc- 
tion paper,  colored  engine  paper,  leather- 
ette paper,  raffia  and  inexpensive  cloth. 
A  discarded  book  of  wall  paper  samples 
may  be  obtained  from  almost  any 
interior  decorator.  These  papers  are 
often  exceedingly  attractive  and,  when 
discreetly  used  so  that  the  designs  fit  the 
spaces  to  which  they  are  applied,  give 
very  satisfactory  results  for  the  child 
who  is  too  young  or  undeveloped  to 
make  a  design  of  his  own.    The  whisk- 


broom  holder  shown  is  covered  with  wall 
paper  and  sewed  around  the  edges  with 
worsted. 

When  children  have  learned  to  read  a 
calendar,  they  will  be  delighted  to  dec- 
orate one  to  give  father  or  mother.  An 
appropriate  poster  may  be  made  and 
mounted  on  a  piece  of  construction 
paper  that  harmonized  .with  the  colors 
in  the  poster.  This  may  again  be  mount- 
ed on  a  larger  sheet  of  another  color 
also  in  harmony  with  or  repeating 
some  color  in  the  picture,  leaving  a 
narrow  rim  of  color  around  the  edge. 
The  calendar  pad  may  be  mounted  on  a 
piece  of  paper  the  same  color  as  the  rim 
or  a  piece  may  be  made  to  connect  the 
picture  and  the  pad  like  a  ribbon.  If 
the  children  are  not  capable  of  making 
good  posters,  a  very  pleasing  effect  may 
be  obtained  by  using  a  well  colored  and 
appropriate  post  card  instead. 

An  almost  endless  variety  of  books 
may  be  made  of  different  kinds  of  paper 
with  various  kinds  of  decorations  and 
for  many  different  uses,  such  as  note 
books,  address  books,  scrap  books, 
recipe  books,  etc. 

Many  of  the  "gift  problems"  afford 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  applica- 
tion of  decorative  design.  When  chil- 
dren are  intensely  interested  in  the  thing 
they  are  making,  they  will  take  a  vital 
interest  in  the  subject  of  design  because 
they  will  see  how  important  a  part  it 
plays  in  making  their  things  beauti- 
ful. 

The  simplest  and  most  satisfactory 
way  of  having  little  children  apply 
design,  I  have  found  to  be  with  stick 
printing  and  paper  cutting.  The  little 
mats  of  squared  gingham  are  decorated 
with  stick  printing.  On  the  recipe 
book  and  several  of  the  boxes  the  de- 
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signs  are  made  of  pieces  of  paper  pasted 
onto  the  objects. 

The  so-called  "  surprise  cutting ' ' 
found  on  two  of  the  boxes,  is  fascinating 
to  children,  and  although  it  has  been 
condemned  by  some  teachers,  I  believe 
it  is  a  very  helpful  and  simple  way  of 
teaching  certain  elements  in  design,  as, 
for  example,  the  harmony  of  the  general 
form  of  the  design  with  the  form  to  be 
decorated,  also  the  repetition  of  parts  of 
the  design  as  in  the  four  corners  of  a 
square,  etc.  .  .  .  After  a  little  ex- 
perimenting, children  are  able  to  cut 
just  what  they  want  and  where  they 
want  it  and  the  process  is  no  longer 
"surprise  cutting"  but  something  very 
definite.  I  have  seen  very  beautiful 
designs  made  in  first  grade  that  way. 

Good  clean  boxes  that  might  other- 
wise be  thrown  away  may  be  made  very 
attractive  by  applying  designs  to  them. 
The  round  box  with  the  paper  design  is 
an  ice  cream  carton  and  the  rectangular 


one  is  a  box  in  which  something  was  sent 
from  a  department  store.  The  name  on 
the  top  is  covered  with  the  design. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  try  to 
make  use  of  all  good  material  around 
them  inst«ad  of  wasting  so  much  of  it. 

The  picture  frame  and  the  various 
boxes  consisting  of  two  toned  squares 
are  made  of  long  narrow  stri[s  of  con- 
struction paper.  These  strips  are 
doubled  over  and  used  as  double 
weavers.  They  make  verj-  substantial 
boxes  because  the  weaving  can  be  pulled 
up  tight  and  the  various  parts  woven 
together.  The  cubic  box  is  made  in  one 
piece  and  requires  no  pasting  whatever. 
The  cover  might  have  been  fastened 
down  also  makii^  a  good  twine  holder. 
Various  designs  may  be  worked  out  in 
the  double  weaving  by  the  older  children 
in  second  and  third  grade. 

The  objects  shown  are  merely  sug- 
gestive of  the  many,  many  other  thiu^ 
that  might  be  made  in  a  similar  manner. 


IHY  do  we  SO  much  desire  to  improve  or  develop 
1  our  imagination  ?   Because  it  adds  the  element 
I  of  beauty  to  life ;  because  it  gives  a  charm  to 
existence;  because  it  looks  ahead  and  builds 
upon  the  structure  of  reality,  the  castle  of  the 
I  future.    It  is  our  imagination  which  gives  us 
I  the  ideals  toward  which  we  toil;  the  hope  of 
J  improved  conditions  and  faith  in  eternal  and 
i  external  manifestation.    Imagination  is  the 
prophecy  of  the  future.  leon  elbert  landone 
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A.  Motive. 

1.  To  furnish  the  doll  house  that  had 
been  painted  during  vacation. 

2.  To  learn  to  sew  and  weave. 

3.  To  learn  to  use  tools. 

B.  Purposeful  Planning  and 
Whole  Hearted  Activities  op  the 
Children. 

1.  Suggested  that  the  girls  make  the 
curtains,  rugs,  pictures,  baskets,  and 
dress  the  dolls. 

2.  Suggested  that  the  boys  make  the 
furniture  and  paint  it  according  to  color 
scheme. 

3.  Suggested  that  each  child  bring  one 
penny  or  more  (if  he  wished)  to  buy 
paint  for  furniture. 

4.  Suggested  that  the  class  send  Mr. 
Currans  a  letter  of  thanks  for  having  the 
doll  house  painted. 

5.  Suggested  that  we  keep  a  chart  of 
all  work  done  by  both  boys  and  girls. 

6.  Suggested  that  we  count  money  for 
paint. 

7.  Suggested  that  we  have  certain 
children  responsible  for  leaving  the 
sand  box,  boards,  sewing  table  and 
work  bench  in  order  after  each  occupa- 
tional lesson. 

8.  Suggested  that  we  spend  some  of 
the  money  for  glue  and  coping  saws. 

C.  Subject  Matter  Covered. 

a.  Reading, 

L  Chart  kept  of  work  done  day  by 
day. 

2.  Children  dictate  wording  of  each 
lesson — chart  then  read  by  children. 

b.  Language. 

1.  Children  dictate  wording  for  chart. 


2.  Children  dictate  letter  to  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Currans. 

3.  Children  dictate  letter  to  be  sent  to 
classmate  out  sick,  telling  her  what  was 
being  done. 

4.  Game:  Guess  what  I  am  making. 
It  has  four  legs.  Its  top  is  4  by  5  inches. 
I  am  going  to  paint  it  brown;  or:  What  I 
have  been  making  is  Z}/^  by  43^  inches. 
I  put  lace  around  the  edge.  You  will 
see  it  in  each  room  of  the  doll  house. 
Guess  what  it  is. 

5.  Rhymes  explained  imder  phonies. 

6.  Children  tell  in  three  or  four  sen- 
tences about  what  they  are  working 
upon. 

c.  Penmanship, 

1 .  Write  names  of  different  articles  on 
board  as  table,  chair,  curtain,  etc. 

2.  Make  dictionary . 

d.  Spelling, 

1.  Words  8S  table,  chair,  curtain,  rug, 
etc. 

2.  Sentences  using  above  words  telling 
of  different  work  done. 

3.  Dictionary. 

e.  Phonics. 

1.  Think  of  all  words  beginning  with 
sound  "b,"  "c,"  and  so  on. 

2.  Rhyming  words  as: — chair,  haur, 
pair,  fair,  etc.;  table,  Mabel,  cable, 
fable;  rug,  snug,  bug,  pug. 

3.  Making  jingles  as: 

The  doll  sat  on  a  chair 
And  she  had  curly  hair. 

f.  Art  and  Applied  Art. 

1.  Draw  plans  for  furniture. 

2.  Measure  each  piece  of  wood  used 
in  furniture. 
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3.  Measure  rugs,  curtains,  pictures, 
etc. 

4.  Draw  chair,  table,  bureau,  etc.,  all 
based  on  box. 

5.  Scrap  book  of  all  household  furni- 
ture. 

6.  Color  scheme  in  each  room,  placing 
rugs  and  furniture,  etc. 

7.  Boys  to  make  furniture  and  paint 
it. 

8.  Girls  to  make  rugs  (knitted,  cro- 
chet, cattail  and  weaving),  pictures, 
baskets,  and  curtains. 

9.  Window  boxes  and  lattice. 

10.  Dress  dolls  for  doll  house, 
g.     Nature  Study. 

1.  Studied  birds  flying  around  in  fall 
of  year.  (Bird  stories  to  be  printed  in 
book  form). 

2.  Studied  flowers  blooming  in  the 
fall.  What  flowers  we  should  plant  this 
time  of  year  in  garden  and  window  boxes 
h.     Civics  and  Hygiene. 

1.  Care  of  the  home. 

2.  Beautifying  home  and  garden. 

3.  Clean  streets,  clean  sohoolroom. 

4.  Convenient  place  for  mail  box. 

5.  Best  place  for  garbage  can. 

6.  Best  place  for  milk  bottles, 
i.    Anihmetic. 

1.  Count  money  brought  for  paint. 
Bought  glue — how  much  left? 


2.  Measured  all  rooms  in  doll  house 
forn^. 

3.  Measured  all  windows  for  curtains. 

4.  Measured  the  school  room. 

5.  Examples:  If  it  cost  3  cents  to 
paint  a  table  and  2  cents  to  paint  a  chair, 
how  mnch  will  it  cost  to  paint  both 
or,  if  we  collected  62  cents,  and  Paul 
spent  10  cents  for  glue,  how  much 
money  have  we  left? 

6.  Counted  all  the  legs  of  the  chairs 
thus  learning  to  count  by  4'8. 

7.  In  weaving,  the  loom  numbered — 
over  and  under — thus  learning  to  count 
by2's. 

8.  Changing  feet  to  yards  thus  learn- 
ing to  count  by  3's.  How  many  feet 
around  the  room?  How  many  yards 
around  the  room? 

j.     Ethics. 

1.  Sharing  with  each  other  as  tools, 
thread,  material,  etc. 

2.  Helping  each  other. 

3.  Helping  lower  class  in  starting 
weaving. 

4.  System  (putting  tools  in  place.) 

5.  Neatness  (leaving  room  in  order), 
(making  articles  for  doll  house  neatly.) 

6.  Arrangement  of  rooms — color 
scheme,  (Thought — to  make  doll  home 
beautiful.) 
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Furniture  for  the  Doll  House 


How  TO  Make  it. 


HAZEL  HARPER  SAMPLE 


WOULDNT  you  love  to  know  how 
to  keep  little  hands  busy, 
especially  on  rainy  or  snowy  days  when 
the  children  all  echo  the  cry,  "What 
shall  we  do?"  Mothers  and  teachers 
alike  are  hungry  for  ideas  to  work  out 
with  the  little  folks.  All  right,  let's 
make  a  doll  house,  not  a  house  fur- 
nished with  flimsy  paper  furniture  that 
won't  even  hold  your  fifteen-cent  doll, 
that  is  only  five  inches  high,  but  real 
upholstered  furniture,  like  the  big  wing 
chair  in  the  living  room.  If  you  haven't 
a  doll  house  of  any  kind,  get  an  orange 
box,  as  it  has  a  partition,  making  two 
rooms.  Later  you  may  add  another 
box  if  you  wish,  but  a  two  room  house 
is  large  enough  to  start  house-keeping  in 
with  a  doll  family.  Paper  the  inside  of 
this  box  with  small  designed  or  plain 
wall  paper.  Or  if  this  is  not  to  be  had 
use  plain  white  or  brown  wrapping  paper. 
We  will  start  with  the  living  room. 
If  plain  paper  is  used,  it  will  make  a 
better  background  for  the  gay  cretonne 
covered  furniture  we  are  to  make.  For 
our  room  must  be  cheerful  as  well  as  in 
good  taste,  and  we  want  cozy,  comfort- 
able furniture.  For  this  room  we  will 
haVe  five  pieces,  a  davenport,  two 
chairs  to  match,  a  wing  chair  and  a 
library  table.  Let  us  start  with  a  chair, 
for  the  same  idea  is  worked  out  in  the 
other  pieces  except  the  table  which  is  of 
brown  cardboard. 


As  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  chair 
consists  of  five  pieces,  back,  seat,  base, 
and  two  arms.  Cut  pieces  of  card- 
board (candy  boxes  will  do)  in  five 
pieces  the  size  and  shape  indicated  in 
the  diagram,  using  a  ruler  and  making 
sure  your  measurements  are  correct. 
For  the  covering  of  the  furniture  use 
cretonne,  quilting  calico,  gingham  or 
any  gayly  figured  cloth  available.  Us- 
ing your  cardboard  as  a  pattern  la^^ 
each  piece  on  a  double  fold  of  cloth, 
allowing  a  fourth  of  an  inch  all  the  way 
round  for  seams  and  padding  with  cot- 
ton. Sew  three  sides,  leaving  the 
fourth  one  open,  turn  right  side  out  and 
you  have  a  little  pillow  slip.  Slip  in  the 
cardboard,  padding  one  side  well  with 
cotton,  leaving  the  other  side  flat.  Pad 
the  seat,  back  and  arms  so  the  inside  of 
the  chair  will  be  padded.  Close  the 
ends  by  folding  in  the  raw  edges  and 
** whipping"  them  together.  Sew  the 
2J^-inch  edge  of  the  arm  to  one  2J^- 
inch  edge  of  the  seat,  keeping  your 
padding  inside  the  chair,  and  the  1J<^- 
inch  edge  of  arm  to  back. 

Take  the  strip  of  cardboard  for  the 
base  and  cover  plain,  making  a  little 
pillow  slip  as  before  and  running  in  the 
cardboard.  Do  not  pad  the  base. 
Bend  the  strip  into  three  sections,  one 
23/^inch  section  in  the  center  and  two 
2J4-inch  sections  at  each  side.  Sew  this 
carefully  to  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
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Beat.  Now  your  chair  is  completed. 
If  care  has  been  used  you  will  have  a 
stroDg  piece  of  doll  furniture  and  you 
will  not  have  to  worry  about  the  legs 
coming  unglued,  or  bending  with  the 
weight  of  the  doll  who  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  this  lovely  chair. 

The  davenport  is  made  in  the  same 
way,  using  the  dimensions  indicated  in 
the  diagram.  You  will  need  a  few  pil- 
lows to  make  it  look  like  a  real  daven- 
port. The  pillow  is  made  of  a  strip  of 
cloth,  two  inches  wide  by  seven  inches 
long.  Sew  the  two-inch  edges  together, 
gather  the  six-inch  edge  tightly  and 
fasten  the  thread.  Sew  a  fancy  glass  or 
velvet  button  in  the  center  of  the 
gathered  edge.  Then  gather  the  other 
edge,  stuffing  with  cotton  before  draw- 


ing to  a  close  and  fastening  the  thread. 
Make  a  few  plain  pillows  of  IJ^inch 
squares  of  cloth. 

The  wing  chair  is  made  like  the  other 
pieces  except  that  a  ruffle  is  added 
around  the  base.  The  table  is  made 
from  brown  cardboard  but  will  be  at- 
tractive if  a  runner  or  scarf  is  added. 
This  should  be  made  of  fringed  cretonne. 
Make  rag  rugs  for  your  floor  by  cutting 
and  sewing  together  J^-inch  strips  of 
cloth.  Braid  these  as  you  would  braid 
your  hair,  using  three  strands.  Sew 
round  and  round,  keeping  your  rug  flat 
as  possible.  Thus  you  will  have  a  gay, 
old-fashioned  living  room  done  in  cre- 
tonne and  rag  rugs  like  grandmother 
made.  Try  it  and  see  how  nice  it  will 
look. 
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Shadow  Pictures 


MARIE  E.  BLANKE 


SHADOW  pictures  in  one  form  or 
another  have  long  been  a  favorite 
source  of  entertainment.  Puppets,  cut 
out  of  cardboard  and  jointed  so  that 
heads,  arms,  legs,  etc.,  can  be  moved  will 
provide  an  amusing  form  of  shadow  pic- 
ture shows.  Songs  and  stories  can  be 
illustrated — the  action  of  the  puppets 
following  the  story  which  may  be  sung 
or  read  as  the  case  may  be  or  a  bit  of 
descriptive  music  may  be  illustrated 
without  words  if  the  action  is  suflSciently 
dramatic  to  explain  itself.  Entertain- 
ments for  school,  home  or  club  can  be 
worked  out  to  good  advantage  with  the 
use  of  a  Uttle  imagination  and  ingenuity. 
Such  an  entertainment  provides  a  good 
exercise  in  composition  of  big  masses  of 
black  and  white. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  in  planning 
a  shadow  picture  show  is  the  size  and 
placing  of  the  screen  on  which  the  pic- 
tures are  to  be  shown.  If  the  show  is  to 
take  place  in  rooms  connected  by  a  large 
open  doorway,  that  may  be  used  as  a 
frame  for  the  screen.  But  if  a  larger 
room  or  hall  is  used  a  frame  will  have  to 
be  built.  The  lower  edge  of  the  screen 
should  be  at  least  50  inches  from  the 
floor  so  that  the  persons  who  operate 
the  puppets  may  be  concealed.  If  a 
doorway  is  to  be  used  a  2  x  4  or  some 
sort  of  soft  wood  board  should  be 
fastened  from  side  to  side  to  make  a  firm 
horizon  line  for  the  pictures.  The  lower 
part  of  the  screen  from  A-B  down  to  the 
floor  should  be  covered  with  some 
material,    black   cambric   would  do  if 


nothing  else  is  available.  Draw  cur- 
tains should  be  arranged  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  manipulated. 

After  the  stage  is  arranged  the  follow- 
ing materials  will  be  needed : 

Heavy  cardboard  of  suflBcient  weight 
so  that  it  will  not  bend. 

A  sharp  pen  knife. 

A  pair  of  large  shears. 

Small  screw  eyes. 

Staples. 

Thumb  tacks. 

Pins. 

Wire. 

String. 

Hammer. 

PUers. 

Long  sticks. 

Waste  Baskets. 

Heavy  wrapping  paper. 

The  size  of  the  screen  opening  having 
been  decided  and  a  story  selected  the 
next  thing  is  to  compose  the  setting. 
Then  the  size  of  the  figures  can  be 
determined  and  their  poses  and  action 
thought  out.  As  all  figures  are  in  sil- 
houette, it  will  be  found  that  it  is  better 
to  have  profile  or  nearly  profile  views. 

The  supporting  stick  must  be  placed 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  concealed 
as  much  as  possible.  In  the  diagram  of 
the  dog  the  stick  is  shown  fastened  on 
one  of  the  front  legs.  Two  staples  are 
put  in  over  the  stick  (A  and  B)  and  two 
wires  pushed  through  them,  one  is 
fastened  to  the  lower  jaw  (C)  and  the 
other  one  to  the  tail  (D)  so  that  the 
operator  can  move  them  by  pushing  the 
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wire  up  and  down.  A  paper  clip  at  E 
and  F  enables  the  moving  parts  to  swing 
on  that  point. 


\ . 


Stationary  settings  such  as  trees, 
houses,etc.,  may  be  made  of  heavy  paper 
and  pinned  to  the  screen,  or  if  they 
occupy  the  entire  length  or  width  of  the 
opening  may  be  cut  out  of  cardboard 


and  fastened  to  the  frame  by  thumb 
tacks. 

The  illustration  of  the  "Bridge  at 
Avignon"  shows  the  setting  and  the 
figures  which  move  across  it  in  the 
different  verses  of  the  song.  "The 
Little  Shepherdess, "  another  old  French 
song,  is  well  adapted  to  this  kind  of 
illustration. 

The  Chinese  have  very  elaborate 
puppets  of  this  sort,  made  of  trans- 
parent paper  and  colored.  The  faces 
are  done  in  outline,  thus  making  them 
appear  light  and  with  the  features 
suggested. 

Many  variations  can  be  worked  out 
and  a  little  practice  will  quickly  show 
the  limitations  and  also  the  [X)ssibilities 
of  this  form  of  art. 


Blackboard  Projects 


ERNINE  M.  WILCOX 


IT  is  true  in  many  of  the  schools  in  our 
coimtry  that  the  execution  of  the 
different  problems  which  art  presents  to 
the  modem  school  teacher  must  be  left 
to  her  own  originality  and  perseverance. 
It  is  also  a  sad  but  true  fact  that  art  in 
schoolwork  in  the  lower  grades  is  often 
discouraging,  not  only  to  the  teacher, 
but  to  the  children  themselves.  It 
would  seem  that  to  remedy  this,  some 
means  must  be  provided  by  which  the 
children  will  be  led  to  feel  that  their 
work,  however  simple  it  may  be,  is 
needed  as  a  unit  in  the  making  of  one 
pleasing  whole. 

In    many   instances,    children   have 
worked  hard  to  make  paintings  of  the 


Dutch  people.  Pilgrims,  and  so  forth, 
illustrating  faithfully  the  peculiarities  of 
costumes  and  coloring,  and  their  work 
has  either  been  destroyed  soon  after  or 
given  to  them  to  take  home,  after  it  had 
hung  in  the  schoolroom  for  a  time. 
Would  it  not  have  been  an  incentive  to 
these  children  if  their  efforts  could  have 
been  grouped  into  an  interesting  whole 
which  would  have  remained  in^theschool- 
room  a  longer  while  and  would  have  left 
a  lasting  impression? 

Some  teachers  have  pasted  these  little 
figures  on  pasteboard  or  heav>''  paper, 
and  have  made  attractive  posters  or 
borders  for  the  schoolroom.  For  upon 
the  teachers,  also,  depends  the  school- 
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BLACKBOARD  PROJECTS 


room  decoration.  The  morale  of  the 
children  in  these  classes  in  drawinj^  is 
much  higher,  if  they  know  that  their 
work  is  to  be  used  as  an  ornament. 

Following  this  idea  came  the  thought 
that  I  might  work  out  a  plan  in  drawing 
in  which  the  blackboard  could  be  used. 
Since  the  Pilgrims  must  be  studied  in  the 
fourth  grade,  I  started  with  them.  I 
put  on  the  blackboard  the  scenery  of 
the  first  Thanksgiving,  making  it  as 
accurate  a  reproduction  as  could  be 
obtained  from  the  descriptions  of  it  in 
various  books  and  magazines. 

Meanwhile,  the  children  got  books 
on  the  Pilgrims  and  fairly  ate  up  Pil- 
grim literature,  and  by  the  time  they 
were  ready  to  paint  freehand  their  little 
figures,  they  had  a  very  good  idea  of 
their  customs  and  costumes. 

Then  came  the  fun!  The  work  had 
to  be  very  carefully  directed,  that  the 
figures  obtained  might  fit  well  into  the 
picture.  It  would  not  do  to  mix  Pil- 
grims and  Indians  into  the  same  les- 
son. 

One  time  we  did  Pilgrim  men  sitting 
back  to,  or  face  to,  on  logs  or  stools,  some 
talking  to  their  neighbors  and  others 
eating.  Another  time  we  did  Pilgrim 
girls  or  women,  either  waiting  on  tables 
or  bringing  food  in  baskets  or  on 
platters  from  the  cabin,  which  one 
ambitious  child  drew  and  painted. 
Having  the  background  already  on  the 
blackboard  before  them,  the  ideas  which 
came  to  them  were  imlimited.  Each 
child  was  allowed  to  do  the  thing  he 
wished,    while    under    supervision    of 


course.  When  the  Indians  had  been 
painted  in  the  same  way,  even  to  the 
tiny  papoose,  and  the  best  figures 
selected,  the  children  were  allowed  to 
suggest  the  arrangement  on  the  board. 
This  worked  out  beautifully  even  to  the 
food  on  the  tables,  which  had  also  been 
done  by  the  children.  When  the  pasting 
was  over,  and  they  saw  the  picture  they 
had  helped  to  make — for  every  child 
was  represented  by  something — their 
pleasure  was  complete. 

This  experiment  was  so  successful 
that  the  children  wished  to  try  a 
Christmas  picture.  Now  we  are  looking 
forward  to  Washington's  birthday,  to 
our  picture  of  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware;  to  Memorial  Day  with  its 
parade,  which  will  have  floats,  tanks, 
soldiers  and  Grand  Army  men;  and 
last  of  all,  to  a  wonderful  circus  scene. 

Of  course,  the  room  not  having 
unlimited  board  space,  it  is  not  possible 
to  keep  more  than  two  pictures  on  at 
once,  but  the  pleasure  obtained  through 
seeing  their  little  units  grouped  into  one 
satisfying  whole  in  these  pictures  has 
changed  their  attitude  toward  drawing 
in  general,  and  now  our  drawing  horn- 
is  really  the  "Children's  Hour"  for  they 
feel  they  are  doing  constructive  work, 
each  little  effort  finding  its  perfection  in 
the  completed  whole. 

This  idea  can  be  used  with  great  suc- 
cess in  any  grade  and  with  any  subject, 
the  Dutch  People  in  their  land  of  dikes 
and  tulips  vieing  with  the  Japanese  in 
their  land  of  cherry  blossoms  and  tea 
gardens. 
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Christmas   Handicrafts 

JULIA  W:  WOLFE 
VASES  FROM  OLD  JARS 


TN  and  about  the  house  there  are  always  a 
great  many  things  which  do  not  seem  to 
serve  any  real  purpose,  and  yet  one  does  not 
quite  like  to  throw  away.  Into  this  category 
will  fall  the  large  number  of  pots  and  jars  in 
which  are  packed  the  thousand  necessities  of 
the  modem  household.  Many  of  thes  recepta- 
cles are  distinctly  ornamental  in  appearance, 
and  yet  they  bear  the  stamp  of  their  original 
purpose  too  strongly  for  them  to  be  used  about 
a  well-furnished  house.  It  is  perhaps  not 
generally  known  that  by  a  very  simple  treat- 
ment it  is  possible  to  convert  most  kinds  of 
glass  jars  into  reaUy  attractive  vases,  so  that 
even  a  close  examination  will  scarcely  reveal 
their  origin.  The  method  is  so  simple  and 
effective  that  it  is  really  quite  fascinating  in  it- 
self, and  anyone  will  enjoy  transforming  their 
oddments  into  serviceable  and  very  ornamental 
objects. 

Some  jars  are  so  much  more  easily  managed 
than  others  that  it  is  worth  while  exercising  a 
little  care  in  selecting  those  which  will  be  best 
for  the  purpose.  As  a  general  rule,  the  round 
bottles  are  the  most  satisfactory,  as  the  glass  in 
these  breaks  off  much  more  cleanly  than  in  the 
case  of  those  shaped  in  a  different  way.  Still 
some  rather  striking  shapes  may  be  turned  out 
of  the  square  molded  jars,  so  that  these  are 
worth  while  tr3ring.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  thinner  the  glass,  the  better,  and 
that  the  more  even  it  is  in  thickness,  the  more 
regular  will  be  the  fractiu^.  Some  of  the 
prettiest  vases  can  be  formed  from  those  fruit 
jars  which  taper  off  from  the  shoulders,  and 
these  when  made  in  green  glass  will  make  most 
attractive  objects.  It  will  be  found  that  quite 
often  vases  which  have  been  broken  in  the 


upper  part  can  be  finished  off  by  this  treat- 
ment, and  their  lower  portion  turned  to  some 
useful  account. 

In  order  to  follow  the  method  described  here, 
very  little  in  the  way  of  appliances  will  be  re- 
quired. About  a  pint  of  some  kind  of  heavy 
oil  should  be  purchased,  the  cheapest  kind  sold 
in  flasks  answering  the  purpose  very  welL 
Now  obtain  a  bar  of  iron  which  is  fairly  heavy, 
such  as  a  cold  chisel,  and  a  pair  of  pincers  by 
which  it  can  be  firmly  grasped.  It  will  now  be 
necessary  to  have  access  to  a  very  red  coal  fire, 
and  into  the  center  of  this  the  bar  of  iron  must 
be  placed  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  become 
evenly  heated.  It  will  now  be  time  to  select 
the  jar  which  it  is  desired  to  break,  and  this 
should  be  quite  clean  and  dry.  Take  the  flask 
of  oil  and  fill  the  bottle  up  to  the  height  at 
which  it  is  desired  to  break.  Of  course  this 
will  vary  much  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
jar,  and  the  object  which  it  is  desired-  to  pro- 
duce. Out  of  wellnnade  bottles  that  are  per- 
fectly round,  excellent  drinking  glasses  may  be 
manufactured,  while  the  larger  jars  mi^t  be 
made  to  produce  table  glasses  for  celery, 
etc. 

At  this  stage  it  is  a  i?Hse  plan  to  remove  the 
scene  of  operations  out  doors,  as  the  next  step 
involves  the  making  of  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
odor.  Place  the  jar  on  a  perfectly  level  piece 
of  ground  or  flat  stone.  It  is  very  important 
to  see  that  the  oil  is  quite  evenly  distributed,  as 
if  this  is  not  the  case  the  fracture  will  not  oome 
true  and  the  work  will  be  spoiled.  Next  get 
the  rod  of  iron  from  the  furnace,  seizing  it  by 
means  of  the  pincers.  Have  it  red  hot  all  over 
and  carry  the  hot  iron  to  the  jar  which  has  been 
filled,  and  holding  it  well  in  the  center  com- 
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mence  to  let  it  slowly  down  into  the  oil.  It  is 
very  necessary  that  the  process  of  immersion 
should  be  quite  gradual,  as  it  is  undesirable  that 
the  oil  should  be  made  to  bubble  and  boil  over 
violently.  By  the  time  the  bar  of  iron  is  an 
inch  or  so  down  into  the  oil  the  glass  will  break 
with  a  sharp  noise  just  at  the  height  of  the 
liquid.  Of  course  the  fracture  is  caused  by  the 
accumulation  at  the  surface  of  a  layer  of  oil  at 
a  very  high  temperature.  If  the  experiment 
has  been  successful  so  far,  the  upper  part  of  the 
jar  will  come  away  leaving  the  lower  portion 
with  a  clean  and  very  sharp  edge. 

After  the  oil  has  been  used  several  times  it 
may  get  rather  hot  itself,  and  in  this  state  will 
not  answer  the  purpose  as  well.  In  some  cases 
where  the  glass  of  the  jar  is  thick  and  does  not 
respond  to  the  treatment,  the  severance  of  the 
two  parts  may  be  brought  about  by  standing 
the  jar  at  once  in  a  pail  of  water  up  to  the  same 
depth  as  the  height  of  the  oil.  This  proceeding 
is  always  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  as  the 
chances  are  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  jar 
cracking  in  other  ways  than  in  the  desired 
direction. 

To  free  the  jars  from  the  sticky  oil,  just  soak 


them  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda  and 
warm  water. 

The  next  stage  in  the  preparation  of  the  vases 
or  whatever  objects  may  have  been  produced, 
is  to  attend  to  the  broken  edges  as  the  sharp 
edges  would  not  be  safe.  The  best  plan  is  to 
rub  them  down  with  sandpaper  until  all  the 
keenness  is  taken  away. 

Many  of  the  white  glass  receptacles  may  be 
made  decorative  by  the  application  of  clear 
lacquer  and  there  is  another  preparation  that 
may  be  purchased  at  any  art  store,  called 
"Enamelac."  Put  either  of  these  prepara- 
tions on  as  thinly  as  possibly,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  accumulation  oi  any  quantity  in  the 
bottom.  ''Enamelac"  comes  in  many  shades 
and  colors. 

Last  year  one  clever  girl  made  a  quantity  of 
these  vases,  etc.,  and  exhibited  them  at  a 
bazaar.  She  sold  them  all  and  had  calls  for 
many  more,  thereby  earning  a  neat  sum  of 
money.  They  also  made  pretty  gifts  to  dis- 
tribute at  Christmas. 

With  all  home  crafts  as  well  as  with  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  home  of  to-day,  strive 
for  beauty  in  the  practical  things. 


KINDLING  WOOD  UTILIZED 


'T^HE  empty  soap  box  or  wooden  crate  is 
.  ordinarily  thrown  down  cellar  to  be 
hacked  to  pieces  and  chopped  into  kindling 
wood,  but  the  handy  boy  about  the  house  uses 
the  utmost  care  in  opening  a  box  to  avoid 
splitting  the  wood,  and  then  he  stores  the  case 
away  against  the  time  when  he  can  convert  it 
into  a  unique  and  attractive  piece  of  furniture. 
Much  has  been  written  on  home-made 
furniture  built  of  boxes,  but  not  many  pay 
attention  to  the  common  barrel.  Yet  it 
almost  seems  as  if  the  barrel  and  kindred  wood- 
en receptacles,  such  as  nail  kegs,  paint  kegs  and 
so  on,  possess  possibilities  in  excess  of  those  of 
the  soap  box.  A  comfortable  upholstered  arm- 
chair cut  out  of  a  barrel  is  quite  commonly 
seen  in  many  country  homes.  Sleds  and  snow 
shoes  may  be  made  out  of  barrel  staves. 
Among  the  more  unusual  applications,  there 
are  clocks  set  in  a  small  paint  keg  as  a  case,  a 
cradle  made  of  a  barrel  sawed  in  two  length- 
wise,  a  fireless  cooker,  in  which  the   barrel 


figured  prominently,  and  a  number  of  other 
useful  articles  about  the  house,  made  in  part  or 
wholly  from  barrels.  One  of  the  newest  things 
a  boy  can  make  is  a  ''lemonade  well.''  The 
well  can  be  constructed  out  of  a  barrel  and  a 
soap  box,  and  by  covering  it  with  crepe  paper 
to  represent  bricks,  while  a  heavy  coating  of 
cotton  is  put  on  the  roof  to  represent  snow, 
making  a  useful  article  as  well  as  something 
to  use  at  parties,  etc. 

It  is  best  to  take  a  well-shaped  sugar-barrel 
and  cut  a  large  square  opening  in  one  of  the 
heads.  The  other  head  of  the  barrel  should  be 
knocked  out.  To  prevent  the  head  in  which 
the  square  opening  is  cut  from  falling  apart,  it 
should  be  braced  with  cleats  nailed  along  the 
border  of  the  well  opening.  These  provide  a 
good  nailing  surface,  to  which  four  uprights 
of  wood  must  be  attached. 

Two  cross-pieces  are  nailed  to  the  uprights, 
as  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  in  these  cross- 
pieces,  holes  are  bored  to  receive  a  wooden 
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shaft.  The  shaft  is  a  wooden  umbrella  stick 
cut  down  to  the  proper  dimensions.  To  pre- 
vent it  from  slipping  out  lengthwise  from  the 
bearings,  a  nail  must  be  driven  through  the 
shaft  at  each  side  ol  one  of  the  cross-pieces,  and 
the  projecting  nail  ends  serve  as  stops. 
Mounted  on  the  shaft  are  two  small  disks  of 
wood  that  are  nailed  fast  with  long  wire  nails. 
The  disks  form  the  end  of  the  rope  drum,  which 
can  be  made  out  oi  bristol  board  coiled  about 
the  disks  and  tacked  fast  to  them.  The  lap- 
ping edge  of  the  bristol  board  is  glued  down, 
thus  forming  a  neat  cylinder.  Provide  the 
shaft  with  a  crank  handle  consisting  of  a  stick 
of  wood  bored  to  receive  the  end  of  the  shaft, 
and  attach  to  it,  by  means  of  a  nail,  while  in  a 
similar  manner  at  the  other  end  a  small  um- 
brella stick  will  serve  as  a  handle. 

The  roof  of  the  well  can  be  made  by  cutting  a 
soap-box  diagonally  so  that  the  comer  serves 
as  a  peak.  The  gable  wall  of  a  roof  may  be  set 
back  a  trifle,  so  as  to  form  eaves.  The  roof  can 
then  be  set  over  the  uprights  and  nailed  fast, 
both  through  the  slanting  roof-boards  and 
through  the  gable  boards.  The  entire  roof  and 
the  framework  can  be  stained  a  dark  brown  to 
cover  all  printed  matter  that  is  usually  on 
boxes  and  barrels. 

The  barrel,  with  the  framework  built  upon  it, 
can  be  set  over  a  peach  basket,  upon  which  the 
pail  of  lemonade  may  be  set.  The  object  of 
the  peach  basket  is  to  bring  the  pail  near  the 


opening  in  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  to  prevent 
splashing  the  liquid  over  the  floor  as  the  well  is 
operated.  The  buckets  for  the  well  can  be 
made  out  of  two  half-pint  measures.  Any 
other  tin  receptacle  of  similar  shape  will  an- 
swer. The  handles  of  these  can  be  twisted  off 
with  a  pair  of  pliers,  and  then  two  pieces  of 
stiff  brass  wire  bent  to  the  shape  as  shown  in 
the  drawing.  The  ends  of  the  wires  are  in- 
serted in  holes  punched  in  opposite  sides  of  the 
buckets.  The  weight  of  the  brass  wire  will  be 
sufficient  to  tip  the  light  tin  measures  when  the 
buckets  are  lowered  into  the  well,  so  that  they 
will  fill  readily.  A  piece  of  twine  is  coiled 
around  the  drum,  and  attached  to  eadi  bucket. 
The  twine  is  fastened  midway  of  its  length 
with  a  tack,  and  it  is  so  wound  that  as  one 
bucket  comes  up  to  the  top  of  the  well,  the 
other  one  is  lowered  into  the  pail  below. 

The  crepe  paper  with  which  the  barrel  is 
covered  must  be  stretched  so  as  to  show  no 
wrinkles.  Cover  the  top  of  the  barrel  witJi 
cotton,  and  tufts  of  cotton  can  be  placed  in  all 
points  where  snow  is  liable  to  collect  in  real 
life.  You  can  also  put  on  glass  icicles  if  you 
wish.  Glass  icicles  are  sold  in  various  sizes,  as 
Christmas  tree  ornaments. 

If  the  "well"  is  used  in  summer,  it  could  be 
decorated  with  cornstalks  and  would  be  appro- 
priate at  a  Hallowe'en  party.  At  any  party 
the  well  will  be  found  useful  and  attract  a  lot  of 
attention. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  WORK  BOX 


r\0  our  boys  know  how  to  make  a  workbox 
^'^  for  mother?  A  workbox  which  will  find 
a  welcome  in  almost  any  home  we  here  give 
directions  for  making.  As  a  receptacle  for 
holding  imfinished  fancy  work,  darning  articles, 
ctton,  needle  books,  and  other  sewing  room 
odds  and  ends,  it  constitutes  a  most  desirable 
piece  of  furniture.  When  neatly  constructed 
and  attractively  covered,  it  is  good  looking  and 
the  housewife  will  find  in  it  a  much  appreciated 
convenience. 

A  box  of  this  kind,  which  also  forms  a  table, 
is  easily  constructed,  and  the  cost  of  the  mate- 
rials required  is  very  little.  The  wood  material 
is  preferably  obtained  from  planing  mill,  al- 
ready cut  to  dimensions.     It  should  be  mill- 


planed  on  all  sides,  but  it  does  not  require  sand- 
papering. The  stock  may  be  of  pine,  fir,  or 
any  other  soft  wood.  A  complete  bill  of  ma- 
terial follows,  the  dimensions  given  being  for 
the  pieces  finished. 

Legs — 4  pieces.     1  )^  x  l)^x  27  J^  inches. 

End  braces — 2  pieces.     1}/^  x  1}^  x  15H 
inches. 

Cross  brace — 1  piece.     IJ^  x  1^  x  13  Ji 
inches. 

Box  sides — 2  pieces.     ^  x  10  x  17  inches. 

Box  ends — 2  pieces.     ^  x  10  x  13Ji  inches. 

Box  bottom — 1  piece.     ^  x  15  x  17  inches. 

Top  or  lid — 1  piece.     ^  x  19  x  20  inches. 

The  top  and  bottom  pieces  may  be  composed 
of  two  board  widths  each,  instead  of  one  as 
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above  given.  If  two  widths  be  used  for  the 
former,  it  of  course  will  be  necessary  to  use  a 
couple  of  cleats  on  the  under  side,  to  hold  them 
together.  These  cleats  should  each  be  about 
%  inches  thick,  2  inches  wide  and  13  inches 
long,  and  will  be  spaced  about  7  inches  apart, 
between  inside  edges,  or  9  inches  on  centers, 
with  equalized  margins  at  the  ends  and  sides. 
Before  nailing  them  in  position,  the  edges  to  be 
exposed  should  be  rounded  off  with  a  knife. 

The  finished  box,  in  inside  measurements, 
will  be  13^  inches  wide,  15  inches  long  and  10 
inches  deep.  This  means  that  the  assembling 
is  begun  by  nailing  the  sides  to  the  ends  and 
the  bottom  against  the  lower  edges  of  the  sides 
and  ends,  being  careful  to  form  even-edged 
comers. 

If  the  box  is  to  be  both  lined  and  covered 
with  cloth,  however,  the  lining  cloth  of  both 
the  inside  walls  and  the  bottom  should  be 
fastened  in  place  before  the  bottom  is  nailed 
on,  otherwise  the  edges  of  the  cloth  cannot  be 
properly  hidden.  The  cloth  for  lining  the 
inside  walls  will  need  to  be  a  single  piece  11 
inches  in  width  and  about  60  inches  in  length, 
and  that  for  the  bottom  should  be  about  the 
siae  of  the  bottom  itself,  or  15  by  17  inches.  It 
may  be  of  silk,  or  of  some  cheaper  material, 
either  of  a  solid  light  shade  or  figured. 

The  work  of  lining  the  walls  is  begun  by 
tacking  the  short  edge  of  the  cloth  ''up  and 
down"  the  inside  of  the  box  just  a  little  before 
the  comer,  so  that  the  comer  may  be  covered. 
After  that,  the  long  edges  of  the  cloth  are 
brought  over  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the 
bottomless  and  topless  box  and  tacked  thereto, 
with  the  cloth  reasonably  stretched.  Pro- 
gressing in  this  manner  until  the  entire  inside  is 
covered,  the  edge  of  the  finishing  end  b  finally 
folded  under  and  tacked  directly  in  the  comer 
at  which  the  start  was  made.  The  tacks  here 
will  be  exposed  and  therefore  should  be  of  the 
brass-headed  or  art  kind,  but  ordinary  carpet 
tacks  may  be  used  up  to  this  point.  The 
bottom — before  it  is  nailed  on — is  lined  by 


tacking  the  cloth  along  the  four  edges,  with 
carpet  tacks,  but  without  attempting  to  draw 
it  over  the  edges  of  the  board. 

The  bottom  is  next  nailed  in  position,  there- 
by concealing  the  tacks  of  both  the  lined  bot- 
tom and  the  lower  edge  of  the  lined  walls. 
Then  follows  the  matter  of  covering  the  out- 
side. For  this  purpose,  since  the  bottom  need 
not  be  covered,  a  single  piece  of  cloth  12  inches 
wide  and  about  66  inches  long  will  be  required, 
which  may  be  of  any  suitable  material.  The 
start  with  it  is  made  by  tacking  the  short  edge 
up  and  down  one  of  the  side  walls  about  1)^ 
inches  from  the  comer,  at  which  point  it  will 
also  be  finished.  When  so  started  and  ended, 
the  joining  place  will  be  covered  by  one  of  the 
box's  legs.  This  cover  cloth  will  be  drawn  over 
the  top  and  bottom  edges  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  lining  cloth,  the  bottom  edge  being 
tacked  with  common  carpet  tacks  and  the  top 
edge  which  is  to  be  turned  under,  with  art 
tacks.    The  bottom  may  be  covered  also. 

The  lid,  before  it  is  fastened  on  with  hinges, 
is  covered  on  both  sides.  For  the  top  surface, 
the  piece  of  cloth  should  be  approximately  22 
inches  square,  and  the  piece  for  the  under  sur- 
face about  19  by  20  inches.  The  larger  or  top 
piece  is  put  on  first,  and  its  edges  are  brought 
over  the  edges  of  the  lid  and  tacked,  with  car- 
pet tacks,  to  the  under  side.  The  piece  for  the 
under  side,  matching  the  lining,  is  to  have  its 
edges  turned  under,  leaving  a  margin  all  around 
of  about  %  inches,  and  there  tacked,  with  art 
tacks,  along  the  edges.  The  lid  is  next  fast- 
ened to  the  box  with  a  pair  of  small  cabinet 
hinges,  in  such  position  that  its  over-extension 
will  be  2  inches  on  each  of  two  sides  and  IH 
inches  on  the  other  two. 

Finally  the  legs  are  nailed  to  the  two  sides. 
They  reach  to  the  top  edge  of  the  box,  and  are 
placed  about  ^  inches  from  the  comers.  The 
braces,  designed  to  form  the  letter  H,  are 
nailed  in  position  about  5  inches  from  the 
floor.  Both  the  braces  and  the  legs  are  fin- 
ished with  white  enamel. 
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PIN  PLANTS 
HATTIE  SAUSSY 


piN  plants  are  very  simple  to  make  and  cost 
*  but  little.  They  are  a  very  useful  and  novel 
gift,  for  everyone  has  need  for  the  common  pin. 
I  have  suggested  a  few  ways  in  which  to  make 
them  and  these  may  suggest  others.  Very 
little  is  needed,  a  few  bits  of  colored  silks,  gray 
cardboard  or  heavy  blotting  paper,  and  for  the 
boxes,  either  toys,  which  can  be  bought  for  a 
few  cents,  or  small  cardboard  boxes.  In  the 
box  for  the  '^ Thistle"  a  large  spool  is  used  with 
the  ends  whittled  off.  Hair-combings  may  be 
used  for  stuffing  the  cushions.  Do  not  stuff 
too  tightly. 

Cactus.  Make  a  small  finger  shaped  cushion 
of  green  silk.  Cut  a  piece  of  gray  cardboard  to 
fit  tightly  in  the  pot.  Make  a  hole  in  the 
center  through  which  slip  the  end  of  the  cush- 
ion. Stick  in  the  pins  letting  the  points  show 
beyond.  Lines  may  be  made  with  broad 
stitches  of  black  silk. 

Mistletoe.  Cut  from  green  paper,  leaves  like 
pattern.  Fold  the  dotted  line  and  stick  pin 
through  the  center.  A  bit  of  cork  put  on  under 
the  leaves  will  hold  them  in  place,  but  when  all 
the  pins  are  in  place  the  leaves  hold  each  other 
up.  Cut  the  cardboard  to  fit  tightly.  Use 
pearl  headed  pins. 

Shrub.  Take  a  twig,  sharpen  at  one  end  and 
fit  a  round  piece  of  cardboard  about  the  middle 
of  it.  Cut  a  semicircle  of  green  silk,  fold  in 
half  and  sew  dotted  edges  together,  stuff  and 


gather  the  bottom  tight  around  the  twig  below 
the  cardboard.  Cut  round  bits  of  white  pi4)er 
and  stick  the  pins  through  it  and  into  the 
cushion  up  to  the  head.  Gold  paper  stars  and 
different  colored  pins  may  be  used  for  another, 
giving  the  effect  of  a  miniature  Christmas  tree. 
The  lines  may  be  made  with  large  stitches  of 
black  silk. 

Thistle.  Cut  a  small  circle  of  yellow  silk 
and  pink  the  edge.  Gather  on  dotted  line  and 
stuff.  Fasten  on  a  large  pin  by  wr^ping  the 
thread  around  tight  under  the  head.  Dip  the 
ends  in  blue  ink  to  make  greenish.  Leaves  are 
strips  of  green  paper  bent,  fastened  in  by  the 
large  pins  which  are  stuck  in  a  cork  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hole  in  the  spool.  Use  violet 
pins. 

Orange .  Cut  a  round  shape  of  green  silk,  and 
paste  leaves,  cut  like  pattern  out  of  green  paper, 
upon  it  irregularly.  Gather  around  the  bot- 
tom, stuff,  and  fasten  to  a  twig.  Stick  the 
twig  through  a  hole  in  a  round  piece  oi  card- 
board, made  to  fit  tightly,  into  the  box.  Lines 
are  made  by  large  stitches  of  black  silk.  Use 
gold-headed  pins. 

Daisy.  Make  a  small  cushion  of  orange  silk 
and  fasten  it  around  large  pins  as  in  the 
'^Thistle."  Stick  through  a  rectangular- 
shaped  piece  of  gray  cardboard  into  the  top  of  a 
doll's  table.  Leaves  are  strips  of  green  pi^^er. 
Use  black  pins. 


USING  UP  SHORT  PENCILS 

H.  S.  TRECARTIN 


'  I  ^HERE  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  using  a  new 
full-length  pencil,  most  especially  when 
drawing  or  sketching  free  hand.  After  the 
pencil  has  been  used  down  to  half  its  original 
length,  it  cramps  the  hand,  and  handicaps  the 
execution  of  the  work.  Even  if  one  likes  the 
metal  devices  for  holding  pencils,  with  their 
hard  ridges  and  bulky  weight,  they  are  seldom 
at  hand,  or  attached  to  other  pencils. 

I  grew  tired  of  the  stubs,  and  collecting  a 
half  dozen  of  them  I  made  an  experiment.  I 
mixed  a  little  flour  paste,  and  cut  a  dozen  strips 


of  light  wrapping  pa;peT  about  six  inches  by 
three  inches.  I  smeared  the  paste  over  one  side 
of  a  sheet  and  then  rolled  it  into  a  cylinder  six 
inches  long  I  put  about  three-qiiarters  of  an 
inch  of  the  end  of  one  of  the  short  pencils  in  the 
cylinder  as  I  rolled  it;  and  when  all  were  treated 
in  this  way,  they  were  left  to  dry.  In  an  hour  I 
found  that  the  cylinders  of  paper  were  so  stiff 
that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  where  the  pen<dl 
stopped  inside  them,  and  they  made  a  li^t, 
solid,  close-fitting  extension  that  was  zK>t 
noticeable  in  use. 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 
LOUISE  D.  TESSIN 


A  UNIQUE  calendar  and  a  page  of  clever 
ideas  tor  Christmas  Tags  are  coatribul^d 
by  Miss  Tessin.  All  of  the  designs  are  easy  to 
copy  and  lend  themselves  well  to  coloring. 
Tliis  simple  style  of  treatment  is  the  technique 
that  should  be  encouraged  in  students'  work. 

The  caiendar  may  be  drawn  on  bristol  board 
and  tipped  onto  colored  mount  board.  Tags 
are  best  made  on  heavy  bristol. 


DECORATIVE  CURTAIN'  PULLS.  Why 
not  replace  the  Chinese  silk  tassel,  that  not 
only  faded  in  the  sun,  but  also  was  a  dust 
cat^-her,  with  a  neatly  painted,  wooden  curtain 
cord  fancy?  When  ordered  in  large  quantities 
at  the  mill  they  are  very  inexpensive — made 
of  a  rather  soft  wood  in  such  shapes  as  illus- 
trated, and  almut  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick. 


DOXT  LOSE  YOUR  UMBRELLA.  In- 
stead of  tieing  a  red  string  around  the  handle  of 
your  umbrella,  to  mark  it  your  own  at  school, 
decorate  it  in  colors  and  an  original  design. 

The  painting  must  be  done  with  enamel,  and 
the  umbrella  will  be  most  unusual  if  the  decora- 
tion idea  is  carried  out  as  illustrated. 


The  designs  painted  on  them  should  be 
appropriate  for  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  to 
be  used — such  as  living  room,  dining  room, 
nursery,  or  as  many  of  the  students  decided 
upon,   smart  heads  for  their  own   personal 

They  should  either  be  painted  in  oil    paint 
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and  then  varnished,  or  painted  in  household 
enamel  mixed  with  oil  paints  to  obtain  all 
colors  desired. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  SALT  SHAKER. 
Many  a  plain  aluminum  salt  shaker  can  lie 
made  very  decorative  with  a  little  enamel 
painting.  Salt  shakers  can  be  obtained  at  a 
Woolworth's  store  for  fifteen  or  twenty  centa  a 
pair.  Some  have  a  glass  base,  others  are  all 
aluminum. 


base  of  the  glass  ink-well.  The  ink-well  rests 
in  this.  Glass  ink-wetts  can  be  obtained  at  a 
stationery  store. 

The  pen  holder  originally  was  the  ordinary 
kind,  but  was  cut  down,  sandpapered  smooth 
and  decorated  with  enamel.  The  design  on  the 
ink-well  isalsoin  enamel. 

The  blotter  comer  is  made  of  heavy  paper. 
The  longest  side  being  straight  permits  of  a 
folded  edge,  thus  strengthening  the  comer. 
Paint  design  in  water  colors  to  matcli  ink-well 


Mix  tube  oil  paints  with  household  enamel 
I  for  colors.     Do  not  flow  on   too   thickly,   as 

I  enamel  will  drain  down  in  places  and  spoil  the 

smooth  surface  desired. 

THE  DESK  SET  ILLUSTRATED  is  indeed 
an  attractive  problem  for  a  beginner's  handi- 
craft class. 

The  ink-well  stAnd  with  its  pen-resU  on  either 
side  is  made  of  wood,  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  four  and  a  half  inches  long  and  three 
inches  wide.  A  square  one-eighth  inch  deep  is 
carved  into  the  top  surface,  the  size  of   the 


CUT  OUT  CALENDARS 

K^ISS  Jessie  Todd,  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
^  ^  Art  in  Duluth,  Minnesota,  sends  in  a 
page  of  Cut  Out  Calendars.  While  the  usual 
tree  and  little  house  are  evident  they  have  been 
unusually  well  arranged  and  put  together. 
The  one  of  the  sled  is  especially  interesting. 
The  designs  ore  all  original,  and  are  the  work  of 
third  grade  students. 
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PAPER  HOLLY  LEAF  CHAIN 

npHE  Holly  Leaf  Chain  sent  in  by    Miss 
•*•    Edna  Craig  of  Chicopee,  Massachusetts, 
is  easily  made  but  very  useful  in  many  ways. 
Her  letter  reads  as  follows : 

''The  chain  is  made  by  using  the  large  white 
drawing  paper  twelve  inches  by  eighteen.  I 
cut  it  into  four  pieces  three  inches  wide,  thus 
getting  from  one  sheet  of  paper  two  yards  of 
holly.  After  folding  it  into  four  sections  and 
cutting  it  in  shape,  the  pupils  did  the  coloring. 
The  sheets  may  be  fastened  together  by  small 
strips  on  the  imder  side  so  that  only  a  small 
number  of  thumbtacks  will  be  necessary  to 
fasten  it  to  the  board  which  runs  just  above  the 
blackboard.  It  may  be  also  used  as  a  comer 
ornament  as  shown.  Similar  ideas  may  be 
easily  worked  out  for  all  the  school  months. 


PAPER.     HOLLY     LEAF    CHAIW 


WALL      OGCORAnOti 


BL/^CKBOARP 
PeCORl^TION* 


SILHOUETTE  CUT-OUTS 

'T^HE  Silhouette  Cut-outs  sent  in  by  Miss 
Marguerite  Hagar  are  unusually  interest- 
ing in  design  and  arrangement.  Made  from 
thin  folded  paper,  they  have  been  cut  so  as  to 
retain  all  the  character  of  the  subject.  Chil- 
dren should  be  encouraged  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
this  free-cutting  with  a  view  to  representing  the 
main  characteristics.  Such  work  is  fine 
training  toward  accuracy,  judgment  of  propor- 
tions, and  speed. 


CHRISTMAS  POST  CARDS 

T^HE  samples  of  Christmas  Post  Ciutls 
shown  this  year  are  of  a  good  decorative 
quality.  In  most  cases  they  were  designed, 
printed  and  hand  colored  by  the  students.  The 
method  of  printing  one  color  or  "key-block"  as 
it  is  called,  and  hand  coloring  the  others  seems 
to  be  a  very  successful  one. 

The  page  of  cards  from  the  Grammar  schools 
was  sent  in  by  Miss  Rena  Frankelbui^gier  of 
Williamsport,  Pa.  The  page  represents  the 
work  from  nine  different  grammar  schools. 
Over  10,000  of  these  cards  were  sold  and  twice 
as  many  could  have  been  disposed  of. 

The  top  row  of  High  School  Christmas  cards 
were  made  by  the  students  of  the  School  of  Art 
and  Industry  under  the  direction  of  G.  F. 
Pelikan.  They  show  a  strong  decorative 
quality  that  is  ideal  for  hand  colored  cards. 

Students  of  drawing  in  Los  Gatos  High 
School  contribute  two  good  cards.  Their 
instructor.  Miss  Winnie  Chamberlain,  writes: 
"The  English  class  wrote  the  verse  and  three 
or  four  students  each  made  sketches  for  the 
same  verse,  the  best  design  then  being  selected. 
In  this  way  there  was  more  general  interest 
taken  in  the  cards." 

Students  of  East  Orange  High  School,  New 
Jersey,  also  contributed  a  fine  set  of  cards.  The 
three  shown  here  are  typical  of  the  whole  set 
and  represent  good  printing  and  carefully  done 
coloring. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT  BOXES 

A  GROUP  of  boxes  useful  for  Christmas 
"^^  gifts  or  candy  boxes  made  by  the  sdiool 
children  of  Kokomo,  Indiana,  are  shown.  The 
boxes  were  all  constructed  by  students  of  the 
grammar  grades,  and  are  made  of  colored  con- 
struction paper  lined  with  thin  drawing  paper. 
The  long  boxes  were  made  with  separate  covers 
that  fitted  over  the  bottom  half.  The  wider 
boxes  were  made  all  in  one  piece  as  shown,  the 
cover  hinging  down  onto  the  box  proper. 

The  decorations  were  made  of  colored  cut 
out  paper  and  are  pasted  onto  the  boxes  in 
varied  ways.  Simple  designs  are  easiest  to 
produce  and  yet  are  more  effective. 
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PAPER  WORK  18  SILHOUETTE  CUT-OtlTS 


Fi  Magarine  Alphabetico 
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DECORATIVE  ARRANGEMENT  38  CHRISTMAS  CIRCLES 


)    TOQETBER.      THOSE  ABOVE  APPBABED 


GOOD  IDEAS 


FROM  EVERYWHERE 


CHRISTMAS  SANDTABLES 
MRS.  TRENT— MISS  JESSIE  TODD 

CANDTABLE8  are  always  a  aource  <rf 
pleasure  and  interest  to  the  children.  A 
sandtable  in  the  schoolroom  with  changing 
scenes  every  month  is  a  fine  way  to  stimulate 
interest.  Those  shown  this  month  are  full  of 
ideas  as  regards  arrangement.  The  view 
showing  the  manger  is  especially  good, 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  BASKETS 
P.  W.  HOLT 
'  I  'HE  hanging  baskets  (or  the  Christmas  tree 
designed  by  P.  W.  Holt  are  quite  unique 
and  not  hard  to  make.  The  rectangular  one  is 
the  easiest  and  should  be  the  first  attempted. 
The  shaded  line  portion  represents  a  strip  ot 
colored  paper  which  is  wound  in  and  out  of  the 
basket  to  make  it  stronger.  It  aJso  adds  to  the 
genera]  effect.  Before  the  handle  is  slipped 
through  the  slits  the  box  should  be  folded  to- 
gether on  the  dotted  lines. 

The  cylindrical  basket  looks  more  difficult, 
but  is  readily  made  if  the  diagram  is  followed 
carefully.    After  paper  is  folded  and  cut  it  is 


held  ti^ether  by  running  a  colored  cord  through 
the  folded  edges  which  have  been  pasted  to- 
gether. 


BUTTERFUf  BAROflETER. 

Miss  L.  8.  Connelly  sends  in  this  Barometer 
made  of  61ter  paper  dipped  in  a  strong  solution 
of  cobalt  chloride.  These  were  hung  up  by 
threads  and  turned  pink  in  rainy  weather, 
blue  on  dry  days  and  lavender  when  a  change 
was  indicated. 


IS  NATCHE.        GOOD  EFFECTS  IN  COLOR  AND  COMPOemON  S] 


ALL  ENJOY 


GOOD  IDEAS 


FROM  EVERYW'HERE 


THE  PUDDLE 
I  wish  I  were  a  puddle 
AH  blue  and  bright  and  wet, 
The  shining  sky  above  me, 
The  grasses  near  to  love  me 
And   pebbles  circling    roundXme,    like 
pretty  jewels  set. 

I  wish  I  were  a  puddle 
Sprawled  out  both  flat  and  free; 
The  big  winds  would  not  mind  me, 
In  my  hollow  they'd  not  find  me. 
But  playing  past  the  little  winds,  sweet 
breathed,  would  dimple  me. 

I  wish  I  were  a  puddle, 
A  mirror  for  the  field  mice, 
A  mirror  for  the  silvery  clouds 
That  sail  so  drowsily; 
A  puddle  witched  by  a  fairy 
Shimmering  winged  and  airy, 
I'd  mirror  her  two  laughing  eyes  as  she 
gazed  down  at  me. 


A  LULLABY 

Sing  a  tiny  lullaby  tune 
Of  a  Uttle  baby's  silver  spoon 
That  mama  bit  when  she  was  small, 
And  that's  the  end  and  that  is  all- 
Sleep,  sleep,  sleep, 
Your  mama  once  was  a  baby. 

Sing  a  sleepy  hushaby  song 
Of  a  httle  shoe  about  so  long 
That  papa  wore  when  he  was  small. 
And  that's  the  end  and  that  is  all- 
Sleep,  sleep,  sleep, 
Your  papa  once  was  a  baby. 

Dream  my  darling  pretty  dreams 

As  light  and  gay  as  the  moon's  white 

beams 
Of  your  fluffy  dog  and  your  new  blue 

ball, 
And  that's  the  end  and  that  is  all — 
Sleep,  sleep,  sleep, 
Oh,  you  are  my  darling  baby. 

— /.  Bacheter. 
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Pencil  Sketching  from  Animals 


EARL  L.  POOLE 


PERHAPS  one  of  the  most  valuable 
habits  that  the  incipient  art  student 
can  fonn  is  the  "sketch-book  habit." 
Carry  a  sketch-book  wherever  you  go 
and  use  it  whenever  you  have  a  chance. 
There  are  few  better  ways  of  utilizing 
spare  moments  in  the  train,  trolley  or 
ferry. 

Certainly  it  is  a  habit  that  is  easily 
acquired,  and  one  that  will  prove  of 
inestimable  value  to  any  art  student, 
whatever  his  objective  may  be.  The 
amount  of  worth-while  material  that  is 
all  about  us  is  truly  astonishing,  while  a 
visit  to  the  Zoo  is  sure  to  prove  a  most 
delightful  and  profitable  way  of  utilizing 
a"dayoflf." 

Who  could  suggest  a  better  training 
in  the  development  of  a  rapid  compre- 
hension of  form  and  action  than  the 
sketching  of  animals  from  life,  especially 
when  they  are  in  motion.  One  is  fortu- 
nate, at  first,  to  get  a  recognizable  out- 
line by  rapidly  blocking  in,  but  with 
practice  a  freedom  of  line  is  acquired, 
and  more  will  be  taken  in  at  a  glance, 
imtil  a  fairly  distinct  mental  image  is 
retained  for  some  time, — long  enough 
to  work  up  a  fair  character  study. 

Naturally,  it  is  most  satisfactory  to 
start  on  some  of  the  more  lethargic 
animals  at  first,  but  even  they  have  a 
disconcerting  way  of  moving  at  just  the 


wrong  moment.  With  a  little  practice 
one  soon  comes  to  know  by  intuition 
whether  it  is  safe  to  start  a  study  or  to 
dash  off  a  short-hand  sketch.  Often  it 
will  pay  to  spend  some  time  watching 
for  those  little  characteristics  which  are 
so  distinctive  of  most  animals.  For 
instance,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  the  skeletons  of  a 
lion  and  a  tiger,  yet  the  difference  in 
their  carriage  is  evident  to  the  most 
casual  observer. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  nearly  all 
the  groups  of  animals  as  we  get  to  know 
them — each  species  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar carriage  and  mannerisms.  Anyone 
who  works  extensively  in  a  Zoological 
garden  soon  comes  to  know  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  individuals  just  as  though 
they  were  so  many  domestic  animals,  for 
there  is  considerable  difference  even  in 
the  dispositions  of  different  individuals 
of  the  same  species. 

How  different  from  the  domestic 
animals  they  are!  Broken-spirited  and 
cowed  as  most  of  them  seem,  it  only  re- 
quires an  accident  or  some  little  devia- 
tion from  the  usual  to  bring  out  the 
tense  wild  natiu^  that  smoulders  be- 
neath the  surface.  A  dog  may  by  some 
mischance  stray  into  a  building,  housing 
the  great  camivora,  and  each  one  is 
alert  in  an  instant,  with  eyes  blazing  and 
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PENCIL  SKETCHING  FROM  ANIMALS 


POOLE 


muscles  as  tense  as  coUed  springs,  until 
the  strange  intruder  passes  out  of  their 
sight.  Even  then  all  eyes  are  turned 
toward  the  direction  in  which  it  disap- 
peared, as  the  great  cats  nervously  pace 
back  and  forth. 

The  least  familiarity  on  the  part  of 
anyone  other  than  their  keeper  is  almost 
certain  to  result  in  a  display  of  that 
independent  savagery  that  is  their 
birthright.  Even  the  most  innocent 
appearing  and  mild-mannered  of  the 
deer  are  impatient  of  any  attempts  at 
undue  familiarity,  as  I  have  had  more 
than  one  occasion  to  prove. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  in  Central 
America,  I  attempted  to  enter  a  large 
cage  which  contained  a  varied  assort- 
ment of  native  animals.  A  young  and 
particularly  gentle  looking  white-tail 
buck  which  was  the  largest  denizen  of 
the  enclosure,  after  ascertaining  that  I 
carried  nothing  edible  to  him,  struck  me 
several  savage  blows  upon  the  chest  and 
shoulders  with  his  sharp  fore-feet,  and 
after  succeeding  in  knocking  off  my  hat, 
made  me  more  than  thankful  to  put  a 
thickness  of  stout  wire  netting  between 
us. 

On  another  occasion,  while  admiring 
a  handsome  roebuck  in  the  Philadelphia 
Gardens,  a  keeper  told  me  of  a  recent 
brush  which  he  had  with  this  self-same 
animal,  in  which  a  heavy  galvanized 
bucket  which  had  been  used  as  a  shield 
was  battered  into  uselessness  by  the 
furious  attacks  of  the  little  beast,  which 


was  scarcely  heavier  than  a  good-sized 
goat.  The  males  of  the  deer  family  in 
general  are  notorious  murderers  of  their 
own  kind  in  captivity. 

We  naturally  expect  little  else  than 
viciousness  from  some  of  the  carnivorous 
animals,  since  a  life  of  confinement 
seems  to  bring  aU  theu*  ferocious  nature 
to  the  fore.  In  spite  of  this,  I  have 
known  many  of  the  great  cats  which 
were  to  all  appearances  as  gentle  as 
kittens,  though  a  man  would  have  been 
helpless  in  their  clutches. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  everyone  who  has 
easy  access  to  a  Zoological  collection 
but  many  domestic  animals  and  pets 
make  most  interesting  models. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  raised  an  orphaned 
family  of  three  flying  squirrels,  and 
found  them  most  obliging  models,  as 
well  as  the  most  delightful  of  pets. 
Dxuing  the  greater  part  of  the  day  they 
seldom  stirred  from  the  section  of  hollow 
limb  in  which  they  lived;  but  at  night 
their  bright  eyes  and  gentle  ways  made 
many  friends.  They  were  by  no  means 
averse  to  taking  long  rides  all  rolled  up 
in  a  compact  ball,  in  my  overcoat  pocket. 

If  one  is  right  in  assuming  that  one  d 
our  objects  in  teaching  drawing  in  the 
schools  is  to  increase  the  enjoyment  of 
those  things  which  we  too  often  pass  by 
unobserving,  why  not  send  the  children 
to  the  Zodlogical  Gardens  with  pencil 
and  sketch-book  and  see  how  they  en- 
joy themselves. 
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ROSA  BONHEUR 


Rosa  Bonheur 

The  Great  Anihal  Painter 
LUCY  WILCOX 


A  FRENCH  critic  once  remarked 
that  no  woman  could  be  a  great 
artist;  and  that  the  more  she  was  artist, 
the  less  she  was  woman.  That  was 
fifty  years  ago,  and  perhaps  the  times 
have  changed,  but  the  remark  applies  in 
part  to  Rosa  Bonheur  the  great  animal 
painter. 

Rosa  Bonheur  was  born  in  Bordeaux 
in  1822.  Her  father  had  been  an  artist 
of  some  promise  in  his  youth  and  the 
professor  of  theories  which  were  ahead  of 
the  stiff,  academic  teaching  of  his  time. 
Poverty  and  the  revolutionary  turbu- 
lence of  the  French  people,  however, 
drove  him  into  the  more  lucrative  task 
of  giving  drawing  lessons. 

His  studio  seems  to  have  been  the 
nursery  as  well,  and  the  four  children 
played  about  the  floor  under  his  feet. 
Their  father  threw  them  lumps  of  clay 
and  gave  them  scissors  and  paper  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief,  and  the  studio  was 
littered  with  grotesque  clay  beasts  and 
rudely  cut  aaimals  and  men.  Now  and 
then  Raymond  Bonheur  gave  the  clay 
hunps  a  pinch  or  two  which  transformed 
them  into  dogs  or  rabbits  and  increased 
the  modelling  zeal  of  his  children. 

This  happy-go-lucky  existence,  where 
the  family  fortunes  were  sometimes 
saved  by  finding  a  franc  piece  under  the 
mass  of  papers,  came  to  an  end  when 
Rosa  was  eleven.  Her  mother  died  and 
the  father  sent  the  four  children  to  old 
Mere   Catherine,  who   was   to   see   to 


their  mental  and  bodily  welfare  and  set 
Rosa's  feet  on  the  path  of  independence 
by  making  her  a  seamstress. 


ROSA  BONHEUR 

The  minute  stitches  and  the  tiresome 
confinement  did  not  appeal  to  the  girl 
who  had  let  her  fancy  have  free  range  in 
such  plastic  material  a^  paper  and  clay. 
Sheand  her  instructress  suffered  equally, 
and  at  last  Raymond  Bonheur,  who  had 
married  again,  took  her  home  with  him 
and  arranged  to  have  her  sent  to  a 
boarding  school  in  Paris  and  paid  for  her 
tuition  by  giving  lessons  in  drawing 
there. 

This  arrangement  was  hardly  more 
satisfactory  than  the  former.  Rosa 
was  happy  enough  for  a  time,  but  her 
teachers  were  not.    She  refused  to  learn 


ROSA  BONHEUR 
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and  pointed  her  refusal  by  making  cari- 
catures of  the  professors  which  usually 
found  their  way  into  some  prominent 
place  on  the  wall,  or  even  on  the  ceil- 
ing. 

The  father  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do  with  his  daughter  and  finally  took 
her  home  where  for  a  time  she  resumed 
the  habits  of  her  childhood  and  played 
about  in  the  studio.  She  imitated  her 
father,  drew  with  diUgence  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  until  Raymond  Bonheur, 
looking  at  the  dark  head  bent  industri- 
ously over  the  board,  saw  the  real  bent 
of  her  nature,  and  thereafter  devoted 
himself  to  her  instruction. 

He  gave  her  the  best  training  of 
which  he  was  master,  sent  her  to  copy 
in  the  Louvre  from  the  works'of  the 
great  Masters,  made  her  sketch  from  the 
objects  in  his  studio. 

Her  copies  from  the  galleries  were 
remarkably  faithful  and  she  added  a 
Uttle  to  the  family  exchequer  by  the 
sale  of  some  of  them. 

Like  all  children,  Rosa  had  been  fond 
of  drawing  animals — the  kitten  that 
played  about  the  studio,  and  the  lazy, 
pug  dog  who  slept  in  the  street  door  all 
day.  Her  interest  in  this  was  re- 
awakened by  a  chance  sketch  she  had 
made  of  a  goat  as  he  was  being  driven 
down  the  street,  and  she  began  to  spend 
a  part  of  her  time  in  the  country  search- 
ing for  models.  Sometimes  she  repro- 
duced them  in  clay,  sometimes  in 
pencil,  and  any  quadruped  served  as  a 
sitter — a  rabbit  chewing  on  a  carrot,  a 
goat  asleep  in  the  grass,  a  little  calf  still 
unsteady  on  its  legs.  Her  search  for 
subjects  led  her  through  brambles  and 
hedges  and  muddy  fields  and  the  long 
periods  she  lay  watching  the  animals 
gave   her   a   fondness  and    an  under- 


standing of  them  which  was  unusual, 
especially  in  a  woman. 

By  the  time  she  had  reached  her 
seventeenth  year,  she  knew  that  it  was 
as  a  painter  of  animals  that  she  meant  to 
make  her  mark.  The  restless  eneigy 
which  had  characterized  her  childhood 
deepened  into  a  purpose  from  which 
neither  poverty,  convention  nor  con- 
venience could  turn  her  aside. 

Models  such  as  she  required  were 
scarce  in  Paris  and  she  was  forced  to 
resort  to  one  of  the  great  slaughter 
houses.  There  in  what  was  undoubt- 
edly the  roughest  and  most  hideous 
comer  of  the  city  she  worked  day  after 
day  for  many  months,  sketching  the 
animals  in  their  pens  and  visiting  the 
scenes  of  slaughter.  In  order  to  make 
accurate  anatomical  studies,  she  took 
home  cuts  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
animal  and  dissected  them  carefully  and 
studied  charts  and  drawings  showing  the 
muscles  and  bones. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  she  com- 
menced to  visit  the  cattle  and  horse 
fairs,  where  the  stock  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  brought  for  sale, 
and  where  in  the  dusty  open  space  be- 
tween the  stalls  they  exhibited  their 
paces  and  points. 

In  order  to  mingle  with  the  rough 
crowd  unmolested,  she  donned  men's 
clothes,  and  wore  them  when  at  work 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  With  her  short 
hair  and  her  slender  figure  she  easily 
passed  for  a  man,  and  many  of  her 
letters  show  that  she  picked  up  masculine 
habits  of  speech  and  thought. 

In  1841,  when  she  was  nineteen,  she 
exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  and 
attracted  favorable  attention  with  two 
little  groups,  one  of  a  rabbit  and  another 
of  sheep  and  goats. 
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In  the  following  year  she  was  also 
represented  by  several  statuettes,  and 
for  a  long  time  devoted  almost  as  much 
time  to  modelling  as  to  painting. 

For  the  next  five  or  six  years  she 
exhibited  regularly  in  the  Salon,  and  at 
various  times  the  work  of  her  sister  and 
her  two  brothers  also  appeared. 

Her  father  had  been  made  Director  of 
the  Government  School  of  Design  for 
Girls  in  Paris,  and  after  his  death,  Rosa 
became  Directress  and  gave  weekly 
lessons  in  drawing  and  design. 

Her  energy  was  tremendous.  The 
steaming,  fresh-plowed  fields  were  her 
bunting  ground.  Hour  after  hour  she 
lay  and  watched  the  oxen  stampng 
through  the  heavy  soil,  or  sketched 
sheep  as  they  cropped  in  the  meadows. 

Her  sketch  book  shows  animals  in 
every  conceivable  pose,  and  these  draw- 


ings, caught  in  a  moment,  exhibit  a 
sense  of  life  and  movement  which  is  to  a 
certain  extent  lost  in  the  finished  psinl^ 
ing. 

Her  first  large  picture  was  entitled 
"Labourage  Nivernais"  {Plowing  in  the 
Nivemab)  and  met  with  immediate 
recognition.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
French  government  and  now  hangs  in 
the  Luxembourg. 

In  1853,  she  completed  her  most 
famous  picture,  "  The  Horse  Fair, " 
for  which  she  had  made  preliminary 
studies  at  one  of  the  public  markets  in 
Paris  during  the  preceding  eighteen 
months.  Her  sketch  book  for  that 
period  shows  hundreds  of  sketches  of 
horses,  minute  studies  of  fetlocks,  the 
arch  of  a  tail,  the  position  of  a  hoof  as  it 
left  the  ground,  or  the  swell  of  a  muscle 
in  a  flank. 
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The  award  of  the  jury  in  that  year,  m 
vh*tue  of  which  Rosa  Bonheur  was 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  submit- 
ting her  work  to  the  examining  com- 
mittee previous  to  its  admission  to 
future  exhibitions,  entitled  her,  according 
to  French  usage,  to  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  This  decoration, 
however.  Napoleon  III  refused  to  give 
her  because  she  was  a  woman,  and  it  was 
not  until  five  years  later  that  the  Em- 
press Eugenie,  with  the  authority 
granted  her  by  the  temporary  absence 
of  her  husband,  finally  pinned  it  onto 
the  artist's  black  velveteen  jacket.  She 
was  the  first  woman  to  receive  this 
award  for  services  other  than  those 
performed  on  the  battlefield  or  in  hospi- 
tals. 

Landseer,  the  English  painter,  invited 
her  to  visit  England  and  she  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  her  stay  there.  Her 
pencil  was  very  active  and  three  paint- 
ings were  suggested  by  her  stay  in  the 
Highlands. 

'  The  following  year  she  bought  an 
estate  at  By,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleu  and  took  up  her  residence 
in  the  chateau  there. 

It  was  an  ideal  spot.  There  was 
ample  room  to  take  care  of  her  models 
and  they  increased  rapidly  in  niunber 
and  variety.  The  quiet  ordered  woods  of 
By  became  the  habitation  of  such  aUens 
as  monkeys,  wild  boars,  African  gazelles, 
yaks,  and  lions,  as  well  as  her  old  friends 
the  horse,  bull,  dog  and  deer. 

Incredible  tales  of  Mme.  Bonheur  and 
her  lions  were  noised  about  the  country- 
side and  she  became  an  object  of  respect 
and  veneration  to  the  natives  about 
Fontainebleu. 

The  Emperor  gave  her  permission  to 
hunt  and  fish  on  her  estate  and  in  the 


forest,  and  she  spent  much  of  her  time 
roaming  about  the  woods  in  search  of 
the  shyer  creatures.  On  moonlight 
nights  she  often  went  to  the  pools  of 
Fontainebleu  and  hid  in  the  bushes  to 
watch  patient  and  often  cold  hours  as 
the  animals  came  down  to  drink  and 
hold  their  strange  midnight  counsels. 

Certainly  animal  life  never  had  a  more 
minute  and  sympathetic  student  tiian 
the  slender  Uttle  painter  with  her  heavy 
shock  of  white  hair  and  her  strong, 
kindly  face. 

She  rarely  exhibited  now  but  her  time 
was  fully  taken  up  with  the  numerous 
commissions  which  poured  in  upon  her 
from  Europe  and  America. 

In  1893,  President  Camot  prevailed 
upon  her  to  exhibit  at  theWorld's  Fair  in 
Chicago,  and  this  was  the  occasion  of 
her  election  as  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  Half  the  kings  of  Europe  had 
already  bestowed  orders  and  decorations 
upon  her,  and  the  ill-fated  Maximillian 
presented  her  with  the  order  of  San 
Carlos  of  Mexico. 

As  she  grew  older  she  came  less  and 
less  to  Paris  and  withdrew  into  the 
solitude  of  By  with  her  one  companion, 
and  her  numerous  animal  friends. 

In  1899  she  appeared  once  more  in  the 
Salon  as  an  exhibitor,  with  a  pictinre 
entitled  "Cantel  Cow  and  Bull  of 
Auvergne."  Her  reappearance  was 
hailed  with  deUght  and  it  was  proposed 
to  bestow  upon  her  the  Medal  of 
Honour,  but  she  refused  to  accept  this 
decoration. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  she  was 
taken  ill  with  congestion  of  the  lungs 
and  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days  died  at 
her  chateau  at  By,  aged  seventy-seven. 

Rosa  Bonheur  attained  during  her 
Ufe  a  popularity  much  greater  than  that 
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of  Corot  or  Millias  or  Delacroix  or  any  standing  of  homely  things.    Her  animals 

of  her  great  contemporaries;  and  her  are  usually  performing  some  common- 

"Horse    Fair"    is    probably    as    well  place  task,  or  lying  down  in  rest.     She 

known  in  America  as  any  picture  by  any  painted  animals  as  a  farmer  who  knew 

artist.     Certainly,  it  can  be  found  ia  their  useful  qualities  and  their  habits, 

more  houses.  and  did  not  endow  them  with  the  tny8- 

Much  of  this  popularity  she  has  owed  terious  energy  of  Troyon  of  Bayre. 

to    the   circumstances   of   her   artistic  To  her  contemporaries,  at  least,  her 

career  and  to  the  interest  excited  by  her  life  lent  to  her  paintings  the  picturesque 

personahty;  some  of  it  among  the  mass  quahty  which  they  most  lacked;  and  it 

of    the  people,  to  her  rugged,  faithful  seemed  that  Bernaux's  dictum  that  a 

representation.    A    great    imagination  great  woman  is  the  most  interesting  of 

she  had  not;  but  she  did  have  under-  her  works,  was  true. 

Mrs.  Tillie  Doe  and  Her  Children 

A  Real  Dees  Stort 
BY  THE  EDITOR 

A  LITTLE  baby  deer  peeked  up  from 
among  the  ferns  and  wondered 
when  its  mother  was  going  to  return, 
for  she  bad  never  stayed  away  so  long 
before. 

At  last  footaei^s  were  heard  on  the 
trail,  and  another  peek  showed  someone 
very  unlike  Mother  Deer,  but  wearing 
such  a  pretty  blue  suobonnet.  Baby 
Deer  loved  the  blue  sunbonnet  so  that 
she  just  stood  up  and  looked  and  looked. 
And  the  Sunbonnet  Lady  was  so  sur- 
prised to  see  Uttle  Baby  Deer  that  she 
looked  and  looked  and  cuddled  the 
Baby  Deer  up  and  took  it  home,  for  she 
knew  that  Mother  Deer  had  been  chased 
by  the  hounds  and  could  never  return. 

Baby  Deer  was  put  in  a  warm  corner 
and  raised  on  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  grew 
year  by  year  into  a  beautiful  doe  with 
graceful  neck  and  slender  l^s  and  large 
eyea  aa  you  can  see  by  her  picture.    The  "R"-  tilue  doe 
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Sunbonnet  Lady  tied  a  white  ribbon  on 
her  neck  and  called  her  Tilly  Doe  and 
everywhere  the  Blue  Sunbonnet  went 
Tilly  Doe  was  sure  to  go. 

Tilly  Doe  just  grew  and  grew  until  she 
was  aB  b^  as  any  other  doe  and  she 
rambled  around  in  the  hills  and  made 
friends  with  the  wild  deer  herd.  She 
wondered  why  she  couldn't  coax  them 
to  come  and  eat  bread  and  grass  from 
the  Sunbonnet  Lady's  hands,  for  when- 
ever she  heard  the  Sunbonnet  Lady  call 
she  knew  that  there  was  something  good 
waiting  for  her,  and  it  took  only  a  few 
bounds,  and  a  sidewise  jump  over  the 
fence  to  reach  home. 

There  was  one  time  when  Tilly  Doe 
stayed  away  several  months  and  the 
Sunbonnet  Lady  called  and  called  but 
no  Tilly  Doe  came.  One  day,  however, 
after  the  calling,  who  should  come 
bounding  into  the  yard,  but  Tilly  Doe 
with  two  httle  fauns.    And  Tilly  Doe 


was  so  proud  of  them  that  she  brought 
them  right  up  to  the  Sunbonnet  Lady, 
so  tirnt  they  would  know  what  a  kind 
foster-mother  she  bad  been  and  what 
good  things  she  bad  in  her  hands  for 
baby  deer. 

Tilly  Doe  has  kept  bringijig  her 
babies  each  year  now  for  fourteen  years, 
never  letting  anyone  touch  them  but  the 
Sunbonnet  Lady  and  never  lettii^ 
strangers  come  near.  She  always  wears 
the  white  ribbon  on  her  neck,  for  no  one 
will  harm  her  when  they  see  the  ribbon, 
and  Tilly  Doe  stays  with  the  Sunbonnet 
Lady  a  good  part  of  each  year. 

One  year  Tilly  Doe  must  have  had  a 
family  reunion,  for  she  surprised  the 
Sunbonnet  Lady  by  bringing  seven  of 
her  family  of  all  different  ages  into  the 
yard;  while  two  others  too  bashful  to 
come  in  (just  like  some  children) 
stayed  outside  the  fence. 

Tilly  Doe,  like  all  Nature's  children, 
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knows  her  friends  and  any  little  boy  or 
girl  can  make  friends  with  the  wild 
creatures  if  they  will  be  patient  and  mild 
and  treat  them  kindly.  There  is  lots 
more  fun  in  having  a  real  live  deer  or  a 
real  live  bird  eat  out  of  your  hand,  than 
to  see  it  all  limp  and  lifeless  because  you 
pointed  a  gun  at  it  and  could  pull  a 
trigger. 

Whenever  you  think  you  want  to  hunt 
deer    remember    Tilly    Doe    and    her 


children,  for  you  wouldn't  want  to  spoil 
Mrs.  Tilly  Doe's  next  family  reimion;  as 
Tilly  Doe  is  a  real  deer  and  lives  near 
Geyserville,  Mendocino  Co.,  California, 
and  the  Sunbonnet  Lady  is  Mrs.  Lee 
who  lives  six  miles  east  of  Geyserville. 
It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  we 
could  see  Mrs.  Lee  throi^h  field  glasses, 
walking  on  the  hillside  with  Tilly  Doe 
and  two  little  Tilly  Does  following  her. 
As  Tilly  Doe  is  afraid  of  strangers  we 
could  see  the  pretty  procession  only  from 
a  far  way  off. 
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HOW  MANY  ANIMALS  CAN  YOU  MAKE  FROM  CUT  PAPER, 
FOLLOWING    THE    SAME    METHODS  AS  SHOWN  ABOVE? 

The  School  ArU  Maoatine  Alphabeticon,  January  199t 
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HOW  TO  DRAW  DEEI^ 


TWO    CURVEP 

ANOTHER 

/\                     \ 

LINES 

LINE   FOR 

\\              '    * 

FOR  THE  BOP/ 

THE  NECK 

THE  HEAP  EARS 
ANP  LEGS  APPEP 

.  A  few 
action  lines 
wilJ  make  active 
deer 


Arti^b  use  action  lines  when  drawing 


CAN  YOU  ILLUSTRATE  THE  STOBY  OF  TILLIE  DOE  WITH 
ACTION  LINE  DRAWINGS  LIKE  THOSE  IN  THIS  PICTURE? 


The  School  Arti  Magnnne  AlphQbeli<;ont  January  19tt 
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Thtse  (jrinnies  art  on  their  way,  ^o  jra w  ar\animal  thii  very  da 


Vou  too  car  draw  w(fh 
'      £as€  this  way 
Firsb  your  forms' 

then  drawing  bewmcs  PLAY 


Animals  \arae,au€Cr 

and  quatn^ 
In  this  manntr 
are  simple  to 
PRAW and  PAINT 


;     FIRST    BKETCHBD     BEFOBE    THE    DETAILS     ABE    1 
Tht  School  Aril  Uataiiiu  AlpluAtlinm.  Jmuary  IM* 
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First  Lessons  in  Object  Drawing 


C.  LOUISE  SCHAFFNER 


ALL  freehand  drawing  taught  in  the 
schools  may  readily  be  classified 
under  three  general  headings:  free 
expression,  design,  and  object  drawing. 

Although  the  first  two  divisions  are 
far  more  important  and  should  be  given 
much  more  emphasis  in  Kindergarten 
and  the  primary  grades  than  the  last 
one,  nevertheless,  object  drawing  has  a 
necessary  and  definite  part  to  play  in  the 
art  training  of  Uttle  children.  It  holds 
the  same  relation  to  drawing  as  a  means 
of  expression,  that  scales  and  exercises 
do  to  music,  single  letters  and  words  to 
oral  language,  or  speUing  and  penman- 
ship to  written  language. 

The  old  fashioned  way  of  teaching 
reading  and  writing  to  Uttle  beginners, 
giving  them  first  the  alphabet,  then 
words,  and  finally  short  sentences  with 
very  little  meaning  to  them,  was  most 
irksome  and  uninteresting.  The  newer, 
more  advanced  methods  that  begin  with 
interesting  reading  material,  letting  the 
children  read  sentences,  often  of  their 
own  creation,  from  the  first,  and  teaching 
the  words  and  letters  gradually  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  matter,  make 
for  better  results  and  happier  children. 

The  same  advanced  methods  are 
being  used  in  many  schools  in  the 
teaching  of  drawing,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
soon  become  universal. 

An  advanced  educator,  in  a  talk  to 
teachers  on  the  subject  of  reading,  made 
a  very  apt  comparison  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  old-fashioned  methods. 


He  said  that,  if  we  wished  some  one  to 
see  a  beautiful  view  through  a  window, 
we  could  hardly  expect  him  to  be  able 
to.  see  it  satisfactorily  if  we  continually 
insisted  on  calling  his  attention  to  the 
glass  in  the  window — to  its  spots,  de- 
fects, etc. 

This  comparison  applies  equally  well 
to  drawing.  We  cannot  expect  children 
to  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings 
freely,  to  enjoy  their  own  efforts,  nor 
appreciate  the  art  expression  of  others, 
if  we  constantly  call  their  attention  to 
technique.  The  old  fashioned  academic 
method  of  teaching  drawing  is  fast  giving 
place  to  the  newer,  more  rational 
methods  which  aim  to  encourage  and 
cultivate  the  desire  to  create,  and  which 
consider  technique,  or  object  drawing, 
merely  a  means  to  an  end. 

To  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  omit 
object  drawing  entirely  with  the  little 
children,  as  is  advocated  by  some 
drawing  teachers,  is  obviously  a  mistake, 
if  we  expect  to  remove  their  limitations 
and  give  them  freedom  of  expression,  as 
we  do  in  their  written  language,  when  we 
make  spelling,  penmanship  and  punctua- 
tion automatic.  No  one  can  really 
enjoy  a  view  through  a  window  if  the 
glass  is  covered  with  spots  and  blem- 
ishes. They  must  gradually  be  removed 
and  the  glass  made  clear  and  trans- 
parent. 

No  definite  lessons  in  object  drawing 
should  be  given  until  the  children  have 
had  many  opportunities  to  play  with  the 
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materials  and  have  made  many  efforts 
to  tell  something  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested. When  they  find  that  they  are 
unable  to  tell  what  they  wish  to, 
because  of  imfamiliarity  with  the  form, 
then  is  the  "psychological  moment"  to 
give  a  lesson  in  object  drawing. 

The  skill  acquired  by  the  experience 
should  always  be  applied  to  the  same 
problem  in  which  the  difficulty  occurred. 
If  the  class  is  trying  to  illustrate  a 
story,  for  example,  and  has  made  a 
failure  of  the  drawing  of  a  person  engaged 
in  some  activity,  a  child  or  the  teacher 
should  pose  in  the  desired  position,  and 
the  children  be  given  an  opportimity  to 
observe  and  draw  the  particular  pose 
without  anything  else  to  distract  their 
attention.  Then,  when  they  have 
formed  a  clear,  mental  picture,  another 
opportunity  may  be  given  to  illustrate 
the  story  in  which  the  action  occurred. 
The  difference  between  the  first  and  last 
attempts  will  be  most  surprising. 

All  children  love  beauty  and  will  be 
eager  to  attempt  to  reproduce  on  paper 
for  its  own  sake  any  object  of  beauty  or 
interest  that  is  shown  them.  Their 
enthusiasm  will  be  still  greater,  if  they 
know  that  a  good  result  will  be  utilized 
in  making  a  design  to  decorate  some 
object  they  are  making  in  their  occupa- 
tion or  construction  period.  If  they 
wish  to  decorate  a  box  or  book  cover,  for 
instance,  they  will  be  more  interested 
and  will  try  harder  to  make  a  good 
cutting  or  drawing  of  a  flower,  a  fruit,  a 
toy,  or  whatever  they  have  decided  to 
use  as  a  motive,  than  they  will  be  if  the 
object  is  presented  without  any  correla- 
tion. 

The  method  of  presentation  of  object 
drawing  will  be  determined  by  the 
teacher's  conception  of  its  pmrpose.    Is 


the  purpose  to  teach  children  skill  in 
copying  what  is  before  them  as  a  kodak 
does,  or  to  help  them  form  clear  mental 
images  of  familiar  forms  and  to  hold 
these  pictures  in  thought  so  that  they 
may  reproduced  at  will,  as  well  as 
training  the  eye  and  hand? 

When  the  writer  was  a  very  young, 
inexperienced  teacher,  she  was  told  by 
a  drawing  supervisor  that  models  or 
studies  should  be  placed  near  the  pupils, 
and  that  they  should  be  taught  to  look 
at  them  frequently  while  drawing,  in 
order  to  get  good  results.  Trying  to 
follow  the  instructions  of  her  superior, 
the  poor  teacher  was  terribly  worried 
because  the  children  would  not  look  at 
the  studies  after  they  had  started  to 
draw.  She  kept  admonishing  them 
until  they  also  were  worried  and  the 
lessons  were  complete  failures  and  a 
disappointment  to  everyone. 

This  problem  troubled  the  teacher  for 
a  long  time,  until  she  finally  had  it 
solved  for  her  in  a  Normal  Art  Class 
taught  by  a  good,  experienced  teacher 
who  had  an  understanding  of  children 
and  pedagogy,  as  well  as  of  drawing. 
She  explained  that  it  was  perfectly 
natural  for  little  children  to  look- at  an 
object,  form  as  definite  a  mental  picture 
as  each  particular  child  was  capable  of, 
and  then  draw  quickly  while  the  image 
was  fresh  and  clear  without  looking  at 
the  object  again,  until  the  picture  was 
finished.  She  said  she  believed  the 
object  or  study  should  always  be 
covered  or  entirely  removed  while  the 
children  are  drawing  and  brought  back 
when  the  drawings  are  finished  so  that 
comparisons  may  be  made  and  mistakes 
corrected.  She  beUeved  that  if  this 
method  of  visuaUzation  were  used  from 
Kindergarten  through  the  High  Schools 
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and  even  in  Art  Schools  the  results  would 
be  marvelous. 

Instead  of  producing,  as  the  old 
methods  have  done  for  years,  artists  who 
are  as  dependent  on  the  model  as  a 
cripple  is  on  his  crutch,  the  new  method, 
she  said,  would  produce  artists  who 
could  draw  and  paint  from  their  own 
mental  pictures  with  more  skill  and 
freedom  than  the  others  from  their 
models.     The  many  students  who  would 


receive  the  training  but  would  not  be- 
come artists,  would  become  more  obser- 
vant, and  would  be  able  to  apply  the 
result  of  their  training  to  whatever 
occupation  they  m^ht  pursue. 

This  was  a  great  revelation  to  the 
young  teacher  and  she  immediately  put 
the  method  into  practice  and  found  it  a 
great  success.  She  has  been  an  earnest 
advocate  of  it  ever  since. 


IHY  do  we  so  much  desire  to  improve  or  develop 
]  our  imagination  ?  Because  it  adds  the  element 
1  of  beauty  to  life;  because  it  gives  a  charm  to 
I  existence;  because  it  looks  ahead  and  builds 
I  upon  the  structure  of  reality,  the  castle  of  the 
I  future.  It  is  our  imagination  which  gives  us 
I  the  ideals  toward  which  we  toil;  the  hope  of 
I  improved  conditions  and  faith  in  eternal  and 
'  external  manifestation.  Imagination  is  the 
prophecy  of  the  future.  leon  elbert  landone 
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Animals  in  Gesso  Relief 


An  Old  Master*s  Medium  for  Modern  Craftswork 


RELIEF  surfaces  have  always  been 
sought  by  craftsmen  in  their  work 
to  create  surface  interest.  There  is 
nothing  more  interesting  in  surface 
enrichment  than  low  relief  design.  I 
accent  "low  relief"  because  more 
students  of  design  or  modeling  stumble 
over  the  use  of  modeled  surfaces,  partic- 
ularly when  applied  to  the  decoration 
of  objects,  than  over  any  other  treat- 
ment. It  is  almost  impossible  for  one 
in  the  discovery  of  a  medium  that 
creates  height  of  surface  to  avoid  be- 
coming so  interested  in  reUef  possibili- 
ties that  he  overdoes  the  modeUng. 
The  tendency  is  to  build  up  the  surfaces 
so  that  they  are  too  high  or  too  natural- 
istic and  so  that  the  decoration  is  not 
related  or  unified  with  the  surface  it  is 
supposed  to  decorate. 

The  student  needs  only  to  see  the 
Roman  and  Greek  bas-reliefs  cut  flat 
and  close  to  the  marble  surface,  or  the 
Egyptian  carvings  on  stone,  or  the 
Aztec  or  other  primitive  relief  decora- 
tions to  recognize  that  truly  decorative 
chaste  design  in  relief  is  that  which  does 
not  detract  or  change  the  contour  of  the 
surface,  but  enhances  the  shape  of  the 
object  by  retaining  and  considering  the 
established  and  surface  direction  as  a 
part  of  every  relief  part  added. 

No  designer  is  completely  trained  or 
efficient  without  a  knowledge  of  design- 
ing in  relief  or  in  three  dimensions.     So 


many  students  and  school  departments 
treat  of  design  only  in  the  flat,  that  is, 
designs  that  are  considered  in  breadth 
and  height  and  not  including  thickness. 
Some  form  of  design  modeUng  should  be 
considered  in  every  design  course; 
pottery  or  leather  modeling,  wood  or 
plaster  carving,  the  artificial  clays  or 
gesso  work,  all  oflFer  good  avenues  for  the 
teacher  of  design. 

Gesso  modeling  of  all  the  relief  pro- 
cesses is  possibly  the  least  known,  but 
once  used  it  becomes  so  fascinating  and 
oflFers  such  a  wide  range  of  possibilities 
that  it  is  bound  to  become  a  very  prac- 
tical school  handicraft.  The  great  ad- 
vantage for  school  work  is  its  simplicity 
of  use.  The  thick  paste  is  dripped  from 
a  brush,  a  method  of  brush  modeling, 
until  the  desired  relief  or  shape  is 
obtained  and  this  surface  then  dries  with 
a  texture  like  ivory  and  a  hardness  Uke 
stone.  The  practicability  of  the  medium 
is  that  it  can  be  attached  to  anv  surface 
rough  or  smooth,  the  smooth  surfaces 
being  given  a  thin  coating  of  ordinary 
shellac  to  receive  the  gesso. 

Now  this  material  is  not  one  of  these 
fad  materials  that  we  find  jumping  into 
the  market  occasionally,  and  supposedly 
produced  to  fan  the  waning  interest  of 
spasmodic  craftsworkers  into  renewed 
purchasing  efforts,  but  is  an  old  time, 
old  masters*  medium,  one  of  those 
things  that  has  dropped  out  of  use  for 
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ages  but  has  been  found  by  experiment     Bowl.    Consider  a  design  for  the  center 


to  be  wonderfully  adapted  to  present- 
day  use. 

The  old  masters  labored  through 
many  inconveniences  for  their  working 
materials,  and  ground  their  colors  with 
elaborate  care  and  with  crude  equipment. 
We  marvel  at  their  results  and  little 
realize  that  the  thoughtful  preliminary 
preparations  of  their  hand-made  can- 
vases and  brushes  had  much  to  do  with 
the  proper  approach  to  their  work  and 
impelled  successful  completion. 

The  old  master  craftsmen  or  painters 
who  prepared  gesso  for  the  relief  borders 
or  halos  that  encircled  their  angel 
figures  for  the  cathedral  paintings,  or 
for  those  wonderful  altar  decorations, 
prepared  their  gesso  with  infinite  care, 
seeking  this  material  or  that  from  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  world  requiring  many 
day's  journey  in  the  sea-going  caravel  or 
the  caravan  from  another  country. 
They  secured  their  glue  by  boiling  down 
strips  of  parchment,  while  today  we 
purchase  our  glue  in  prepared  form. 

Venetian  craftsmen  have  for  years 
decorated  frames  and  chests  with  won- 
derful foliated,  growing  designs  with 
quaint  creatures  dwelling  in  various 
niches  of  the  designs,  these  forms  being 
all  made  in  gesso.  In  turn,  draftsmen 
of  France  have  adapted  it  to  many  uses 
and  Sir  Walter  Crane  has  produced  very 
excellent  wall  panels  for  the  interiors  of 
many  of  the  fine  mansions  in  England, 
and  now  we  have  tried  and  tested  it  in 
America,  and  a  number  of  the  large  art 
schools,  finding  it  a  splendid  medium, 
have  introduced  it.  Here  are  presented 
a  series  of  decorative  animal  problems 
to  be  worked  out  in  gesso  for  the  crafts- 
man or  for  schoolroom  use. 

Decorative    Squirrel    for    Nut 


of  the  bowl  as  well  as  a  small  border  for 
the  edge  or  outside  of  bowl.  If  the  bowl 
is  circular,  the  inside  motif  should  be 
circular  in  mass  and  fill  the  circle  space 
decided  upon  in  close  shapes.  The 
design  is  then  traced  or  sketched  in 
pencil  upon  the  wood  after  it  is  sUghtly 
shellaced.  With  a  medium  sized  brush 
the  large  surfaces  of  the  squirrel,  leaves 
or  flowers  of  the  design  are  covered  with 
gesso  and  more  dripped  on  these  areas 
as  it  gradually  dries  until  the  right  low 
relief  height  is  obtained. 

Lines  and  additional  details  are  then 
added  afterwards  with  a  very  fine  brush, 
as  the  gesso  gathering  on  the  brush 
causes  it  to  become  thicker  in  the  point. 

After  the  gesso  is  completely  dry,  a 
thin  wash  of  oil  paint,  gray-green  or 
blue  in  color  made  with  gasoline  is 
brushed  over  the  entire  surface  and  the 
surplus  wiped  away  with  a  cloth.  This 
leaves  some  of  the  gasoline  wash  in  the 
crevices  giving  a  fine  quality  to  the 
entire  surface. 

Deer  Design  for  Celluloid  Mir- 
ror Back,  Plan  a  deer  design  with 
decorative  trees  for  a  circular  mirror 
back.  Avoid  running  or  action  in 
animals  for  decorative  purposes.  Static 
designs  are  the  best  for  surface  decora- 
tion. The  design  should  be  carefully 
traced  onto  the  celluloid  and  a  thin  coat 
of  picture  varnish  or  clear  shellac 
applied  to  the  design  space.  The  gesso 
should  then  be  placed  as  usual  with  the 
brush  and  built  up  gradually  until  the 
design  is  complete. 

Animal  Design  for  Glass  Lamp 
Shade.  The  glass  panels  of  a  lamp 
shade  should  be  removed  from  the  metal 
frame  and  decorated  with  gesso  while 
flat.    A  thin  coat  of  clear  shellac  or 
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varnish  should  precede  the  appUeation 
of  gesso.  Flat  colored  glass  beads  or 
mother-of-pearl  can  be  combined  into 
the  designs  in  many  interesting  ways. 

Rabbit  Design  for  Easter  Basket. 
A  basket  with  closely  woven  strands 
should  be  used  for  the  gesso  application. 
A  carefully  completed  design  on  paper 
may  necessarily  be  used  as  a  guide  if  the 
strands  are  coarse.  The  gesso  will  show 
the  influence  of  the  basketry  as  it  dries, 
but  this  will  help  to  unify  it  with  the 
surface. 

Animal  Design  for  a  Gesso  Bowl 
OR  Vase.  A  bottle  or  discarded  cup  or 
bowl  can  be  covered  on  the  outside  with 
a  thin  layer  of  putty  or  gesso.  Over 
this  surface  gesso  animals  in  border  or 
motif  shapes  can  be  placed.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  put  on  so  much 
gesso  that  it  will  run  when  the  bowl  or 
vase  is  turned.  Shapes  of  bottles  or 
bowls  can  be  changed  when  the  first 
layer  of  putty  or  gesso  is  put  on. 

Pendants,  Curtain  Pulls,  Beads, 
Box  Handles,  etc.  Putty  clay  or 
thick  gesso,  wood  or  cardboard  is  cut 
or  formed  a  little  smaller  than  the 
finished  shape.  It  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  gesso.  A  second  or  third  layer 
is  added  if  needed  and  then  the  decora- 


tion added  with  a  small  brush  dipped 
into  gesso.  A  pin  or  stick  should  be 
inserted  into  small  objects  to  permit 
handUng  and  turning  of  surfaces  while 
being  worked  upon. 

In  former  articles  the  method  of 
preparing  gesso  has  been  given  so  that 
we  have  been  concerned  in  this  article 
only  with  the  new  applications  of  gesso. 
It  is  hoped  that  before  long,  gesso  may 
be  purchased  the  same  as  any  other 
artist  material,  for  not  all  artists  are  able 
or  have  the  facilities  for  concocting  and 
mixing  recipes.* 

To  those  who  delight  in  various 
decorative  mediums,  gesso  will  present 
another  valuable  quaUty  in  that  it  is 
convenient  to  use  as  the  brushes  are 
easily  washed  clean  in  water. 

The  oil  substance  in  the  gesso  rises 
and  coats  the  surface  as  it  dries  pro- 
ducing a  waterproof  surface.  It  gives  a 
much  more  interesting  surface  than  a 
fiat  painted  or  enameled  surface  only, 
and  aflFords  greater  detail  in  pendants 
and  forms  than  the  hardening  artificial 
clays  that  have  been  used.  It  promises 
to  be  a  very  popular,  practical  crafts 
material  both  for  the  student  and  pro- 
fessional worker,  adaptable  for  the  play 
work  problem  or  the  dignified  master 
craftsman  appUeation. 


*Since  this  article  toas  written  information  has  been  received  that  "Reliefo,*'  an  improved  gesaOtCan  he  purchoMed  in 
eight  different  colors  from  the  American  Crayon  Company,  presenting  unlimited  possibilities  for  the  craftsman  andttacher. 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere 

TEACHERS  EVERYWHERE  ARE  INVITED  TO  SEND  IN  ORIGINAL  IDEAS    AND   ALPHABETICON   MATERIAL 

FOR    THIS   DEPARTMENT.       THE    EDITOR   IS    GLAD    TO   CONSIDER   ANYTHING    SUBMITTED    AND    WILL 

PUBLISH  IT  IF  POSSIBLE.      HELPS  FOR  THE  GRADE  TEACHERS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIRED 


DOWEL  STICK  ANIMALS 

FRANK  B.  ELL 

This  page  of  interesting  little  animals 
probably  received  their  first  inspiration  from 
the  Totem  Poles  of  the  Alaskan  Indians.  At 
any  rate,  it  shows  an  easy  way  for  boys  handy 
with  their  pocket-knives  to  cut  quaint  toys  out 
of  dowel  sticks.  These  animals  shown  here 
were  cut  from  dowel  sticks  about  one  inch  in 
diameter. 

If  the  progressive  steps  shown  are  followed, 
the  cutting  is  easy.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  hold  to  an  extremely  naturalistic  inter- 
pretation, but  rather  a  toy  worked  out  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  design.  These  toys  would 
make  interesting  gifts  for  baby  brother  or 
sister,  and  may  be  colored  in  various  ways. 

ANIMAL  PROJECTS  FOR 
CHILDREN 

BLANCHE  CAHOON 

A  page  of  animals  adapted  to  geometric 
forms  are  shown  by  Miss  Blanche  Gaboon, 
Boise,  Idaho.  Such  animal  designs  are  very 
useful  for  adaptation  to  weaving  or  textile 
work.  Note  how  the  general  character  of  the 
animals  has  been  retained  throughout  the 
whole  drawing. 

Several  strips  of  animals  done  in  free  cutting 
by  Third  grade  children  are  also  shown.  This 
work  is  a  splendid  way  to  drill  children  in  the 
main'featuresof  various  animals,  as  after  several 
attempts  they  learn  and  remember  the  main 
difference  between  animals  such  as  a  squirrel 
and  rabbit,  or  fox  and  bear. 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  PARTY 

MARGARET  MITCHELL  CARLSON 

Two  well  drawn  pages  full  of  suggestions  for 
Mother  Goose  holiday  characters  are  sent  by 
Mrs.  Carlson.  Any  section  of  the  drawings, 
such  as  the  Three  Blind  Mice,  would  make  good 


material  for  use  in  blackboard  work,  cut  paper 
and  place  cards. 

A  good  problem  for  the  children  would  be  to 
read  the  wording  found  at  the  bottom  of  these 
pictures  and  then  ask  the  children  to  draw  in 
crayons  some  of  the  characters  mentioned. 

ANIMAL  DESIGNS 

LOUISE  D.  TESSIN 

Animals  of  all  kinds  worked  out  in  decorative 
form  ere  shown  by  Miss  Louise  Tessin.  The 
page  of  animal  designs  gives  a  good  idea  as  to 
the  right  way  to  treat  animals  in  poster  work 
or  iUustration.  Such  designs,  free  from  any 
attempt  at  modeling,  focus  all  the  artist's 
attention  on  the  construction  and  values. 

Designs  from  this  page,  copied  on  the  board 
in  ouMine  could  be  used  by  the  children  as 
suggestions  for  sandtables,  cut  paper  posters 
or  story  illustrations.  On  a  second  page  Miss 
Tessin  shows  how  such  designs  may  be  adapted 
to  the  illuminated  style  of  poems.  Work  that 
children  all  like  is  that  where  the  teacher  reads 
a  short  poem  and  requests  them  to  illustrate  it 
from  their  own  viewpoint. 

If  you  haven't  done  this,  try  if  for  variation. 

BORDER  CUT-OUTS 

MARGUERITE  W.  HAGAR 

Miss  Hagar  sends  in  two  pages  of  unusual 
cut-out  borders.  Children  never  tire  of  the 
method  of  producing  endless  lines  of  animal 
fold  by  means  of  folded  paper  and  scissors. 
Besides  affording  interesting  work  it  trains  the 
little  artist  in  the  important  featiure  of  contours 
and  mass  forms. 

The  use  of  colored  paper  would  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  such  work  and  is  a  good  way  of 
producing  decorative  strips  with  which  to 
decorate  the  space  at  the  top  of  the  black- 
board. Children  may  be  taught  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  measure  and  unity  by  this 
method. 
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A  BEAR  STORY 
MRS.  F.  E.  KEMP 

NothiDg  ever  equals  the  character  and 
originality  of  the  work  produced  by  the  younger 
children.  Many  profeasional  designers  and 
interior  decorators  depend  upon  frequent  study 
of  children's  origiiial  drawings  for  unique 
ideas  in  decoration.  They  realize  the  hamper- 
ing influence  of  becoming  "too  professional." 

A  page  like  the  one  of  Mr.  Bear  and  bis 
friend   is  worthy    of   some   study.    Though 
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rough  in  execution  what  could  be  bet(«r  than 
the  picture  showing  Mr.  Bear  contentedly 
raking  his  garden?  With  this  is  ahown  Mrs. 
Kemp's  system  of  making  the  drawing  of  beara 
easy  to  do, 

ANIMAL  POSTERS 
JESSIE  TODD  AND  HILDA  OLSON 
The  posters  for  "  Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week  " 
are  fine  examples  in  correlation.  Children 
could  be  asked  to  write  a  composition  on  some 
pet  they  have  at  home  or  on  animals  in  general. 
Cut  paper  illustrations  could  be  made  t«  illus- 
trate these,  or  posters  sinular  to  those  shown 

The  composition  used  in  these  posters  is 
unusually  good  for  Third  Grade  children  and 
could  be  copied  to  advantage  by  some  of  our 
older  artists.    CoIdtb  used  add  greatly  to  the 

effect  of  the  original. 

AN  EASTER  BASKET 

CATHERINE  M.  RICHTER 

The  Easier  Basket  shown  by  Mrs.  Richler 

is  easily  constructed  and  when  made  has  a 
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variety  of  uses.  It  is  so  made  that  it  will  stand 
up  as  a  table  decoration  or  a  little  table  favor. 
A  pleasing  Easter  Table  decoration  could  be 
made  by  constructing  a  large  basket  of  the 
style  shown  for  a  centerpiece,  holding  flowers 
and  eggs,  and  making  a  number  of  small  ones 
for  each  individual.  Various  animals  may  be 
worked  up  by  this  method. 

DIANA 

Another  page  of  decorative  work  by  Ted 
Swift  IS  shown  this  month.  There  are  some 
very  good  suggestions  in  it  as  to  leaf  and  tree 
rendering  as  well  as  design  composition.  For 
older  students,  as  in  high  schools,  it  is  an  inter- 
esting problem  to  take  some  naturalistic  photo- 
graph or  drawing  and  render  it  in  this  technique. 
Several  failures  may  follow,  but  persistence  will 
help  to  develop  an  individual  style  of  work. 

PETS 

The  original  poem  and  illustration  by  Miss 
Bacheler  show  a  simple  way  to  produce  an 
effective  page.  Children  never  tire  of  silhou- 
ettes as  they  are  readily  grasped  by  the  younger 
minds.  Most  grown-ups  are  also  attracted  by 
silhouettes  as  they  afford  a  relaxation  from 
more  elaborate  techniques. 

The  more  children  are  encouraged  to  study 
and  work  in  silhouette,  the  better  artists  they 
will  be. 

FROM  EUROPE 

A  page  of  goats  sketched  from  life  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  by  students  of  Professor 
Elssner  of  Dresden  is  shown  this  month.  This 
work,  done  in  pastel  and  crayon,  is  a  rapid 
method  of  transferring  the  artist's  impressions 
of  the  all  too  restless  models.  Work  from 
animals  in  watercolor  or  oils  would  be  quite 
difficult  to  the  average  artist,  unless  perchance 
the  model  was  soimd  asleep. 


From  Seattle  comes  an  INTERESTING 
BOOKLET  based  on  the  history  of  the  famous 
Peter  Rabbit.  A  page  of  sheets  taken  from  it 
are  shown  this  month.  Miss  Florence 
Brumbaugh,  Manual  Arts  teacher  of  the  West 
Queen  Anne  School,  writes  the  following: 

'*Our  second  grade  children  read  Peter 
Rabbit  and  then  proceeded  to  cut  out  pictures 
illustrating  its  most  interesting  sections. 
These  pictures  were  first  cut  from  scratch  paper 
and  when  satisfactory  were  then  cut  out  of 
colored  paper  and  made  into  a  little  book. 
Each  child  contributed  a  page  made  entirely  by 
himself. " 

Miss  Ida  Hatch,  room  teacher,  co-operated 
with  Miss  Brumbaugh. 

OTHER  PETER  RABBIT  PICTURES 
came  from  Mips  Jessie  Todd  of  Duluth,  Minn. 
A  splendid  collection  of  crayon  pictures  made 
by  First  Grade  children,  directed  by  the  various 
grade  teachers,  was  sent  along.  Six  of  the 
cleverest  ones  are  shown.  They  are  especially 
interesting  from  the  viewpoint  of  action, 
which  is  something  children  generally  manage 
to  obtain.  The  only  one  not  quite  "  up  to  par  " 
in  this  respect  is  that  showing  the  gardener  and 
Peter.  While  a  little  more  speed  might  have 
been  shown  on  the  part  of  both  participants,  it 
is  possible  that  Peter  believed  in  the  effective- 
ness of  a  stealthy  retreat. 

ANIMAL  AND  BIRD  POSTERS  made 
in  the  Summer  School  of  Applied  Arts 
in  Chicago  show  the  possibilities  of  using 
some  of  the  animals  printed  in  this  month's 
School  Arts.  The  markings  of  birds  and 
animals  are  so  decorative  in  most  cases,  that  it 
requires  but  little  variation  to  make  them  into 
splendid  posters.  No  teacher  shoidd  be  without 
prints  or  books  showing  animal  life  in  color  or 
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black  and  whiU,  for  the  etudenU  to  uae  con- 
stantly in  their  art  work. 

Three  Aniwal  Drawing  Paoeb  are  printed 
this  month,  made  with  the  especial  idea  of 
helping  to  make  animal  drawing  easier  for 
children.  There  are  many  of  use  to  "grown 
upa"  who  have  trouble  drawing  animale,  and 
we  welcome  anything  that  will  make  them 
easier  to  put  on  paper  or  blackboards. 

The  page  of  Gbinnibs  shows  a  very  simple 
way  of  arriving  at  a  picture  of  an  apparently 
difficult  animal.  Between  horns,  feet  that 
resemble  that  of  a  horse,  and  a  nose  that  might 
look  like  anything  when  we  have  finished  draw- 
ing it,  many  of  us  hesitate  before  drawing  a 
deer  or  a  reindeer  offhand.  Try  the  sugges- 
tions given  on  this  page  and  see  what  happens. 

Action  Lines  used  in  the  drawing  of  deer 
are  shown  on  a  second  page.  While  action 
lines  are  used  by  all  profession als,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  many  beginners  are  tempted  to  put 
in  all  the  details  as  they  go  along.  This  is 
always  disastrous  to  good  results  as  regards 
action,  composition  and  proportion. 

The  drawing  of  deer  in  various  poses  becomes 
a  great  deal  easier  when  the  plan  shown  is 
followed. 
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A  good  problem  would  be  that  of  copying 
this  page  on  the  blackboard  and  having  the 
children  copy  it  as  well  as  possible.  Then  ask 
them  to  draw  the  deer  in  some  new  poses,  using 
action  lines.  Students  will  enjoy  this  and  will 
gain  some  good  ideas  for  future  work. 

Mas.  Dkf.r  At4D  Babv  Deer  give  us  a  page 
that  will  be  useful  in  construction  work.  They 
are  simple  to  make  and  may  be  fastened  to- 
gether with  round  headed  brass  paper  fasteners. 
A  new  idea  in  the  body  constructJoa  is  shown  in 
the  lower  right  hand  comer.  This  helps  give 
the  deer  more  roundness. 

BiLLT  ficLLpROG  sent  in  by  Miss  Cowlin, 
gives  us  a  good  example  of  cut  paper  work 
against  a  gray  background.  Poems  read  by  the 
Uacher  may  be  illustrated  in  this  way  by  chil- 

OUREARLYDESIGNERSANDCRAFTS- 
MEN  were  not  concerned  with  easel  pictures. 
They  took  the  things  around  them  and  used 
them  in  designs  made  especially  to  fit  their 
ornaments  and  utensils.  Too  close  a  similarity 
to  thesubjectreprescntedwas  avoided  by  them. 
This  resulted  in  pleasing  designs,  many  of 
which  have  been  inspirations  to  our  modem 
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designeTS.  The  rhythm  of  line  and  decorative 
rendering  of  the  pagee  shown  this  month  are 
worthy  of  study. 

Not«  the  fine  radiation  in  the  page  of  designs 
from  early  Greek  Vases  sent  in  by  Mr.  Holt. 
This  is  true  of  every  one  shown  on  tlie  page. 

A  page  of  designs  taken  from  various  sources 
IB  also  shown.  The  decorative  method  of 
applying  them  is  shown  in  the  photograph  of 
the  vaae.  Although  the  designs  are  very 
decorative,  the  characteristics  of  each  are 
retained.  In  the  page  of  Peruvian  designs,  the 
removal  from  the  original  source  is  greater,  but 
the  drawing  of  tlie  cat  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
work,  worthy  of  any  designer. 

BYZANTINE  DESIGNS  are  always  of  inter- 
est. The  page  giving  the  animals  and  the  pillars 
they  decorate  do  not  begin  to  show  the  beauty 
of  the  original  work  incised  in  the  soft  stone. 
Note  the  animal  heads  forming  the  four  upper 
comers  of  the  pillars  and  also  those  at  the  foot. 


VALENTINE  TIME  is  with  us  again. 
Already  children  are  busy  planning  them  out. 
Some  very  good  cuUpaper  ideas  for  the  little 
designers  are  shown  this  month.  The  booklet 
was  light  tan  and  the  heart  and  cord,  red.  The 
heart  was  medium  blue  with  a  white  bird  and  a 
small  red  heart  pasted  on.  The  note  paper  was 
also  medium  blue  with  a  light  blue  design  on  it; 
and  the  crate  shown  was  of  cream  paper, 
folded  together,  enclosing  a  red  heart. 

These  were  sent  in  by  Miss  Alice  Bishop  of 
New  London,  Conn. 

A  NOVEL  VALENTINE,  showing  a 
messenger  with  a  real  letter  in  his  hand  gives  a 

new  idea  for  the  ambitious  artists  to  work  out. 
The  little  figure  may  be  made  of  cut  paper  or 
inked  In  heavy  outline  and  colored  with  paints 
or  crayons.  A  httle  slit  should  be  made  at  the 
fingers  to  hold  the  letter.  The  envelope  should 
be  made  of  paper  that  will  fold  easily  and  a 
little  message  written  and  put  inside  of  it. 
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New  Books  for  Teachers  and  Students 


PERSPECTIVE  is  a  concise  book  on  this  subject  written  by  Archibald 
Stanley  Percival,  M.A.,  M:B.  As  he  says:  "Several  books  have  been  written 
on  Perspective,  but  while  some  are  too  voluminous  for  the  amateur,  others  are 
obsciu*e  or  inacciu*ate." 

In  this  book  the  Art  School  rules  have  been  concisely  explained;  and  the 
illustrations  given  should  remove  every  diflSculty  in  their  application. 

The  publishers  are  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Fourth  Ave.  and  30th  St.,  New 
York.     Price,  postpaid,  $1.75. 

BETTER  CITIZENSHIP  THROUGH  ART  TRAINING  by  Mina  McLeod 
Beck  is  a  book  which  helps  to  make  clear  that  art  is  more  than  pictures  in  colors, 
that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  city  planning,  architecture,  costume  design,  interior 
decoration  and  landscape  gardening.  It  is  a  splendid  book  for  those  who  wish 
to  bring  art  into  closer  contact  with  the  many  phasesof  oiu*  everyday  life.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  C.  McCIurg  and  Co.,  Chicago,  lU.    Price,  postpaid,  $1.40. 

LETTERING  FOR  DRAFTSMEN,  ENGINEERS  AND  STUDENTS  by 
Chas.  W.  Reinhardt  is  another  book  put  out  by  the  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  That  it 
has  been  of  much  practical  value  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  book  is  now  in  its 
fifty-fourth  thousand.  It  meets  the  demand  for  a  book  showing  how  to  letter 
such  work  as  maps  and  plans  quickly  and  clearly.     Price,  postpaid,  $1.40. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  FOR  BEGINNERS  by  Chas.  H.  BaUey, 
Director  of  Manual  Arts,  Iowa  Teachers  CoUege,  is  a  paper  covered  book  with  90 
pages  of  well  written  and  well  illustrated  instruction.  The  publishers  are.  Manual 
Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.     Price,  postpaid,  $0.75. 

STENCILING  by  Adelaide  Mickel  of  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  is 
also  published  by  the  Manual  Arts  Press.  Beginning  with  instruction  on  how  to 
design  stencils,  it  gives  ideas  and  problems  appropriate  for  the  different  grades  in 
elementary  and  high  schools.  Both  illustrations  and  reading  matter  are  easily 
understood  and  to  the  point.     Price,  postpaid,  $0.95. 

PATTERN  MAKING  by  Edw.  M.  McCracken  and  Chas.  H.  Sampson  is 
published  by  the  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  of  New  York.  It  contains  111  pages  of 
working  drawings  and  clearly  written  instruction.  The  course  is  planned  to  meet 
the  demand  for  such  problems  in  technical,  trade  and  vocational  schools.  Price, 
postpaid,  $2.20. 
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HANDCRAFT  PROJECTS  by  Frank  I.  Solar,  Instructor  of  Manual  Training, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  comprise  a  set  of  six  packets  each  containing  about  ten  problems 
in  Wood  Work.  The  problems  are  each  on  a  separate  sheet  to  afford  easy  distri- 
bution among  students  and  contain  brief  directions  for  cutting  out  stock  and 
carrying  out  the  successive  steps.  They  include  everything  from  a  mouse  trap  to 
an  aeroplane.  Published  by  the  Bruce  Pub.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Price,  post- 
paid, $1.40. 

PROBLEMS  IN  WOOD  WORK  by  Edward  F.  Worst,  Supervisor  of  Manual 
Training  in  Chicago,  is  a  well  printed  book.  Now  in  its  second  edition,  it  contains 
ten  chapters  fuU  of  splendid  problems  and  illustrations.  This  new  volume  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  chapter  on  the  making  of  Electric  Lamps  and  Parchment 
shades.  An  emphasis  is  placed  throughout  the  book  on  the  combination  of  various 
materials.  Bruce  Pub.  Co.  are  the  publishers  of  this  interesting  work.  Price, 
postpaid,  $2.65. 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE  by  Jas.  A.  Pratt,  Du-ector  of  the  Williamson 
School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  is  a  book  of  over  300  pages  and  200  illustrations.  It 
is  intended  as  a  text  book  presenting  the  fundamentals  of  the  machinist's  trade.  Its 
problems  begin  with  bench  work  and  go  on  through  the  various  machines  such  as 
grinder,  milling  machine  and  scraper.  The  publishers  are  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  of 
New  York.    Price,  postpaid,  $2.65. 

LABORATORY  GLASS  BLOWING  is  a  handbook  by  Bernard  D.  Bolas. 
It  contains  some  very  practical  helps  in  the  work  found  in  the  usual  laboratory. 
The  explanations  concerning  various  methods  are  very  clearly  written  so  that  a 
novice  will  find  no  difficulty  in  carrying  them  out.  Publishers,  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

HARNESS  REPAIRING  is  put  out  by  Bruce  Pub.  Co.  In  it,  the  author, 
Louis  M.  Roehl,  Supervisor  of  Farm  Shop  Work,  College  of  Agricultm^,  New 
York,  gives  twenty-two  definite  problems  in  practical  harness  work.  This  book 
meets  a  growing  demand  in  agricultural  coUeges  for  specific  information  along  the 
lines  of  farm  shop  work  for  boys.     Price,  postpaid,  $1.15. 

FARM  BALCKSMITHING  by  John  F.  Friese,  Head  of  Machine  Shop, 
Technical  High,  St.  Cloud,  Minn,  is  also  a  good  vocational  book.  Its  piu*poses  are 
two-fold.  It  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  direct  instruction  for  farmers  and  also  for 
teachers  of  farm  blacksmithing.  It  contains  57  halftones  and  3  full  page  working 
drawings.     Publishers,  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  lU.    Price,  postpaid,  $1.40. 

A  splendid  book  for  draftsmen  is  found  in  the  ESSENTIALS  OF  DRAFTING 
by  Carl  Svenson,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Drawing  in  Ohio  State 
University.  It  is  a  text  book  on  Mechanical  and  Machine  Drawing  with  chapters 
of  material  stresses,  machine  construction  and  weight  estimating.  The  problems 
are  well  illustrated.  The  book  is  published  by  the  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  20  Park 
Place,  New  York,     Price,  postpaid,  $1.65. 
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Editorial  Viewpoint 

WHY  AMERICAN  ART  HOPS  ALONG  ON  ONE  LEG 

MUSIC  is  studied  and  loved  the  world  over  and  the  ambition  of  the  Americaa 
home,  whether  it  be  in  the  mountain  hamlet  or  city  mansion,  is  to  have 
music  somewhere  within  its  walls. 

Think  of  the  homes  where  an  organ  or  piano,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  represents  the 
sacrificing  and  extreme  thrift  of  the  home  builders  that  they  may  have  that  emblem 
of  culture,  whether  or  not  there  is  anyone  in  the  family  capable  of  awaking  the 
chords  of  music  that  remain  in  its  chambers. 

Little  Mary  and  John  love  music,  but  the  parents  can  only  afford  to  arrange 
instruction  for  one  and  Mary  is  the  lucky  pupil.  Regularly  she  treads  the  mile 
and  a  half  to  Miss  Jane  Jones'  home  to  learn  music.  Day  in  and  day  out  she  plays 
her  finger  exercises.  Mother  washes  the  dishes  that  Mary  may  do  her  regular  hour's 
exercise  on  the  piano  each  morning  before  she  goes  to  school.  Father  tries  to 
concentrate  his  mind  upon  the  market  reports  at  night  despite  the  staccato  drills 
from  the  piano  under  Mary's  energetic  fingering.  John  has  vanished  to  a  cold  room 
so  that  he  can  think  when  doing  his  homework,  and  the  whole  family  willingly  does 
its  part  that  music  may  rightly  become  a  part  of  its  life.  Years  pass  and  after  much 
diligent  attention  and  fatherly  expense,  to  say  nothing  of  motherly  patience,  Mary 
can  render  Paderewski's  "Minuet"  or  Chopin's  work  as  well  as  Jim  Allen's  girl, 
and  mother  beams  in  the  doorway  while  Mary  finishes  plajdng  the  piano. 

Now  mind  you,  no  thought  was  ever  given  through  the  years  of  training  as  to  how 
much  Mary  was  going  to  make  or  whether  she  would  be  able  to  compose  original 
music.  The  whole  thought  was  that  full  returns  would  be  realized  if  Mary  could 
just  "copy"  the  musical  production  of  someone  else. 

Meanwhile  John  has  grown  up  and  enters  high  school.  He  likes  to  draw  and  his 
mother  has  fond  hopes  of  his  soon  painting  wonderful  masterpieces.  He  decided  to 
take  the  course  in  art.  His  parents  have  no  objection  to  his  devoting  all  of  forty 
minutes  a  day,  three  days  a  week  for  all  of  two  years  if  he  can  earn  a  good  salary  at 
art  work  when  he  finishi  school. 

Anyway,  John  commences  and  his  teacher  who  has  sensible  ideas  and  knows  that 
John  has  had  no  previous  training  in  drawing,  gives  him  a  few  line  drills  with  a 
pencil  and  a  brush.  John  is  quite  willing  to  do  a  few  sheets  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way.  He  has  been  trained  as  a  child  to  take  the  vile-tasting  necessary  medicine 
because  a  candy  Imnp  or  a  toothsome  morsel  was  dangled  before  his  eyes  as  a 
quick  reward  and  generally  vanished  with  the  second  gulp.  So  he  slashes  through 
the  drills  to  reach  the  real  art  work  and  thereby  loses  the  good  and  real  help  of  his 
study.  Mother  asks  him  if  he  has  been  making  any  pictures  in  his  art  work.  She 
doesn't  ask  him  if  he  has  discovered  any  new  formula  in  his  laboratory  work,  or  if 
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he  has  produced  an  original  theme  in  his  English  or  a  thesis  in  his  history,  but  she  is 
going  to  demand  quick  results  in  this  art  study.  Father  wants  to  know  what  his 
son  is  doing  in  art  work  and  when  John  shows  a  sheet  of  fairly  well  done  brush  lines 
(because  the  teacher  insisted  that  he  do  them  until  the  Unes  had  some  character), 
father  sayB,  "Is  that  what  you  call  art  work?  It  looks  like  bosh  to  me!  If  that's 
all  you  can  do  at  the  end  of  two  whole  weeks,  drop  it,  my  son! " 

Father  has  bragged  for  years  that  he  couldn't  draw  a  straight  line,  forgetting  that 
it  takes  a  real  artist  to  draw  a  real  good  line,  and  here  his  son  comes  home  with  a 
sheet  of  what  he  has  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  least  or  lowest  form  of  art. 

Business  keeps  father  too  busy  and  home  duties  occupy  mother  so  that  John's 
art  studies  are  lost  sight  of  until  the  end  of  the  term  and  exhibition  time  comes 
round.  Father  and  mother  decide  to  attend  the  exhibition  of  the  term's  work  and 
John  says  that  several  of  his  pieces  have  received  meritorious  marks  and  have  been 
placed  on  exhibition. 

So  oflf  they  go  and  after  the  program  the  doors  of  the  exhibition  room  are  opened 
and  father  becomes  separated  from  mother  and  Mary  and  John  while  commending 
Jim  Grady,  the  Town  Park  Superintendent,  for  having  given  the  bronze  statue  of 
Washington  a  coat  of  silver  paint  to  brighten  up  the  dark  color  that  time  has  given  it. 
He  finds  them  at  last  in  front  of  a  wall  covered  with  art  work.  "Which  are  j'our 
paintings,  son?"  he  asks.  John  shows  him  a  sheet  of  tonal  values  and  color 
harmonies  foimd  and  copied  from  nature  sources  and  a  well  done  pen  rendering 
from  a  Holbein  portrait. 

The  half-year  after  all,  at  three  periods  a  week  for  f oiu*  and  a  half  months  amounts 
to  exactly  thirty-six  hours,  but  Father  doesn't  figure  it  out  and  decides  that  the  art 
subject  is  too  slow.  He  has  a  chance  to  speak  his  mind  when  he  meets  Miss  Brush, 
the  art  teacher,  and  asks  when  John  will  be  able  to  paint  pictiu'es  or  illustrate  for 
the  Magazines.  He  says  "  No  use  John's  wasting  his  time  on  this  imless  he  can  earn 
his  Uving  at  it,  you  know.  Too  many  useful  things  he  can  do  without  fooling  his 
time  away  on  Uttle  lines  and  copies. " 

Now  Miss  Brush  had  met  several  parents  in  her  time  who  had  similar  ideas  and 
she  decided  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  Uttle  illustration  and  this  is  what  she  said: 

"Mr.  Brown,  yoiu-  daughter  plays  the  piano  very  well  I  understand.  She  has 
studied  you  say  for  nine  years.  How  long,  Mary,  did  you  reaUy  put  on  drills? 
Several  months  on  mere  finger  exercises  and  you  still  driU  on  them  between  yoiu* 
other  pieces.  And  diuing  those  years  you  have  practiced  two  to  three  hours  a  day 
or  as  much  every  two  weeks  as  John  has  put  into  his  art  work  during  the  term. 
You  have  spent  hundreds  of  doUars  on  Mary's  music,  and  John's  art  course  will  cost 
but  a  few  dollars,  and  still  you  ask  quick  money-earning  returns  from  John's 
efforts. 

"Do  you  compose  original  music,  Mary?  No?  Well,  very  few  piano  students 
do.  They  only  copy  or  become  'interpretive  artists!'  John  in  one  term  is  capable 
of  interpreting  a  Holbein  portrait  into  pen  and  ink,  and  his  Une  and  color  drills  are 
going  to  give  him  a  foundation  for  good  permanent  art  work  in  the  future.  Why  do 
j'^ou  expect,  in  art  education,  Mr.  Brown,  what  you  never  dream  of  expecting  in 
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music,  instrumental  or  vocal,  and  consider  music  pupils  accomplished  when  they 
can  merely  copy  or  interpret  the  masters?" 

Let  us  repeat  with  a  slight  change  Miss  Brush's  last  statement.  "WHY  DO 
YOU  EXPECT  IN  ART  EDUCATION,  MR.  AMERICAN  EDUCATOR 
AND  PARENT,  WHAT  YOU  NEVER  DREAM  OF  EXACTING  IN  MUSIC?' ' 

Music  and  painting  are  two  of  the  arts,  none  of  which  can  be  achieved  save 
through  constant  attention  and  effort.  No  short  cuts  or  heritage  will  give  to  man- 
kind the  glory  of  achievement  in  any  of  the  arts  unless  the  beginnings  are  first 
mastered.  The  lesson  of  John's  art  studies  can  be  found  to  exist  in  every  town  and 
city  of  America.  Hundreds  of  art  teachers  struggle  against  heavy  odds  because 
school  principals  ask  that  art  work  be  given  which  makes  the  biggest  showing  and 
because  students  take  on  art  work  as  a  frill,  and  if  a  thrill  or  a  "fcicfc"  cannot  be 
secured  through  it  they  drop  it  for  something  more  exciting. 

One  parent  has  a  daughter  who  is  inchned  to  change  the  position  of  the  furniture 
occasionaUy  and  it  indicates,  therefore,  that  she  will  become  a  famous  interior 
decorator.  Another  has  a  son  who  draws  caricatures  now  and  then,  and  why 
can't  he  straight  off  make  a  fabulous  salary  Uke  these  other  *^ funny  artists'*.  And 
so  it  goes  until  they  find  that  they  must  learn  to  draw — DRAW,  DRAW — that  there 
are  principles  which  must  be  learned  through  thorough  drilling  in  elementary 
steps  that  the  joy  in  art  work  may  be  reached, — that  to  the  true  artist  these  drills 
are  enjoyable — that  art  demands  service  as  well  as  music — that  an  apprenticeship 
must  be  served  by  the  student  to  accompUsh  finished  results. 

Would  you  beUeve  that  hundreds  of  art  workers  in  our  land  depend  on  others  to 
draw  their  outhnes  and  they  simply  splash  in  the  colors?  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  musician  paying  someone  to  play  the  first  bars  in  a  musical  composition,  so  that 
he  could  come  in  with  the  more  resplendent  chorus  part? 

What  is  the  matter  with  American  Art  Education? 

Let  us  art  educators  do  aU  in  our  power  at  every  opportunity  to  help  educators  and 
parents  and  students  to  see  that  aesthetic  and  commercial  benefits  from  art  study 
can  only  be  secured  through  good,  soUd,  serious  study  which  includes  drills  in  line 
rendering,  in  tonal  value  expression,  driUs  on  color  harmonies  and  space  divisions. 

Give  me  a  student  who  has  mastered  or  devoted  a  good  period  of  study  to  these 
four  divisions  of  art  study  and  there  is  no  art  branch  that  he  cannot  achieve  and 
achieve  well.  Art  appreciation  is  used  as  an  excuse  for  much  frivolous  art  study. 
No  sincere  appreciation  can  exist  without  a  working  knowledge,  and  no  working 
knowledge  can  exist  without  its  beginnings.  Therefore,  I  appeal,  art  teachers,  to 
you  everywhere.  Let  us  all  work  toward  creating  respect  and  joy  in  our  students 
for  the  drills  or  '*  keys  "  to  art,  for  they  will  open  the  Gate  Beautiful. 


X  c<Lrrx:>     j.  Jjevn>o^ 
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Auguste  Rodin 


JOHN  T.  LEMOS 


PERHAPS  no  artist  of  modem  times 
has  made  a  more  lasting  impression 
on  the  field  of  art  than  has  the  famous 
man,  Rodin,  wizard  of  sculpture  and 
master  of  moods.  While  many  artists 
have  striven  to  arouse  public  interest 
and  comment  through  the  use  of  the 
unusual  or  the  grotesque,  Rodin  stands 
out  as  one  character  in  whose  work  was 
absolute  sincerity  of  purpose  and  tran- 
quility of  mind. 

Throughout  the  periods  when  his 
bronzes  called  down  all  manner  of 
hostile  criticism  and  bitter  denunciation, 
that  calm  serenity  of  manner  for  which 
he  was  renowned  always  remained  with 
him.  When  we  study  the  life  of  Rodin, 
we  see  that  this  broadness  of  character 
was  the  result  of  a  gradual  growth, 
molded  in  spite  of  the  harrowing  strug- 
gles of  genius  against  mediocrity. 

Rodin,  who  was  bom  in  1840,  dis- 
played early  art  abiUty.  He  was  a 
student  in  the  classes  of  that  famous 
man,  Bary^,  but  unlike  many  of  the 
students,  did  not  yield  too  much  to 
Bary^'s  influence.  Bom  of  peasant 
parents  and  hampered  by  short  sighted- 
ness,  he  became  a  modeler  of  orna- 
ments in  the  studio  of  Carrier  Belleuse. 
Here  he  learned  many  of  the  mechanical 
difficulties  attendant  upon  this  class  of 
work  and  began  to  develop  a  pains- 


taking care  and  accuracy  later  shown  in 
his  masterpieces. 

About  the  first  individual  thing  pro- 
duced by  him  during  this  time  was  the 
"Man  with  the  Broken  Nose."  After 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  went  to 
Brussels  and  worked  from  1871-77  as  the 
colleague  of  the  Belgian  artist,  Van 
Rasbourg.  It  was  here  he  helped  pro- 
duce the  carytides  for  the  interior  of  the 
Bourse. 

During  this  period  his  work  began  to 
take  on  the  vigor  and  strength  for  which 
it  was  later  so  much  praised. 

In  1877,  at  the  age  of  37,  he  contrib- 
uted to  the  French  Salon  "The  Age  of 
Bronze,"  winning  for  himself  much 
conmient  and  the  third  class  medal. 
This  piece  of  work  now  stands  in  the 
Luxembourg.  The  work  on  this  was 
much  more  realistic  than  his  later 
efforts. 

In  1882,  he  produced  a  bronze  of  his 
friend,  "  Carrier  Belleuse, "  and  in  1884, 
his' admirable  statue  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
also  that  of  Dalon.  In  1885,  he  added 
"Jean  Paul  Laurens"  and  "Antonin 
Proust. "  From  this  time  on  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  a  huge  decorative 
composition,  six  metres  high,  called  the 
"Portal  of  Hell."  This  was  possibly 
the  most  elaborate  of  his  works  and 
consiuned  twenty-odd  years  time.    This 
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masterpiece  was  inspired  by  Dante's 
"Inferno,"  and  shows  the  poet  seated  at 
the  top  while  under  his  feet  in  under-cut 
relief,  we  see  a  writhing  crowd  of  the 
damned,  torn  by  the  anguish  of  despair. 
The  lower  part  consists  of  two  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  midst  of  which  are  two 
masks  of  tormented  faces.  Aroimd  these 
are  a  border  of  women  and  centaiu*s. 
Above  the  door  are  shown  three  men 
clinging  to  each  other  in  an  attitude  of 
despair. 

It  is  in  this  tremendous  work  that 
Rodin  first  begins  to  show  the  wonder- 
ful ability  that  combined  a  highly 
developed  knowledge  of  proportion  and 
form  with  that  impressionist  trend 
which  seems  to  give  his  work  life  and 
motion. 

His  statue  of  Balzac  made  in  1898 
created  violent  discussion.  It  was 
made  for  the  Society  of  Letters,  and 
when  presented  to  them  was  called 
"nothing  but  a  rough  sketch."  The 
committee  turned  Rodin  down  com- 
pletely and  gave  the  commission  of 
producing  the  bust  to  Rodin's  rival, 
Falquiere.  When  Falquiere  exhibited 
his  complete  bust  of  Balzac  in  1899, 
Rodin,  who  bore  no  enmity  because  of 
the  situation,  himself  exhibited  a  bust  of 
Falquiere.  This  act  was  not  done  for 
mere  effect,  but  was  characteristic  of 
the  man,  especially  during  his  later 
years. 

Through  Rodin's  perpetual  contact 
with  nature  he  divested  himself  wholly 
of  the  spirit  of  criticism.  For  him  there 
was  no  longer  good  or  evil,  but  only  the 
opposition  of  forces  and  temperaments. 
This  viewpoint  gave  him  a  superior 
equilibrium,  and  a  contagious  certitude 
of  having  found  the  true  meaning  of  life. 
To  those  who  visited  his  studio  and 


came  in  contact  with  him,  he  conveyed 
an  impression  of  latent  courage  and 
sure  power,  coupled  with  an  intense 
enthusiasm. 

Rodin's  method  of  working  was  both 
interesting  and  unique.  As  his  progress 
and  success  became  more  pronounced, 
he  maintained  three  studios,  all  equipped 
with  a  good  niunber  of  models.  These 
models  were  not  required  to  assume  any 
particular  pose,  but  were  left  to  make 
themselves  at  home,  and  to  thus  lose  any 
air  of  self-consciousness  and  unnatural- 
ness.  They  chatted  with  one  another, 
discussed  the  works  of  art  and  walked 
about  the  studio.  Rodin  was  an  in- 
terested spectator  of  all  this.  When 
in  time  a  model  struck  a  pose  that 
caught  his  fancy,  he  would  say,  **One 
moment.  Monsieur  (or  Mademoiselle), 
just  hold  that  pose,  "and  would  forth- 
with transfer  his  impression  rapidly  into 
a  "thought  sketch"  or  suggestion. 
His  sketches,  like  his  work,  are  very 
direct  and  convincing.  With  four  lines 
he  can  put  in  the  action  of  the  whole 
figure,  suggesting  the  whole  thought  of 
life  and  action. 

Rodin's  method  of  working  in  the 
marble  was  also  distinctive.  Speaking 
of  it,  he  said,  "The  impression  of  life 
that  one  feels  before  Greek  sculptiu^  is 
produced  primarily  by  the  science  of 
modeling.  This  was  taught  me  by  one 
Constant  who  worked  in  the  atelier 
where  I  made  my  first  essay  as  a 
sculptor.  *  From  henceforth,'  he  said  to 
me  one  day,  'Never  see  any  form  in 
length  but  always  in  thickness.  Never 
consider  a  surface  except  as  a  boundary 
of  volume — as  the  point,  more  or  less 
large,  which  is  toward  you.  In  that 
way  you  will  acquire  the  science  of 
modeling!' 
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''This  principle  was  astonishingly 
fruitful  for  me.  Instead  of  imagining 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  as  sur- 
faces, I  represented  them  as  projectures 
of  interior  volimies.  I  forced  myself  to 
express  in  each  swelling  of  the  torso  or 
of  the  members  the  efflorescence  of  a 
muscle  or  of  a  bone  that  lay  deep  be- 
neath the  skin.  And  so  the  truth  of  my 
figures,  instead  of  being  merely  super- 
ficial, seems  to  blossom  from  within  to 
the  outside,  as  in  life  itself. 

"I  have  discovered  that  the  ancients 
practiced  precisely  this  method  of 
modeling,  and  it  is  certainly  to  this 
technique  that  their  works  owe  at  once 
their  vigor  and  their  palpitating  supple- 


i> 


ness. 

This  method  in  a  way  reveals  the 
reason  for  the  utiusual  spirit  and  life 
expressed  by  his  works.  His  chiefest 
aim  was  to  arouse  an  association  of 
ideas  in  the  beholder.  He  worked  for  a 
thorough  transfusion  of  the  plastic  art 
with  fancy  and  emotion  and  succeeded 
in  a  highly  individual  way.  Some 
critics  spoke  of  Rodin  as  carving  light 
and  air,  and  his  models  certainly  give 
the  beholder  that  impression.  However, 
it  was  not  until  he  could  copy  nature 
so  exactly  as  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  those 
who  imagined  that  they  knew  nature 
when  they  saw  it,  that  he  began  to  make 
the  body  think.  He  had  given  it  form 
and  this  form  must  be  awakened. 

Rodin  has  sometimes  been  compared 
to  Michaelangelo,  but  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  trace  the  principles  of  his 
art  back  to  the  Greeks.  His  work 
resembles  that  of  Donatello,  only  if 
anything  more  powerful.  It  was  from 
Michaelangelo  that  Rodin  acquired  a 
love  of  contrasting  more  finished  parts 
with  great  masses  of  stone. 


Rodin  not  only  worked  in  marble';but 
was  much  interested  in  the  various 
crafts.  In  1900,  Paris  erected  a  build- 
ing to  his  honour  and  in  it  enclosed  all 
his  works  which  he  had  donated  to  the 
government.  This  exhibit  contained 
etchings,  water  colors,  studies  and 
sgraffiti  on  porcelain*,  done  for  the 
Sevres  manufactory. 

During  his  later  years,  Rodin  began 
to  receive  the  recognition  due  him,  al- 
though he  passed  through  a  storm  of 
hostile  criticism  toward  which  he  dis- 
played a  calm  indifference.  We  still 
find  many  writers  who  maintain  that 
Rodin  is  crude,  bordering  on  the  sensual 
and  otherwise  lacking  in  the  finesse 
necessary  to  a  great  master.  But  those 
who  have  visited  him  and  seen  the  man 
himself,  have  gone  away  with  a  feeling 
of  sincerity  and  broadness  of  purpose 
that  could  only  be  part  of  a  man  who  was 
reaching  out  for  a  high  mode  of  expres- 
sion. Rodin  in  speaking  of  himself, 
said, ''  I  have  tasted  happiness  in  love's 
most  powerful  form,  work.  And  when 
my  hour  comes,  I  shall  sleep  in  nature 
and  regret  nothing. " 

Old  age  found  him  just  as  full  of  fire 
and  enthusiasm  as  ever.  The  weakness 
that  attended  his  last  year  did  not  dim 
the  golden  fire  in  his  eyes.  The  wonder- 
ful serenity  attained  by  him  in  his 
later  years  became  more  pronounced  as 
the  time  went  by. 

In  his  last  year  he  did  no  active  work 
but  seemed  like  one  of  his  massive 
bronzes,  lost  in  deep  study,  dreaming 
over  the  past.  He  died  suddenly 
November  17, 1917,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-seven, leaving  a  reputation  as  the 
greatest  sculptor  since  Carpeaux  and 
certainly  as  classed  among  one  of  the 
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three  or  four  greatest  sculptors  of  the 
world. 

It  is  still  too  soon  to  correctly  reckon 
the  effect  Rodin's  unusual  life  and 
efforts  will  have  on  the  art  of  the  world, 
but  we  feel  certain  that  they  have 
aroused  an  interest  and  enthusiam  that 
will  bring  the  best  results. 

Kenyon  Cox  said  about  this  great 
man,  "Time  will  sift  Rodin's  work  and 
separate  good  from  bad,  wheat  from 
chaff.  Time  will  determine  the  rating 
of  his  best  work  and  will  decide  how  he 


shall  stand  among  his  contemporaries 
and  predecessors.  Whatever  the  rating 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  an  original  artist  producing  much 
which  has  a  quaUty  of  its  own  unlike 
an3rthing  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  that 
he  was  a  vigorous  and  striking  personal- 
ity.  He  has  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries. " 

So  lived  the  peasant,  Rodin.  So  died 
the  master  sculptor,  Rodin.  May  art 
in  time  find  many  more  of  his  kind. 


1 1  III  I  III  ■  JLJ I  m  JULU  m  n  in  ■  I  ■  11  m  m  ■  m  n  n  1 1 1 II M  ■  I PD 


1  PREACH  TODAY  AS  EMPHATICALLY  AS  I  CAN, 
CALLING  ATTENTION  TO  THE  BENEFITS  AND 
ADVANTAGES  OF  TAKING  UP  A  VARIETY  OF 
HANDICRAFTS.  ASIDE  FROM  SCULPTURE  AND 
DRAWING  I  HAVE  WORKED  AT  ALL  SORTS  OF 
THINGS,  ORNAMENTATION,  CERAMICS,  JEWELRY. 
I     AM     AN     ARTISAN. 

— Auguste  Rodin 
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The  History  of  Pottery 


JULIA  W.  WOLFE 


IT  IS  a  big  debt  that  Europe  and 
America  owe  to  China  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ceramics.  The  Chinese  were 
the  original  producers  of  the  first  vitri- 
fied, translucent  ware  which  is  to  this 
day  among  the  English  speaking  races 
bearing  the  name  of  China.  The 
Italians  first  named  this  ware  porcelain, 
but  the  English,  owing  to  the  frequent 
use  of  the  Persian  word  "chini"  by  the 
Italians,  called  it  china.  The  growth  of 
the  industry  is  one  of  the  many  marvels 
of  this  world.  Its  history  is  as  ancient 
as  that  of  the  p3rramids  and  its  evolu- 
tion as  interesting  as  that  of  mankind. 
The  primitive  races,  whether  of 
remote  ages  or  of  today,  took  such  clay 
as  that  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  or  by  some  river  bank  and  with 
the  rudimentary  preparation  of  spread- 
ing it  on  a  stone,  beating  it  with  their 
hands  or  boards,  treading  upon  it  to 
reduce  it  to  a  workable  consistency,  pro- 
ceeded to  shape  it  into  such  shapes  as 
need  dictated.  For  centuries,  simple 
hand-made  pottery  was  hardened  by 
drying  in  the  sun  so  that  it  would  serve 
for  storage  of  rice  or  grain.  The  in- 
creasing use  of  fire  brought  out  the 
amazing  fact  that  a  baked  vessel  be- 
came as  hard  as  stone.  Then  followed 
the  knowledge  that  even  in  one  district 
all  the  clays  did  not  fire  the  same  color, 
and  color  decoration  arose  as  a  natural 
consequence  in  a  rude  daubing  or 
smearing  of  some  clay  or  earth  which 


was  brought  to  impart  a  bright  red  or 
buff  color  on  vessels  shaped  in  a  duller 
colored  clay. 

Most  precious  of  all,  however,  were 
Uttle  deposits  of  white  clay,  which  kept 
their  purity  unsullied  through  the  fire. 
By  these  means,  the  races  of  the  dawn 
made  their  wares.  On  this  sub-struc- 
ture all  the  pottery  of  the  last  four 
thousand  years  has  been  built,  for 
behind  all  Chinese,  Egyptian  or  Greek 
pottery,  there  is  the  same  primitive 
foundation. 

In  the  beginning  of  recorded  history, 
as  the  great  nations  of  the  past  emerged 
from  the  shadows,  they  each  developed 
the  potter's  art  in  an  individual  way. 
The  Eg3rptian  evolved  schemes  of  glow- 
ing color.  Brilliant  glazes  were  fired  on 
objects  shaped  in  sand  and  held  together 
with  clay  or  earth  or  actually  carved 
from  rock  or  stones.  The  Greeks  pro- 
duced their  marvels  on  plastic  form,  and 
then,  excited  by  their  growing  skill  in 
metal  work,  turned  the  plastic  clay  into 
imitation  of  metal  forms.  These  na- 
tions were  overthrown  and  the  Romans 
spread  some  knowledge  over  the  lands 
they  held  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Atlantic.  From  Egypt  to  the  walls  of 
Hadrian  they  set  alight  potter's  fires 
that  have  never  been  extinguished. 
With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
pottery  still  persisted,  although  in  a  very 
simple  fashion,  being  modified  by  the 
communities  of  monks. 
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In  the  meantime,  Egypt  and  the 
nearer  east  continued  in  a  debased 
form  the  splendors  of  their  glorious  past, 
and  glazed  and  painted  pottery  ware 
was  still  made  by  traditional  methods. 
By  the  specimens  in  existence  at  the 
various  musemns,  it  is  known  that 
many  interesting  kinds  of  decorated 
pottery  were  made  at  Cairo,  at  Alexan- 
dria, at  Damascus  and  in  Syria,  at  a 
time  when  all  over  Europe  crocks  of 
simple  red  or  drab  clay  covered  with 
green  and  yellow  glazes  were  the  sole 
evidence  of  the  potter's  skill. 

With  the  era  of  Mohammedan  con- 
quests the  potter's  art  of  the  Occident 
reached  its  highest  level,  and  the 
methods  and  knowledge  of  manufacture 
which  were  hitherto  confined  to  Egypt 
and  Syria.,  were  spread  from  Spain  to  the 
south  of  France  and  even  to  India. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Chinese,  the 
greatest  race  of  potters  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  were  quietly  gathering 
strength,  imtil  from  their  glazed,  hard- 
fired  pottery  there  emerged  the  mar- 
velous, translucent,  white  porcelain, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Medieval 
world. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy 
in  all  European  countries  there  was 
rudely  fashioned  decorated  ware,  in 
which  can  be  traced  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  a  native  craft  from  the  super- 
imposing of  Roman  methods  on  the 
primitive  work  of  the  peoples.  The 
vessels  manufactured  were  for  use  and 
not  for  show,  and  if  glazed  at  all,  only 
with  rough,  coarse,  lead-colored  yellow 
or  green,  in  no  case  above  the  level  of  the 
workmanship  of  the  traveling  brick  or 
tile  maker.  The  finest  expression  of 
native  style  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gothic 
tile  pavements  of  France,  Germany  and 


England,  where  all  the  colors  are  due  to 
clays,  and  is  no  approach  to  painting. 

All  primitive  pottery,  whether  of 
ancient  or  modem  times  has  been  made 
by  the  simplest  methods  and  comprises 
four  processes,  namely,  molding,  firing, 
glazing  and  coloring,  although  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  development  the 
rudest  methods  were  employed  and 
scarcely  an3rthing  was  known  of  glazing 
and  coloring.  The  Eg3rptians  adopted 
means  similar  to  those  used  today  to  pro- 
duce their  wares.  The  clay  dug  from  the 
earth's  surface  was  prepared  by  beating 
and  kneading  with  the  hands  or  boards, 
and  the  mass  well  tempered  with  water. 
From  this  mass,  vessels  were  shaped  by 
cutting  out  a  ball  and  by  building  piece 
by  piece  and  smoothing  down  one  layer 
upon  another. 

The  potter's  wheel,  although  ancient, 
was  a  comparatively  modem  invention 
arrived  at  independently  by  many  races 
of  men.  In  its  simplest  form  it  was  a 
heavy  disk  pivoted  on  a  central  point 
to  be  set  going  by  hand  as  the  workman 
squatted  on  the  ground,  and  may  still 
be  seen  today  in  India,  Ceylon,  China  or 
Japan.  This  form  of  potter's  wheel  was 
the  only  known  one  until  the  coming  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  then,  in  Egypt 
apparently,  the  improvement  was  intro- 
duced of  lengthening  the  spindle  which 
carries  the  throwing  wheel  and  mounting 
on  it  near  the  base  a  much  larger  disk 
which  the  potter  could  rotate  with  his 
feet,  thus  leaving  his  hands  free  for  the 
manipulation  of  the  clay. 

No  further  advance  was  made  in  the 
wheel  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  wheel  was 
spun  by  means  of  a  cord  worked  over  a 
pulley,  and,  although  a  steam-driven 
wheel  was  introduced  with  the  advent  of 
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power  machinery  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  this  form  of  wheel 
still  remains  the  best  for  the  production 
of  fine  pottery.  All  that  the  potter  does 
when  the  clay  is  soft  is  to  throw  it  on  the 
wheel  and  set  it  aside  to  dry.  When  it 
has  reached  a  certain  consistency  it  is 
carefully  centered  on  the  wheel  and 
turned  down  to  the  exact  shape  and 
polished  to  an  even,  smooth  surface. 
Many  of  the  early  Greek  vases,  on  close 
examination  show,  that  they  were 
"thrown"  in  separate  sections,  that  is, 
different  pieces  forming  the  whole  were 
first  modeled.  The  finishing  caused  the 
surface  to  appear  even.  The  Chinese  in 
many  of  their  forms  of  pottery  adopted 
or  were  originators  of  the  same  idea  and 
many  of  their  forms  have  two  or  three 
portions.  In  all  ages,  the  work  of  the 
thrower  or  presser  has  been  largely 
supplemented  by  the  modeler,  who  alters 
the  shape  and  appUes  to  it  handles, 
spouts  or  other  modeled  accessories  at 
will. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  wheel,  the 
ancient  forms  for  kilns  for  firing  the 
wares  are  still  in  existence  in  many 
countries  and  show  sUght  deviation  from 
those  used  by  nations  in  very  early 
times.  The  potters  of  northwest  India 
use  to  this  day  a  kiln  identical  with  that 
depicted  in  severest  outline  on  the  rock 
tombs  of  Thebes,  and  the  skillful 
Japanese  remain  content  with  a  kiln 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

Many  primitive  races  seem  to  have 


burnished  their  pottery  before  it  was 
fired  in  order  to  get  a  glossy  surface,  and 
in  other  cases  the  surface  was  rendered 
waxy  with  resinous  substances,  which 
were  often  colored.  There  are  only  four 
kinds  of  glaze.  Those  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Persians  were  of 
alkaline  type  and  most  imcertain  in  their 
working.  Lead  glaze  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  widespread  in  use  for  ordinary 
purposes.  Felspathic  glaze  is  used  for 
high-fired  porcelain,  but  it  is  entirely 
unsuited  to  any  other  work,  and  salt 
glaze,  produced  by  the  vapors  of  com- 
mon salt,  generally  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  stoneware. 

The  earUest  known  method  used  in 
decorating  wares  in  color  was  to  use 
various  clays  which  fired  to  different 
shades.  With  the  invention  of  glaze, 
the  natural  clays  were  changed  in  tint, 
and  native  eartiis,  other  than  clay,  con- 
taining iron,  manganese  or  cobalt,  were 
gradually  discovered  and  used.  Some 
of  the  earUest  glazes  were  colored  glasses 
containing  copper  and  iron.  Marvelous 
work  was  wrought  with  these  few 
materials,  but  the  era  of  fine  pottery 
dawned  with  the  Persian  and  Syrian 
work  that  precedes  the  Crusades. 
Vases  shaped  in  good  plastic  clay  were 
covered  with  a  white,  highly  silicious 
coating  fit  to  receive  glazes  of  this  type. 

The  most  extensive  application  of 
colored  glaze  was  that  made  by  the 
Chinese,  who  developed  this  tjrpe  of 
color  decoration  before  they  used 
painted  patterns  in  under-glaze  color. 
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WE  have  been  so  accustomed  to  turn 
to  Greece  with  its  pictured  vases 
that  we  have  in  a  way  overlooked  the 
exquisitely  formed  pottery  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  that  of  the  pre- 
Columbian  potter,  representing  a  high 
stage  of  development  and  a  history  full 
of  interest  to  the  art  student.  Its 
development  was  advanced  in  the  per- 
fection of  its  technique,  a  high  skill  in 
the  manipulation  of  clay  and  a  subtle 
appreciation  of  beautiful  form. 

These  vases  in  execution  are  purely 
aboriginal,  remotely  pre-Columbian, 
gathered  mostly  from  tombs  from  which 
all  traces  of  hmnan  remains  have 
vanished;  vases  are  foimd  in  abundant 
nmnbers,  shapely  and  small,  carefully 
and  elaborately  decorated.  While  only 
primitive  methods  were  used  there  is  a 
marked  likeness  with  wheel-made  pot- 
tery, but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
wheel  being  used  or  of  any  glaze,  but 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
classic  forms  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Made  of  clay,  a  material  universally 
employed  by  all  races  of  man,  these 
vases  are  modeled  with  much  grace  of 
contoiu*,  a  proper  adjustment  of  parts 
that  bespeaks  an  educated  hand  and 
eye.  There  are  few  traces  of  discolora- 
tion showing  that  baking  was  of  high 
order. 

The  ornamentation  is  plastic  and  flat, 
the  former  reUeved  and  intagUo 
executed  in  the  plastic  clay;  the  latter 
including  figures  painted  in  color  or 
penciled  upon  the  surface,   the  reUef 


being  grotesque  or  realistic  or  incised 
geometric  archaic  lines.  The  decora- 
tion is  animal  rather  than  vegetable  and 
is  inferior  when  compared  to  the  unsur- 
passed delicacy  of  finish,  grace,  and  form 
of  the  pottery. 

The  vases  differ  in  shape.  Flat 
bottoms  are  unusual,  the  conical  base 
prevailing.  The  Up  as  a  general  rule  is 
turned  out,  while  in  many  examples  it  is 
incmred.  The  neck  is  usually  narrow 
while  pitcher-  and  bottle-shaped  vessels 
with  high  necks  are  unknown.  Handles 
are  varied,  sometimes  attached  to  one 
side,  again  as  a  single  arch  over  the 
orifice,  but  usually  in  two's  on  each  side 
of  the  aperture. 

The  colors  range  from  yellow  to 
ochery  yellows,  red  from  a  light  Ver- 
million to  a  deep  maroon  and  terra  cotta 
reds  of  a  pale  color.  Two  blacks  are 
found,  one  being  a  mineral  pigment  and 
permanent,  the  other  vegetable,  while 
traces  of  Ught  purple  sparingly  and 
tastefully  used  appear  on  some. 

It  is  evident  that  the  use  of  these 
vessels  ranged  from  the  domestic  to  the 
purely  mortuary  and  ceremonial. 

The  variety  and  beauty  of  these  vase 
forms  are  worthy  of  study  as  the  illus- 
trations show,  and  a  few  examples  have 
been  selected  in  hopes  that  our  art 
students  will  seek  inspiration  in  this 
limitless  material  of  the  two  Americas — 
material  imder  our  noses,  so  to  speak. 
And  substituting  the  word,  ART,  for 
CHARITY,  let  us  learn  too  that  Art 
Begins  at  Home. 
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N  POTTERY  POUND  IN  THE  EXCAVATIONS  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  CYPBESS  SOLVED  FOR  AftCUAEOL- 
OOISTS  CERTAIN  QUESTIONS  OF  THE   MARCH  OP  EARl 
POTTERY   T 


CLAY  WORK  8  41  MOORISH  POTTERY 


ALHAllBRA  POTTERY  LEFT  IN  SOUTHEBN  BQHOFE  THE  WORK  OF  THE  U 
RECALLB  THE  COUKT  OF  LIONB  AND  TtNKUNO  WATERS  OF  ITS  FOUNTAIN  BO  tNTSRESTINOLT  D 
CBIBBD   BT    WASBINQTON    IBVtNO 
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E.  R.  FORD 


NOW  that  it  is  again  possible  to  pur- 
chase European  China  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  also  to  find  some  very 
artistic  shapes  in  Oriental  ware,  we  are 
possessed  with  a  desire  to  paint  the 
white,  shell-like  surfaces. 

The  present  interest  in  lustre  gives 
the  individual  decorator  a  chance  to 
have  good  pieces  without  too  much 
expense  or  trouble. 

With  lustre  work,  the  secret  of  good 
results  is  cleanliness,  both  in  working 
and  in  firing.  The  lustres  are  bought  in 
liquid  form.  There  is  a  non-tipable 
wide-necked  bottle  which  is  the  most 
satisfactory,  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  the 
brush  right  in  the  bottle.  Keep  the 
bottles  closed  and  do  not  use  the  cork  of 
one  for  another.  The  colors  are  applied 
with  a  square  shader,  the  larger  the 
better,  as  it  is  possible  to  get  a  smooth 
background  with  hardly  any  padding 
when  a  large  brush  is  used. 

It  is  good  to  have  a  few  brushes  for 
lustres  only.  They  are  best  cleaned  in 
alcohol,  or  possibly  in  lavender  oil,  but 
never  in  turpentine.  A  little  turpentine 
when  left  on  the  brush  turns  the  lustres 
a  dark  muddy  color. 

Wash  the  dish  with  a  little  alcohol  and 
let  it  dry.  Before  starting  to  paint,  fix 
your  pad  or  dabber,  as  the  lustre  drys 
very  quickly.  These  pads  are  made  of 
China  silk.  An  old  silk  waist,  dress,  or 
remnant  will  do  as  well  as  long  as  it  is 
silk  without  a  grain.  Wash,  then  press, 
as  it  must  be  smooth.    Wrap  it  neatly 


around  a  large  wad  of  cotton  compressed 
into  a  tight  ball.  Pass  an  elastic  around 
the  back  to  hold  it  together  and  keep  it 
taut. 

Do  not  thin  the  lustres  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  as  it  spoils  their 
briUiancy.  Paint  them  on  as  quickly  as 
you  can,  making  your  strokes  smooth 
and  even.  When  painting  both  sides  of 
a  piece,  first  put  on  the  inside  and  pad, 
then  the  outside.  The  insides  of  cups, 
bowls,  etc.,  may  be  painted  by  pouring  a 
small  quantity  of  lustre  into  them  and 
working  it  round  quickly  with  the  silk 
pad  to  cover  the  desired  surfaces.  Be 
very  careful  about  the  cleanliness  of  the 
dabber;  change  it  often  and  pad  until 
the  lustre  is  dry  or  tacky. 

The  opal,  mother  of  pearl  and  other 
iridescent  colors  of  lustre  do  not  need 
padding.  Some  very  pretty  effects  can 
be  obtained  by  the  way  the  brush 
strokes  are  applied.  These  lustres, 
incidentally,  need  a  more  generous  fire 
than  the  greens,  yellows  and  blues. 

In  handling  a  lustre  tinted  piece 
remember  that  finger  marks  will  show. 
Blemishes  and  spots  on  fired  lustres  are 
caused  by  dust  or  lint  on  the  brush  or 
china.  After  the  colors  are  applied, 
either  put  the  pieces  in  a  closed  com- 
partment or  dry  them  artifically;  re- 
membering that  too  much  heat  when 
drying  before  firing  will  pulverize  the 
lustre,  causing  it  to  come  off  when  the 
piece  is  handled. 

When  burnishing  gold  with  the  glass 
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brush,  do  not  rub  over  the  lustre  as  it  is 
easily  scratched.  Lustre  applied  too 
thick  will  crackle  oflf.  If  a  darker  tone 
is  desired,  apply  a  second  coating  after 
the  first  firing. 

Figures  1,  2  and  3  may  be  done  in  one 
fire,  letting  the  lustre  dry  thoroughly, 
then  draw  the  design  in  with  lead  pencil. 
But  if  the  decorator  is  not  experienced 
with  one  fire  gold  work  and  another  fire 
be  necessary  for  the  gold,  it  will  be 
better  to  fire  the  lustre  and  first  gold, 
then  apply  the  design  before  the  second 

fire. 
In  Figure  1,  pigeon-gray  lustre  is  used, 

well  padded. 
In  Figure  2,  it  is  painted  with  mother 

of  pearl,  not  padded. 

Figure  3  is  put  in  with  yellow-brown 
lustre  padded.  Be  sure  to  clean  por- 
tions of  china  where  gold  is  to  be 
applied,using  alcohol  and  not  turpentine. 

For  the  second  fire  re-apply  the  lustre 
if  the  tone  is  not  satisfactory.  For 
instance,  if  the  cup  has  fired  a  darker 
shade  of  yellow-brown  than  the  saucer, 
go  over  only  the  saucer.  If  lustres  are 
all  right  put  in  the  decorations.  If  re- 
painted, let  them  stand  until  thoroughly 

dry. 

In  Figure  1 ,  the  design  is  put  on  with 

enamels.  Should  you  have  no  enamel 
colors,  proceed  as  follows:  To  two 
parts  of  china  paint  add  one  part  white 
enamel  or  Aufsetzweiss.  Mix  thorough- 
ly. The  suggestion  for  coloring  is  pink 
and  blue  for  the  flowers  with  two  shades 
of  green  for  the  leaves.  There  is  a 
medium  for  mixing  enamels  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  if  it  is  not  accessible,  mix  your 
enamel  with  a  Uttle  oil  of  cloves,  and 
while  still  in  Uquid  form  add  a  tiny  bit  of 
fat  oil.  It  is  important  to  have  the 
enamels  the  desired  thickness  because 


when  properly  mixed  they  can  be 
applied  in  long,  full  strokes,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  body  enough  to  pre- 
serve a  high,  round  appearance.  Be 
sure  to  let  the  enamels  dry  naturally. 

For  Figure  2,  paint  in  flat  tones  with 
rose  and  yellow-brown  for  the  centers 
of  the  flowers,  and  olive  green  for 
leaves  and  stems.  These  dainty  colors 
blend  well  with  those  of  the  iridescent 
mother  of  pearl. 

In  Figure  3,  mark  with  a  liner  a  band 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  a  little 
way  down  from  the  edge  of  both  the  cup 
and  the  saucer.  Draw  the  leaf  design 
with  lead  pencil.  Paint  with  hair-brown. 
The  edges  and  handle  may  be  painted 
with  brown  instead  of  gold. 

The  design  in  Figure  4  is  applied  to  a 
jardiniere  and  is  the  conventional 
narcissus.  First  the  darkest  tones  are 
done  in  steel-blue  lustre,  padded  and 
dryed.  Next,  the  leaves,  stems  and 
lighter  tones  in  green  lustre,  the  lightest 
tone  being  done  in  yellow  lustre,  -^vlzgave 
a  very  narrow  margin  of  white  dish 
between  the  different  lustres  so  that 
they  will  not  run  together.  The  flowers 
are  put  on  with  albert-yellow  and 
shaded  with  warm-gray.  All  of  the 
outlines  and  the  stamens  are  put  on  with 
roman  gold  or  unfluxed  gold  as  the  qual- 
ity of  the  chinademands.  Forthesecond 
fire  touch  up  flowers  and  lustres  if  not 
dark  enough.  Dry  them  and  outline  with 
the  same  gold  that  was  used  before. 

Designs  in  Figures  5  and  8  may  be 
worked  out  in  the  same  way  as  Figure  1. 

Figures  6  and  9  may  be  worked  out  in 
the  same  way  as  Figure  2,  making  the 
basket  and  ribbon  of  gold. 

For  Figures  7  and  10  use  the  colors  as 
in  Figure  3,  or  possibly  hair-brown, 
chestnut-brown  and  brown-green. 
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New  Ideas  in  Paper  Modeling 

The  Paper  Boat 


H.  S.  RANKIN 


WHEN  the  cobbler  exclaims, 
'There's  nothing  like  leather !''  the 
world  excuses  the  obvious  craft  bias  that 
prompts  the  exclamation,  and  conunonly 
leaves  unsaid  the  niunerous  reservations 
that  at  once  spring  to  the  mind.  Simi- 
larly, I  make  bold  to  remark  that  from  a 
teacher's  point  of  view,  for  certain  pur- 
poses and  under  certain  circumstances, 
"There's  nothing  like  paper!  "with,  of 
course,  the  reservation  that  the  user 
must  be  as  aw  fait  with  his  material  as 
the  shoemaker  is  with  his  leather. 

The  need  of  objects  for  illustrative 
purposes  is  often  pressing.  A  paper  one 
fulfils  its  inunediate  use  quite  as  well  as 
one  made  of  more  durable  material,  with 
the  decided  advantage  that  it  is  much 
quicker  and  more  cheaply  made.  No 
work-shop  is  needed  (the  living  room 
table  is  amply  suflScient  and  suffers  no 
harm).  Expensive  tools  and  materials 
are  not  entailed,  for  a  pair  of  sharp 
scissors,  a  good  penknife  and  some  quick 
drying  adhesive,  complete  the  outfit  in 
this  respect  and  most  teachers  possess 
some  considerable  knowledge  of  and  skill 
in  paper  modeling. 

Take  the  case  of  the  paper  boat.  I  do 
not  mean  the  infantile  travesty  that  does 
equally  well  for  a  hat  or  a  boat.  That, 
satisfying  enough  to  the  eye  of  faith  of 
infancy,  soon  ceases  to  appeal  to  the 
twentieth  century  child  who  demands 
something  considerably  more  true  to  fact 
if  it  is  not  to  excite  his  derision  and  con- 
tempt. Historically  or  geographically 
correct  specimens  in  any  other  material 


than  paper  entail  so  much  time,  labor  and 
skill  to  make  that  the  first  factor  alone 
puts  them  out  of  the  question.  But 
using  paper  it  is  possible  to  produce  in  a 
very  short  time,  most  of  the  types  of 
boat  forms  that  have  been  or  are  in  use 
in  the  world.  I  must  admit,  however, 
that  as  it  is  impossible  to  bend  paper  in  a 
double  curve,  they  cannot  be  made 
exactly  true  to  type. 

The  writer  gives  eight  examples  of 
boat  shapes  most  of  which  crop  up 
sooner  or  later  in  school.  The  short 
descriptions  appended  should  be  ample 
to  enable  any  teacher  to  make  them  and 
suflScient  types  are,  I  think,  given  to 
enable  most  others  to  be  produced  if 
necessary.  As  in  the  paper  frames 
described  in  the  current  January  niun- 
ber  of  the  magazine,  the  paper  most 
suitable  is  that  known  as  Canbon,  but 
any  good,  stiff  and  uncreased  construc- 
tion paper  can  be  used.  The  adhesive 
used  should  be  of  the  quick  drying 
variety,  and  must  be  of  good  quality  for 
the  paper  in  many  cases  when  bent  into 
position  is  in  great  tension  and  needs  a 
strong  adhesive  to  hold  it  in  position. 
If  well  made,  a  heavy  coating  of  quick 
drying  varnish  will  render  most  of  the 
boat  shapes  illustrated  waterproof,  in 
which  case  they  will  be  quite  sound 
enough  to  float  on  water  but  will  require, 
owing  to  their  excessive  lightness,  to  be 
well  weighted  with  small  shot.  This 
of  course,  adds  considerably  to  their 
realism. 

The  Kayak  of  the  Eskimo.     (Plate  1 
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rarrenti  inuiuNficis 

PflPGR  BOfltS 

1.  CskimoKayAk, 

2.  BircK  B&rk  Canoe 
A  Viking  Boat 

4.  VenetiAix  Qcmdola 

b.  ThcYacKtTypc 
T  6KinesaJunk. 
8.  /ledkVal  Ship 


PATTERNS  FOR  THE   PAPER  MODELED   BOATS  BY  H.   S.   RANKIN 
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^  Chinese  Junk, 


s 


Medieval  SKip 


, Eskimo  Ka/ak. 


and  Diagram  1.)  The  various  curves 
Been  in  the  diagrani  are  arcs  of  circles. 
When  the  diagram  is  drawn  on  the 
construction  -  paper,  cut  out  aloi^  the 
plain  lines,  and  score  or  indent  and  then 
bend  along  the  dotted  ones  (see 
"curved  bend"  in  article  in  January 
number)  until  it  assumes  the  shape 
seen  in  the  plate.  Gum  the  fishtail 
flaps  together  and  hold  in  position  until 
dry,  which  in  s  warm  room  will  be 
i^ut  two  minutes.  Cut  out  by  trial 
two  curved  slips  of  paper  and  gum  on 
each  side  of  the  flaps  so  as  to  form  a  keel. 
(The  real  kayak  has  no  keel.  It  is 
possible  so  to  make  it  but  is  a  tedious 
and  difficult  job  to  gum  up.  In  that 
case  only  one  row  of  fishtail  flaps  is 
needed.) 

The  Birch  Bark  Canoe.  (Plate  2  and 
Diagram  2.)  Set  out  as  in  the  diagram, 
where  the  curves  seen  are  circular  ones, 
and  bend  into  position.  The  procedure 
then  is  similar  to  that  for  the  kayak. 


It  is  wise,  however,  to  strengthen  what 
may  be  called  the  deck  portion  by  add- 
ing another  thickness  of  paper,  or  even 
thin  cardboard  of  the  same  size  and 
shape  (which  in  this  case  is  shuttle- 
shaped)  by  means  of  gum,  before  bend- 
ii^  the  whole  in  position.  The  keel  is 
added  as  in  the  kayak,  the  curve  neces- 
sary beii^  found  by  trial.  The  actual 
canoe  has,  I  believe,  no  keel  and  it  can  be 
so  made  but  as  before  stated  is  a  tedious 
and  difficult  job. 

The  VHdng  Boat.  (Plate  3  and  Dia- 
gram 3.)  This  is  only  a  variation  of  the 
preceding  as  will  be  seen  from  the  dia- 
gram and  is  made  the  same  way.  The 
two  figure  heads  are  cut  from  paper  and 
added  at  the  same  time  as  the  keel,  or 
they  can  form  a  part  of  it.  The  lines 
denoting  the  woodwork  are  painted  on 
to  give  greater  realism.  (Note  it  is 
carvel  built.)  The  expert  modeler 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  adding  the 
usual  appurtenances,  such  as  rowlocks, 
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oars,  shields  on  bulwarks  and  masts  and 

The  Vemtian  Gondola.  (Plate  4  and 
Diagram  4.)  This  again  is  only  a 
variation  of  the  kayak.  It  will  be 
noted  that  no  keel  is  given.  Why? 
The  shallow  canals  of  Venice  make  such 
unnecessary  and  the  vessels  can  be  more 
easily  handled,  (cf.  the  Yacht  type 
with  its  fin  keel.)  The  model  illus- 
trated is  painted  black  in  accordance 
with  Venetian  custom  which  owed  its 
origin  to  sumptuary  laws  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  a  type  of  boat  common  in 
Mediterranean  waters,  in  Malta,  for 
instance.  The  cover  or  canopy  for  the 
passenger's  comfort  is  added  afterwards. 

The  Rowboat.  (Plate  5  and  Dif^ram 
5.)  This  diagram  presents  some  new 
features.  To  obtain  the  lesser  curva- 
ture of  the  bulwarks  a  different  device  is 
needetl.  The  stem  is  here  definite, 
enabling  a  rudder  to  be  used.  In  the 
preceding  examples,  no  rudders  are 
used,  the  oar  doing  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  Yacht  Type.  (Plate  6  and  Dia- 
gram 6.)  This  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  last  example.     Note  the  fin  keel  to 


give  steadiness  and  yet  enable  the  boat 
to  be  turned  quickly,  (cf,  with  the  keel 
of  the  rowlx)at.)  The  fin  keel  is  added 
afterwards  as  in  the  preceding  examples. 
Lines  to  represent  planks  are  painted  on 
before  gumming  up.  The  sails,  masts, 
rudder,  etc,  should  give  no  difficulty. 

A  Chinese  Junk.  (Plate  7  and  Dia- 
gram 7.)  Note  the  apparent  clumsi- 
ness compared  with  anyof  the  preceding. 
It  is  built  for  capacity,  not  speed.  The 
primitive  type  of  rudder  used,  which  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  will  is  interesting 
as  being  transitional  between  the  oar 
and  the  rudder  as  now  extant. 

The  Medieval  Skip.  (Plate  8  and  Dia- 
gram 8.)  Historically  this  presents 
many  interesting  features.  The  super- 
structure seen  on  the  deck  seems  to  have 
been  rendered  necessary  for  defensive 
and  offensive  purposes,  and  are  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  platforms  at  the 
bow  and  stern  of  the  Viking  ship,  where 
the  center  was  occupied  mainly  by 
rowers. 

The  whole  model  is  somewhat  tedious 
to  gum  up.  The  windows,  etc.,  are  of 
course  painted  on.  Masts,  sails,  and 
rudder  can  be  added  at  will. 
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Pottery  Design  and  the  Human  Figure 


M  CHARLES  BLANC,  whose  ser- 
•  vices  to  art-criticisms  are  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world,  offers  most 
ingenious  and  logical  reasons  which 
should  govern  the  construction  to  objects 
of  ceramic  art.  He  asserts  that  the 
creations  of  men  are  not  beautiful  in 
their  own  eyes,  except  upon  the  condi- 
tions that  they  conform  to  the  laws  of 
which  the  human  figure  is  a  living  image. 
Finally,  he  shows  how  closely  these  laws 
were  followed  in  the  type-vases  of  classi- 
cal antiquity. 

His  argument  in  substance  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  statements: 

Man  has  created  architecture  by 
embodying  the  laws  of  proportion, 
unity  and  harmony  into  the  edifices 
which  he  has  built  for  the  needs  of  life. 
By  the  appUcation  of  these  same  princi- 
ples to  his  own  material  and  medium  of 
expression,  the  potter  has  created  the 
ceramic  art.  The  correlation  of  this  art 
with  the  human  figure  is  not  a  presumed 
and  fanciful  relationship,  as  may  be 
proven  by  the  terms  which  designate  the 
various  members  of  a  vase;  as,  for  ex- 
ample: the  mouth,  neck,  ears,  shoulders, 
and  feet;  which  terms,  applied  since  the 
beginning  of  the  records  of  the  potter^s 
art,  show  that  the  human  figure  has 
always  been  present  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  gave  it  a  language 

As  the  human  being  is  an  organism  in 
the  fullest  and  philosophic  sense  of  the 
word,  that  is:  developed  from  within, 
having  its  end  and  purpose  in  itself,  and 
without  useless  or  superfluous  members 


or  parts;  so  the  clay  vessel  which  has 
retained  its  place  in  history  and  art, 
embodies  one  dominant  thought  to 
which  all  other  considerations  are  sub- 
ordinate. 

Having  thus  associated  the  vase  with 
the  human  figure,  M.  Blanc  proceeds  to 
divide  all  primitive  ceramic  forms  into 
two  classes,  in  order  that  he  may  explain 
their  generation  and  development.  In 
the  first  class  he  places  those  vessels 
whose  contours  are  formed  from  straight 
lines;  in  the  second  class,  all  whose  out- 
lines are  curves.  The  vessels  with 
straight  outUnes,  being  solid  figures, 
are  generated  from  the  cyUnder,  the 
cone  or  the  cone  reversed;  those  whose 
contours  are  curved,  proceed  from  the 
sphere  or  the  egg. 

Another  French  writer,  M.  Ziegler, 
somewhat  earlier  than  M.  Blanc,  and 
one  following  the  same  Une  of  thought, 
gives  the  correct  proportions  of  the  cy- 
lindrical vase,  as  a  height  equal  to  three 
times  its  radius.  But  these  figures,  M. 
Blanc  criticises  since,  in  his  opinion,  they 
would  increase  the  natural  heaviness  of 
the  cyUnder.  Successful  vases,  as  M. 
Blanc  indicates,  when  they  follow 
architectural  Unes,  cannot  avoid  the 
laws  of  architecture.  Therefore,  the 
cylindrical  vase,  if  symmetrical,  will  ap- 
proach the  proportions  of  the  door, 
whose  height  varies  from  four  to  five 
times  half  its  width. 

M.  Blanc  further  points  out  that  in 
order  to  insure  beauty  in  the  cylindrical 
vase,  the  dominant  Une  must  deviate  at 
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POTTERY  DESIGN 


MowAand  Lipt 
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Sbouldcf 


Clsriforni 


Egg  thape 


Teims  dctcribiog  •  Vaie 


SHOWING 
STANDARD 

FORMS  USED 

BY  CERAMIC 
ARTISTS 


Cone  reversed 


Proper 


potidoQ 
Handle 


oltiK 


Base  e<)ual  to  the 
Diameter 


Cenopten  ronn 


Minimum  height  of  the 
Cylinder  in  Ceramic  Art 


/ll  our  best 

•xla5sic  designs 

in  ceramic  art 

HAVE  BEEN 
BASED  ON  THE 

LINES  OF  THE 
HU/AAN 
FIGURE 


THE  UNES  OF  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE  HAVE  BEEN  USED  AS  GUIDES  FOR 
GOOD  POTTERY  FORM  AS  DESCRIBED  IN  THE  ACCOMPANYING  ARTICLE 
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one  or  both  of  the  extremities;  thus 
forming  a  molding,  either  concave  or 
convex.  This  will  properly  finish  the 
form,  and  serve  the  purpose  that  is  filled 
in  architecture  by  the  same  device. 
These  moldings  are  a  strong  feature  of 
antique  vases,  as  they  are  also  of  the 
Greek  temple;  catching  and  holding,  or 
reflecting  the  light  according  as  they  are 
curved  inward  or  outward,  and  accen- 
tuating the  principal  lines  of  the  vessel 
or  the  edifice.  Oftentimes,  also,  con- 
vex moldings  encircle  at  intervals  the 
body  of  the  vase,  especially  when  its 
form  is  based  upon  the  reversed  cone. 
This  ornamentation,  which  is  structural, 
and  therefore,  commendable,  is  found 
skilfully  used  in  many  of  the  garden 
vases  produced  at  the  Merrimac  Potterj'; 
several  illustrations  of  such  treatment 
occiuring  in  the  plates  accompanying 
the  present  article. 

The  handle  of  the  vase,  its  position 
and  shape,  receives  the  attention  of  both 
French  critics.  They  state  that  when  a 
vessel  is  made  for  use — that  is  to  carry, 
or  to  pour  a  Uquid,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  handle  be  placed  so  as  to  assist  or 
at  least  appear  to  assist  in  carriage  or  in 
pouring.  If  the  vessel  is  intended  for 
pouring  rather  than  for  carrying  liquids, 
M.  Ziegler  observes  that  the  handle 
should  be  arched,  or  that  it  may  reach 
from  side  to  side  Uke  the  handle  of  a 
basket;  while  if  the  vase  is  destined  for 
the  double  function  of  pouring  and 
carrying,  the  handle  must  be  adjusted 
with  great  care  as  to  its  proper  height,  so 
that  the  liquid  may  not  be  spilled  from 
the  filled  vessel,  and  so  that  the  latter 
may  be  emptied  of  its  contents,  without 
a  too  great  contortion  of  the  hand. 

These  vessels  of  use  are  for  the  most 
part,  based  upon  the  cylinder  and  the 


cone,  which  generate  the  straight  line  in 
elevation.  They  correspond  to  the 
Doric  style  of  architecture  and  like  it, 
while  possessing  strong  elements  of 
beauty,  they  are  severe,  dignified  and  of 
weighty  appearance. 

Other  ceramic  forms,  equally  as 
primitive  ss  those  based  upon  the  cyUn- 
der  and  the  cone,  are  the  sphere  and  the 
egg.  The  first  of  these  giving  shapes 
resembling  the  pear  and  the  apple, 
which  are  likely  to  be  wanting  in  grace. 
And  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  while  the 
Romans,  who  were  luxurious  rather  than 
artistic,  favored  the  spherical  derivative, 
the  Greeks  in  obedience  to  their  deUcate 
apprehension  of  form,  designed  their 
vases  upon  subtile  curves  Uke  the  para- 
bola. As  examples  of  this  diflference  in 
the  visual  perception,  or  what  would 
commonly  be  called  the  taste  of  the  two 
people,  we  have  only  to  compare  the 
shape  known  as  the  olpe,  or  gladiator's 
oil-bottle,  round,  and  easily  seized  in  one 
glance,  totally  unsuggestive,  with  the 
levJcothoej  or  perfume  vase  of  the  Greeks, 
with  its  ovoid  body,  slender  neck,  calyx- 
Uke  mouth  and  beautifully  arched 
handle.  Other  peoples,  especially  the 
Orientals  have  compensated  for  the  con- 
vexity of  the  spheroid  forms  by  length- 
ening the  neck,  or  by  the  addition  of 
two  wide  handles  artistically  adjusted 
as  to  place  and  angle. 

Besides  giving  full  praise  to  the  ovoid 
forms  as  the  most  graceful  expressions 
of  the  potter's  art,  M.  Blanc  also  notes 
the  significance  of  the  egg  as  both  the 
symbol  and  the  visible  sign  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  generation.  In  accordance  with 
a  fixed  historical  law,  this  symbolism  was 
strong  only  in  the  primitive  form  and  in 
the  early  times.  The  symbolism  was 
slowly  obscured  and  lost,  and  the  form 
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came  to  be  regarded  as  an  artistic  design 
pure,  and  simple.  Finally,  the  design 
itself  disintegrated  by  passage  through 
many  brains,  and  under  many  hands, 
imtil  the  egg-form  was  hidden  beneath 
the  intricacy  of  line  and  the  luxurience 
which  characterized  the  vases  of  Corinth. 
Such  is  the  life  history  of  all  designs: 
the  religious  always  preceding  the 
artistic  phase,  and  the  latter  always 
absorbing  the  former.  Furthermore, 
it  may  be  said  that  modem  criticism  is 
too  liable  to  read  symbols  and  meanings 
into  what  is  pure  artistic  expression. 
And  had  the  egg  been  received  into  the 
ceramic  art  simply  because  it  was 
recognized  as  a  beautiful  and  adaptable 
form,  because  it  was  familiar  and  there- 
fore generally  pleasing,  its  use  would 
have  been  more  than  justified. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  primitive 
vase-forms  from  the  standpoint  of 
mathematics,  M.  Blanc  advises  with 
much  earnestness  that  potters  should 
include  these  studies  with  those  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy.  He  de- 
clares that  the  examination  of  Greek 
pottery,  so  exquisitely   regular   in   its 


contours,  proves  that  the  artists  who 
made  it  had  studied  conic  sections;  that 
forms  which  are  often  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  caprice,  were  in  reality 
generated  by  geometry.  To  this  state- 
ment more  might  be  added  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  fine,  keen,  aesthetic 
sense  of  the  Greeks,  which  often  served 
the  purpose  of  our  patient,  laborious 
research  of  modem  times;  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  sculptors  of  the 
athletic  types,  such  as  the  Discobolus, 
rendered  with  absolute  perfection  the 
anatomy  of  the  figure  from  the  mere 
study  of  the  nude  in  action  at  the  great 
National  Games,  and  without  having 
ever  dissected  the  body. 

Therefore,  the  modem  potter,  striv- 
mg  to  produce  worthy  objects  of  his  art, 
studies  these  forms,  the  least  ancient  of 
which  count  two  thousand  years,  and 
the  oldest  of  which  owe  their  origin  to  a 
far  remoter  antiquity.  He  finds  that 
he  cannot  improve  these  forms,  since 
they  are  based  upon  mathematical 
laws  and  involve  the  most  delicate 
use  of  beautiful  forms  occurring  in 
Nature. 
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SO  DOTH  THE  POTTER  SITTING  AT  HIS  WORK,  TURNING  THE  WHEEL 
ABOUT  WITH  HIS  FEET;  HE  MUST  ALWAYS  HAVE  CAREFUL  REGARD  FOR 
WHAT  HE  DOETH,  MAKING  EVERYTHING  BY  NUMBER.  HE  FASHIONETH 
THE  CLAY  Wrrn  his  arm,  AND  BOWETH  DOWN  HIS  STRENGTH  BEFORE  HIS 
OWN   feet;  he  APPLIETH  his  mind  to  GLAZE  HIS    WORK,    AND  IS  DIU- 


GENT  TO  MAKE  CLEAN  HIS   KILN. 


»» 


— The  Apocrypha 
written  over  2000 
years  ago. 
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Modeled  Cement  Tiles 


Exit  Firing 


WHEN  cement  tiles  are  mentioned, 
the  average  person  immediately 
conjures  up  an  image  of  a  cement  side- 
walk and  concludes  that  anything 
cement  will  be  equally  inartistic. 

The  fact  is  that  with  cement,  various 
finishes  in  colors,  dull  or  glazed  and 
very  artistic  can  be  secured;  with  the 
added  advantage  of  eliminating  the 
kiln,  as  no  firing  is  needed  to  perfect 
cement  tiles.  The  hardening  of  cement 
tiles  is  produced  by  the  very  opposite 
medimn  to  fire,  that  is  water. 

Our  age  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
cement.  All  manner  of  articles  and 
habitations  are  being  constructed  of 
cement,  and  it  behooves  us  to  find  some 
method  of  enriching  the  cement  with 
cement  decorations, — and  no  more  beau- 
tiful way  is  possible  than  that  of  colored 
cement  tiles. 

As  a  school  art  subject  and  as  a  corre- 
lation or  project  possibility,  cement  has 
been  barely  touched  upon.  There  is 
every  opportunity  for  wide  awake 
teachers  to  combine  all  that  has  been 
heretofore  presented  in  every  day,  very 
practical,  and  very  uninteresting  cement 
problems,  with  the  use  of  color  in  cement 
and  bring  to  their  work  a  new  and 
adaptable  form  of  beautiful  handicraft. 

No  school  art  department  should  be 
satisfied  with  drawing  or  designing  on 
paper  only.  It  should  complete  the 
subject  with  some  form  of  modeling  and 
designing  in  more  than  two  dimensions. 


The  fact  that  clay  or  modeUng  wax 
subjects  are  not  permanent  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  now  that  cement,  by  following 
very  simple  directions  can  be  used  for 
giving  modeled  tiles  and  other  plastic 
objects  permanent  form. 

In  the  hands  of  the  energetic  teacher 
simple  problems  in  cement  work  can  be 
done  in  the  grades.  Two  of  the  follow- 
ing pages  show  simple  tile  methods  that 
certainly  can  be  followed  in  intermediate 
and  even  lower  grades.  And  as  a  prob- 
lem for  the  high  schools  and  normal 
classes,  many  a  teacher  who  has  foreseen 
the  possibiUties  of  cement  can  attest  to 
the  fine  work  and  enthusiasm  resulting 
from  the  work. 

Many  a  home  builder  has  chafed 
under  the  limited  possibilities  of  decora- 
tive tile  for  the  home.  He  has  been 
limited  to  a  few  stock  designs,  and  has 
had  to  construct  his  fireplace,  not  as  he 
would  like  to  have  it,  but  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  securable  tile. 

The  two  pages  showing  a  tile  passage- 
way and  a  fireplace  illustrate  two  prob- 
lems where  the  busy  housewife  decided 
not  to  use  stock  tile  but  to  make  her  own. 
She  did  so,  using  a  few  pans  and  trays 
and  cement,  making  the  tile  in  her 
laundry  during  spare  hours  in  her  day's 
schedule. 

Now  anyone  can  do  Ukewise  if  she  is 
wiUing  to  spend  a  little  time  experiment- 
ing and  refuses  to  be  discouraged  if 
failures  result,  for  after  all,  the  process 
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is  much  easier  than  the  usual  pottery 
methods  and  requires  so  little  equipment 
that  everjr  tool  necessary  is  to  be  found 
in  the  simplest  kitchen. 

It's  mighty  fine  to  be  able  to  sit  down 
and  model  a  design  for  a  tile,  book  end, 
bowl  or  garden  seat  and  know  that  you 
can  complete  the  whole  process  in 
cement  either  with  or  without  color, 
without  the  least  help  from  any  pottery 
kiln  or  glaze  expert,  to  say  nothmg  of  all 
the  fuss  and  feathers  connected  with 
dampening  and  packing  and  crating 
your  subject  for  shipping  off  to  the 
casters  or  potters  for  finishing. 


Cement  handicraft  is  going  to  be  the 
king  of  handicrafts  before  long,  because 
of  its  durability  and  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  many  avenues  in  the  great 
cement  building  industries. 

The  far  seeing  teacher  who  is 
interested  in  industrial  art  and  particu- 
larly those  industrial  arts  that  are 
closely  alUed  to  artistic  appUcations 
should  be  interested  in  the  use  of  cement 
in  school  teachmg.  They  will  find 
the  cement  industries  and  associations 
always  willing  and  generous  in  helping 
the  teachers  everywhere  to  work  success- 
fully with  cement — the  greatest  building 
material  of  the  age. 


Cement  Projects  for  the  Grades 


WHILE  color  cement  problems 
appear  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
High  School  grades,  they  can  also  be 
used  in  the  intermediate  and  even  lower 
grades.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
grade  students  the  problems  of  modeling 
simple  designs  in  modeUng  wax  and  clay 
and  very  good  results  are  secured  in 
many  schools.  Color  cement  or  plain 
cement  is  a  simple  material  to  handle 
and  makes  possible  the  carrying  on  of  the 
modeling  wax  tile  or  clay  project  into  a 
permanent  form. 

For  instance,  the  child  who  works  out 
the  simple  design  in  wax  or  clay  is  liable 
to  lose  interest  on  completing  that  much 
of  the  work  because  neither  of  those 
mediums  is  permanent,  in  fact  they  are 
very  perishable  unless  the  clay  is  fired. 
Firing  is  seldom  done  because  of  the 


inaccessibiUty  of  a  kiln  or  because  of  the 
expense. 

If,  after  the  clay  or  wax  tile  is  com- 
pleted, the  form  is  taken  and  surrounded 
with  retaining  strips  of  wood  or  sheet 
metal  and  plaster  of  paris  is  mixed  and 
poured  in,  a  plaster  mould  is  easily  se- 
cured. This  plaster  mould  is  then  taken 
and  oiled  well  and  the  retaining  bars  are 
put  again  in  a  similar  position,  being,  of 
course,  of  additional  height  to  accommo- 
date the  thickness  of  the  cement  tile. 

The  cement,  either  plain  or  with 
color,  is  then  poured  in  until  it  reaches 
the  desired  thickness  and  is  left  to  dry 
for  two  days  after  which  it  is  taken  out 
and  immersed  in  water  for  several  days. 

The  opposite  page  shows  even  simpler 
ways  to  secure  the  pattern  for  the 
plaster  mold. 
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New  Methods  of  Modeled  Leather 


PEDRO  J.  LEMOS 


THERE  would  be  more  handicraft 
followers  if  the  idea  that  an  elabo- 
rate equipment  is  necessary  to  produce 
results  were  not  so  persistent.  Many 
beautiful  handicrafts  are  possible  with 
practically  no  equipment;  and  a  little 
reasoning  and  care  will  more  than  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  a  long  array  of  handi- 
craft tools. 

The  old  master  craftsmen  and  the 
guilds  of  Spain  who  wrought  wondrous 
and  cunning  designs  in  leather  and  made 
Cordova  famous  would  be  stricken  with 
fear  at  the  equipment  found  necessary 
by  some  modem  leather  workers. 

I  recall  that  when  I  first  took  up 
leather  tooling  and  modeling  some 
years  ago,  I  became  entangled  with  a 
supposedly  necessary  equipment  that 
resembled  a  dentist's  tools  of  warfare. 
There  was  a  shape  for  every  varying 
curvature  and  a  tool  for  every  method. 
By  experience,  one  tool  after  another  was 
discarded  and  finally  only  two  tools  were 
foimd  to  be  necessary,  and  these  were 
simplified  by  having  one  handle  with  a 
point  in  each  end — one  rounded  and  the 
other  squared  on  the  edge. 

And  then  the  leather  to  be  used  was 
only  the  very  finest,  most  pUable  and 
most  expensive  calf  skin.  No  other 
would  do.  It  was  considered  a  waste  of 
time  if  anything  but  the  center  section 
of  a  calf  skin  was  used  and  only  a 
"duffer"  would  attempt  leather  craft 
on  any  other  kind  of  leather. 


Then  came  the  War,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  price  of  calf  leather  doubled 
and  trebled,  and  the  powers  that  be 
decided  that  much  calf  skin  would  be 
necessary  for  harness  trappings  and 
oflScers'  puttees.  They  proceeded  forth- 
with to  buy  up  all  the  calf  skins  in 
sight  and  store  them  up  for  future 
decorative  use  in  warfare. 

This  left  the  craft  teacher  everywhere 
with  no  leather  available,  except  that 
little  which  was  perched  so  high  up  in 
the  H.  C.  L.  tree  that  no  amount  of 
engineering  could  bring  it  down.  So 
the  teachers  wrapped  up  their  leather 
tools  and  thrust  them  into  the  farthest 
comers  of  their  desks,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  substitute  baskets  from 
matting  fibre,  waste  paper  handicrafts, 
or  the  enamelling  of  ketchup  bottles  in 
place  of  leather  craft. 

A  nimiber,  however,  found  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  do  some  research  work 
and  experiment  with  other  leathers,  and 
some  very  interesting  developments 
were  the  result.  For  instance,  it  was 
found  that  several  kinds  of  sheep  skin 
could  be  tooled  and  the  thick  finishes 
were  wonderfully  sensitive  to  the  tool. 
It  was  found  that  the  impossible-to-be- 
secured  leather  dyes  could  be  replaced 
by  thin  washes  of  oil  paints,  and  that  a 
final  wash  of  gasoline  with  a  little  color 
gave  beautiful  harmonizing  qualities. 
It  was  found  that  ordinary  wire  nails 
could  be  put  into  handles  and  with  a  few 
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turns  of  a  grindstone,  shaped  into  very 
practical  leather  tools — all  of  which 
goes  to  prove  that  the  old  adage 
"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention" 
holds  good  today  as  well  as  yesterday. 
If  you  have  been  using  just  one  kind 
of  leather  and  working  with  a  dozen 
kinds  of  tools,  just  try  varying  your 
days  of  toil  by  working  with  one  kind  of 
tool  and  a  dozen  kinds  of  leather.  You 
can  easily  piu-chase  from  a  leather 
dealer  or  a  tannery  several  finishes  in 
sheep  skins  and  cow  hides.  Try  them 
out.  You  will  find  these  skins  less  ex- 
pensive than  calf  and  very  responsive  to 
tooUng.  You  will  produce  a  number 
of  unsuccessful  experiments,  but  the  one 
or  two  good  results  will  be  far  more 
valuable  to  your  progress  than  doing 


leather  in   the   same  way  as    a    few 
thousand  others  are  doing  it. 

The  two  pages  of  illustrations  show 
some  results  with  sheepskin  or  "Heavy 
Law  Book  Sheep"  and  also  leather 
designs  modeled  on  "Saddle  Cowhide." 
The  tool  used  was  a  nail  shaped  like  a 
dull  pencil  point.  In  fact,  I  have  often 
used  a  hard,  dull  pencil  point.  This  was 
used  for  tracing  the  design,  for  deepen- 
ing the  outline  and  for  tooling  the  back- 
ground. A  large  nail  ground  down  to  a 
square  stamping  point  can  be  used 
for  stamping  a  background  pattern  in 
parts  of  the  background.  With  this 
simple  equipment  the  possibilities  are 
limitless,  and  the  fun  of  doing  much  with 
Uttle  is  an  added  zest  to  the  true  crafts- 
man. 


The  Coloring  of  Modeled  Leather 


To  COLOR  modeled  leather,  the 
material  should  first  be  dampened 
so  as  to  avoid  showing  brush  marks. 
The  color  to  be  used  should  be  an  aniline 
dye  mixed  with  alcohol  and  water. 
These  colors  can  be  secured  from  book 
binders  supply  houses  or  from  dye  manu- 
facturers. After  the  colors  are  mixed  in 
their  separate  hues,  they  should  not  be 
mixed  together  before  being  applied  to 
the  leather,  for  the  reason  that  they  will 
coagulate  and  in  some  instances  form  a 
sediment,  killing  the  purity  of  the  hue. 
The  proper  way  is  to  use  thin  washes  of 
blue  over  the  leather  first  if  a  green  is  to 
be  made,  and  then  follow  the  blue  wash 
with  a  thin  wash  of  yellow.  Each  mixed 
color  should  be  secured  in  this  same 


manner.  If  a  strong  value  of  red  or 
violet  or  other  hue  is  needed,  it  is  best 
not  to  use  the  full  strength  in  one  wash 
on  the  leather  but  to  produce  it  by  three 
or  four  successive  washes  of  the  color. 
This  results  in  a  transparent  glowing 
tone  where  a  single  wash  of  color  will  be 
dull  and  opaque  in  quality. 

After  the  entire  coloring  has  been  put 
on  and  left  to  dry  thoroughly,  a  gasoline 
wash  made  by  mixing  white  and  black 
oil  paint  and  adding  gasoline  enough  to 
make  a  thin  wash,  to  which  is  added  a 
green  or  blue  or  violet  touch  of  paint  to 
give  an  interesting  color,  is  brushed  over 
the  entire  leather  surface  and  after 
drying  is  rubbed  briskly  with  a  cloth  to 
remove  the  surplus  paint. 
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Teach  by  Touch,  Sight  or  Ear 
as  the  Child  Demands 

FLORENCE  C.  MORRISON 


WHAT  wise  provision  that  nature 
created  no  duplicates  in  any 
realm!  Variety  is  the  keynote  of  the 
wonderful  world  about  us!  We  are 
stimulated  by  the  varied  seasons  and 
weather.  Our  appetites  delight  in  the 
variety  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  foods  of 
every  description.  Our  aesthetic  sense 
is  quickened  and  fed  by  changing 
scenery  of  mountains,  canyons,  deserts, 
forests,  oceans,  waterfalls  and  prairies. 
To  our  ears  the  great  symphonies  of 
nature  soothe  and  educate:  the  count- 
less  bird  songs  and  wind  wanderings 
never  weary  because  of  their  variety. 
Our  eyes  and  noses  rejoice  as  they  par- 
take of  the  gorgeous  colorings  and  re- 
fined perfumes  of  the  different  trees  and 
flowers.  Who  is  there  whose  sense  of 
touch  is  so  dead  as  not  to  revel  in  the 
touch  of  rose  petals  or  the  delightful  soft- 
ness and  spring,  imder  his  feet,  as  he 
walks  over  a  carpet  of  fragrant  pine 
needles  in  a  forest? 

The  static  laws  of  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment cause  no  two  human  beings  to 
look,  think,  or  act  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  In  the  same  family  we  see 
brothers  of  marked  difference  in  stature, 
coloring,  disposition  and  character. 
Endowed  in  such  opposite  ways, 
naturally  it  follows  that  their  destinies 
will  be  unlike,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  like  persons.  The  old- 
fashioned  way  of  teaching  was  wrong  in 
that  it  pre-supposed  that  all  the 
students  in  the  grade  were  identical  and 


could  receive  instruction  in  the  same 
manner.  All  were  required  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  way  as  laid  out 
by  the  instructor  or  text  used.  No 
wonder,  to  us  in  the  enlightenment  of 
today,  that  so  many  became  discouraged 
and  dropped  out  of  school.  Possibly 
they  were  not  failures  at  all,  they  were 
simply  victims  of  an  ineffective  method 
of  instruction. 

We  are  definitely  sure  today  that  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  on  part  of  instructor 
and  student  as  well  as  money  from  the 
public,  to  try  to  give  all  students  the 
same  sort  of  education.  Experience 
and  special  study  prove  there  are  at 
least  three  distinctly  different  types  of 
minds  which  confront  the  public  school 
teacher.  The  "  eye  minded  "  individual 
is  he  who  quickly  "sees**  things  and 
they  definitely  impress  him.  The  major 
part  of  his  education  is  received  through 
his  eyes.  Therefore,  when  through 
intelligent  tests  to  prove  the  type,  we 
discover  an  "eye  minded'*  person,  why 
waste  energy,  time  and  money  trying  to 
educate  him  through  his  ears  or  other 
senses?  Let  his  be  largely  visual  educa- 
tion. Show  him  the  thing,  picture  it 
instead  of  telling  him  about  it.  All  sorts 
of  pictures  and  printed  matter  should 
surround  an  "eye  minded'*  person. 
The  "ear  minded"  person  receives  his 
education  largely  through  his  ears.  All 
spoken  words  and  sounds  impress  him. 
This  type  usually  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  read  steadily,  or  to  do  any  sort  of 
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work  which  the  eye  must  supervise.  It 
is  obvious  then,  that  this  t3rpe  should  be 
instructed  largely  through  lecture 
courses  and  concerts.  He  is  the  person 
who  usually  remembers  to  do  the  thing 
told  him,  write  him  directions  and  he 
fails,  for  his  eyes  fail  to  register  mes- 
sages strongly  as  the  "eye  minded"  do. 
The  "touch  minded *'  individual  needs 
contact  with  a  thing  to  be  impressed. 
You  may  say  "caf  to  him  or  spell 
c-a-t,  or  show  him  pictures  of  cats  with 
absolutely  no  response.  Place  a  live 
cat  in  his  hands  and  he  is  inmiediately 
impressed  and  remembers  what  a  cat 
is.  Tell  him,  even  though  he  is  a 
mature  person,  a  thing  is  cold  or  hot  and 
he  must  feel  it  himself  to  reaUze  the 
truth.  An  actual  experience  of  a  boy 
twelve  years  old  illustrates  the  type. 
The  weather  was  freezing  and  in  order 
to  be  sure  his  tongue  actually  would 
stick,  if  he  touched  it  to  an  iron  fence, 
he  satisfied  his  "  touch  mind  '*  by  leaving 
the  skin  from  his  tongue  on  that  fence! 
This  type  person  expresses  affection  or 
emotion  by  touching  the  victim  instead 
of  telling  or  picturing  it  as  an  "ear"  or 
"eye"  minded  person  would  do  We 
all  know  the  person  who  paws  us,  pats 
and  punches  for  expression.  A  recent 
case  at  an  exhibition  of  charcoal  draw- 
ings proved  fatal  to  an  excellent  sketch. 
The  pictureswere  plainly  labelled  ''char- 
coal drawings, "  this  was  satisfactory  for 
the  "eye"  minded  visitors,  they  beUeved 
it.  The  instructor  stood  by  the  exhibi- 
tion and  told  that  they  were  charcoal 
sketches,  this  satisfied  the  "ear"  minded 
visitors,  they  heard  and  passed  on. 
But  another  type,  the  "touch"  minded 
visitor  rubbed  his  finger  over  the  face  of 
a  sketch  then  looked  at  his  finger  bearing 
the  evidence  that  it  really  was  charcoal! 


This  was  instinct,  he  was  not  impressed 
by  what  was  before  his  eyes,  nor  by 
what  was  said  but  he  was  impressed 
when  he  toiic/ied  the  things.  The  "touch" 
minded  people  learn  to  write  on  the  type- 
writer very  readily.  The  "touch" 
method  is  their  salvation!  They  learn 
to  play  a  musical  instrument  by  touch, 
never  needing  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the 
music  or  instrument.  In  factories  they 
are  able  to  work  very  rapidly  at  picking 
up,  counting  or  packing,  doing  their 
work  with  their  sense  of  touch  or  feeling. 
These  people  become  excellent  masseurs, 
osteopaths,  and  chiropractors.  Their 
sense  of  touch  is  so  deft  and  strong. 

My  plea  is  to  discover  these  marked 
types  of  people  early,  through  intelli- 
gence tests.  When  definitely  decided 
cases  appear,  lead  them  into  their  proper 
fields  where  they  will  become  efficient 
citizens.  Let  us  cease  trying  to  thwart 
nature  in  her  wise  plans  and  move  in 
parallel  paths.  Instead  of  trying  to 
make  an  artist  out  of  an  "ear"  minded 
individual,  or  a  musician  out  of  an  "eye' ' 
minded  one,  let  us  make  a  typist  of  a 
"touch"  minded  one,  if  he  so  wills  and 
shows  ability  in  that  field  of  work. 

We  see  then  the  wisdom  of  a  varied 
course  of  study,  part  lecture  courses, 
visual  education  of  moving  pictures  and 
printed  matter,  and  many  kinds  of 
material,  such  as  modeling  clay,  bas- 
ketry, weaving,  sewing.  No  school 
system  is  actually  meeting  the  demands 
of  nature  that  does  not  offer  courses  of 
study  to  fit  the  diflFerent  types  of  pupils. 

The  school  of  tomorrow  must  know 
its  scholars.  It  must  be  an  individual 
education  suited  to  the  natural  capacity 
of  the  pupil.  There  will  then  be  fewer 
misfits  and  failures,  and  society  will  be 
strengthened. 
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Our  Soldier  Boys  and  Modeling 


A.  K.  KILGORE 


OUR  government  hospitals  have 
permanently  installed  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  as  a  necessary  part  of 
their  institutions.  They  have  recog- 
nized the  need  of  useful  constructive 
handicrafts  to  restore  hesitant  muscles, 
shattered  nerves  and  discouraged  minds 
to  an  optimistic  condition  that  the 
physicians  and  nurses  may  better  cope 
with  the  patients*  disabilities.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  experiments  in  such 
work  for  the  disabled  soldiers,  there  were 
many  scoffers  and  doubting  Thomases, 
who  ridiculed  the  work  as  a  fad  and 
prophesied  its  abandonment.  On  the 
contrary,  the  results  have  more  than 
justified  the  claims  of  its  supporters,  and 
without  doubt,  a  few  years  will  see  even 
most  private  hospitals  containing  direc- 
tors of  Occupational  Therapy  for  con- 
valescents and  those  afflicted  with 
nerve  troubles. 

In  early  colonial  days  it  was  stated 
that  weaving  and  spinning  had  a 
soothing  and  restful  effect  upon  "ye 
housewife, "  and  it  still  carries  this  bene- 
ficial quality  in  our  age,  even  to  the 
shell-shocked  war  veteran  who  weaves 
unique  and  useful  scarfs  and  bags  \ipon 
bed-looms  while  he  remains  propped  up 
amid  pillows. 

That  human  impelling  force  of  creat- 
ing and  constructing  things  with  our 
own  hands  is  to  be  found  in  more  or  less 
degree  in  every  rational  human  mind. 
Proper  himian  curiosity  encourages 
every  craftsman  to  create  new  effects 
and  to  venture  into  new  ways  of  work- 


ing. He  is  curious  to  see  the  finished 
result  and  if  realization  exceeds  or  equals 
anticipation,  the  thrill  of  achievement 
is  a  happy  sensation. 

In  the  case  of  the  soldier  boys,  who 
for  many  months  have  been  human 
units  in  the  machinery  of  War  (that 
Dragon  of  Destruction  whose  every 
move  seems  to  tear  down),  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  and  construct  some- 
thing or  other — even  though  it  be  an 
insignificant  basket  or  the  modeling  in 
clay  of  an  ear — ^has  a  soothing  effect 
upon  their  minds  and  is  an  important 
help  in  building  up  their  broken  health. 

Drawing  and  Modeling  have  been 
introduced  successfully  into  the  govern- 
ment hospitals,  and  aside  from  their 
benefits  as  Occupational  Therapy,  they 
have  proven  very  successful  as  pre- 
vocational  training.  Many  of  the 
patients  stay  but  a  short  while  at  the 
hospitals,  but  even  those  who  have  taken 
a  few  lessons  in  drawing  or  clay  model- 
ing have  expressed  their  interest  and 
personal  joy  at  having  entered  for  the 
time  being  a  new  realm  of  endeavor,  and 
some,  from  this  taste  of  endeavor,  have 
continued  art  work  after  they  have  left. 

Some  prefer  modeling  to  drawing. 
They  feel  a  keen  delight  in  molding  and 
working  the  clay  to  a  given  resemblance, 
and  finding  that  they  are  gradually 
mastering  the  power  to  imitate  and  re- 
produce form,  gives  the  convalescents 
an  interest  in  life,  with  some  point  of 
accompUshment  to  look  forward  to  next 
day, — and  the  next,  and  the  next,  until 
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nature  finds  that  restoring  health  has 
come  on  the  wings  of  enthusiasm. 

As  the  teacher  is  governed  by  the 
physical  condition  of  the  patients,  and 
as  students  are  coming  and  going  con- 
tinually, some  remaining  for  a  few 
weeks  and  others  for  several  months,  the 
classes  are  necessarily  arranged  upon  an 
entirely  different  schedule  than  those  of 
the  average  school. 

Some  patients  are  extremely  nervous 
and  cannot  endure  more  than  an  hour  a 
day.  If  one  of  these  does  not  feel  like 
drawing  or  modeling,  he  may  lie  under  a 
tree  and  doze  while  the  rest  sketch.  He 
sees  the  view,  hears  the  teacher's  com- 
ments and  is  helped  to  do  his  sketch 


later,   beside  securing    the    rest    that 
his  body  craves. 

One  young  soldier,  shell-shocked  in 
No  Man's  Land  during  the  Argonne 
drive,  has  been  at  the  hospital  about 
four  months  and  makes  charcoal  draw- 
ings that  are  not  only  pleasing  but  sell. 
When  he  began, his  mouth  used  to  twitch 
as  he  sat  brooding,  and  the  muscles  of 
his  arms  jerked  violently,  independent 
of  his  will.  His  first  stroke  with  char- 
coal ended  with  an  involuntar>'  jerk  into 
the  empty  air,  and  he  exclaimed  in  dis- 
couragement, "Oh,  it's  no  use.  1  can't 
do  anything."  I  told  him  that  there 
was  plenty  of  paper  and  charcoal,  and 
that  I  didn't  care  how  much  paper  he 
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spoiled  and  to  draw  as  much  as  he  liked. 
Now  his  nerves  are  steady  and  his 
features  habitually  tranquil. 

An  ex-sailor  finds  contentment  in 
copying  in  water  colors  from  magazine 
covers,  and  occasionally  varies  his  work 
with  excellent  marines  in  charcoal. 

Some  quiet  men  enjoy  painting  from  a 
living  flower  and  find  tranquility  and  rest 
in  these  messengers  of  beauty.  Others 
work  from  still-life  and  are  interested  in 
securing  very  accurate  likenesses  of 
jugs,  glasses  and  such  things;  while 
others  wish  to  do  lettering  or  know  how 
to  do  mechanical  drawing  or  how  to 
draw  a  house  in  perspective.  With  all 
of  this,  we  help  them,  recognizing  that 
we  are  working  with  the  double  ends  in 
view  of  building  up  their  ability  and 
their  health. 

Many  prefer  to  model  in  clay — that 
simplest  and  easiest  form  of  drawing, 
which  is  capable  of  developing  the 
mightiest  brain.  They  find  that  the 
fingers  do  most  of  the  modeling,  that  the 
sense  of  touch  is  developed  to  assist  the 
sense  of  sight,  while  both  develop 
creative  power. 


Pupils  begin  by  modeling  an  ear  or 
other  feature  in  clay  and  soon  model  a 
hand  or  small  figure  from  the  antique, 
or  from  a  small  animal,  such  as  a  re- 
clining leopard  or  Uon.  When  the 
whole  reasonably  represents  the  subject, 
he  is  taught  how  to  make  the  plaster  of 
Paris  waste  mold,  and  from  that  to  cast 
a  dupUcate  in  plaster  of  his  work  in  clay. 

Thus,  in  many  cases,  the  work  has 
created  a  deep  interest,  directed  the 
patient's  thoughts  away  from  himself 
and  aroused  an  ambition  to  be  up  and 
doing,  and  so  hastened  the  day  of 
recovery. 

From  the  testimony  of  a  number  of 
experienced  aids  and  nurses  in  army 
hospitals  and  from  my  own  observation, 
I  am  convinced  that  clay  modeling  is 
often  an  efficient  means  of  arousing  a 
despondent  patient  to  leave  his  bed  and 
work  for  quick  recovery. 

A  number  of  men  who  have  recovered 
sufficient  health  to  join  the  world's  work 
have  found  their  art  work  the  means  of 
securing  remunerative  employment,  and 
thus  art  is  as  ever  before  rehabilitating 
mankind  and  his  industries. 
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Art  Versus  Industry 


RICHARD  F.  BACH 


TN  THE  YEAR  1921  all  discussions  whether 

of  art  or  alimony  must  begin  with  an 
examination  of  the  concepts  of  Einstein. 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  concepts  of  Einstein — 
being  a  concept  it  could  not  be  patented  by 
others,  including  all  of  us  here,  who  discovered 
it  before  him — that  when  two  objects  are 
stationary  beside  one  another,  and  one  of 
them  begins  to  move  away,  a  person  on  either 
one  of  them  cannot  say  which  is  moving — 
until  the  one  in  motion  strikes  a  bump! 

Witness  two  trains  in  which  these  conditions 
obtain;  the  passengers  of  both  are  convinced 
that  their  own  train  is  moving  until  some 
obviously  irrelevant  conditions  seen  out  of  the 
window  recall  the  facts.  The  effect  is  bewilder- 
ing and  not  exactly  a  breeder  of  confidence  in 
one's  mental  stability. 

Now  in  the  industrial  arts,  these  conditions 
apply  painfully  well.  One  train  represents  the 
teaching  of  art,  the  other  is  the  trend  of  require- 
ments in  the  world  of  practical  art  production. 
One  of  these  has  moved  of  recent  years — ^which? 
On  which  of  these  trains  were  you  and  I: 
gliding  steadily  forward  or  standing  cold  on  a 
siding? 

Now  take,  for  instance,  the  title  of  this 
vicarious  address:  Art  vs.  Industry,  bracketed 
like  the  names  of  two  prize  fighters.  Man 
delights  in  arguing  about  differences  which  are 
really  similarities.  By  some  warped  process 
of  mind  he  establishes  an  arbitrary  difference, 
talks  about  it  long  and  hard  till  the  thought  is 
argued  into  a  reality.  And  then  his  descen- 
dants argue  about  the  reality,  until  some  clear 
thinker  discovers  that  the  difference  was  only 
one  of  thought,  could  never  be  one  of  fact; 
that  someone  must  have  confused  us  entirely, 
for  purposes  unknown  and  surely  unworthy. 
We  all  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  begin  writing 
on  a  fresh  sheet.  Some  of  us  lose  track  of  the 
topic  sentence  with  which  our  page  began.  A 
slip  leads  to  a  fall  and  the  vicious  round  is  begun 
again.  At  just  what  stage  we  are  now  in  the 
field  of  industrial  art  it  would  be  hard  to  say, 


for  here  we  are  setting  art  and  industry  over 

against  one  another  like  deadly  enemies. 

*        *        * 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  men  in 
Memphis  who  made  jeweled  necklaces,  decora- 
tive linen  weaves  and  painted  the  tales  of 
Pharoahs  on  endless  waUs:  they  were  artists. 
Later  there  were  men  in  Athens  who  built 
temples,  and  painted  vases  and  designed 
polychrome  tiles:  they  were  artists.  And 
later  again  there  were  men  in  Rome  who 
erected  basilicas,  worked  in  stucco  and  mosaics, 
and  wrought  in  metal:  they  too  were  artiste. 
And  still  later  there  were  men  in  Amiens  who 
reared  cathedrals,  carved  in  wood  and  stone 
and  ivory,  and  caused  light  to  serve  art  in 
colored  windows:  ^/le^  also  were  artists.  And 
once  more,  there  were  men  in  Florence  and 
Fontainebleu  who  set  up  glorious  palaces  and 
planned  gardens,  worked  in  gold  and  in  clay, 
inlaid  pavements  and  painted  on  canvas: 
they  too  were  artists.  No  one  has  ever  ques- 
tioned their  standing,  the  things  they  did,  or 
their  relation  to  their  work;  they  were  artists 
all. 

Then  came  some  clever  men  who  thought  the 
hand  took  too  long  to  make  certain  things  and 
they  invented  machines  to  help  out.  The 
machines  amazed  the  inventors  themselves  and 
they,  fascinated,  invented  some  more.  One 
after  another  slow  processes  of  manual  art 
were  mastered  by  mechanical  genuis,  until  the 
word  art  began  to  mean  something  else  entirely. 
These  fine  machines  seemed  able  to  do  every- 
thing and  men  leaned  on  them  heavily.  If 
practice  makes  perfect  the  machine  became  the 
master  of  art.  But  the  old  maxim  is  wrong: 
it  is  only  corrected  practice  that  makes  perfect. 
To  continue  devising  machines  without  check- 
ing them  by  the  demands  of  the  art  they  are 
intended  to  produce  leads  to  machine  design 
only.  And  there  waQ  a  collateral  product:  the 
making  of  those  machines  became  an  industry 
in  itself.  Now  they  are  here  to  stay.  What 
shall  we  do  with  them?    Can  art  have  anything 


*An  address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Eastern  Arts  Association.  Maryland  Institute.  Baltimore, 
Md..  March  24.  1921. 
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to  do  with  them?    Is  it  infra  dig.  for  teachers  of 
art  to  consider  them? 

The  older  artists  whom  we  have  mentioned, 
these  Greek  vase  painters  and  Gothic  wood 
carvers,  those  Cellinis  and  Pallisys,  wrought  in 
the  material  from  ore  to  golden  goblet,  from 
clay  to  glowing  vase;  they  used  what  tools  they 
had,  driving  them  by  simple  mechanical 
principles,  treadles,  wheels,  belts. 

Yet  of  these  simple  engines  a  most  complex 
Jacquard  loom  or  automatic  lathe  is  a  great- 
grandchild by  direct  descent;  they  are  all  tools. 
Steam  and  electricity  have  been  harnessed  by 
man's  inventiveness  to  make  these  simple 
mechanical  principles  work  for  art.  Step  by 
step  the  capacity  of  the  machine  has  grown 
until  its  achievements  stagger  the  imagination. 
But  it  has  grown  only  in  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  design.  Design  value  determines 
machine  value;  design  remains  the  master. 

But  what  has  happened  while  the  inventors 
were  busy  with  these  machines?  As  the  ways 
were  laid  for  this  intricate  growth,  art  seems 
to  have  been  sidetracked  for  a  time — for  a 
moment  of  history,  so  to  speak — until  the 
mechanical  problem  had  been  conquered. 
This  has  been  done,  and  at  a  price  that  will 
amaze  future  chroniclers  of  our  national  ad- 
vance in  these  lines.  As  a  result  of  decades  of 
foundation  building  we  have  an  enormous 
heritage  of  technical  methods,  of  factories,  of 
producing  and  selling  organizations,  but  in  the 
rush  of  material  progress  design  has  lagged. 
Tlie  artistic  aspect  of  our  great  ''art  trades'' 
is  still  in  embryo;  the  merest  suggestion  of  real 
quality  of  design  (not  to  mention  material  or 
execution)  conunands  a  figure  far  beyond  the 
average  purse  for  which  it  should  truly  be  most 
accessible. 

In  the  welter  of  quick  production  and  the 
confusion  of  progress  too  hasty,  the  artist- 
craftsman,  whose  name  might  once  have  been 
Ghiberti,  has  become  the  Universal  Bronze 
Casting  Company  of  New  York,  and  somewhere 
in  that  hammering  and  reeking  organization 
there  are  stirring  souls  called  designers.  No 
one  would  give  them  credit  for  being  artists. 


Schools  have  never  helped  them.  Schools  will 
teach  them  foundry  work  and  schools  will  teach 
them  how  to  make  pictures  of  metal  work  and 
call  it  design.  But  I  tell  you  now:  design 
includes  contact  with  material;  design  cannot 
live  on  paper  or  in  suspension,  as  the  chemists 
say;  design  can  be  taught  so  as  to  be  of  value  in 
industry  only  if  certain  drawings  are  regularly 
executed  by  the  students  that  put  them  on 
paper.  The  problem  is  just  like  that  of  the 
artchitectural  schools  which  have  for  years 
ignored  the  difference  between  the  drawing  of  a 
building  and  the  building  of  a  drawing. 

Yet  the  great  majority  of  manufacturers  are 
as  sincere  and  serious  as  any  of  you,  as  cer- 
tain— according  to  their  lights — ^to  do  the  right 
thing  in  design  as  you  are,  probably  more  so. 
Try  their  job;  try  to  make  a  business  imder- 
taking  out  of  any  design  that  you  yourselves 
can  make,  and  you  will  soon  hand  back  the 
helm  to  the  man  with  sufficient  courage  to  bring 
forks  and  picture  frames,  rugs  and  cravats, 
saucers  and  Easter  hats  to  us  all  at  a  price 
within  reach  of  a  teacher's  salary. 

No,  art  in  industry  is  the  correct  wording, 
not  art  va,  industry.*  This  is  the  day  of  the 
art  trades.  The  industries  today  are  our  great 
capitalizers  of  art — they  make  art  pay;  and  the 
schools,  whether  general  or  special,  must  meet 
that  condition.  Unless  the  content  of  their 
courses  will  help  to  make  art  pay,  in  other 
words,  be  related  directly  to  current  methods  of 
production,  their  students  will  be  useless  in 
industry  in  corresponding  degree. 

There  must  be  a  business  of  art  as  there  must 
be  a  business  of  doing  anything  destined  for  the 
good  of  so  large  a  number.  It  is  quite  different 
from  the  lamented  "commercialization''  of  art, 
as  of  everything  else  with  which  Americans 
have  been  charged.  Commercialization  con- 
notes fraud  or  sharp  practice;  business  does 
the  opposite. 

The  commercial  requirement  having  been 
accepted  as  the  dictum  of  the  day — and  that  is 
no  more  logical  than  to  accept  the  printing 
press  or  harvester — ^it  becomes  our  province  to 
establish  a  wholesome  trend  of  artistic  thinking 


*I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Frank  J.  Leavitt.  Assbtant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  called  my 
attention  to  Webster's  definition  of  terntt,  which  is  (1)  toward,  turned  in  the  direction  of;  (2)  against,  chiefly  used  in 
legal  language.  Therefore  my  use  of  the  word  will  have  to  be  in  the  legal  sense  if  the  Program  Committee  had  in  mind 
any  conflict  between  Art  and  Industry  when  the  title  was  selected.  At  the  same  time  the  other  definition  of  the  word 
more  accurately  fits  my  own  hope  and  may  be  said  to  contain  some  promise. 
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to  guide  it.  Where  once  a  group  of  craftsmen 
worked  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  their 
time,  we  now  have  five  thousand  men  or  more 
in  a  single  plant  making  only  textiles  of  a  cer- 
tain kind.  The  first  group  were  all  artists; 
the  latter  are  all  operatives;  some  few  may  feel 
the  call  of  design,  but  their  work  is  to  guide 
machines,  each  producing  a  part  of  the  finished 
design.  While  the  old  craftsmen  made  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  fine  material  in  their  lifetime, 
the  modem  factory  must  turn  out  thousands 
of  yards  from  but  one  adjustment  of  a  loom  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  start  the  wheels  in 
motion.  These  are  commercial  reflexes  of  our 
mode  of  living.  They  need  not  mean  debase- 
ment of  art;  they  have  meant  a  slowing  up  of 
our  art  growth.  As  agencies  for  good  of 
fabulous  proportions  they  can  improve  our 
home  environment  in  one  market  season;  but 
at  the  same  time,  if  misused  or  abused,  they 
can  ride  as  a  giant  juggernaut  over  the  aesthetic 
progress  of  centuries. 

Unless  you  who  teach  art  subjects  have 
constant  reference  to  current  methods  and 
make  every  effort  to  obtain  equipment  that  will 
help  your  boys  and  girls  to  execute  their  designs, 
you  are  mlasing  your  cue.  You  might  as  well 
be  fighting  windmills.  For  the  industries  will 
pass  you  by  in  their  onward  sweep:  there  will 
be  more  machines  and  less  design,  more  volume 
and  less  standard,  as  there  has  been  for  those 
decades  during  which  the  schools  have  shirked 
their  duty.  At  this  very  moment  dozens  of 
schools  are  teaching  china  painting — oh  no,  not 
for  the  trade,  but  as  one  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  perfect  lady.  Such  perfect  ladies 
might  do  better  as  clerks  at  notion  counters! 
They  would  then  at  least  be  helping  to  pay  their 
way,  and  contributing  to  industry;  they  would 
be  conserving  china  and  paint  and  there  might 
even  be  some  acceptable  self-sacrifice  in  their 
renunciation  of  such  a  noble  pastime. 

This  is  a  serious  matter :  art  teaching  means 
not  only  properly  training  designers  and  arti- 
sans. It  means  also  training  the  people  at  large. 
Just  now  art  is  caviare  for  the  general;  they 
hesitate  to  taste  it;  they  are  awed  by  its  splen- 
dor in  history;  they  wonder  at  its  cost  on 
Fifth  Avenue;  they  don't  know  that  their 
beaded  bags  and  their  cuff  links  are  supposed  to 
be  objects  of  art.  In  short  they  have  no  taste. 
Now  taste  is  in  a  sense  a  national  experience,  a 
tradition.     So  are  good  manners.     But  there  is 


a  system  of  formality  in  good  manners,called 
etiquette,  that  all  can  learn  and  pass  on  to  their 
descendants.  So  also  there  is  a  method  in 
taste,  called  the  principles  of  design,  that  all 
can  be  taught  and  pass  on  to  their  children. 
This  will  not  make  artists;  but  it  will  raise  the 
general  standard  of  judgment  in  the  mass. 
Potential  designers  and  other  artists  will  start 
from  a  higher  level.  It  means  teaching  art 
appreciation — ^think  of  it,  teaching  art  appre- 
ciation to  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  in  the 
land.  It  means  a  new  system  of  teaching  and  a 
new  brand  of  teachers. 

This  higher  level  will  demand  better  design 
in  the  stores.  It  will  make  no  stated  demand; 
it  will  simply  refuse  poor  design  whatever  the 
conmiodity,  even  if  only  in  a  cold  cream  jar  or, 
may  I  say  it,  a  package  of  cigarettes. 

The  stores  will  be  manned  by  employees  who 
have  had  this  training  in  the  general  schools, 
supplemented  by  further  art-selling  instruction 
of  their  own  (it  is  being  done  right  now  in  New 
York)  and  so  will  be  able  to  meet  the  manufac- 
turers half  way  in  the  matter  of  better  design. 
For,  truthfully  be  it  said,  the  manufacturers  are 
leagues  ahead  of  the  dealers  in  their  conviction 
of  the  selling  value  of  design. 

There  are  then  two  approaches — to  reach 
those  who  will  design  for  production  and  those 
who  will  be  the  ultimate  consumers.  It  is  an 
obvious  thing  to  do.  But  it  will  be  uphill  work. 
There  will  be  school  boards  and  city  fathers  to 
convince.  And  it  will  mean  fight.  No  half 
hearted  measures  will  do.  Schools  can  no 
longer  favor  the  easy  philos9phy  of  the  Irish- 
man who  says  that  he  only  needs  to  load  the 
wagon,  the  horses  do  all  the  pulling.  There 
must  be  "peptimists"  among  us — and  a 
'^peptimist"  is  an  optimist  in  action. 

Nor  will  it  do  for  us  to  try  to  plough  this  new 

furrow  and  follow  the  calf  that  draws    the 

plough.    The  course  must  be  held  true  to  the 

ideal  of  serving  the  industries  that  use  design. 

*        *        * 

At  a  meeting  of  museum  instructors,  Miss  R. 
Shedlock,  whose  fame  is  not  new  to  you,  once 
told  the  following  story.  Her  maimer  being 
inimitable  I  shall  simply  repeat  the  words: 
There  once  lived  in  Japan  two  frogs.  One  in  a 
ditch  near  Osaka  on  the  sea-coast,  the  other 
near  a  clear  Irttle  stream  which  ran  near  the  city 
of  Tokio.  And  these  little  frogs  lived  so 
near  to  each  other,  and  never  heard  of  one 
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another;  but  there  came  to  each  of  them, 
almost  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour  a 
great  desire  to  see  something  more  of  the  world. 
The  frog  who  lived  in  Tokio  made  up  his  mind 
to  visit  Osaka,  and  the  frog  in  Osaka  made  up 
his  mind  to  see  the  beautiful  palace  of  the  great 
Mikado.  So  one  fine  spring  day  they  set  out 
on  the  road  that  leads  from  Tokio  to  Osaka — 
one  from  each  end. 

Now,  there  was  a  mountain,  a  great  moun- 
tain, midway,  and  this  mountain  had  to  be 
climbed  by  the  frogs.  They  soon  became  very 
weary,  for  they  were  unaccustomed  to  travel, 
and  it  took  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  a  great 
many  hops  before  they  could  reach  the  top. 
But,  what  was  the  surprise  of  each  frog,  as  he 
gave  his  last  hop,  to  see  another  frog  in  front  of 
him.  They  looked  at  each  other  for  some 
minutes,  for  as  you  must  remember,  they  had 
not  been  introduced;  then  they  burst  into 
conversation  at  once,  and  told  each  other,  with 
such  a  wealth  of  detail,  how  they  came  to  be  so 
far  from  home;  and,  there  being  no  particular 
need  of  hurry,  they  lay  down  in  a  cool  damp 
ditch  to  think  it  over.  And  they  thought  it 
was  a  wonderful  thing  that  on  the  same  day  and 
almost  at  the  same  minute  there  had  come  to 
each  of  them  that  great  desire  to  see  something 
of  their  native  country.  And  the  frog  from 
Osaka  said:  "(Puff-puf!)  Dear  Me!  (Puf!)  I 
wish  we  could  get  a  little  higher  so  that  we 
could  see  the  places  we  wish  to  see  (Pufif-pufif) 
so  that  we  could  decide  whether  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  go  on."  And  the  other  frog 
from  Tokio  said:  "That  is  most  easy;  if  we 
put  our  paws  on  each  others'  shoulders,  and 
we  both  stand  up,  we  would  be  able  to  .see  the 
places  which  we  wish  to  visit,  and  decide 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  go  there." 

The  frog  from  Osaka  was  quite  delighted 
with  the  idea.  So  he  rose  and  put  his  paws  on 
his  friend's  shoulders,  and  the  other  frog  did 
likewise,  and  they  stretched  up  as  high  as  they 
could,  clinging  tightly  to  each  other  lest  they 
should  fall;  and  the  frog  from  Osaka  had  his 
nose  turned  to  Tokio,  and  the  frog  from  Tokio 
had  his  nose  turned  to  Osaka.  But  when  they 
stood  up,  their  great  bulging  eyes  were  in  the 
back  of  their  heads,  so  while  their  noses  pointed 
toward  the  town  they  wanted  to  see  their  eyes 
really  beheld  the  towns  they  had  just  left. 
Said  the  frog  from  Osaka:  "Dear  Me!  If  I 
had  known  that  Tokio  was  a  mere  copy  of 


Osaka,  I  certainly  would  not  have  gone  so  far;" 
and  the  frog  from  Tokio  repeated  what  the 
other  had  said,  and  added :  *'I  should  not  have 
taken  this  journey;  I  am  going  home."  So  he 
drew  his  paws  from  his  fnend's  shoulders,  and 
they  both  fell  backward  on  the  ground.  Then 
they  took  their  leave,  bowing  to  each  other  as  is 
the  custom  in  Japan,  and  went  home,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  those  two  frogs  have  believed 
that  Osaka  and  Tokio  resemble  each  other  and 
are  like  as  two  peas.  So  you  see  it  all  depends 
on  the  point  of  view. 

Now  for  our  moral,  for  there  is  a  sting  in  the 
tail  of  every  fairy  story.  The  design  of  the 
product,  and  the  machine  that  makes  it  have 
acted  like  the  two  frogs;  each  has  gone  its  own 
way.  Only  one  thing  can  bring  them  together 
— adequate  teaching  methods.  In  such  methods 
one  salient  factor  will  predominate — an  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  machine.  Of  that 
understanding  the  leading  element  will  be  a 
conception  of  the  machine,  not  as  a  free  agent, 
but  as  a  tool  to  be  controlled;  not  as  a  thinking, 
growing  organism,  but  as  a  driven  mechanism 
that  may  be  stopped  in  midcourse  by  the  jerk 
of  a  lever. 

A  drawing  on  paper  cannot  make  a  textile; 
the  human  hand  can  no  longer  make  it  so  that 
Smith  and  Jones  can  afford  to  buy  it;  nor, 
worse  yet,  can  the  power  driven  loom  make  it 
without  human  guidance,  not  only  in  the  inven- 
tion of  the  machine  itself  but  primarily  in  the 
correct  relationship  between  designers'  con- 
ception and  the  mechanism  to  be  used  in  making 
it  real,  worth  money  as  an  item  in  trade. 

There's  the  rub.  Art  must  be  worth  money 
in  trade.  Man  (and  woman)  must  work  for 
money,  and  money  they  earn  must  be  ex- 
changed for  art  in  the  form  of  home  furnishings 
and  clothing  to  the  tune  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

This  is  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs!  Must 
we  not  teach  these  students  art  so  that  they 
may  piously  sigh  over  it  the  rest  of  their  lives? 
Surely  we  may  not  teach  them  that  art  and 
industry  are  twin  brothers,  that  their  relation- 
ship must  perforce  improve  both,  that  when 
design  is  translated  into  wood  or  wool,  silver 
or  silk  it  means  wages, — wages  in  cash  and  in 
contentment,  the  basis  of  citizenship?  In 
sober  thought  (and  all  our  thought  must  now  be 
sober)  and  you  all  know  the  bitter  lesson  of  aim- 
less drawing,  meaningless  conflict  between  paper 
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and  pencil.  Yet  this  is  what  most  art  teaching 
is.  Have  I  not  seen  it  in  scores  of  places: 
textile  designs,  furniture  designs,  costume 
designs,  but  always  paper  designs.  They 
begin  and  end  there.  Do  teachers  of  art  them- 
selves know  how  a  manufacturer  thinks  about 
a  design  on  paper;  what  he  must  do  with  it 
before  he  can  afford  to  make  it  for  you  and  me 
to  buy;  how  it  fits  into  the  process  of  produc- 
tion? Do  teachers  themselves  know  what  real 
craftsmanship  is  practiced  in  the  factories 
before  even  the  simplest  things  are  turned  out? 
Do  they  know  about  expensive  carver's  models, 
color  and  weave  trials;  the  energy  and  gray 
matter  invested  before  the  wheels  begin  to 
move? 

These  manufacturers  are  often  dollar  hunters 
to  be  sure,  but  the  power  behind  them  is  the 
department  store — representing  the  vast  mass 
of  "unskilled  labor"  in  the  field  of  the  art 
industries. 

It  will  do  well  to  remember  here  that  all  good 
business  is  soimd,  but  all  sound  is  not  good 
business;  schools  have  talked  about  what  their 
students  do,  but  have  they  delivered  thoroughly 
useful  human  material  in  the  form  of  de- 
signers? The  art  schools  in  that  respect  can 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  trade  schools. 
These  are  hard  at  work — ^more  power  to  them. 
Perhaps  some  day — except  for  the  students  of 
so-called  fine  arts — all  art  schools  will  simply 
be  super-trade  schools.  Then  we  shall  have 
met  our  responsibility  of  service  to  the  indus- 
try. For  after  all  the  industries  may  say  "we 
make  art, "  and  concretely  they  do.  We  can- 
not hold  them  in  check,  we  must  help  them  do 
the  job  they  have  cut  out  for  themselves  and 
for  us.  They  need  trained  designers,  not 
sketchmakers. 

This  is  not  a  task  for  Greenwich  Village, 
where  long-haired  men  and  short-haired 
women  have  been  turning  out  fearful  and 
wonderful  things,  that  an  imwitting  public  has 
gobbled  up  as  an  index  of  the  new  truth  in  art. 
It  is  a  task  for  which  you  and  the  schools  must 
be  fit  and  may  the  kind  gods  help  you  to  the 
equipment.  It  is  a  task  that  requires  immedi- 
ate doing,  without  wavering,  without  indecision, 
as  one  great  American  said:  "The  only  man 
who  never  makes  a  mistake  is  the  man  who 
never  does  anything. " 


To  wait  for  normal  growth  in  this  direction 
presupposes  that  normal  times  have  preceded 
the  present  or  are  with  us  now.  But  this  is  a 
bitter  period  of  casting  up  accounts,  business  is 
marking  time,  it  is  suffering  from  a  dread 
disease  called  idleness.  Workshops  where 
fifty  men  once  made  deafening  din  with  whirling 
wheels,  have  but  two  machines  running.  In 
such  a  time  business  takes  stock  of  its  faculties 
and  facilities,  it  seeks  new  ways  of  improving 
its  product  to  lure  forth  dollars  from  the  pocket 
you  and  I  have  buttoned  up  so  tight.  Design, 
among  other  things,  they  find  susceptible  of 
improvement.  You  can  help  them  do  this. 
You  can  bring  to  your  students  the  true  mean- 
ing of  design  and  its  functional  relation  to 
methods  of  production.  You  can  bring  to  your 
general  classes  information  that  will  make  them 
more  intelligent  consimiers. 

We  need  to  begin  at  once  in  a  practical  way. 
We  cannot  take  off  a  half-inch  at  a  time  from 
the  thoroughbred's  tail  because  we  are  too 
kind-hearted  to  cut  it  all  off  at  once. 

The  practical  interest  is  gaining  eversrwfaere 
and  schools  cannot  wait  until  the  demand 
becomes  articulate  for  adequate  teaching  along 
lines  of  industrial  art  design  or  general  art 
appreciation  as  a  factor  in  the  citizen's  peace 
of  mind. 

Recognize  the  industries  as  art  agencies, 
teach  from  their  point  of  view  but  always 
keeping  ahead  in  design.  Design  makes  the 
wheels  go,  design  makes  these  industries  into 
art  industries,  design  seUa  the  product,  design 
satisfies  the  consumer.  But  design  can  do 
none  of  these  things  as  long  as  it  remains  on 
paper. 

*What  can  be  done  though  not  in  a  school, 
may  be  seen  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  Here  a  department  is  maintained  for  the 
express  use  of  manufacturers  and  designers,  for 
many  of  whom  it  is  second  nature  to  draw 
inspiration  from  the  collections.  We  have  in 
New  York  an  art  museum  that  has  gone  into 
trade.  Practically,  that  is  what  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  has  done.  No  amount  of 
arching  of  eyebrows  in  select  circles  will  avail; 
for  as  we  live  by  trade,  it  behooves  the  museum 
to  help  trade  improve  the  commodities  it 
brings  to  us  all.  Manufacturers  and  designers 
now  use  the  collections  as  sources  of  inspiration 


*This  and  the  four  paragraphs  following  are  quoted  from  an  address  before  the  Convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers  Association,  Rochester,  November,  1920. 
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in  their  current  designs:  men's  cravats 
inspired  from  armor,  a  lighting  fixture  from  a 
Greek  mirror,  a  lamp  from  a  Sheraton  chair,  a 
mirror  from  a  French  ormolu  furniture  decora- 
tion, a  talcum  can  from  a  Chinese  vase,  a 
gown  from  a  painting,  a  soap  wrapper  from  a 
snuffbox. 

That  so  many  trades  find  their  desired 
motives  thus  variously  in  all  parts  of  the 
Museum  shows  that  they  consider  the  galleries 
but  additions  to  their  own  facilities,  a  hopeful 
augury  of  progress  for  American  home  furnish- 
ings and  industrial  arts  generally. 

A  staff  officer  of  the  Museum  devotes  his 
time  to  these  many  trades,  about  forty  of  them, 
reaching  many  firms  directly  and  many  more 
through  their  representative  trade  journals 
which  have  manfully  gone  to  work  in  the  cause 
of  American  design. 

Still  further  the  Metropolitan  Musemn  gains 
attention  from  salespeople  and  "buyers," 
engaged  in  shops  and  department  stores. 
These  attend  the  Study  Hours  for  Practical 
Workers,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  add  to  their 
qualifications  that  sales  idea  which  we  in  our 
distant  manner  call  art.  Design  is  a  splendid 
''selling  argument''  if  the  salesperson  knows 
how  to  place  it  properly  in  his  brief  for  the 
piece  he  wants  you  to  buy.  In  the  presence  of 
standard  museum  pieces,  the  merits  and  defects 
of  objects  out  of  current  stock  in  the  stores  are 
discussed.  First-hand  information  results 
and  the  number  of  satisfied  customers  in  the 
stores  increases  accordingly;  as  witness  I  quote 
only  one  example  of  the  salesman  whose  newly 
gained  knowledge  of  color  combinations 
doubled  his  sales  of  feather  fans. 

All  these  are  but  practical  suggestions  from 
an  allied  educational  institution  but  one  withal 
that  has  seen  the  line  of  progress  and  has  kept  a 
steady  coiu'se  toward  better  design  for  Ameri- 
can homes. 

And  further,  schools,  general  and  special,  use 
these  museum  facilities.  High  school  and 
college  teachers  of  English,  History,  Civics 
bring  their  classes  to  learn  of  related  back- 
grounds in  art.    Elementary  classes,  tots  so 


small  sometimes  you  wonder  they  know  how  to 
walk,  come  to  see  the  collections.  Their 
prattle  does  not  bristle  with  Giotto  and 
Praxiteles  after  they  leave  us,  but  they  are 
getting  the  Museum  habit.  Trade  schools, 
art  schools  and  vocational  school  classes  come 
in  droves,  for  so  many  sessions  every  week; 
they  get  their  material  first  hand  though  the 
drawing  to  be  made  be  an  advertising  page  or  a 
ball  room  interior.  And  special  lecture  courses 
are  offered  for  the  teachers  themselves,  ar- 
ranged by  subjects  they  teach.  Museum 
instructors  go  into  the  schools.  The  work  is 
thriving;  it  is  full  of  hope.  But  is  it  that  way 
everywhere?  Have  teachers  in  smaller  com- 
munities seen  the  light?  They  may  not  have  a 
great  museum  to  help  them,  a  small  museum 
will  do  as  well,  even  a  collection  of  photographs 
or  a  traveling  exhibition  is  better  than  no  effort 
at  all. 

There  is  work  to  do  here — America,  the  giant 
in  industry,  bows  to  Europe,  sends  annually 
shiploads  of  gold  to  Europe  to  pay  for  design. 
Look  at  the  china  on  your  table:  made  in 
Japan.  The  design  of  your  silks:  made  in 
France.  Nay,  look  at  the  box  of  Swedish 
matches  in  your  pocket:  made  in  Nippon. 
It  is  their  ride:  Nippon  banzai!  All  this  is 
very  costly.  Design  should  begin  and  end 
here:  made  in  America  is  good  enough.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  as  to  that.  Design  and 
appreciation  must  be  the  heritage  of  our 
people  and  the  schools  must  go  to  work  to 
assure  us  of  it. 

Statistics  are  wonderful :  it  is  estimated  that 
if  all  the  speeches  in  Congress  at  the  last 
session  were  put  end  to  end  they  would  go  29 
times  around  the  world — ^but  then  who  cares. 
The  speeches  on  industrial  art  seem  to  be 
running  a  close  second.  Talk  is  cheap:  let  us 
get  to  work.  America  needs  the  art  industries, 
the  art  industries  need  help — they  need  you. 

Note:  Information  as  to  the  various  types 
of  educational  and  extension  work  maintained 
by  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  may  be 
had  by  addressing  Mr.  Henry  W.  Kent, 
Secretary,  The  Metropolitan  Museum,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  82nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
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PHONOGRAPH  USED  FOR  DECORATING  HART 

Phonograph  Used  for  Decorating  Vases,  Flower  Pots,  etc. 

TRUMAN  R.  HART 


'T^HERE  are  so  many  designs  used  in  decorat- 
-''  ing  cylmdrical  objects  such  as  candles, 
flower  pots  and  the  like  that  require  atripea 
that  encircle  the  cylinder,  that  m&ny  amateurs 
give  up  in  despair  becauee  of  the  imevenneaa  of 
their  lines  and  long  for  a  banding  wheel  to  help 
them  out. 

As  regular  banding  wheels  are  expensive  when 
compared  with  the  small  amount  of  work 
the  average  decorator  indulges  in,  the  attempt 
to  better  the  striping  is  usually  given  up  for 
some  other  design  that  does  not  necessitaite 
making  stripes.  Turning  the  vase  or  pot  with 
one  hand  while  applying  the  color  with  the 
other  is  tedious  labor  and  as  the  result  of  such 
operations  is  rarely  a  success,  one  must  look  for 
a  substitute  for  a  banding  wheel  if  accurate 
striping  is  to  be  accomplished. 

The  nearest,  and  in  most  cases,  the  handiest 
substitute  is  a  disc-plate  phonograph.  In  it 
are  all  the  essentials  necessary  to  do  every  bit 
as  fine  banding  as  could  be  done  by  using  a 
regular  banding  wheel. 

Any  form  of  disc-plate  phonograph  may  be 
quickly  turned  into  a  banding  wheel.    All  that 


is  necessary  is  a  box  or  book  to  use  as  a  steady 
rest  for  the  hand  that  holds  the  brush  or  brushes 
and  a  few  layers  of  cardboard  or  corrugated 
board  cut  to  fit  the  revolving  plate,  with  the 
center  hole  pin  pushed  through  to  ^low  the 
board  to  lay  perfectly  flat,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  sketch.  This  will  also  protect 
the  felt  on  the  disc-plat«  from  any  paint  that 
might  be  dropped  from  the  brush. 

In  the  case  of  flower  pots  that  hp""  -^-ain 
holes,  centering  the  pot  is  simple  eno  all 

that  is  required  is  to  see  that  the  pin  the 

cent«r  of  the  dram  hole.    When  d  ing 

vases,  however,  that  have  no  such  ho  the 

bottom,  the  centering  is  made  by  ueii  i&n 

brush  held  firmly  and  with  the  tip  of  iah 

just  touching  the  vase,  release  the  <  md 

allow  the  disc  to  revolve;  in  doing  so,  not 

exactly  centered  and  is  eccentric  ii  on, 

carefully  move  the  vase  toward  the  i  till 

the  tip  of  the  brush  touches  all  the  w  nd. 

Then,  after  filling  the  brush  with  co!  ipe 

as  the  deocration  requires.    Two  or  mi  pes 

of  the  same  or  different  colors  can  k  kly 
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GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS 


Good  Books  for  Students  and  Teachers 

THE  ART  OF  LOOKING  AT  PICTURES  by  Carl  H.  P.  Thurston,  is  a 
valuable  book  for  those  who  like  and  appreciate  art.  While  most  books  on  painting 
are  written  for  people  who  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  subject,  this  one  is  in 
reality  a  Primer.  It  points  out  only  the  things  that  anyone  can  see  with  a  Uttle 
practice;  so  that  the  visitor  to  an  Art  Gallery  soon  begins  to  enjoy  what  formerly 
seemed  to  be  "dull"  pictures. 

This  practical  book  is  issued  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  of  New  York. 

FIGURE  CONSTRUCTION  by  Alon  Bement,  Director  of  the  Maryland 
Institute  in  Baltimore,  is  a  book  that  no  artist  should  be  without.  It  touches  a 
new  and  important  note  in  the  art  of  figure  drawing.  It  bases  the  reason  for  its 
method  of  instruction  on  the  idea  that  the  beginner  should  be  instructed  in  drawing 
the  figure  as  a  whole  before  he  studies  detached  parts;  that  the  time  employed  in 
making  strokes  should  be  limited;  that  it  is  easier  to  draw  the  figure  in  action  than 
half  action;  and  that  the  action  of  the  body  may  be  expressed  in  nearly  every 
instance  by  two  main  Unes. 

This  book  is  intensely  interesting,  full  of  splendid  illustrations,  and  is  designed 
primarily  for  high  schools  and  colleges,  but  is  also  invaluable  to  students  studying 
from  the  model  in  the  life  class. 

Professor  Dow  of  Columbia  University  says  of  it,  "Professor  Bement  has  taken 
advantage  of  natural  aptitudes  and  has  called  into  action  those  creative  powers  that 
will  work  if  we  only  give  them  a  chance.  He  is  not  proposing  any  short  cuts  but 
shows  that  there  is  more  than  one  road  to  excellence.  His  book  will  bring  a  sense  of 
freedom  and  courage  to  many  young  students,  and  should  be  most  appreciatively 
received  by  teachers  of  art. " 

This  book  is  issued  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  77  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.     Price,  postpaid,  $2.50. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  is  written  by  David 
Spence  Hill,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  State  University  of  New  Mexico. 
In  this  volume,  President  Hill  discusses  all  the  various  problems  related  to  Vocation- 
al Education  in  a  critical,  unbiased  manner.  The  author  shows  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  democracy  is  dependent  upon  a  thorough  going,  comprehensive  educational 
program.  A  reader  who  has  doubts  regarding  the  value  and  need  of  vocational 
education  will  have  his  doubts  dispelled  by  reading  this  volume.  Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

VOCATIONAL  ARITHMETIC  FOR  GIRLS  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Stewart  Davis, 
PubUc  School  of  Trades  for  Girls,  Milwaxikee,  Wis.,  contains  nearly  140  pages. 
The  author  brings  into  play  studies  that  hold  the  girls'  interest.  The  lessons 
concern  themselves  with  such  things  as  home  decoration,  painting,  upholstering, 
buying  a  home,  family  accounts,  etc.  This  book  commends  itself  to  teachers  of 
girls  in  trade  and  vocational  schools.    Bruce  Pub.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Editorial  Viewpoint 

OF  WHAT  CONCEIVABLE  VALUE  IS  DRAWING? 


IN  AN  ARTICLE  published  in  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Evening  News  of  November 
19,  1921,  Headmaster  Perry  of  Phillip's  Exeter  Academy  condemns  the  ''sizzle- 
sozzle"  methods  of  education,  and  a  further  reading  of  the  article  reveals  that  he 
means  free-hand  drawing  and  cabinet-making.  These  are  the  prominent  para- 
graphs  which  I  give  as  I  wish  to  comment  on  them  right  here,  as  they  are  good 
examples  of  the  kind  of  statement  that  has  helped  to  cripple  American  art  education 
and  in  turn  throttled  the  growth  and  progress  of  artistic  industry  in  America  for 
many  a  day. 

Paragraph  1,  ''Headmaster  Perry  of  Phillip's  Exeter  Academy  recently 
spoke  of  'siczle-sozzle'  methods  in  education.  He  also  referred  to  'kind-of 
easy-like'  methods,  and  it  isn't  at  all  difficult  to  see  what  he  meant.  He  was 
speaking  of  Uie  pupil  of  the  Western  school  who  comes  East  to  enter  the  senior 
class  in  a  college  preparatory  school,  but  who  soon  drops  to  the  lower  classes 
simply  because  in  Uie  West  he  wasn't  made  to  do  his  Job  of  studying  in  a 
thorough  manner.  No  one  believes  for  a  moment  that  Western  bovs  are  not 
as  bright  or  as  capable  as  the  Eastern  boys,  and  the  inference  clearly  must  be 
that  Western  educational  methods  are  'sizzle-sozzle'  and  'kind-of-easy-like.'  " 

Paragraph  2.  "  Lras  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  extras.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  recently  as  to  the  value  of  free-hand  drawing  in  the 
schools.  Of  what  conceivable  value  is  it  to  a  child  who  has  no  talent  for  it? 
What  good  can  come  from  a  child's  spending  time  at  it  unless  he  has  some 
native  ability?  There  is  no  use  in  a  boy  or  girl  taking  a  course  in  cabinet 
making  unless  it  is  to  be  followed  as  a  trade. " 

Paragraph  3,    "All  children  in  the  public  schools  should  be  taught  the  prime 
essentials,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  frills  and  extras  on  which  stress 
is  apt  to  be  laid  by  faddists  from  time  to  time. " 

In  the  first  paragraph  undoubtedly  Headmaster  Perry  was  referring  to  private 
school  pupils  who  come  from  the  West  to  enter  his  private  school  in  the  East.  My 
experience  has  been  that  the  private  school  student  in  most  locations  receives  very 
little  thorough  training  in  comparison  with  that  given  in  the  public  schools.  There 
may  be  exceptional  private  schools,  undoubtedly  very  worthy  ones,  but  as  a  whole, 
students  entering  private  schools  generally  come  from  homes  where  they  have  what 
they  want,  when  they  want  it,  and  where  they  want  it,  and  carry  the  same  privilege 
along  with  them  in  private  schools.  Personal  surveys  on  my  part  in  private  schools 
has  shown  me  that  the  art  work  in  private  schools  suffers  because  art  teachers  are 
not  even  granted  the  remuneration  or  privileges  of  those  teaching  in  pubUc  schools, 
and  therefore  eflScient  teachers  of  art  are  not  retained  very  long.  I  have  heard 
many  a  complaint  of  private  school  conditions  from  art  teachers  because  they  are 
asked  to  cater  to  the  whims  of  the  money-paying  pampered  students.  If  Head- 
master Perry  is  referring  to  this  type  of  student  undoubtedly  drawing  has  been 
given  as  a  frill  and  extra.     It  was  not,  however,  that  drawing  was  at  fault,  but  the 
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method  of  presentation.  It  should  not  be  an  "extra"  or  a  "frill,"  but  a  regular 
subject,  interrelated  with  every  other  "fundamental" — just  as  every  sensible 
educator  realizes  and  as  it  is  being  done  in  many  an  enterprising  community  today. 
The  statement  that  Western  educational  methods  are  "sizzle-sozzle"  can  be  best 
answered  by  a  brief  review  or  investigation  of  the  statistics  of  the  United  States 
Educational  Department  as  regards  those  states  that  have  rated  the  highest  in  the 
past  ten  years  in  educational  facilities  and  progress.  Such  a  search  will  undoubtedly 
be  news  to  Headmaster  Perry,  and  prove  to  many  a  person  that  the  West  gives  the 
finest  attention  and  supplies  its  teachers  and  students  with  the  best  equipment  and 
buildings  and  instruction  in  our  country. 

In  reference  to  the  second  paragraph,  I  believe  that  there  should  be  no  extras. 
Why  should  drawing  be  an  extra?  Why  shouldn't  it  be  a  regular  required  subject? 
Who  decreed  that  numbers  or  history — or  Uterature  should  be  the  only  prime 
essentials  or  the  fundamentals?  Who  is  to  decide  which  children  have  no  talent  for 
drawing?  Are  children  who  have  no  talent  for  figures  privileged  to  drop  mathemat- 
ics? If  a  child  does  not  take  to  history,  is  he  excused  from  knowing  anything  about 
it?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  man  who  can  see  the  beauty  of  the  rainbow  and 
recognize  the  charm  of  nature  through  his  training  in  drawing  and  painting  is  just  as 
necessarily  prepared  to  proceed  along  life's  way,  as  if  he  knows  how  to  run  up  a 
column  of  figures  like  a  monkey  up  a  stick.  Oh,  but  you  hear,  "one  can  siuround 
himself  with  good  pictures  and  things  you  know,  even  if  one  doesn't  know  how  to 
draw. "  Yes,  you  can  have  some  one  do  it  for  you,  but  you  won't  know  how  even 
to  select  if  you  have  not  included  art  in  your  knowledge.  And  for  that  matter 
why  learn  mathematics.  You  can  buy  an  adding  machine  or  have  some  one  to  do 
your  computing  for  you.  It  is  all  folly  to  think  that  only  a  few  things  in  life  are 
worth  knowing.  The  good  Lord  surrounded  us  with  a  number  of  things,  and  a 
natural  whole-hearted  education  includes  getting  a  big  share  of  Nature's  knowledge 
from  the  book  of  the  woods,  the  sky  and  all  its  creatures — ^and  there's  no  better 
way  of  having  access  to  it  than  through  drawing  and  painting  and  designing  from 
it.  No  child's  knowledge  is  complete  without  the  ability  to  abstract  beauty  and 
joy  from  the  day's  offerings  from  early  dawn  to  the  glow  hour  of  the  stars. 

I  know  many  a  man  who  has  achieved  so-called  success  in  the  mere  accumulation 
of  metal  disks  called  dollars  because  he  was  diligent  in  figures  and  cold  blooded 
business  methods,  but  who  regrets  that  he  did  not  study  art.  He  tries  to  buy  it 
now,  pays  fabulous  prices  for  a  few  square  feet  of  it,  becauise  he  came  to  the  top  o' 
the  hill  where  he  could  look  down  and  in  true  perspective  see  the  comparative  worth 
of  all  his  toils.  It  would  have  been  a  lot  better  if  he  could  have  had  some  of  it  all 
the  way  along  and  enjoyed  life's  environment  as  he  journeyed. 

Many  a  student  with  lots  of  the  so-called  "talent"  for  art  subserves  his  desire  to 
study  art  and  drops  it  because  the  requirements  for  college  or  advanced  study  does 
not  permit  time  for  it.  Isn't  this  a  blunder  in  our  educational  requirement?  Why 
should  we  hamper  the  natural  tendency  in  pupils  to  continue  art  study  and  force 
them  to  focus  their  energies  and  attention  upon  other  subjects  for  which  they  have 
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no  calling?  It  would  be  just  as  fair  to  require  the  student  who  enjoys  history  to 
discontinue  that  and  force  him  to  select  between  art  and  music.  Headmaster 
Perry's  statement  of,  "What  good  can  come  from  a  child's  spending  time  at  it 
unless  he  has  some  native  abiUty?"  should  apply  to  any  project  and  only  a  narrow 
minded  pedagogic  view  could  apply  it  to  drawing  and  drawing  alone,  and  a  sensible 
one  will  not  use  it  at  all. 

To  read  such  a  statement  is  like  unto  turning  back  through  the  musty  pages  of  an 
old  newspaper  file  of  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  this  viewpoint  that  dwarfed  American 
art  and  industry,  and  it  is  that  dark  age  of  American  art  education  that  the 
broad  visioned  American  educators  are  today  swinging  every  energy  to  leave  be- 
hind. To-day  art  is  recognized  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  American  Education. 
It  is  no  longer  a  frill  or  a  subject  for  faddists.  The  isolation  of  America  during  the 
war  brought  home  that  America's  industrial  independence  can  only  be  derived 
through  more  thorough,  practical  interrelation  and  interweaving  of  drawing,  paint- 
ing and  design  with  all  other  of  life's  necessities,  and  that  true,  broad  culture  is  not 
finished  without  art  in  its  completing  circle.  England's  industries  and  France's 
life  was  threatened  because  art  in  their  education  was  an  extra.  It  did  not  articu- 
late with  the  products — it  did  not  breathe  through  the  hand-work  of  its  vast  multi- 
tude of  toilers.  To-day  every  agency  is  being  pushed  to  bring  drawing  and  design 
into  every  avenue  of  those  nations'  energies,  for  they  have  learned  that  all  else  may 
vanish  but  a  nation's  art  is  on  record  forever. 

The  last  paragraph  of  Headmaster  Perry  says  "All  children  should  be  taught  the 
prime  essentials,  even  at  the  expense  of  frills,  etc.,  on  which  stress  is  apt  to  be  laid  by 
faddists. "  I  heartily  concur  with  this  statement  including  art  as  a  prime  essential 
and  beUeving  that  faddists  are  often  those  who  beUeve  in  crowding  the  student's 
minds  often  with  'steenth  degrees  of  any  of  the  essentials  and  canying  subjects  far 
beyond  man's  natural  need  for  them  in  his  life's  work. 

Behold  the  vast  army  of  people  trained  through  many  a  month  in  intricate 
mathematics  and  fine  spUt  divisions  of  grammar  and  sciences  which  they  promptly 
forgot  at  the  end  of  school  days  because  there  was  no  further  need  for  them.  Good 
necessary  gymnastics  to  develop  the  brain,  you  say.  Very  well,  why  not  have  some 
gymnastics  for  training  the  hand  and  human  eye  to  define  and  see  correctly.  Two 
very  important  parts  of  the  body.  I  can  hardly  think  of  two  more  necessary  parts 
to  the  usual  human  for  coping  with  life's  demand  and  I  know  of  no  better  study 
than  free-hand  drawing  to  do  the  training.  Hurrah  for  free-hand  drawing!  It's 
coming  into  its  own.  It's  always  been  there  but  was  too  modest  to  elbow  its  way 
out  and  speak  up  to  the  roll  call.  To-day  it  says  "  Here ! "  and  to-morrow  the  teach- 
er who  says  "What's  the  use  of  art?"  will  be  in  a  side-show  along  with  the  dodo 
bird  and  other  strange  creatures. 


jL  ^<ifn^     J.  Jje/vv\,^^ 
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Continued  from  Page  S74 

and  accurately  made  after  a  few  trials  in  holding 
the  brushes  steadily  and  correctly  spaced. 

In  striping  candles,  a  spool  is  fitted  over  the 
disc-plate  pin  and  the  top  of  the  spool  covered 
with  melted  candle  grease  in  which  the  candle 
to  be  striped  is  placed  while  the  grease  is  liquid 
and  then  allowed  to  cool,  making  the  candle 
rigid  upon  the  spool. 

No  difficulty  will  be  foimd  in  striping  candles 
with  very  fine  lines  if  the  design  requires  them, 
and  this  method  is  used.  Barber  pole  stripes, 
so  hard  to  make  otherwise,  can  easily  be  made 
on  candles  with  a  little  practice  in  manipulating 
the  brush  in  an  upward  stroke  rather  than  from 
the  top  downward. 

In  fact  by  thus  simply  converting  the  popular 
Victrola  into  a  practical  banding  machine, 
many  otherwise  difficult  features  of  pottery 
decoration  may  be  overcome  easily;  and  as  it  is 
the  simple  thing  in  art  that  is  sought, — whether 
in  design  or  the  manner  of  doing  it — there  is  no 
reason  why  amateurs  may  not  work  out  their 
own  designs  with  all  the  tediousness  left  out, 
and  perform  quickly  what  has  before  taken 
hours  of  irksome  work. 


NEWS  NOTES. 

THE  TRAVELING  EXHIBITIONS  circu- 
lated by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 
during  December  and  January  were  shown  in 
widely  dififerent  parts  of  the  country  and  were 
as  widely  varied  in  character,  from  the  large 
collections  of  oils  and  water  colors  to  the  small 
exhibits  of  prints,  posters,  photographs  and 
etchings.  Among  the  exhibitions  were  collec- 
tions of 

War  Portraits  (Oil  Paintings) 
Wood  Block  Prints 
Art  Work,  New  York  Public  Schools 
Mural  Paintings  by  Allen  True 
Printed  Fabrics  for  Home  Decoration 
Designs  for  Wall  Papers 
Pictures  of  Children 
Paintings  of  the  West 
Photographs  of  Cathedrals 

The  exhibitions  remain  in  a  city  from  two 
weeks  to  a  month,  giving  opportunity  for  all 
to  enjoy  them. 


The  American  Federation  of  Arts  is  doing  a 
splendid  work  for  the  promotion  of  Art  Educa- 
tion by  the  circulation  of  these  exhibits.  The 
outlook  for  1922  indicates  a  busy  year  in  the 
exhibition  line.  Readers  of  Thb  School  Abtb 
Magazine,  particularly  those  who  are  super- 
visors and  teachers,  will  do  well  to  ke^  in 
touch  with  the  movement  of  these  exhibitions, 
so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  school 
children  to  study  the  collections. 

It  may  be  possible  to  secure  advance  infor- 
mation by  writing  to  headquarters  of  the 
Federation  at  1741  New  York  Ave.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

CIRCULATING  LECTURES.  As  another 
part  of  its  work  of  extending  the  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  Art,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Arts  circulates  illustrated,  typewritten 
lectures  on  the  following  subjects: 

Painting:  American,  British,  and  Frendi, 
Rembrandt,  SoroUa,  etc. 

Sculpture:    American  and  French. 

Prints:  The  commonest  form  of  Arts,  Illus- 
tration, etc. 

Civic  Art:    War  Memorials. 

The  Decorative  Arts:  Furniture,  Tapestry, 
Laces,  etc. 

There  are  over  thirty  separate  topics,  each 
treated  by  an  expert,  illustrated  by  stereoptioon 
slides.  All  that  is  necessary  for  their  use  is  a 
good  reader  and  a  stereopticon. 

Circulars  of  information  may  be  secured  by 
application  to  the  Washington  office. 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH,  Sculptor, 
is  given  first  position  in  the  January  American 
Magazine  of  Art, — an  illustrated  contribution 
from  Anna  Seaton-Schmidt.  At  her  hands 
this  great  American  sculptor  has  received  wor- 
thy recognition.  A  short  sketch  of  his  life,  an 
intimate  study  of  his  leading  works,  and  the 
seven  illustrations — ^reproduced  and  printed  in 
the  usual  artistic  Magazine  style,  make  this 
article  noteworthy.  Would-be  artists  of  this 
generation  may  well  emulate  Daniel  C.  French 
who  "early  absorbed  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  honor  that  have  made  of 
him  a  conscientious  worker,  keeping  his  aims 
high  and  preventing  his  falling  into  the  easier 
methods  by  which  many  have  gained  tempo 
rary  fame." 
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Correlation,  the  Playground  of  Art 


ELISE  REID  BOYLSTON 


LIKE  unto  a  great  playground,  with 
all  its  enticing  possibilities  and 
fascinating  surprises  at  every  turn,  is  art 
in  the  schoolroom.  Into  what  delight- 
ful fields  of  imagination  may  we  roam  at 
will  and  build  again  with  our  humble 
clay  the  castles  of  bygone  days,  and  with 
crayons  and  scissors  bring  once  more  to 
life  King  John  still  signing  the  Magna 
Charta;  or  perchance,  if  fancy  wills,  the 
inmiortal  Fujiyama,  its  snow-crowned 
peak  forevermore  engraved — a  jewel  of 
knowledge — on  the  youthful  mind  that 
re-created  it. 

Ah,  boundless  are  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities of  this  prolific  subject.  Art, 
correlated  with  every  study  in  the  curric- 
ulum! Geography,  history,  literature, 
music,  even  physical  training,  go  hand  in 
hand  with  it;  and  like  a  microscope,  it 
enlarges  their  details,  clarifies  the  vision, 
and  stamps  indeUbly  the  picture  on  the 
pupil's  mind. 

It  was  my  privilege  this  summer  to 
hear  an  after-dinner  speech  made  to  an 
art-student  body  by  one  of  the  best 
known  educators  of  the  coimtry.  *'If 
you  correlate,"  he  said,  "you  are  doing 
much  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
living.  There  is  art  in  letter  writing  as 
surely  as  in  the  greatest  picture  that  has 
been  painted.  Every  piece  of  written 
work  should  be  artistically  sound  as  well 
as  grammatically  correct,  making  each 


manuscript  a  pleasing  piece  of  design  and 
a  picture  good  to  look  upon.  Music 
has  moved  men  to  action,  and  every 
period  in  history  has  had  its  accompany- 
ing emotions  expressed  in  song  and 
story.  Go  to  the  history  class  and 
show  were  it  dovetails.  Find  its  echo- 
ing theme  in  the  art  class,  expressed  in 
speech  of  tool  and  addressed  to  the  eye. 
Make  of  it  a  humorous  whole;  for  the 
problem  of  life  is,  after  all,  human  ad- 
justment. " 

In  our  quest  for  good  citizenship,  we 
encounter  a  "Better  English"  week,  or 
a  Boy  Scout  drive.  Posters,  attractive- 
ly colored  and  lettered  by  the  pupils 
bring  the  matter,  not  only  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  masses,  but  to  the  designer 
himself.  Perhaps,  it  is  a  class  who 
habitually  omits  "have"  when  using 
"  seen  "  or  "  taken. "  Why  not  let  them 
cut  the  letters  freehand,  mount  the 
words  together,  and  take  them  home  to 
show  mother  what  they  have  learned, 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  posters  are 
nice  enough  to  be  hung  in  a  conspicuous 
place.  No  doubt  there  is,  that  mother 
will  be  proud  of  her  offspring's  handi- 
work, and  soon  she  too  has  accepted  the 
challenge  and  become  a  follower  of  the 
banner  of  "Better  English." 

Then  comes  the  theme — in  the  first 
grade  a  "story"  consisting  of  one  sen- 
tence  perhaps.    A   few   snips   of   the 
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scissors  and  we  have  Chicken  Little  or 
the  Three  Bears,  so  true  to  life  that  the 
make-believe  incident  becomes  a  real 
experience,  and  special  effort  is  exerted 
to  make  the  story  worthy  of  its  charac- 
ters. I  have  taught  English  Composi- 
tion from  the  first  through  the  eight 
grades  with  gratifying  results.  Always 
the  classes  came  to  me  with  a  marked 
distaste  for  writing.  They  had  nothing 
to  say  and  no  inclination  to  find  out. 
Then  it  was  that  Art  correlation  came 
to  my  aid,  and  soon  the  folder  of  stories, 
illustrated  as  the  whim  of  the  author 
dictated,  and  written  carefully  enough 
to  make  the  pages  comely  became  a 
thing  of  beauty,  and  authorship  a  joy 
forever. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  studies,  history  and 
geography  lend  themselves  most  gra- 
ciously to  correlation.  On  every  side  is 
found  a  vital  need  of  the  brush  and 
pencil  to  clarify  and  crystallize  the 
ideas.  Endless  are  the  problems  which 
we  may  use,  and  what  a  boon  is  the 
sandtable  as  a  stage-setting!  Suppose 
we  are  planning  a  scene  from  Hiawatha 
for  the  second  grade.  We  may  intro- 
duce the  circle-finder  in  making  the 
tents.  Nokomis  and  Hiawatha  may  be 
cut  from  paper  or  constructed  of  wire 
and  a  bit  of  cotton,  and  dressed  in  binary 
colors.  Canoes,  cut  on  the  fold,  are 
fitted  with  paddles,  paper  trees  are 
easily  wound,  and  the  animals  and  birds 
modeled  from  clay  or  cut  to  stand,  com- 
plete an  interesting  lesson  on  Indian 
Ufe. 

Japan  also  offers  lures  to  the  third 
grade  in  the  shape  of  adorable  "ladies" 
cut  and  decorated  with  crayons  and 
paints,  colorful  fans,  parasols,  and  lan- 
terns in  primaries,  binaries,  tints  and 
neutrals.    A    cardboard    theatre    can 


easily  be  made  and  the  stage-setting 
suppUed  by  the  children  as  they  learn 
the  different  wonders  of  Japan.  Book- 
lets sewed  with  Japanese  stitching  may 
be  filled  with  pictures  collected  from 
magazines,  with  an  explanatory  para- 
graph opposite  each  to  make  clear  the 
picture  in  a  few  words. 

Folding  landscapes,  fascinating  in 
their  movable  ability,  transport  us 
across  the  seas  wherever  we  will,  posters 
bid  us  remember  the  glories  that  were 
Rome;  and  the  plastic  clay  reminds  us 
that  our  ancestors,  the  Caveman,  used 
rude  weapons;  but  perhaps  one  of 
our  most  successful  problems  is  the 
' '  history  doll. "  From  the  fifth  through 
the  eighth  grades,  this  may  be  used  with 
pleasing  results.  Each  pupil  cuts  his 
own  doll,  either  from  a  pattern  or  pref- 
erably freehand.  This  is  laid  on  draw- 
ing paper,  and  with  an  open  history 
before  him,  he  reproduces  the  costume, 
traces  the  head,  feet  and  hands  from  the 
pattern,  and  colors  the  finished  outline 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  represent  the 
character  under  consideration. 

If  the  lesson  for  the  day  is  a  study  of 
Vikings,  and  half  the  class  be  allowed  to 
make  and  cut  them  while  the  others 
discuss  the  lesson,  it  will  be  of  infinite 
value  in  impressing  the  Norse  dress  and 
character  when  they  are  later  put  up  for 
inspection  and  criticism. 

I  wonder  how  many  High  School 
teachers  are  famiUar  with  the  lantern 
sUdes  which  are  lent  by  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute  for  a  small  sum,  or  with  the 
children's  bulletins  issued  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.  These  are  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  correlation  of  art  with  history 
or  English;  pictures  of  India,  Egypt, 
examples  of  decorative  trees,  the  vine 
in  early  Christian  art,  etc. 
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And  then  comes  the  delightful  question 
of  dress  design — a  subject  which  has  its 
rightful  place  in  every  grade.  Why  let 
the  delineators  plan  our  costumes  when 
we  know  far  better  what  style  increases 
our  charms  and  hides  our  defects?  Why 
not  design  our*  dresses  in  the  art  class, 
make  them  in  the  sewing  class,  and  wear 
them  in  the  life  class?  At  the  Industrial 
Art  School  in  Chicago,  this  siunmer  were 
shown  adorable  dresses  made  by  third 
grade  children.  They  were  cut  from 
sea-island,  a  fabric  which  is  strong, 
attractive,  and  sells  for  only  ten  cents  a 
yard;  made  simply  and  artistically,  and 
adorned  with  designs  worked  in  wool. 
If  we  planned  our  costumes  as  carefully 
as  we  do  our  vacations,  what  a  well 
dressed  nation  we  should  be;  and  instead 
of  the  caricatures  we  sometimes  make  of 
oimselves,  each  of  us  would  become 
indeed  a  beauteous  thing — ^a  living 
picture. 

With  springtime  come  the  butterflies. 
If  you  have  been  gathering  cocoons 
during  your  winter  rambles  and  have 
hung  them  in  a  sunny  window,  a  whole 
cloud  of  jeweled  thoughts  may  greet 
you  some  fine  May  morning.  Then  is 
the  ideal  time  for  an  elementary  science 
lesson.  Find  pictures  of  your  visitors 
and  learn  their  names.  Then,  when 
still  too  damp  and  weak  to  fly,  they 
tarry  a  bit,  large  freehand  cuttings  can 
be  made  on  folded  paper.  If  the  spread 
of  the  wings  be  about  six  inches,  they 
are  extremely  effective  when  colored. 
Next,  all  the  butterflies  of  the*  state  may 
be  looked  up  and  copied  as  accurately  as 
possible  for  the  correct  form  and  color- 
ing. With  these  mounted  on  a  neutral 
paper  a  foot  wide  and  stretched  above  the 
blackboard,  the  instant  recognition  of 
the  real  specimen,  when  met,  will  be  a 


matter  of  course.  From  this,  it  is  easy 
to  use  the  butterfly  in  design;  perhaps 
cutting  from  the  triangle  and  applying 
the  motif  in  a  surface  pattern  or  as  a 
decoration  for  May  baskets  and  candy 
boxes. 

Birds  may  also  be  studied  in  this  way, 
and  if  their  songs  be  correlated  with  the 
music  lessons,  our  feathered  friends  will 
become,  not  targets  for  brickbats,  but 
loved  ones  to  be  protected.  And  don't 
you  yomiself  think  you'd  know  a  frog 
much  more  intimately  if  you  studied  a 
real,  warty  specimen  and  modeled  him 
in  clay  while  another  member  of  the 
class  rehearsed  his  habits,  than  if  you 
just  retold  his  life-history  half-heartedly? 
Or  suppose  you'd  hitched  your  lesson- 
wagon  to  a  star  and  wanted  everybody 
concerned  to  find  the  Big  Dipper  and 
Polaris.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  worthwhile 
piece  of  visualization  to  have  the  con- 
stellation punched  in  a  piece  of  dark 
blue  construction  paper  and  himg  in  a 
window  to  let  the  light  shine  through? 
Next  day  the  North  Star  might  be  made 
in  another  sheet  and  hung  in  an  adjoin- 
ing window  by  one  who  had  already 
located  it  by  the  pointers.  And  they'd 
never  forget  it,  oh,  no! 

The  clock  problem  given  on  page  388 
is  excellent  for  teaching  time  as  well  as 
arithmetic.  Fractions  using  the  quarter 
and  half-hours,  belong  rightly  to  the 
second  grade,  and  so  interesting  do  the 
children  find  the  problem  that  they 
Uterally  devour  the  necessary  knowledge 
for  the  reward  of  taking  the  clock  home. 

Flying  birds  are  easy  to  cut  and  may 
be  used  to  show  the  different  combina- 
tions learned  in  the  first  grade  and 
studied  also  as  a  color  problem,  using 
blue  sky,  white  birds  and  gray  ground; 
or  neutral  gray  sky,  white  or  black  back- 
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ground,  and  a  primary  for  the  birds. 
Numbers  cut  freehand  are  used  below. 
Whole  borders  of  chickens  in  number 
combinations  add  a  bright  spot  to  the 
tuused  top  of  the  blackboard.  Two 
Suffy  yellow  chicks,  pulling  against  a 
worm  in  the  mouth  of  another,  make 
the  combination  three.  Four  others 
eating,  and  another  two  running  toward 
timn  make  aix.  These  are  easy  to  cut 
if  made  on  the  fold. 


Music  is  chiefly  emotional  and  moodB 
take  possession  of  us.  We  dance  with 
our  feet;  why  not  with  our  hands?  The 
orchestra  leader  beats  time  and  makes  a 
pattern.  Unlike  in  form  are  the  lines 
made  by  the  funeral  dii^e  and  a  trium- 
phal march.  Many  well  known  pictures 
may  be  shown  the  advanced  class  and 
the  pattern  drawn  for  them  to  music. 
In  this  way  they  get  an  insight  into  the 
emotional  side  of  the  picture.  Have 
you  ever  listened  to  Chopin's  Funeral 
Dii^e  while  you  traced  the  heavy  down- 
ward strokes  in  the  masts  and -tines  ot 
"The  Tremerare"  by  Turner?  There, 
too,  in  both  is  the  minor  theme  which 
gives  intention  to  the  whole.  So,  if 
music  be  played  and  the  class  told  to 
register  their  impre&^ons  freely  on 
paper, — ^just  to  let  the  hand  dance  with 
the  music,  the  pattern  of  each  and  every 
member  will  have  something  in  common. 
An  interestii^  experiment  in  an  ad- 
vanced class,  very. 

Dramatic  poetry  is  being  worked  out 
in  batik  by  our  most  up-to-date  High 
Schools;  posters  becomeamotivation  for 
figure  and  object  drawing;  and  birds, 
animals  and  flowers  find  fulfillment  in 
design;  all  of  which  goes  to  prove  how 
vital  is  Art  in  the  schoolroom,  and  how  it 
reaches  "Out  into  every  department. 

Yes,  open  your  playground.  Study 
its  possibihties  and  surprises;  Cor- 
relate; save  time;  visualize. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 


First  Grade — Color 

When  the  baby  first-grader  comes  to  us,  hia 
hands  are  too  awkward  to  attempt  cutting 
until  he  has  gained  a  bit  of  confidence,  and  just 
here  is  the  place  for  tearing,  and  at  the  same 
time  learning  the  primary  colors.  The  decora- 
tive flowers  make  a  valuable  and  satisfactory 
problem  as  they  turn  out  well,  no  matter  how 
crudely  they  are  made,  and  this  establishes  the 
confidence  necessary  to  the  beginner,  for  he 
finds  he  has  made  something  pretty  'Hhe  first 
try." 

The  initial  step  is  learning  to  tear  the  flowers. 
A  quarter  sheet  of  manila  paper  is  divided  in 
four,  and  from  one  piece  an  ellipse  is  torn,  as 
large  and  smoothly  as  possible,  keeping  the 
thumbs  together  and  working  carefully  around 
the  paper.  This  is  folded  in  the  middle  and  a 
"bite"  taken  out.  When  opened,  it  is  foimd 
to  be  a  flower  form,  and  although  each  flower 
may  vary  in  size  and  shape,  they  are  all  pretty 
and  the  variety  is  pleasing. 

During  the  next  lesson,  we  tear  the  quarter- 
sheet  as  before.  Three  pieces  we  color  red, 
yellow,  and  blue,  keeping  the  strokes  even. 
We  review  the  previous  lesson  by  tearing  the 
extra  piece;  then  we  get  to  the  real  Fun  by 
tearing  the  colored  flowers. 

Arrangement  is  introduced  by  placing  one 
flower  in  the  middle  of  the  desk;  another  is 
laid  over  one  comer;  and  a  third  covers  a  comer 
of  each.  These  are  pasted  together  by  lifting 
an  edge  and  touching  a  bit  of  paste  to  each. 
The  unit  is  then  laid  just  above  the  center  of  a 
folded  sheet  of  colored  construction  paper, 
another  sheet  placed  inside  on  which  red,  yellow 
and  blue  articles  or  pictures  brought  from  home 
are  pasted,  and  the  whole  tied  together,  making 
the  simplest  form  of  a  booklet.  When  these 
are  completed  and  himg  in  a  row  "  for  company 
to  see  because  they  are  so  nicely  made  and  so 
neatly  pasted"  the  foundations  are  laid  for  an 
enthusiastic  response  whenever  we  say,  "Let's 
take  out  our  crayons.  We're  going  to  make 
something  pretty!" 

Second  Grade — Color 

What  does  a  second-grader  adore  more  than 
building  blocks,  especially  the  boys!    These 


blocks  were  made  from  a  sheet  of  manila  paper 
9"  X 10".  One-inch  was  folded  back  on  the  end, 
leaving  a  9"  square  which  was  divided  into 
sixteen  squares.  It  was  then  cut,  colored,  and 
pasted.  When  finished,  each  child  brought  his 
blocks  to  the  front,  adding  his  share  to  the 
house,  tower,  or  any  delightful  building  which 
had  previously  been  decided  upon.  The  color 
preferred  by  the  class  was  obtained  by  turning 
that  side  outward. 

Next  day  the  blocks  became  objects  for  the 
arithmetic  lesson.  All  the  simple  combinations 
were  visualized  through  them.  Later  ihey 
were  made  the  subject  of  the  language  lesson 
by  having  the  pupils  tell  what  had  been  done 
with  them,  and  altogether  they  became  so  use- 
ful that  they  were  literally  worn  out. 

Third  Grade — Color 

Oh,  but  our  spectnmi  birdies  caused  a  gasp  of 
delight  when  they  were  annoimced  as  the  color 
problem  for  the  third  grade;  only  Uiis  was  a 
"reward"  for  something  particularly  well  done 
the  day  before.  I  have  found  that  anything 
called  a  prize  gives  added  pleasure  to  the 
children,  and  we  make  our  problems  so  interest- 
ing that  we  can  use  most  of  them  in  this  way. 

A  quarter-sheet  of  manila  paper  was  used  for 
four  birds.  First  we  learned  to  cut  the  out- 
line freehand.  Then  six  duplicates  were  cut 
from  the  manila  or  white  paper,  using  the 
patterns  they  had  made.  For  the  back,  we 
used  a  triangle  drawn  just  below  the  neck  on 
the  fold,  and  the  eyes  were  made  to  slant  up- 
ward toward  the  neck.  The  tail  was  folded 
back  and  the  feet  cut.  Then  the  birds  were 
slipped  on  a  small  twig  in  their  order  of  color. 

Isn't  this  a  cunning  way  of  remembering  the 
spectrum  hues? 

Fourth  Grade — Color 

For  the  fourth  grade,  the  brownie  folder  is  a 
joy  to  make.  It  is  a  rectangle  8"  x  12",  folded 
and  colored  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  On 
the  outside,  draw  a  circle  with  milk-bottle  top. 
Add  the  cap,  draw  in  the  face,  and  cut  out  the 
cap.  When  folded  in  different  ways,  various 
colors  show  in  the  cap.  Primaries,  binaries,  or 
tints  and  shades  of  a  color  may  be  used. 
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ART  has  existed  from  the  very  be- 
ginniDg  of  things.  It  was  the  first 
means,  and  at  one  time,  the  only  method 
of  recording  facts.  The  battle,  the 
victory,  the  hunt,  and  such  illustrations 
as  picture  in  a  simple  way  the  legends 
and  history  of  the  earliest  people  are 
made  known  to  the  modern  age,  only 
through  the  crude  carvings  on  stone, 
now  being  excavated,  and  dating  back 
thousands  of  years. 

It  was  in  the  form  of  stone  carving  at 
first.  Later,  color  was  discovered,  until 
today  it  has  developed  to  such  dimen- 
sions that  it  is  carried  out  in  countless 
ways  and  mediums.  There  is  a  con- 
stant change  taking  place,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  methods  developing  all  the 
time. 

While  there  is  much  to  be  said  about 
the  history  and  development  of  art  of 
the  past,  let  us  reflect  upon  just  one 
particular  line  of  art,  namely,  the  art  as 
a  subject  taught  in  our  pubUc  schools. 

How  shall  we  determine  upon  a  com- 
plete education  in  art  in  school? 

A  well  rounded  education  back  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  fixed  matter. 
It  required  a  certain  amount  of  Latin,  of 
Greek,  mathematics,  a  dash  of  Hebrew, 
and  a  drop  of  philosophy,  the  mixture 
being  as  rigid  as  to  formula  as  a  mint 
julep.  The  youth  who  swallowed  this 
educational  concoction  was  educated. 

The  years  that  followed  brought  forth 
the  elective  system,  the  educational 
dynamite,  which  forced  old  standards 


to  tumble,  and  opened  the  road  for  vast 
expansion.  It  added  new  subjects  for 
study,  made  a  course  a  matter  of 
choice,  and  while  it  broadened  the  field 
of  education  for  the  scholar,  it  also 
offered  the  practical  and  working  value 
of  education. 

Formerly,  drawing  and  painting  in 
the  public  schools  were  not  given  much 
time  or  attention.  It  was  a  subject  for 
those  few  who  perhaps  had  talent,  and 
others  whose  hobby  was  painting  and 
sketching.  Nothing  very  definite  ever 
was  accomplished  in  an  art  class. 

But  the  art  education  of  today  is  no 
longer  complete  where  scholars  are 
offered  a  smattering  of  water  color  pro- 
cess, a  bit  of  pencil  technique,  a  few 
rules  of  perspective,  which  never  go 
farther  than  just  the  theory,  and  where 
a  little  design  based  on  one  particular 
foundation  is  given  a  little  time  and 
consideration.  Art  education  can  no 
longer  be  a  formula.  It  must  be  an 
influence  and  of  practical  value  to  a 
student,  just  as  the  other  subjects  that 
he  studies  in  the  schools.  The  art 
education  must  be  for  use  and  not 
adornment  only,  and  must  prove  to  be  a 
tool  in  his  hands  rather  than  a  plume. 

The  problem  then  is,  how  to  plan  an 
art  education  that  is  a  vital  part  of  a 
system  that  makes  men  useful.  It  must 
prepare  to  make  life  more  complete  from 
an  appreciative  standpoint  of  good 
taste  in  all  that  surrounds  us.  It  must 
develop  aesthetic  culture  and  accurate 
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observation.  It  must  teach  industry, 
and  to  teach  work  it  must  produce 
results. 

Our  world  today  is  a  busy  one,  and 
the  student  who  wante  to  get  to  the  top 
will  no  longer  spend  a  semester  or  even  a 
part  of  a  one,  if  he  is  taking  Ms  educa- 
tion earnestly,  in  studying  a  subject  that 
bears  no  practical  returns.  It  must  then 
be  for  us  to  prove  its  practical  value. 

In  recent  years,  the  art  course  has 
arisen  from  its  almost  dormant  condi- 
tion and  begun  to  display  its  importance 
in  line  with  other  studies.  It  has  proven 
a  great  helping  hand,  a  kind  of  connec- 
ting link  that  binds  all  subjects  to  it 
and  makes  every  study  at  school  the 
more  interesting  and  valuable. 

There  are  many  methods  upon  which 
art  is  taught.     The  underljdng  idea  of 


any  plan  should  be  co-operation,  the 
teaching  of  work  with  the  best  practical 
application  in  mind,  and  the  strivii^  to 
correlate  the  work  with  classes,  activi- 
ties and  the  business  in  the  community 
about. 

Plan  the  lessons  for  the  term  under 
well  grouped  general  headings.  Then 
with  each  problem,  seek  a  direct  appli- 
cation. The  apphcation  is  generally 
known  as  handicrafts.  In  many  in- 
stances, art  courses  have  swung  too 
much  to  creative  work  and  lost  the 
value  of  fundamental  principles,  but  to 
combine  some  problem  in  handicrafts 
with  each  lesson  is  to  bring  home  the 
reason  for  the  study  and  its  consistent 
value.  - 

It  is  of  great  satisfaction  to  both 
teacher  and  student  when  queries  as 
"What  is  this  good  for?"  or"Why  do  I 
have  to  do  that?  "  are  never  heard. 

All  phases  of  art  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  each  other  and  with  all  else 
we  find  in  daily  life,  that  teaching  under 
co-operative  principles  should  not  be 
difficult.  Reflect  upon  the  innumerable 
hnes  of  industry  and  walks  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  that  require  the  skillful 
hand  and  inventive  mind  of  an  artist  to 
make  them  possible.  These  must  be 
pointed  out  to  the  student  and  perhajw 
questions  asked  for  ideas  and  ways  he 
might  surest  himself  for  practically 
applying  the  problem  in  hand.  With  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  he  will  then  enter 
into  the  work  and  though  perhaps  he 
does  not  ever  intend  to  make  art  his 
profession,  he  will  at  the  end  of  the 
course  have  acquired  such  knowledge  of 
the  work  as  to  understand  what  is  good 
and  poor  in  art,  appreciate  the  best 
there  is  and  relate  his  study  to  his  later 
activities. 
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A  school  and  all  its  classes  must  have 
the  interest  of  the  community  behind  it 
to  make  it  an  institution  that  produces 
valuable  material,  that  is,  keen,  active 
boys  and  girls.  There  is  much  to  be 
gained  by  interesting  your  home  town 
in  your  school.  It  is  hard  to  realize  how 
little  the  average  citizen  knows  about 
the  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
the  school.  Too  often  the  students  and 
parents  fail  to  have  that  mutual  interest 
that  tends  toward  better  education. 
One  way  of  reaching  the  people  is 
through  the  season  bazaars  and  end  of 
the  term  exhibits  which  show  in  a 
general  way  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  amount  accomplished.  Monotony 
should  never  exist  in  an  art  class.  Cer- 
tain problems  are  repeated  year  after 
year  with  few  alterations  and  changes, 
but  so  many  new  problems  are  su^ested 
with  the  changing  times  that  material 
can  always  be  fresh  and  original. 

The  art  instruction  at  the  Napa 
Union  High  School,  in  Napa,  California, 
based  on  the  correlative  idea,  has  pro- 
duced splendid  results.  The  students 
in  each  class  realize  the  influence  of  their 
art  work  in  connection  with  their  other 
problems,  and  instructors  tell  in  pleased 
tones  of  the  influence  they  recognize  in 
their  class  results. 

The  countrysides  of  this  small  valley 
are  most  picturesque,  lined  with  fine 
orchards,  vineyards,  and  farms  of  all 
kinds.  Consequently,  being  an  agri- 
cultural community,  the  school  possesses 
an  active  "Agricultural  Club."  All 
that  tends  to  further  the  interest  of  the 
younger  generation  to  stay  on  the  farm 
and  improve  the  same  is  sought. 
Competitions  in  corn,  poultry  and  pig 
raising  are  planned  and  fine  < 
the  same  arranged. 


On  each  small  or  large  farm  where  an 
enthusiastic  contestant  lives,  he  makes 
known  his  ^ricultural  interests  by 
placing  a  sign  to  that  effect  in  the  most 
conspicuous  place  on  the  farm  aloi^  the 
road.  These  signs  were  painted  in  the 
art  department  by  the  contestants 
themselves.  All  signs  were  uniform, 
and  alike  in  color  and  lettering.  It 
created  an  enthusiasm  and  pride  in  their 
own  work,  and  that  is  an  accomplish- 
ment in  itself. 

In  connection  with  beautifying  the 
new  highways — a  task  that  the  members 
of  the  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  had 
taken  up— the  art  classes  planned 
some  very  attractive  road  signs.  Such 
problems  embody  the  instruction  given 
in  correct  lettering  and  design  rules. 

"The  Little  Players'  Club,"  a  weU 
organized  group  of  people  in  the  com- 
munity, offered  such  students  member- 
ship as  could  paint  scenery. 
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SOHl  OF  THE  WOBK  DONB  BY  THl 

When  the  community  calls  upon  the 
students  for  assistance,  asks  them  to  take 
part  in  local  activities  and  recognizes 
them  as  a  factor  that  helps  to  make  up 
the  business  world,  it  instills  within 
them  a  finer  enthusiasm  in  their  school 
work,  and  convinces  them  that  they 
are  of  a  real  practical  value  in  business 
life. 

Correlating  art  work  with  other  school 
Btudies  is  an  easy  and  most  gratifying 
task.  Many  a  quotation  from  English, 
when  well  lettered  and  illuminated 
makes  a  handsome  picture  framed. 

The  maps  in  the  history  department, 
the  charts  in  the  debating  classes  and  the 
illustrations  for  chemistry,  physics, 
botany  and  zoology  notebooks  are  all 
ready  to  welcome  assistance  from  the  art 
department. 


The  manual  training  shops  and  ihe 
domestic  science  classes  relate  the 
influence  they  receive.  All  the  Illus- 
trations for  the  school  annual  find  birth 
in  the  art  classes. 

And  with  all  that  is  accomplished  in 
connection  with  other  classes,  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  influences  the 
home,  perhaps.  The  application  of 
many  problems  requires  a  knowledge  of 
various  materials  at  times,  and  every 
teacher  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
same  and  teach  the  processes  intelli- 
gently. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new 
Union  High  School,  the  art  class  as  a 
whole  will  interior  decorat*  the  student's 
cafeteria,  carrying  out  the  idea  of  "  Duck 
Inn,"  as  illustrated. 

The  night  school  classes  have  proven 
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an  unusual  success  in  allsubjects  taught, 
giving  the  older  people  of  the  com- 
munity an  opportunity  to  learn  that 
which  the  schools  of  a  few  years  ago 
failed  to  offer.  To  teachers  of  rural 
schools,  whose  time  is  so  closely  divided 
among  eight  grades,  and  who  find  it  al- 
most impossible  to  devote  many  spare 
moments  to  planning  new  problems  in 
art,  the  night  school  classes  offered  a 
splendid  normal  art  training  course. 

The  applications  of  art  study  in  the 
public  schools  are  too  many  to  enumer- 
ate. Art  is  highly  essential  to  every 
general  education,  and  because  every 
study  must  be  practical  today,  so  art 


must  also.  It  is  a  study  that  every 
vocation  turns  to  for  assistance.  It 
aids  the  progress  of  every  industry,  and 
so  it  should  be  taught  to  be  a  lending 
hand  in  the  round  of  practical  education 
and  industrial  and  commercial  life. 


The  School  Play  as  a  Correlation  Project 


The  Lux  School  of  Industrial  Train- 
ii^,  San  Frandsco,  Cal.,  sends  us  three 
interesting  pictures  illustrative  of  splen- 
did student  activity  correlation. 

The  Indian  Legend  of  the  school 
flower  (The  Matilija  Poppy)  was  dram- 
atized by  the  English  classes,  the 
physical  traimng  department  devised 
appropriate  dances,  the  drawing  de- 
partment designed  the  costumes  and 
the  Btf^  setting,  and  the  sewing  and 


millinery  classes  made  the  costumes 
and  head-dresses.  The  students  had 
entire  chaise  of  the  program,  receiving 
and  ushering  guests,  etc.,  as  part  of 
thdr  social  tridning. 

Such  productions  not  only  help  the 
student  to  appreciate  departments  with 
which  he  may  be  taking  no  work,  but 
they  also  have  the  effect  of  establishing 
a  better  unity  throughout  the  achool 
as  a  whole. 
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FOR  a  number  of  years  we  considered 
decorative  design  the  mere  scatter- 
ing of  very  natural  nature  forms  over  a 
given  space  as  good  design.  We  stepped 
over  huge  roses  and  life-like  animals  that 
greeted  us  from  rugs  and  we  un- 
consciously dodged  hanging  grapes  and 
flying  birds  that  appeared  to  reach  out 
for  us  from  wall-papers.  It  is  very  well 
accepted  now  that  such  decorations  are 
monstrosities,  and  while  many  people 
whodecorated  or  purchased  violetsprays 
and  forget-me-nots  in  photographic  ar- 
rangements on  china  are  evoluting 
through  a  peculiar  semi-conventional 
design  stage,  there  is  every  evidence 
that  they  are  headed  for  a  good  and 
chaste  use  of  nature  forms  for  appUed 
purposes. 

A  large  number  of  students  willingly 
choose  the  use  of  abstract  forms  from 
nature  for  use  in  decoration,  but  a  great 
percentage  still  cling  to  the  use  of 
natural  color  and  shading  or  life-like 
modeling  when  filling  in  such  abstract 
forms.  There  is  really  no  reason  why 
when  the  form  has  been  convention- 
alized, the  perfect  unity  of  harmony 
should  not  proceed  in  the  process  of  in- 
terpreting a  nature  form  for  applied  use 
by  also  conventionalizing  or  fitting  the 
color  scheme  to  the  utilitarian  use  of  the 
object. 

Certainly,  many  objects  in  Nature's 
large  kingdom  are  used  symbolically 
in  many  ways  with  mankind's  religion, 
business  and  other  channels  of  life;  in 


order  to  make  them  more  fitting  the 
color  should  be  changed  to  harmonize 
with  the  symbol. 

Color  has  many  symboUcal  meanings 
and  influences  and  the  student  who 
knows  these  can  better  fit  his  designs  if 
the  color  also  speaks  its  language  as  well 
as  the  form.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
colors  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
speak  to  humanity  in  different  terms 
and  that  these  terms  often  appeiy 
contradictory.  Probably  to  some,  the 
use  of  color  would  appear  as  conflicting 
as  it  did  to  the  small  boy  who  was  told 
by  his  Sunday  School  teacher  that  white 
was  the  sign  of  joy  and  that  the  bride 
used  it  on  her  marriage  day  as  that  day 
was  the  most  joyous  day  of  her  life. 
Inunediately  the  Uttle  fellow  piped  up. 
"Please,  sir,  why  do  the  men  all  wear 
black?" 

Nevertheless,  we  associate  color  with 
certain  conditions  and  feelings  and  even 
in  the  use  of  landscapes  for  decorative 
uses,  we  should  be  able  to  adapt  certain 
color  trends  and  harmonies  to  imite  the 
decorative  landscape,  whether  it  be 
stained  glass,  a  mural,  poster,  or  book 
cover,  so  that  the  harmony  will  be 
pleasing,  though  the  color  may  have  no 
connection  with  the  original  natural 
coloring.  It  requires  as  much  re- 
adaption  and  relating  of  a  landscape  to 
its  design  purpose  as  any  other  use  of 
nature  forms  and  the  color  of  the  sub- 
ject should  receive  as  much  attention  as 
any  other  part  of  it. 
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We  find  that  those  artists'  work  that 
we  most  enjoy  in  color,  such  as  Maxfield 
Parrish,  Edmund  Dulac,  Wyeth,  Jules 
Guerin  and  others  are  based  upon  a  color 
harmony,  independent  of  any  realistic 
color  idea  that  the  usual  artist  would 
chooee,  but  which  after  all  clothes  the 
picture  m  color  poetry  and  creates  a  color 
song  for  the  observer's  eye  that  surpasses 
natural  color  eflfect. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Nature 
portrays  every  scene  at  some  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  with  its  turn  of  shimmering 
light  or  sunset  glow  that  can  create  a 
thing  of  beauty  out  of  the  sordid,  un- 
interesting  object.    I   have   seen  the 
ugly  fence  and  dilapidated  shack  take 
on  new  interest  with  the  enchantment  of 
night  and  the  ugly  street  with  still 
uglier  poles  and  wires  appear  as  appeal- 
ingly  silhouetted   as  the  prints  from 
Hiroshige'  when  the  veil  of  fog  dropped 
upon  them. 

The  successful  artist  is  he  who  in- 
cludes the  ''light  that  never  was"  and 
who  speaks  through  his  picture  to  the 
observer  the  subtle  poetry  of  color  and 
form  that  Nature  only  reveals  to  her 
own.  This,  I  beUev6,  to  be  the  achieve- 
ment of  those  artists  whose  paintings 
have  appealed  so  nationally  to  all  people 
whether  in  hmnble  homes  or  those  of 
great  wealth. 

And  in  their  work  we  find  on  inter- 
preting their  color  that  each  has  its 
pleasure-giving  quality  through  a  pleas- 
ing color  harmony.  One  picture  may  be 
in  monochromatic  harmony,  another  in 
analogous  harmony,  or  in  complemen- 
tary harmony  by  domination,  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  harmony  has  not 
been  secured  accidentally.  The  artist, 
either  through  a  color  sense  or  by  ad- 
herence to  color  harmony  rules,  has  as 


definitely  secured  a  harmony  of  color  as 
the  master  musician  does  when  he  selects 
accompanying  chords  from  his  key- 
board. 

Correlation  in  color  requires  a  good 
knowledge  of  what  colors  will  do  to  each 
other  when  associated  together  and  a 
knowledge  of  what  proportion  of  colors 
should  be  used,  once  the  harmonizing 
hues  are  selected. 

As  a  first  step  in  correlation  of  colors 
with  decorative  landscapes,  let  us  re- 
view the  four  color  prints  herewith 
shown  in  black  and  white,  with  the  color 
notations  given.  We  find  that  Dulac's 
picture  is  a  scheme  of  green-yellow  with 
some  secondary  parts  in  blue-green. 
Now  to  harmonize  or  complement  the 
green-yellow  the  old  man's  robe  is  in  red- 
violet  which  produces  a  pleasing  har- 
mony of  color.  The  hilltops  in  the  dis- 
tance are  green-blue  (bluer  than  the 
bliie-green  parts)  and  so  the  cap  on  the 
figure  has  been  made  an  orange-red. 
Every  color  note  has  been  placed  with 
a  definite  purpose  as  a  part  of  the 
color  harmony. 

In  the  one  of  the  Spanish  galleon  we 
find  that  the  colors  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  picture  complement  the  colors  in  the 
upper  half.  A  few  orange-red  notes, 
rather  intense  in  hue,  such  as  the  pirate's 
head-dress  and  the  figure  painted  on  the 
rear  of  the  ship,  are  balanced  by  the  blue- 
green  wave  between  the  pirate  boat  and 
the  ship. 

Jules  Guerin  has  used  orange-red  and 
a  blue-green  in  his  trees.  Two  comple- 
ments within  his  tree  space.  His  water 
is  a  blue,  his  hills  just  above  are  orange. 
A  few  blue  notes,  a  grayed  violet  sky, 
with  gray-violet  foreground  parts  to ' 
neutralize  the  brilliant  parts,  completes 
a  pleasing  picture. 
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In  Maxfield  Parrish's  picture  of  the 
Argonauts  in  Quest  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  we  find  varjdng  values  and  in- 
tensities of  blue  and  blue-violet  bal- 
lanced  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture 
by  orange  and  orange-yellow  portions. 

We  could  go  over  hundreds  of  prints 
in  this  way  and  find  that  the  harmonies 
are  pleasing  because  they  conform  to 
Nature's  rules  for  color  harmonies. 

Harmonies  may  be  produced  oc- 
casionally by  accident,  but  a  better  way 
is  to  do  it  intelligently  such  as  has  been 
done  by  the  artists  whose  work  comes 
to  us  in  good  color  prints. 

A  small  spot  of  color  often  creates 
interest  in  an  entire  picture.  In  a 
print  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  by  Jules  Guerin, 
we  find  that  the  whole  subject  is  a 
violet  blue-gray  with  the  exception  of 
the  tall,  slender  trees  which  have  a 
slight  tone  of  green.  Now  these  two 
tones  would  appear  monotonous  were  it 
not  for  the  single  doorway  showing  a 
small  spot  of  yellow-orange.  This  spot 
complements  the  violet-blue  and  har- 
monizes with  the  green-gray,  causing 
the  grays  to  vibrate  with  color. 

A  print  from  a  color  etching  by  Fran- 
cois E.  Simon,  that  excellent  French 
color  etcher,  shows  a  Venetian  waterway 
with  buildings  massed  against  the  dark 
sky.  The  whole  scene  is  one  practically 
monochromatic  harmony,  blue-green  in 
tone.  The  sky  is  blue-green,  low  in 
intensity,  the  water  echoes  the  sky  ex- 
cepting that  it  is  a  little  lighter  value 
but  less  intense  in  hue.  The  buildings 
are  more  intense  in  hue  but  very  light  in 
value.  Two  lighted  windows  and  one 
doorway  aglow,  three  small  spots  are  all 
that  complement  the  blue-green  of  the 
entire  picture,  and  the  doorway  is  bright 


in  intensity  to  balance  the  great  amount 
of  low  intensity  color.  Of  the  other 
spots  of  light,  one  is  light  in  value,  the 
other  is  very  low  in  intensity,  balancing 
the  other  values  in  the  blue-green. 

The  subject  of  the  Old  Stage  Coach  by 
Remington,  is  one  of  the  stage  coach  at 
night,  silhouetted  on  the  hillside,  coming 
downward  in  deep  shadow.  The  whole 
subject  is  in  green-gray  and  is  comple- 
mented with  a  red  spot  of  light  in  each 
of  the  coach  lamps  and  a  second  note  of 
harmony  by  analogy  in  the  yellow  win- 
dows of  the  coach.  An  echo  of  the  red 
shows  slightly  in  the  roadway.  There 
you  have  a  picture,  simple  in  color, 
appearing  brilliant  in  harmony,  but 
after  all  secured  by  a  fine  balance  of  a 
few  color  spots. 

You  will^nd  prints  by  Brangwyn  and 
prints  by  Wyeth  that  are  harmonious 
and  songs  of  color  because  the  whole 
picture  is  dominated  by  a  glow  of  yellow 
or  orange  throughout  every  hue,  except- 
ing that  here  or  there  will  be  a  slight  blue 
or  green  note,  perchance  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  clouds  or  a  ripple  in  the  water, 
but  enough  to  create  vibration  in  the 
color  scheme.  It  will  be  a  very  profit- 
able study  for  any  student  who  wishes 
to  secure  a  firm  foothold  in  color  to 
analyze  color  prints  or  paintings  and  to 
next  take  a  single  landscape  subject  and 
arrange  it  in  the  different  harmonies.  I 
know  of  really  no  better  problem  to 
create  good  correlation  of  color  to  a 
decorative  landscape.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  make  up  a  color  wheel  or  color  chart, 
but  another  thing  to  apply  it  con- 
sistently and  relate  it  to  everything  we 
apply  color  to.  We  have  on  one  of 
these  pages  a  color  chart  plan  and  I 
have  selected  from  it  a  few  of  the  schemes 
that    can    be    applied    to    landscapes. 
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I  also  show  two  subjects  in  color  to 
illustrate  how  I  have  made  use  of  color 
harmonies  in  landscape  work. 

Artists  feel  too  often  that  they  are 
mechanical  devices  if  they  must  give 
ear  to  the  theory  of  color  harmony  or 
the  rules  of  perspective,  but  there  is 
absolutely  no  way  of  arriving  anywhere 
in  any  subject  worth  while  without 
knowing  very  fully  its  elementary 
governing  principles.  And  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  good  knowledge  of  theory 
need  hamper  theartist  in  his  application. 


The  teacher  certainly  can  simplify  the 
problem  of  securing  a  color  harmony 
sense  with  her  students  by  using  the 
color  wheel  or  color  diagrams,  having  the 
students  hold  to  the  hues,  values  and 
intensities  selected  in  the  chart.  To 
eliminate  principles  of  harmony  and 
endeavor  to  secure  them  on  the  run 
without  any  scheme  of  arrangement  will 
result  in  an  ultra-modern  color  scheme, 
or  a  riot  of  color  that  does  not  create 
pleasure. 


Mary  Studies  Art 

NELLIE  L.  FISCHER 


MARY  was  studying  art.  She  had 
talent.  All  her  former  teachers 
had  admired  her  drawings  and  regretted 
that  no  good  course  in  drawing  was 
offered  in  her  home  school.  So  Mary's 
parents  sent  her  to  one  of  the  best  High 
Schools  in  a  nearby  city,  to  make  a 
special  study  of  drawing. 

Of  course,  Mary  must  be  well  dressed. 
Aren't  people  mostly  judged  by  their 
personal  appearance?  Mary  wanted  to 
make  a  good  impression  when  she  first 
entered  the  High  School.  So  for  weeks, 
Mary  studied  Vogue  and  Vanity  Fair,  to 
find  out  what  was  stylish  and  *' smart." 
She  then  went  to  the  city  and  bought 
some  new  clothes.  The  hat  she  ac- 
quired was  the  envy  of  the  home  town 
girls — but  horrors!  when  Mary  took  up 
the  study  of  costume  design  she  learned 
that  the  face  and  not  the  hat  was  the 
center  of  interest.  All  hats  should  be 
selected  so  that  the  lines  and  color  are  in 


harmony  with  the  face  and  add  to  its 
beauty.  Mary  knew  her  hat  would  al- 
ways claim  first  place  in  people's  atten- 
tion for  hadn't  her  friends  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  how  stunning!"  and  "What  a 
Frenchy  looking  hat!"  They  saw  only 
the  hat  and  never  once  noticed  the 
beautiful  hair  and  eyes  which  the  hat  so 
fiendishly  tried  to  hide.  With  a  sigh, 
Mary  laid  aside  her  wonderful  creation 
and  purchased  a  hat  which  was  truly 
beautiful  for  it  became  a  part  and  added 
to  the  natural  charm  of  the  face  be- 
neath its  ample  brim. 

Mary  now  knew  that  she  combed  her 
hair  the  wrong  way,  for  any  style  of 
dressing  the  hair  out  of  relation  to  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  head  shows  bad 
taste.  Mary  resented  it  that  her  brother 
had  said,  "for  goodness  sake.  Sis,  where 
did  you  learn  that  style  of  hair  dressing? 
Are  you  trying  to  copy  the  style  of  a 
half-civilized  girl  from  Zululand?    What 
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is  the  trouble?  Are  you  ashamed  of 
your  ears?"  Now  she  felt  that  he  was 
justified  in  his  remarks,  for  no  girl 
should  adopt  a  prevailing  style  of  hair 
dressing  which  is  not  becoming  to  her 
particular  type  of  features.  Every  girl 
should  study  her  own  face  and  dress  her 
hsjr  in  simple,  becoming  lines,  regardless 
of  fads  and  fashions. 

Mary  also  learned  that  feet  were  made 
to  carry  the  body  about  comfortably 
and  healthfully  as  well  as  gracefully. 
Any  footwear  which  would  attract  un- 
due attention  to  the  feet  and  make  them 
look  like  a  walking  advertisement  for 
some  shoe  company  is  poor  taste.  Mary 
remembered  the  look  of  disapproval  on 
her  mother's  face  when  she  first  wore 
her  high  heeled  pumps  and  embroidered 
hosiery.  She  regretted  having  said, 
"Oh,  Mother!  you  are  so  old-fashioned 
in  your  ideas  of  wearing  apparel." 
For  didn't  the  last  fashion  books  show 
shoes  with  high  French  heels  and  such 
beautiful,  pointed,  traihng  toes?  Now 
she  was  glad  that  her  mother  insisted 
she  should  take  along  at  least  one  pair 
of  sensible,  comfortable  shoes  for  every- 
day wear.  All  the  girls  at  the  school 
wore  sensible  shoes  so  Mary's  fashion- 
able boots  were  soon  tucked  away  and 
left  in  the  bottom  of  her  trunk. 


As  for  dresses!  Poor  Mary's  hours  of 
conferences  and  conflicts  with  dress- 
makers for  chic  Parisian  gowns  were 
entirely  lost.  She  had  never  studied 
color  harmonies  and  so  many  of  her 
gowns  were  ruined  by  wrong  color 
combinations  and  others  were  mined 
because  the  Unes  were  not  suitable  to 
her  figure.  Mary  learned  that  dresses 
should  never  be  the  dominant  feature 
and  attract  imdue  attention  but  should 
be  so  well  designed  that  the  rhythmic 
lines  and  colors  will  disguise  the  defects 
and  bring  out  or  add  to  the  natural 
points  of  beauty  found  in  the  human 
body. 

Yea.  Mary  was  learning  fast.  She 
now  realized  that  one  must  study  his 
own  particular  type  and  apply  a  knowl- 
edge of  art  principles  which  will  hold 
true  at  all  times  regardless  of  the  pre- 
vailing styles  and  then  and  otdy  then 
can  one  feel  sure  of  being  well  dressed. 

Mary  also  studied  Interior  Decoration 
and  was  shown  pictures  of  beautifully 
decorated  rooms.  One  day  she  vess 
taken  to  visit  a  well  planned  home. 
On  entering  the  hall  she  felt  at  once 
that  the  owner  must  have  given  much 
time  and  thought  to  the  planning  of  the 
decorations  and  color  schemes.  Like  a 
sample  of  good  pie,  it  tasted  like  more, 
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and  was  so  mviting  that  Mary  was 
curious  to  see  whet  the  other  rooms 
might  bring  forth.  . 

She  was  not  disappointed,  for  the 
living  room  proved  to  be  restful,  com- 
fortable and  companionable.  The 
brown  tones  throughout  suggested  a 
cozy  comfort  while  the  touch  of  yellow 
here  and  there,  and  the  bits  of  red  and 
green  gave  the  room  life  and  snap. 

On  entering  the  dining  room  Mary  at 
once  noticed  its  cheerful  complementary 
color  scheme.  Her  attention  was  called 
to  the  harmony  of  the  colors  in  the 
draperies,  upholstery,  rug  and  wall 
paper.  Even  the  vase,  flowers,  and 
light  fixtures  helped  to  carry  out  the 
general  color  scheme. 

On  returning  to  her  room  that  evening 
Mary  naturally  began -to  compare  the 
home  she  had  just  visited  with  her  own 
home.  For  the  first  time  Mary  reaUzed 
that  the  living  room  at  home  was 
neither  restful  nor  inviting.  What  was 
the  trouble?  Ah,  yes!  the  figured  wall 
paper.  It  fairly  shrieked,  "Notice  me 
first."  Mary  knew  now  that  wall 
papers  should  make  a  quiet,  pleasing 
background  for  the  furniture  and  occu- 
pants in  the  room  and  should  never  be 
the  chief  attraction. 

Mary  quickly  drew  a  picture  of  the 
room  as  it  would  look  with  new  wall 
paper  and  paint.  She  also  changed  the 
looped-up  lace  curtains  to  simple  cur- 
tains hanging  in  straight  graceful  folds. 

The  room  looked  much  better,  but 
Mary  still  felt  dissatisfied  with  the 
result.  What  could  it  be  now?  Why, 
the  pictures,  of  course. 

Every  time  a  member  of  the  family 
was  given  a  picture  for  Christmas,  it 
was  hung  on  the  wall  regardless  of  its 
character,  size  or  shape.    The  walls  had 


the  appearance  of  a  regular  "picture 
hash."  Of  course,  all  large  pictures 
should  be  hung  by  two  wires  just  high 
enough  that  the  center  of  interest  is  on  a 
level  with  the  eye.  Mary  knew  that  a 
picture  with  a  close,  heavy  frame  should 
not  be  hung  beside  a  picture  framed  with 
a  mat  and  a  narrow  gold  frame;  that  a 
Wallace  Nutting  objects  to  having  a 
framed  photograph  for  its  neighbor; 
that  an  oil  painting  is  no  fit  companion 
for  a  dainty  water  color;  and  that  a 
common  print  cheapens  the  value  of  a 
good  copy  of  a  masterpiece.  Yes.  The 
pictures  must  go.  In  their  place  Mary 
hung  a  picture  which  was  a  real  decora- 
tion. It  was  also  in  harmony  with  its 
enclosing  wall  space  as  well  as  with  the 
other  decorations  in  the  room. 

Then,  by  removing  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous and  imnecessary  objects  from 
the  library  table  and  substituting  a 
writing  set  and  a  few  well  chosen  books 
Mary  felt  that  she  had  at  last  planned 
a  living  room  which  was  artistic  as 
well  as  restful,  inviting  and  companion- 
able. 

The  art  teacher  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  one  of  the  assemblies  and  give 
a  talk  along  some  line  of  art,  preferably 
costume  designing,  as  so  many  of  the 
high  school  girls  were  following  tiie 
extreme  fads  in  clothes  and  styles  of 
hair  dressing.  How  to  do  this  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  give  personal  offense  to 
the  girls  and  yet  make  the  talk  interest- 
ing enough  not  to  bore  the  boys  was  the 
problem. 

After  much  thought  it  was  solved  by 
writing  the  above  story,  which,  as  it  was 
being  read  by  an  art  student,  was  illus- 
trated with  colored  plates  thrown  upon  a 
screen  by  means  of  a  post  card  reflector. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  used  were 
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drawn  and  colored  by  pupils  in  the 
Advanced  Drawing  class. 

These  plates  showed  the  correct  and 
incorrect  types  of  hats,  coiffures,  shoes 
and  dresses  worn  by  Mary.  When  it 
came  to  the  part  where  Mary  studied 
Interior  Decoration,  colored  pictures 
cut  from  magazines  showing  a  fine 
arrangement  of  furniture  and  color 
schemes  in  halls,  dining  rooms  and  living 


rooms  were  shown.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  picture  of  Mary's  home  as 
she  remembered  it  and  then  as  she 
planned  to  rearrange  it. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  attention 
of  the  whole  school  was  held  through- 
out the  reading  of  the  story  and  no  one's 
feelings  were  hurt  although  the  lesson 
struck  home  in  many  cases. 
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Correlation  Work  in  Photography 


STELLA  BOULWARE 


THE  CAMERA  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  valuable  aid  in  education. 
So  much  has  been  written  about  the 
use  of  photographs  in  such  subjects  as 
English  and  History,  and  particularly  in 
drawing  to  illustrate  composition,  per- 
spective, interior  decoration,  etc.,  that 
we  need  not  dwell  on  it.  A  pupil  gains 
much  by  having  a  photograph  handed 
to  him  to  study  from,  but  the  benefit  is 
greater  when  he  has  to  solve  his  own 
problems  of  arrangement,  correct  light- 
ing, exposure  and  development.  For 
artistic  results,  he  soon  learns  that  an 
enlargement  is  a  distinct  improvement 
over  the  best  contact  print  that  can  be 
made  from  the  negative;  softness  gives 
atmosphere  and  the  space  relations  seen 
better  in  comparison  to  the  over- 
accentuation  of  detail  in  a  contact.  But 
his  first  consideration  is  what  negative, 
or  better  still,  what  portion  of  a  negative 
is  worthy  of  enlargement, — contrasty 
negatives  will  not  stand  the  same  treat- 
ment that  soft  ones  take — what  paper 
should  he  use  in  printing? 

In  a  technical  school  of  three  hundred 
boys,  the  names  of  some  forty  students 
are  found  on  the  Camera  Club  rolls.  As 
an  organization,  they  play  an  important 
part  in  activities,  with  their  hikes  and 
exhibitions,  their  pictures  of  games  and 
pageants,  landscapes,  animals,  and 
ships.  The  winners  receive  money 
orders  for  club  dues  or  photographic 
supplies,  and  at  the  final  exhibition,  the 
best  enlargement  is  chosen  for  reproduc- 
tion in  the  school  paper.    The  proposi- 


tion of  getting  original  cuts  is  often 
simplified  by  taking  poses,  son^etimee 
silhouettes,  for  such  headings  as,  ''edi- 
torial, athletics  or  school  notes." 

Then-  problems  afe  recognized  in  the 
classroom.  At  intervals  the  chemistry 
teacher  gives  a  course  in  the  science  of 
photography.  He  puts  in  his  plea  for 
clear-cut  images,  details,  printed  plain 
enough  to  satisfy  the  scientist's  eye. 
His  idea  is  that  the  mechanic  or  geolo- 
gist will  have  as  much  use  for  his  csmiera 
in  recording  "petrified  nati^'J!  as  the 
artist  does  who  is  seeking  tU^  tl^mtiful. 
We  find  it  true,  too,  that  good  U2»ge-can 
be  made  of  his  microscopic  photographs 
of  rock  formation.  Where  could  one 
get  more  fascinating  motifs  for  design? 
Boys  who  take  pictures  of  machinery  at 
such  plants  as  the  salt  and  acid  works 
are  allowed  to  paste  them  in  their  note- 
books in  place  of  drawings.  A  chart  of 
Radiant  Energy,  used  in  the  chemistry 
room  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  draw- 
ing department.  It  shows  the  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  photography 
and  the  other  alhed  phenomena.  How 
many  of  us  know  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  vibrations  that  make  color 
visible  and  those  that  make  photogra- 
phy possible  is  just  so  many  millionths 
of  a  millimeter,  or  that  the  vibrations 
that  give  us  wireless  messages  are  longer 
than  ones  that  let  us  obtain  such  won- 
derful results  with  radium  and  the 
X-ray? 

The  following  proposition  was  handled 
recently  in  the  drawing  class.     A  firm 
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a^ked  to  have  made  a  large  window  sign 
to  advertise  "Sopono,"  a  kind  of  soap 
for  the  hands  that  quickly  removes  the 
grease  and  dirt.  The  plan  was  to  show 
on  the  left  panel  a  mechanic  washing  his 
hands,  to  feature  the  container  in  the 
center  panel,  and  on  the  right  to  register 
satisfaction  coming  from  the  use  of 
"Sopono."  A  camera  owner  volun- 
teered his  services.  The  instructor  sent 
to  the  machine  shop  for  a  boy  in  over- 
alls, hands  dirty.  The  student  to  whom 
the  poster  was  aligned  posed  him  at 
the  sink,  with  a  towel  thrown  over  his 
shoulder,  suds  on  his  hands,  water  run- 
ning from  the  faucet.  The  operator  had 
his  share  of  problems,  how  many  feet 
away  to  place  his  tripod,  how  high  to 
raise  it,  indoor  lighting  and  exposure. 
The  second  pose  of  "satisfaction"  was 
easy;  a  good  smile  on  the  face  while  the 


hands  were  being  wiped.  The  fihns 
were  developed  with  a  number  of  boys 
standing  around,  discussing  the  process. 
Good-sized  enlargements  followed  the 
next  day  and  the  sign  maker  had  his 
material. 

For  study  of  flat  tone  work,  the  boys 
sometimes  are  allowed  to  work  directly 
on  the  photograph  with  opaque  paint, 
making  appropriate  background  around 
the  figures  and  machinery,  adding  letter- 
ing  or  blocking  off  spaces  to  be  filled  by 
the  printer.  Some,  who  would  be 
rather  backward  in  attempting  a  poster 
containing  a  figure,  lose  their  timidity 
when  they  start  with  the  form  appar- 
ently done  for  them.  Such  practice  en- 
ables them  to  sketch  more  forcibly  from 
poses,  later  on. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  tried 
in  a  botany  class.    As  an  incentive  to 
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get  good  contact  prints  of  spring  flowers, 
the  teacher  gave  enlargements  of  then* 
pictures  to  the  pupils  producing  the  best 
results.  Both  contacts  and  enlarge- 
ments were  colored  as  true  to  nature  as 
possible  and  hung  in  the  Camera  Club 
exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  general  sciences  and  physics 
classes  take  up  many  points  of  interest 
to  the  camera  worker,  especially  in  the 
subject  of  lenses  and  light.  Lectures 
on  such  topics  as  aerial  photography 


draw  an  audience  of  many  who  do  not 
possess  a  kodak.  The  wood-working 
boys,  the  electric  and  plumbing  shops, 
besides  the  drafting  department,  have 
their  turns  in  drawing  up  plans  for 
equipment,  fitting  up  the  dark  rooms 
and  making  repairs. 

If  photography  were  not  a  subject 
that  called  for  an  expenditure  of  pennies 
for  every  process,  more  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  the  benefits  of  correlation 
with  the  various  departments. 


The  Correlation  of  Millinery  and  Art 


HARRIET  S.  TUTTHILL 


TT  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
-^  me  to  be  able  to  teach  both  milli- 
nery and  art.  It  is  one  time  when  that 
apparently  hidden  creative  faculty  may 
be  developed. 

A  course  in  costume  design  is  first 
given  at  which  time  we  study  the 
evolution  of  dress,  prevaUing  fashions 
and  their  direct  apphcation  to  the  girl. 

All  girls  are  eager  to  know  what  they 
should  and  should  not  wear,  that  is  what 
they  look  best  in  and  why.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  study  of  the  hat. 

They  will  enjoy  and  gain  more  help 
from  the  one  period  which  we  devote  to 
trying  on  and  criticising  hats  which  the 
girls  volunteer  to  bring  in  from  their 
box  of  discarded  hats.  At  this  time 
they  are  better  able  to  understand  the 
underlying  principles  of  good  design 
and  color  and  the  hat  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  costume.  It  also  gives  them 
material  with  which  to  work  when  de- 
signing their  hats  for  the  miUinery  class. 


Infinitely  various  tastes  are  influenced 
by  many  external  circmnstances.  If  our 
attention  is  focused  on  Spain  for  any 
reason,  Spanish  design  is  apt  to  become 
the  vogue,  or  we  adopt  a  fashion  which 
has  been  worn  by  a  celebrated  person, 
or  other  tendencies  in  dress  styles  will, 
of  course,  exert  their  influence  on  mil- 
linery, giving  new  ideas  constantly  and 
an  abundance  of  material  for  school  use. 
With  all  of  this  n  mind  together  with 
the  various  knds  of  materia^  such  as 
velvets,  fiuTS,  silks,  braids,  etc.,  for 
foundations,  and  ribbons,  beads,  flowers, 
yarn,  feathers  and  raffia  for  trimming, 
we  are  able  to  produce  many  pretty 
hats,  and  with  an  understanding  of  why 
it  is  better  color  and  contour. 

In  the  design  class  we  work  up  the 
hat  about  one  half  the  actual  size.  We 
do  not  limit  ourselves  to  careful  pencil 
drawings  but  use  any  medium  that 
will  give  us  the  desired  results.    We 

(Continued  on  page  443) 
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A  Martha  Washington  Ball 


NELLIE  L.  FISCHER 


THE  HOME  and  School  Club  of 
Princeton  wanted  to  raise  money 
to  help  finance  the  school  lunch  project 
so  they  decided  to  give  a  Martha  Wash- 
ington Ball. 

The  entertainment  part  of  the  affair 
troubled  the  conmiittee  in  charge  some- 
what, so  they  met  with  the  art  teacher 
to  discuss  what  could  be  done  to  make 
the  affair  different  from  the  usual 
colonial  dance  and  attract  the  older 
people  who  didn't  know  the  modern 
dances. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  it  was 
planned  to  make  the  feature  of  the 
evening  an  exhibition  of  the  old  fas- 
hioned dances,  banning  from  the  time 
of  Martha  Washington  until  the  present 
time,  or  in  periods  of  twenty  years  as 
follows:  The  Minuet,  1775;  Virginia 
Reel,  1865;  Quadrille,  1885;  Bam  Dance 
1905;  Modern  Dances,  1925. 

These  period  dances  were  to  be  given 
in  costume  according  to  the  period  in 
which  they  were  danced.  In  order  to 
make  the  Ball  a  community  affair, 
different  groups  of  townspeople  were 
asked  to  take  part  in  the  old  time  dances. 
This  naturally  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  curiosity,  thereby  helping  to 
advertise  the  event. 

The  Art  Department  was  called  upon 
to  help  with  the  costumes,  make  the 
posters,  programmes,  and  menu  cards. 
Instead  of  having  individual  programmes 
we  made  large  placards  in  black  and  red, 
announcing  the  different  dances  as  they 
were  ready  to  be  given.  These  plac- 
ards were   slipped  into  a  black  frame 


hung  at  one  end  of  the  gymnasium, 
much  like  the  numbers  in  a  vaudeville 
show. 

The  Martha  Washington  menu  cards 
were  stood  up  on  small  tables  which 
were  decorated  in  keeping  with  the  day 
and  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  dance 
floor.  During  the  dancing,  sandwiches 
were  served  by  high  school  girls  dressed 
in  patriotic  costumes.  The  gymnasium 
was  decorated  so  that  it  had  a  Washing- 
ton Birthday  setting  from  start  to 
finish. 

That  the  Ball  was  successful  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  sentences 
taken  from  an  article  published  in  the 
city  paper  the  next  morning:  "In 
spite  of  the  snow,  nearly  500  persons 
gathered  at  the  High  School  Gym  on 
Tuesday  evening  to  participate  in  the 
Martha  Washington  Ball  given  by  the 
Home  and  School  Club.  It  was  a  great 
success,  both  socially  and  financially. 
In  varied  costume,  young  and  old  gave 
the  different  dances  from  the  Minuet  of 
1775  to  the  modem  feature  dances  of 
1925,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 
General  dancing  followed  the  pro- 
granmie,  one  old-fashioned  dance  alter- 
nating with  every  three  modem  ones. " 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  above  dance,  many  of 
the  local  organizations  in  Princeton  have 
introduced  the  good  old  time  waltz  and 
two-step  into  their  dances  and  are 
gradually  eliminating  the  modem  "jazz" 
dancing,  which  has  been  growing  more 
extreme  each  year. 
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Co-ordination  of  Various  Studies  with  the 

Study  of  Fine  Arts 


ELIZABETH  CAHILL 


MAKE  every  lesson  you  teach  a  les- 
son in  English  was  the  sage  advice 
of  a  gifted  district  superintendent  to  a 
young  teacher  struggling  with  a  group  of 
foreigners  of  south-east  European  ori- 
gin. This  large-visioned  counsellor  of 
more  or  less  bewildered  beginners  in  the 
fine  art  of  pedagogy,  had  taken  vig- 
orous hold  of  an  arithmetic  lesson  in  a 
second-year  class  and  at  the  end  he  had 
very  skillfully  demonstrated  that  an 
arithmetic  lesson  could  be  made  a  most 
interesting  lesson  in  English.  A  few 
days  later,  the  beginner  was  visited  by 
the  district  superintendent  of  drawing, 
an  ardent  devotee  of  the  French  method 
of  art-study  in  all  its  stages,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  winning  of  the 
Medaille  cTOr.  Unaware,  no  doubt,  of 
the  advice  of  the  superintendent  of 
academic  studies,  the  superintendent 
ofdrawing  at  the  moment  of  his  depart- 
ure from  the  young  teacher's  classroom, 
said  with  much  earnestness  of  tone, 
"If  you  will  make  every  lesson  a  lesson 
in  art-study,  you  will  be  able  at  last  to 
develop  a  feeling  for  art  in  these  young- 
sters. " 

Did  the  young  teacher  take  to  heart 
the  advice  of  the  far-visioned  superin- 
tendents? Did  she  perceive  the  wealth 
of  wisdom  in  their  suggestions?  Had 
the  answer  to  these  questions  been 
looked  for  in  her  work  in  the  Philadel- 
phia schools  during  the  period  of  four 
years  when  she  taught  in  the  primary 
grades,  it  would  surely  have  proved  a 


loud-spoken,  "Yes,"  When  she  had 
planned  her  talks  about  wool  she  ar- 
rived in  her  class  room  supplied  with 
copies  of  all  the  masterpieces  of  art  in 
which  the  sheep  is  treated,  nor  did  she 
forget  to  equip  her  memory  with  all 
sorts  of  poetic  gems  about  shepherds 
and  woolly  lambs. 

If  her  geography  classes  learned  noth- 
ing else  about  the  great  cities,  they  cer- 
tainly learned  the  namea  and  locations 
of  the  museums  of  art,  the  libraries,  the 
churches,  of  all  the  public  buildings  in 
fact  that  were  beautiful  in  architecture 
or  that  were  renowned  for  glorious  works 
of  painting  or  sculpture  listed  among 
their  treasures.  When  she  taught  the 
natural  products  of  Greece  and  of  Italy, 
she  did  not  fail  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
while  mentioning  the  marble  quarries, 
to  present  a  brief  outline  of  sculpture  as 
this  compelling  art  was  cultivated  in 
classic  Greece  and  Rome.  Switzerland 
with  its  Lion  of  Lucerne,  afforded  an- 
otherrichopportunityfora  talk  on  sculp- 
ture linked  with  a  brief  narrative  about 
the  French  Revolution  and  about  art  in 
France  as  it  has  developed  since  the 
days  of  Louis  Quatorze.  Even  in 
presenting  the  explanation  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  the  opportunity  to 
talk  about  Rembrandt's  famous  group 
portrait  of  Harvey  was  by  no  means 
neglected,  whereupon  certain  vigilant 
youngsters  began  seeking  copies  of  other 
Rembrandt  portraits  and  afterwards 
brought  them  for  the  school  collection. 
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After  several  months  of  experimenting 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  two  superin- 
tendents, the  young  teacher  was  con- 
vinced that  real  teaching  was  a  mar- 
velously  interesting  professional  field 
and  that  without  in  the  least  losing  sight 
of  the  major  theme  of  a  lesson,  it  was 
altogether  possible  to  enrich  it  with 
whatever  might  be  available  in  thedirec- 
tionof  artisticassociation.  In  a  lesson  on 
colonial  Pennsylvania,  Benjamin  West 
easily  rose  before  the  mental  view,  pre- 
senting as  he  did  the  opportunity  for  a 
talk  about  early  American  art.  Then 
historic  Philadelphia  called  to  mind  the 
great  portraits  at  Independence  Hall.  ^ 
visit  to  this  revered  spot  proved  so 
fruitful  that  the  children  clamored  to 
know  about  the  art  of  Philadelphia  to- 
day and  this  quite  naturally  led  them 
with  the  teacher  to  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  where  they  saw  many  beautiful 
portraits  from  the  hands  of  living 
American  portrait  painters,  among 
whom  to  their  great  delight  was  Violet 
Oakley,  whose  works  may  now  be  seen 
in  several  states. 

If  a  teacher  is  keenly  aUve  to  the 
opportunities  Ijdng  within  her  grasp 
when  she  makes  use  of  co-ordination  and 
correlation  in  regular  classroom  work, 
she  will  be  amazed  herself  at  the  original- 
ity and  initiative  that  will  soon  be 
developed  in  her  pupils.  For  example, 
one  day  not  long  ago,  in  a  lesson. in 
Civics,  an  upper-grade  teacher  was  dis- 
coursing eloquently  upon  the  need  of 
co-operation  between  employer  and 
employees,  especially  upon  the  duty  of 
the  employer  to  show  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  employees  by  giving  them 
clean,  attractive  quarters  such  as  lunch- 
rooms, rest-rooms,  recreation  rooms, 
where  space  permits.     Now  it  happened 


that  no  lunch  room  was  provided  in 
that  school  for  the  pupils,  so  that  (in 
bad  weather  especially)  they  were  com- 
pelled to  eat  their  lunches  and  spend  the 
entire  noon  hour  in  a  dingy  hall  with 
nothing  to  sit  upon  but  the  dark  dusty 
stairs.  An  uglier,  more  cheerless  look- 
ing place  to  spend  a  lunch  period  could 
hardly  have  been  devised  by  Nicky  Ben 
himself.  The  next  afternoon  when  the 
pupils  arrived  in  their  classrooms,  a 
clever  boy  approached  the  teacher  and 
presented  an  admirable  sketch  in  colored 
crayons. 

"Miss  Smith,  I'm  sure  you'll  enjoy 
this  sketch  of  the  superb  lunch  room 
promised  the School.  Please  ob- 
serve the  bright  spots  (in  the  boys'  neck- 
ties!)." 

This  presentation  speech  was  in  tone 
with  the  grim  humor  of  the  title,  "A 
Students'  Ideal  Lunch  Room. " 

The  sketch  was  a  thoroughly  good 
piece  of  drawing  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Color  was  conspicuously  missing 
from  the  ample  stretch  of  dull  floor  and 
even  duller  walls  and  staircase.  The 
dark  suits  of  the  boys  presented  no 
opportunity  for  a  luminous  patch.  As 
the  young  artist  explained,  the  small 
bits  of  color  in  the  neckties  afforded  the 
only  relief  from  the  sombre  tones.  But 
that  dull  piece  of  sketch  work  wrought 
as  great  a  reform  as  the  school  heads 
could  achieve  at  that  period  of  fi- 
nancial embarrassment — namely,  a 
lunch  room  of  ample  dimensions  and 
provided  with  furniture  that  was  an 
improvement  upon  the  dusty  stairs  and 
narrow  window-sills.  In  time,  pictures 
were  provided  for  the  walls  and  maga- 
zines for  the  tables.  Furthermore,  the 
drawing  of  the  sketch  suggested  to  the 
teachers  of  the  school  new  possibiUties 
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for  the  leasona  in  Civics,  When  the 
housing  problem  was  being  studied, 
sketches  of  old  sections  of  the  city 
where  properties  were  falling  into  decay 
were  drawn  side  by  aide  with  cozy- 
lookiog  creations  representing  the  work 
of  restoration,  that  might  be  accom- 
plished by  a  housing  committee  of 
zealous  citizens.  The  study  of  recrea- 
tion centers  and  of  playgrounds  brought 
into  being  other  sketches. 

In  a  brief  space  of  time  pupils  were 
showii^  a  keen  interest  in  plans  and 
elevations  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  this  interest  was  reflected  in  actual 
improvements  within  the  home. 

Id  all  the  lessons  in  geography,  litera- 


ture, civics,  and  history,  Jt  has  long  been 
the  aim  of  many  teachers  to  vitalise 
the  subjects  by  appealing  to  the  ever- 
present  love  of  illustration,— to  make 
every  lesson  a  lesson  in  art,  as  the  gifted 
superintendent  said.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  day  draws  near  when  we  shall  be 
blessed  with  a  Federal  Department  of 
Education  which  will  place  within  our 
reach  an  abundance  of  equipment 
wherewith  to  vitalize  education  all 
along  the  line,  that  one  may  give  to  the 
rising  generation  in  the  United  States, 
that  intense  feeling  for  art  impression 
«rhich  has  long  been  the  glory  of  the  old 
countries  across  the  sea. 


A  quarter  for  each  aketeh  of  two  hundred 
coftto  &nd  suits  made  &t  one  of  the  large  down- 
town cloak  and  suit  factories  was  the  amount 
earned  by  ton  girls  in  the  junior  art  class  of 
Glenville  high  school.  With  their  toacher,  Miss 
Tina  Bemstein,  t«n  or  twelve  girls  went  down 
to  the  factory  on  their  fi«e  afternoons,  during 
the  spring  season,  and  made  accurate  sketches 
from  models  on  dummies,  as  the  picture  shows. 

These  sketches  were  not  made  with  the 
artistic  end  in  view,  but  were  made  for  accurate 
valuable  records  of  the  house.  For  instead  of 
keeping  models  made-up  at  the  factory,  these 
sketehes,  each  numbered,  are  filed  in  the  office. 
If  a  customer  from  Oshkosh  wants  ten  models 
of  a  dark  blue  Eton  suit  with  braid  trimmmg  on 


the  sleeves,  he  ordere  by  the  number.  At  the 
factory  they  refer  to  their  file  of  sketehea,  bring 
out  the  one  requested,  give  it  to  a  cutto"  who 
proceeds  from  the  sketch  to  make  the  suit.  It 
is  important  that  each  aketeh  be  accurate  in 
every  detail. 

The  girls  got  credit  in  the  high-school  art 
department  for  the  sketches  made  at  the  fac- 
tory, and  gained  experience  which  is  valuable  as 
a  start  in  commercia]  art  woric. 

"The  work  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
pany," said  Miss  Bernstein,  "that  they  have 
asked  to  have  girls  from  the  art  class  oome 
down  next  year.  Glenville  is  the  only  hi^ 
school  in  the  city  whose  girls  have  made  these 
commercial  sketches,  to  my  knowledge." 
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ART  CLUB  OF  FRANKFORD  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  Art  Club  of  Frankford  High  School 

ALLEN  J.  LEASE 


ABOUT  three  years  ago,  some  stu-     interest  all  tend  to  familiarize  the  mem- 
dents  of  the  Frankford  High  School     her  with  artistic  happenings  foreign  to 
who  were  interested  in  Art,  formed  the     the  school. 

Art  Club.  Mr.  Charles  B.  McCann,  Our  first  problem  was  that  of  a  room, 
drawing  instructor,  consented  to  act  as  a  >  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Snook, 
faculty  advisor.    Of  course,  their  num-     principal  of  the  school,  we  were  granted 


ber  at  first  was  very  small,  but  the  club 
grew  marvelously  in  a  very  short  time. 

Naturally,  the  prime  purpose  of  this 
club  was  to  create  a  greater  interest  for 
Art  among  the  students  of  the  school. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  aim  of  the  organ- 
ization. It  designs  to  bring  the  stu- 
dents interested  in  Art  into  closer  rela- 
tionship with  the  instructors;  in  the 
classroom  there  is  a  sort  of  indefinable 
something  which  separates  the  average 
student  and  teacher  (this  is  from  the 
student's  point  of  view),  but  out  of  the 
classroom  this  is  removed,  and  thus  the 
student  and  instructor  are  thrown  into  a 
more  amiable  relation  with  each  other. 
It  also  purposes  to  create  grounds  upon 
which  friendships  may  be  formed;  little 
parties  every  few  months  and  an  annual 
picnic  tend  to  bring  the  members  into 
closer  touch  with  each  other.  Another 
aim  is  to  interest  the  student  in  an 
out-of-school  activity.  The  ordinary 
school  routine  allows  the  student  very 
little  opportunity  for  diversion  in  the 
school,  and  the  Art  Club  offers  this  to 
the  student  interested  in  Art. 

We  also  endeavor  to  bring  the  stu- 
dent into  contact  with  Art  in  the  outside 
world.  Magazines,  such  as  The  School 
Arts  Magazine,  and  trips  to  museums, 
art  schools  and  places  of  similar  artistic 


the  use  of  a  small  room.  As  soon  as  the 
Art  Club  gained  possession  a  wonderful 
change  was  wrought.  The  plain,  white 
wallsand  unvarnished  floorwere  painted, 
the  windows  were  hung  with  scrim, 
stenciled  with  designs  made  by  the 
members;  attractive  lighting  fixtures 
were  installed;  and  beautiful  pictures 
were  hung  on  the  wall.  At  first,  the 
fmnishings  of  the  room  were  very 
meagre,  but  as  the  organization  grew, 
rugs,  tables,  chah-s  and  other  furnishings 
were  purchased,  giving  the  room  a  rather 
homelike  atmosphere.  To  keep  vandals 
and  those  not  members  out  of  the 
studio,  the  door  is  kept  locked,  but 
every  member  is  provided  with  a  key. 
In  the  back  of  the  studio  there  is  a  long, 
narrow  hall  which  constitutes  the  work- 
room. Easels,  desks,  stools  and  other 
such  equipment  are  kept  there,  and  it 
is  often  used  for  an  exhibition  room. 

Any  boy  in  the  school  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Art  Club.  There  are, 
however,  certain  tests  and  requirements 
which  must  be  met  before  he  can  be- 
come a  member.  He  may  enter  upon 
being  proposed  for  membership  by  an 
instructor  of  drawing,  or  by  submitting 
specimens  of  his  work  to  the  Committee 
on  Admittance.  In  either  case,  he  is 
subject  to  a  vote  of  the  club  as  a  whole. 
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Each  member  is  required  to  make  a 
"panel"  or  a  drawing  which  suggests  his 
name;  such  as,  one  named  Miller  por- 
trayed a  mill.  The  writer  drew  a  docu- 
ment representing  a  lease,  and  so  forth. 
These  are  hung  upon  the  wall  so  that 
those  members  who  leave  the  school  will 
leave  behind  them  some  remembrance  of 
themselves  in  the  Art  Club.  Lower 
Classmen  as  well  as  Upper  Classmen 
are  admitted.  In  fact,  the  former  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  organization  as  quickly 
as  do  the  latter. 

To  cite  an  instance:  the  other  day, 
two  Lower  Classmen  accosted  Mr.  Mc- 
Cann  and  asked  him  if  it  would  be  all 
right  for  them  to  paint  the  floor  of  the 


studio,  as  they  thought  it  was  looking 
somewhat  shabby,  and  they  even  oflfered 
to  purchase  the  necessary  materials. 
This  was  done  of  their  own  free  will  and 
without  a  hint  from  anyone! 

Recently  in  Philadelphia  there  was  a 
health  poster  contest  held.  This  was 
open  to  all  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools.  Frankford  submitted  fifty 
posters  from  a  total  of  about  two  hun- 
dred from  all  the  schools.  Out  of  the 
twenty-one  prizes,  Frankford  captured 
fifteen,  including  first,  second  and  third. 
Of  the  Frankfordians  winning  prizes, 
eleven  of  them  were  members  of  the 
Art  Club! 
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Art  Supervision  Under  the  Kalamazoo  Plan 


BEULA  M.  WADSWORTH 


TWO  general  methods  of  art  instruc- 
tion prevail  in  public  elementary 
schools.  In  the  older  plan,  art  as  one  of 
many  subjects  is  taught  by  the  grade 
teacher.  According  to  the  newer  sys- 
tem, speciaUsts  in  art  take  over  this 
work.  If  you  are  a  supervisor  of  art, 
would  you  rather  direct  a  group  of  one 
hundred  grade  teachers  or  work  with  a 
select  corps  of  ten  art  specialists?  Or, 
if  you  are  a  teacher  of  art,  would  you 
prefer  to  travel  from  room  to  room  all 
day  or  establish  yourself  in  your  own 
studio  and  let  the  classes  come  to  you? 
Just  drop  into  the  office  of  the  public 
school  art  supervisor  at  Kalamazoo  and 
ask  about  that  modified  Gary  plan 
which   is   attracting   attention   in   the 


middle  West.  This  little  city  in  south- 
ern Michigan,  which  has  only  about 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  becoming 
well-known  for  its  pioneering  activities 
along  various  educational  lines.  You  wiU 
discover  that  the  platoon  plan  of  public 
school  organization  is  in  force  here 
throughout  the  elementary  schools. 
To  Shattuck  0.  Hartwell,*  former  sup- 
erintendent, belongs  the  credit  of  evolv- 
ing this  modification  of  the  system 
instituted  by  William  Wirt,  superintend 
dent  at  Gary,  Indiana. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  general  oi^aniza- 
tion  will  aid  in  understanding  the  work- 
ings of  the  system  in  the  art  department 
Let  us  visit  one  of  the  average  sized  ward 
schools  and  watch  it  in  operation.     Ten 


♦Chvelmd  Foundatim  Survey,  "Overcrowded  Schools  and  the 'Platoon  Plan" — Hartwell,  p.  22 
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classes  axe  scheduled  in  pairs — forming 
two  platoons.  The  work  of  these  ten 
classes  is  divided  into  regular  and 
special.  The  regular  work,  reading, 
geography,  arithmetic,  etc.,  is  taught  in 
five  rooms  under  five  grade  teachers, 
each  teacher  having  charge  of  two 
groups.  While  one  group  for  half  of 
the  session  is  with  the  grade  teacher, 
the  other  group  is  under  the  instruction 
of  special  teachers  of  music,  art,  litera- 
ture, penmanship,  manual  training, 
domestic  art  (the  latter  two  in  the 
sixth  grade  only) ,  or  play. 

Special  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  work 
of  special  subjects.  For  instance,  here 
is  the  art  room.  The  seats  are  arranged 
in  graded  sizes  to  suit  varying  ages  of 
pupils.  The  decorations  of  wall  and 
blackboard  contribute  inspiration  and 
suggestion  to  all  classes  in  the  depart- 
ment of  art.  Of  course,  these  displays 
change  from  time  to  time  with  each  new 
line  of  artistic  endeavor.  In  the  art 
room,  art  supplies  and  children's  current 
work  are  centralized,  organized  in  files 
and  pigeon  holes  ready  for  instant  use. 

In  realtion  to  the  art  department, 
there  are  both  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages in  this  system  over  the  old, 
from  the  standpoint  of  teacher,  pupil 
and  supervisor. 

The  Art  Teacher's  Standpoint 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  tradi- 
tional plan  under  which  special  and 
regular  subjects  were  taught  by  the 
grade  teacher  under  the  direction  of  a 
special  supervisor  of  each  subject. 
Haven't  you  known  the  grade  teacher  to 
whom  art  was  drudgery  because  she 
*'just  couldn't  draw  a  straight  line?" 
Now,  here  is  the  art  teacher  under  the 
new  plan.    Note  her  enthusiasm.    She 


speciaUzed  in  art  because  she  loved  it 
and  was  naturally  gifted.  She  has  had 
at  least  two  years  of  normal  training  in 
this  line.  With  only  one  subject  to 
teach,  her  daily  preparation  is  more  in- 
tensive. She  has  the  special  joy  of 
doing  one  thing  well.  Such  a  teacher  is 
qualified  and  privil^ed  to  express  in  her 
plans  her  individuality,  subject  to  super- 
visory guidance.  In  teaching  the  one 
subject  in  several  grades,  (under  this 
system  including  grades  three,  four, 
five  and  six)  she  has  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  entire  course  of  study.  She 
can  therefore  arrange  the  work  in  suit- 
able sequence  for  each  grade.  She  finds 
it  easier  to  be  established  in  one  room 
with  its  appropriate  atmosphere,  and 
supplies  at  hand,  than  to  carry  her 
materials  and  her  inspiration  aroimd 
with  her  from  one  part  of  the  building 
to  the  other.  Then,  supplies  being 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Education 
instead  of  by  the  pupils,  may  be  of  the 
kind  desired  for  best  results  and  on  hand 
when  wanted.  Mary's  pencil  is  not 
accidentally  too  hard  for  good  dtawing, 
or  Bobby's  watercolors  haven't  been 
forgotten  this  morning.  And  also,  the 
teacher  under  one  supervisor  suffers  less 
physical  strain  than  when  \mder  the 
direction  of  several. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  of  the 
system,  it  may  be  urged,  first,  that  the 
large  number  of  pupils  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  each  teacher  is  a  handicap.  She 
has  charge,  on  the  average,  of  three 
hundred  pupils  in  the  course  of  the  week. 
This  precludes  the  close  acquaintance 
with  each  pupil  possible  under  the  old 
plan.  Secondly,  the  manipulation  of 
many  art  materials  is  a  problem  with 
the  special  teachers  where  only  five 
minute  interims  occur  between  classes 
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and  one  art  class  follows  another  through 
the  dajr's  program.  Tlurdly,  other 
subjectsm  the  curriculum  being  isolated, 
she  can  not  easily  correlate  the  work  of 
the  grade  as  does  one  teacher  of  all  sub- 
jects. 

These  disadvantages  may,  however, 
be  partly  offset  by  the  following  devices: 
In  the  care  of  materials,  a  carefully 
organized  S3rstem  of  monitorship  or 
pupil  assistance  is  a  great  aid  to  the 
teacher  and  a  valuable  training  for  the 
helpers.  With  certain  leaders  respon- 
sible for  the  distributing  and  putting 
away  of  definitely  assigned  materials  in 
each  class,  the  machinery  of  the  organi- 
zation moves  along  easily  and  rapidly. 
A  well  equipped  art  room  makes  for 
greater  all-round  efficiency  in  this 
system — an  adjoining  stock  room 
shelved  or  pigeon-holed  for  all  supplies; 
long,  low  cupboards  under  the  windows, 
which  provide  room  for  pupils'  finished 
and  unfinished  work,  and  bench  space 
on  top  for  industrial  work;  a  drop  shelf 
under  the  blackboard  for  temporary 
displays  of  construction  projects;  a  sink 
with  running  water;  a  supply  table;  a 
paper  cutter;  a  sandtable  on  casters; 
cork  matting  panels  on  the  walls  for 
exhibiting  purposes;  and  of  not  least 
importance,  a  standard  office  filing 
cabinet  for  systematically  storing  illus- 
trative material.  Where  an  entire  pro- 
gram is  made  up  of  short  periods,  much 
time  is  wasted  in  the  course  of  a  year  in 
just  manipulating  materials  and  is 
wearing  to  the  teacher.  It  is  right  that 
the  lower  grades  be  limited  to  half-hour 
periods  because  the  young  mind  cannot 
concentrate  for  longer  intervals.  But 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  may  well  be  pro- 
vided with  hour  periods  for  art.  This 
arrangement,  together  with  one  or  two 


vacant  periods  daily  for  the  teacher 
serves  to  relieve  the  strain  of  the  day. 
In  the  case  of  the  isolated  grade  subjects 
a  certain  connecting  of  the  work  is 
possible  where  close  relationship  exists 
between  the  several  teachers  of  a  given 
grade. 

For  instance,  at  one  time,  both  the 
art  and  literature  teachers  of  the  Lake 
Street  School  became  interested  in 
pottery.  The  librarian  at  the  PubUc 
Library  prepared  a  reserve  shelf  of 
reference  books  on  this  subject  for 
pupils'  and  teachers*  use.  The  children 
brought  in  historical  bits,  pictures,  and 
examples  of  ware  to  both  teachers. 
While  clay  building  progressed  in  the 
art  room,  story  writing  and  reading  of 
literary  gems  involving  the  subject, 
excited  interest  in  the  literature  depart- 
ment. As  a  result  of  this  co-operative 
effort,  the  educational  value  of  the  work 
in  both  departments  was  mutually  en- 
hanced. Thus,  student  helpers,  con- 
venient equipment,  a  not  too  solid 
schedule  and  a  co-operative  spirit  among 
the  teachers  are  important  factors  of  the 
art  teacher's  success  in  overcoming  the 
disadvantages  of  this  system. 

The  Pupil's  Standpoint 

What  are  the  advantages  to  the  pupil 
under  this  Kalamazoo  Plan?  At  once 
it  is  apparent  that  a  specialist  will  pro- 
vide the  child  with  better  art  training 
than  a  grade  teacher  who  has  had  but  a 
smattering  of  art.  The  pupil's  interest 
and  response  is  boimd  to  be  of  a  higher 
type  under  an  instructor  whose  whole 
interest  is  in  the  one  subject.  Moreover 
this  plan  spares  the  pupil  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  purchasing  materials, 
and  trains  him  to  be  responsible 
for   public    equipment   and    property. 
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There  is  a  possible  disadvantage  in 
using  materials  in  common  where  con- 
tagion prevails,  but  since  the  Kalama- 
zoo Board  of  Education  provides  each 
child  with  an  individual  pencil,  there  is  a 
reduction  of  risk.  Further  a  trained 
teacher  is  enabled  to  discover  special 
talent  among  those  in  her  classes  and  to 
foster  it.  With  the  pupils  of  average 
or  little  talent  special  emphasis  is  laid 
on  developing  their  appreciation  and 
tastes. 

The  Supervisor's  Standpoint 

The  advantages  of  the  newer  organi- 
zation are  distinctly  favorable  to  effici- 
ency from  the  supervisor's  point  of  view. 
A  school  system,  which  had,  under  the 
old  plan,  one  hundred  teachers  conduct- 
ing art  classes,  which  must  all  be  visited 
by  the  supervisor,  now  can  easily  have 
the  work  taken  care  of  by  ten  special 
teachers.  The  supervisor  has  a  better 
leverage  of  influence  over  ten  than  over 
one  hundred  teachers  because  she  can 
meet  them  more  frequently,  these 
teachers  having  demands  from  no  other 
supervisors.  She  can  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  personnel  of  her 


department  and  know  their  work  more 
intimately;  and  they  can  know  each 
other  in  a  social  and  professional  way 
which  was  impossible  with  teachers  be- 
longing to  a  large  group.  The  frequent, 
informal,  and  mutually  helpful  round 
table  discussions  which  a  small  group  of 
specialists  can  enjoy,  contribute  materi- 
ally to  better  work  in  the  school  room. 
Again,  results  from  trained  instructors 
are  surely  more  gratifying  to  the  heart 
of  a  supervisor  than  those  from  workers, 
too  often  uninterested.  Then,  it  is 
easier  and  more  econdmical  to  supply 
and  distribute  illustrative  materials, 
books,  magazines,  etc.,  to  ten  teachers 
than  to  one  hundred.  There  is,  too, 
this  factor  on  the  side  of  cost  economy 
in  this  plan;  a  Supervisor  can  teach 
part  time  in  a  small  83rstem;  or  in  large 
cities  fewer  supervisory  assistants  are 
needed. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
with  reference  to  teacher,  pupil  «id 
supervisor  have  been  tested  in  the 
balance  with  the  advantages  weighing 
heavily  in  favor  of  a  plan  which  makes  a 
place  for  the  trained  specialist  both  in 
academic  and  special  lines,  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 


The  Art  Education  We  Need 


LEON  L.  WINSLOW 


IT  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  art  as  a 
controlling  factor  in  the  many  industries 
where  design  is  involved  in  construction 
as  well  as  in  decoration  and  where  the  art 
element  assures,  in  a  large  measure,  the 
salability  of  the  product.  In  instances 
where  salability  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  aesthetic  quality  inherent  in  the 


product,  art  is  employed  in  its  advertis- 
ing. As  a  result,  art  is  coming  to  de- 
mand, more  and  more,  the  attention  of 
manufacturers  and  of  consumers.  Con- 
sequently, renewed  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  art  instruction  in  the  schools. 
Industry  is  interested  in  art  primarily 
from  the  conunercial  side  and  it  seeks  to 
obtain  skilled  designers  and  craftsmen 
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who  can  produce  salable  products.  The 
manufacturer,  all  too  frequently,  hesi- 
tates to  put  out  for  the  market  the  most 
beautiful  patterns  which  his  designer 
produces  fearing  that  they  may  not  ap- 
peal to  the  average  buyer.  He  fails  to 
recognize  that  public  taste  is  often 
superior  to  industrial  taste. 

Educators  are  seeking  to  propagate 
and  perfect  a  higher  type  of  art;  they 
are  teaching  the  public  to  appreciate  it 
and  tr3ring  to  train  designers  and  crafts- 
men to  produce  it.  This  will  involve 
changes  in  art  instruction  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  types  of  schools.  To 
this  end  the  elementary  school  must 
contribute  the  foundation  in  drawing, 
construction  and  appreciation;  the 
Jimior  High  School,  its  appreciation 
and  semi-speciaUzed  information  and 
skill;  the  Senior  High  School,  its  deeper 
appreciation  and  more  fully  specialized 
information  and  skill;  and  the  evening 
school,  its  practical  instruction  for  the 
worker  employed  diuing  the  day.  In 
all  t3rpes  of  schools  much  emphasis 
will  have  to  be  placed  upon  materials 
and  their  transformation  into  finished 
products. 

Back  of  the  entire  system  of  art 
education  there  must  be  set  up  a 
thoroughly  effective  system  of  teacher 
training  capable  of  supplying  directors, 
supervisors,  and  special  teachers  for  all 
the  various  types  of  schools  enumerated 
above.  Scholarships  must  be  founded 
to  enable  talented  pupils  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced studies;  our  large  manufacturers 
will  have  to  be  convinced  of  the  value  of 
establishing  similar  scholarships  for  the 
improvement  of  the  designers  and  crafts- 
men already  in  their  service. 

As  regards  vocational  and  educational 
guidance,  suffice  it  to  say  that  art  must 


be  studied  not  only  as  it  relates  to  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  but  especially  its 
importance  in  advertising,  costume, 
jeweby,  printmg  and  pubUshing,  furni- 
ture, wall-paper,  textiles,  architecture, 
and  the  decoration  of  interiors,  in  order 
that  the  pupils  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  art 
industries  for  profitable  and  pleasurable 
emplo3rment. 

This  reorganization  of  courses  in 
elementary,  high  and  normal  schools 
is  only  the  beginning.  There  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  established  a  group  of 
schools  for  the  industrial  arts  which 
eventually  will  be  capable  of  training 
an  adequate  number  of  designers  and 
craftsmen  to  plan  and  create  the  kind  of 
industrial  product  which  the  American 
child  is  already  being  taught  in  the. 
public  schools  to  appreciate  and  to  de- 
mand. I  am  convinced  that  European 
training  cannot  develop  the  kind  of 
industrial  art  that  America  must  pro- 
duce if  she  is  to  hold  her  own  in  the  in- 
ternational competition  for  commercial 
leadership  which  is  already  upon  us. 

The  ideal  type  of  industrial  art  school 
can  only  be  realized  through  the  unified 
efforts  of  all  agencies  concerned.    It  is 
not   enough   that   industry,    art,    and 
education  should  strive  for  it;  they  must 
strive  together.    And  back  of  all  must 
ever  lie  the  controlUng  force  of  public 
opinion.    A    campaign   in   which    the 
schools,  the  museums,  the  art  associa- 
tions, the  industrial  organizations,  and 
the  labor  groups  all  worked  together 
harmoniously  would  win  for  the  United 
States  of  America  the  place  in  the  indus- 
trial world  to  which  the  quality  of  her 
citizenship    justly    entitles    her.     The 
greatest  need  at  the  present  time  is  for 
leadership  in  this  movement. 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere 

TEACHERS  EVERYWHERE  ARE  INVITED  TO  SEND  IN  ORIGINAL  IDEAS  AND   ALPHABETICON   MATERIAL 

FOR  THIS  DEPARTMENT.        THE  EDITOR  IS  GLAD  TO  CONSIDER  ANYTHING    SUBMITTED   AND  WILL 

PUBLISH  IT  IF  POSSIBLE.      HELPS  FOR  THE   GRADE  TEACHERS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIRED 


SOME  GOOD  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

HOPE  HAUPT 


The  drawings  of  the  owl  and  cat  constnio- 
tions  may  be  used  in  several  ways.  The  owl  in 
the  tree,  alone,  will  furnish  a  good  problem. 
The  tree  foliage  may  be  cut  from  green  paper, 
the  trunk  and  limbs  from  brown,  the  owl  body 
from  gray,  the  beak  shape  from  black,  the 
large  eye  circles  from  orange,  the  small  eye 
circles  from  black  and  the  claws  from  orange. 
The  limbs  are  to  be  pasted  onto  the  green 
foliage.  This  is  then  pasted  against  a  tinted 
paper  landscape,  blue  paper  being  used  for  sky, 
lavender  and  black  for  distant  trees,  green  for 
grass,  and  orange  for  road. 

The  idea  may  also  be  used  in  the  following 
manner.  Draw  the  tree  foliage  and  trunk  with 
brown  and  green  colored  crayon,  filling  each 
part  in  solid  with  light,  even  strokes.  On 
another  piece  of  paper  draw  the  owl,  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  the  legs,  which  are  to  be 
drawn  and  pasted  onto  the  owl  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  claws  are  left  free  to  hook  over  the 
limb.  Slit  one  of  the  limbs  above  and  below 
where  the  claws  will  come.  Then  slip  the 
owl's  tail  through  both  slits  so  that  he  perches 
upon  the  limb. 

A  story  may  be  told  to  make  the  drawing  of  a 
cat  more  interesting.  The  teacher  draws  as 
she  tells  the  story,  which  is  as  follows: 

Once  there  was  an  old  woman  who  had  a 
lovely  flower  garden,  oval  in  shape — just  like 
this.  (Draws  oval).  She  lived  at  some  dis- 
tance but  each  day  she  would  go  to  her  garden 
to  attend  to  her  flowers.  Her  constant  passing 
back  and  forth  soon  wore  a  path — ^just  like 
this — (Draws  the  cat's  tail).  Later  she  built  a 
circular  house — ^just  like  this — (Draws  cat's 
head)  at  the  upper-end  of  the  garden  and  planted 


trees  on  each  side.  (Draws  cat's  whiskers). 
For  some  time  the  little  old  woman  was  very 
happy  in  her  house  for  it  was  summer  and  the 
flowers  bloomed  very  beautifully  in  her  garden. 
Later,  though,  the  weather  grew  cooler  and 
cooler  and  the  little  old  woman  found  that  the 
carpenters  had  made  a  big  mistake  in  the 
building  of  her  house.  They  had  failed  to 
build  any  chimneys.  So  she  sent  for  the  car- 
penters and  they  built  two  chimneys — ^just  like 
this — (Draws  ears).  Then  the  little  old  lady 
said  that  she  would  be  perfectly  happy  if  she 
had  a  cat  and  so  she  got  one — ^just  like  this — 
and  they  lived  very  happily  ever  after. 

A  rabbit  story  may  be  drawn  in  the  same 
maimer.  In  it  a  little  rabbit  has  his  home  at 
the  edge  of  the  farmer's  garden.  (The  oval  is 
the  garden  and  the  tiny  rabbit  tafl,  or  circle,  is 
the  rabbit's  home).  The  farmer  raised  many 
vegetables  in  his  garden  but  each  evening  the 
little  rabbit  would  visit  there  and  nibble  and 
spoil  many  plants.  So  the  farmer  placed  a 
trap  (rabbit's  head)  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
garden  and  set  it  with  carrots.  Now  he  didn't 
have  any  carrots  in  his  own  garden,  but  he 
knew  that  rabbits  like  carrots  better  than  any- 
thing else  and  so  borrowed  some.  Here  they 
are — the  carrot  tops  show  as  they  extend  be- 
yond the  trap,  llie  next  morning  the  farmer 
foimd  that  he  had  caught  the  rabbit  In  his 
trap.  Here  are  the  rabbit's  ears  sticking  out  of 
the  trap.     (Add  ears.) 

After  the  cat  story  is  told,  several  children, 
one  at  a  time,  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  board  to 
make  the  drawing  and  tell  the  story.  Each 
child  may  draw  a  small  kitten  on  paper  and 
paint  it  black.    A  large  cat  is  drawn  on  the 
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COMBTBacnON  PKOIECT8  THAT  THE  TEACHER  1U.T  UBB  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  A  UTTUI  STORT. 

THX  CAT  IB  PDT  TOGBTHEB  AB  THE  STORY  IB  TOLD.      FLANKED  AND  DRAWN  BY  HOPE  HAUPT,  LQUIBI- 

ANA   BTATE    NORMAL   SCHOOL 
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back  of  a  piece  of  sandpaper  and  then  cut  out. 
The  sandpaper  cat  and  the  black  kitten  are 
pasted  side  by  side  on  a  fence  or  any  chosen 
background.  These  words  are  on  the  match 
scratcher,  '^  Don't  scratch  my  back.  Scratch 
my  mother's. " 

Various  cat  posters  may  be  made  by  this 
easy  process  and  the  cat  and  owl  ideas  may  be 
combined  as  suggested  in  the  picture. 

One  often  wonders  if  there  is  not  some  new 
manner  of  decorating  Easter  eggs.  This  year 
our  experiment  of  converting  eggs  into  heads 
has  proven  a  great  success.  After  boiling  the 
eggs  we  dyed  them  pink,  yellow,  tan,  and  red- 
orange.  These  we  decorated  with  the  aid  of 
India  ink,  tempera  paint,  cotton  batting,  crepe 
paper  and  glue.  The  rabbit's  head  was  the 
first  one  thought  out.  The  face  was  drawn 
onto  a  white  egg  with  India  ink  and  the  ears  cut 
from  paper  and  glued  into  place.  From  this 
suggestion  the  students  developed  the  many 
faces  shown  here.  The  Chinaman  on  a  yellow 
egg  had  a  que  of  plaited  crepe  paper.  This 
que  was  dipped  into  the  ink  bottle  to  secure  a 
jet  black  and  then  was  glued  onto  the  top  of  the 
egg.  Uncle  Remus'  hair  was  made  of  cotton 
batting.  The  bows  of  ribbon,  sunbonnets, 
caps  and  even  the  ears,  in  some  cases,  were 
glued  to  the  egg. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  graders  will  develop 
many  new  ideas  and  show  great  enthusiasm  if 
allowed  to  decorate  the  eggs  for  the  first  and 
second  grade  hunt.  Of  course  the  work  would 
be  kept  as  a  wonderful  secret  until  the  time  of 
the  hunt. 

The  students  could  make  a  large  sale  of  such 
eggs,  if  prepared  a  few  days  before  Easter. 
The  grown  folks  wanted  to  buy  our  eggs  for  all 
their  baby  friends  and  relatives,  far  and  near. 


STUDYING  INDUSTRIES 
Indianola  Willcuts 

Miss  Indianola  Willcuts  sends  in  a  page  of 
unusually  attractive  projects  in  which  the 
study  of  the  various  industries  has  been  aided 
through  the  use  of  well  arranged  sandtables. 
The  letter  she  sends  explains  how  they  were 
made: 

SILK,  RICE  AND  TEA:    A  project  carried 
out  by  the  4A  Grade  in  the  study  of  silk,  rice 


and  tea.  After  the  class  was  well  into  the 
subject,  each  child  chose  some  object  to  make. 

Each  girl  made  a  rag  doll  with  black  hair, 
yellow  face,  slant  eyes  and  silk  kimono. 

Various  boys  made  the  flying  bridge,  pillow, 
table,  tea  house  and  home  with  movable  walls, 
a  torii,  jinricksha,  cherry  blossoms  and  silk 
rugs. 

The  '* pictures"  were  Japanese  scenes  cut  by 
the  children  from  lovely  colored  papers. 

When  the  projects  were  finished  all  the 
mothers  were  invited  to  ''tea."  Childroi 
dressed  in  kimonos  served  tea  and  puffed  rioe 
candy. 

COFFEE :  A  project  worked  out  by  5A  to  6B 
grades.  The  project  was  based  on  the  story  of 
"coffee"  from  page  557  in  "Pictured  Know- 
ledge "  brought  to  school  by  a  child  in  the  class. 

Children  are  encouraged  to  bring  all  materiid 
on  coffee  which  they  can  find  at  the  library  or  at 
home.  A  bibliography  is  kept  and  each  child 
given  credit  for  each  contribution. 

Stocking  dolls  were  made  to  represent  m<Hiks, 
Arabian  coffee  farmers,  people  of  the  desert,  an  J 
the  Dutchman  who  first  brought  the  coffee 
shrub  to  Brazil. 

The  detail  from  the  project  on  "Coffee" 
shows  a  Mohanunedan  Mosque  made  of  clay. 

The  children  readily  became  acqtiainted  with 
Mohammedan  architecture  and  religioii;  with 
such  terms  as  minaret,  muezsin,  dome,  etc 

Note  the  muezzin  calling  the  people  to 
prayer. 

COTTON :  The  charts  were  made  about  cotton, 
and  other  fibres  which  people  have  tried  to 
substitute  for  cotton,  such  as  wild  cotton,  or 
cotton  grass,  milkweed  and  kupok  from  Java. 

The  pickaninny  dolls  were  made  by  girls  of 
the  class. 

The  plants  held  bolls,  squares,  pink  and  yel- 
low flowers. 

LUMBERING  IN  THE  CASCADES:    This 

project  first  was  put  on  in  the  Auditorium 

by  means  of  lantern  slides. 

This  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the  one  represented 

here. 

The  logs  were  made  of  brown  p^)er;  some 
were  floated  down  the  flume  which  was  made 
of  clay;  others  were  bound  with  black  pi^)^ 
chains  into  a  Columbia  River  raft. 
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GRADE  PROJECTS 
Blanch  Sanford 

Miss  Blanche  Sanford  sends  two  pictures  of 
projects  worked  out  in  her  methods  classes  in 
Potsdam  Normal  School,  New  York.  When 
studied  with  the  notes  given  below  they  sug- 
gest some  very  good  ideas  in  the  presentation  of 
the  subjects  covered.  The  numbers  attached 
to  the  photographs  indicate  the  chart  numbers. 

Grade  V. 

Charts  I  and  II.    Project,  Leather 

1.  Story— "How  Leather  is  Tanned." 

2.  Animals  whose  skins  furnish  leather. 

3.  Drawing  showing  pattern  and  different 

steps  in  making  a  moccasin. 

4.  Drawing  showing  how  the  pattern  of  a 

shoe  is  placed  to  conserve  leather. 

5.  Design  for  a  leather  bag. 

6.  Design  for  a  card  case. 

7.  Cover  for  a  booklet. 

8.  Freehand  drawing  of  a  shoe. 

9.  Freehand  drawing  of  a  traveling  bag. 
10.  Tools  used  in  making  shoes. 

Grade  VI 

Charts  III  and  IV.    Project,  Silk. 

1.  Story—"  Silk  Industry. " 

2.  Freehand  drawing  of  silk  worm. 

3.  Freehand  drawing  of  Mulberry  leaf  with 

moth. 

4.  Design  for  silk  card  case. 

5.  Drawing  showing  racks  of  cocoons. 

6.  Kinds  of  silks  mounted  and  lettered. 
Pictures  showing  silk  made  into  dresses. 

7.  Different  stages  of  silk  in  the  making. 

Grade  III 

Charts  V  and  VI.    Project,  Travel 

1.  Prairie  Schooner. 

2.  Steamboat. 

3.  Trolley  car. 

4.  Automobile. 

5.  Engine. 

6.  One  horse  shay. 

7.  Airplane. 

8.  Canal  boat. 

9.  Story  of  the  "Evolution  of  Travel. " 
10.  Auto  truck. 

Grade  IV 

Charts  VII  and  VIII.  Project,  Eggs  as  Food 
1.    Story — "How  Eggs  are  Preserved." 


2.    Poster  advertising  hens. 
3. '  Easter  poster. 

4.  Freehand  drawing  of  chickens. 

5.  and  6.    Pictures  cut  from  magazines 

showing  eggs  as  food.    Problem  in 
mounting. 

Grade  III 

Charts  IX  and  X.    Project,  Wheat 

1.  Drawing  of  wheat. 

2.  Poster,  squared  paper  letters,  picUire 

from  magazine. 

3.  Mounting  of  a  picture  choosing  colored 

mounts. 

4.  Freehand  drawing  of  binder. 

5.  Cover  for  booklet . 

6.  Auto  truck  carrying  grain  to  mill. 

7.  lUustration— "  The  Baker. " 

8.  Train  carrying  flour  away. 

CORRELATION  IN  POSTERS 
Marie  Boehm 

Two  very  good  posters  from  an  interesting 
set  sent  us  by  Miss  Marie  Boehm  are  repro- 
duced this  month.  She  has  been  looking  for 
opportimities  of  practical  correlation  and  her 
letter  tells  the  results: 

"Arizona  at  this  time,  is  more  interested  in 
selling  copper  than  anything  else.  I  thought  it 
a  good  opportunity  to  interest  the  chfldien  in 
the  chief  industry  of  the  community,  and  had 
the  7th,  8th  and  9th  grades  make  Posten, 
illustrating  their  own  ideas  of  the  best  way  to 
sell  copper.  Thinking  the  Copper  Companies 
would  be  interested,  I  wrote  them  of  our  i^an 
and  they  were  so  pleased  that  they  offered 
$20.00  for  the  bestposter,  $10.00  for  the  second, 
and  $5.00  for  the  third.  Of  course,  through 
the  children,  the  parents  became  interested  and 
we  had  a  real  community  problem.  I  am  send- 
ing a  few  of  these  Posters  and  include  the  one 
with  the  tubs  because  that  appealed  to  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  mines  more  than  the  artis- 
tic ones! 

The  local  paper  is  publishing  the  posters  and 
we  are  sending  photographs  to  the  Aruona 
Mining  Journal  and  hope  to  help  a  littJe  in  the 
aim  of  Arizona,  and  that  is  to  diminish  the  sur- 
plus of  copper  on  the  market. 

One  thing  leads  to  another.  The  Post- 
master of  Jerome  saw  our"  Keep  Jerome  Clean'' 
Posters  which  were  made  in  the  Primary  and 
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Grammar  grtidcs  for  the  Social  Service  Club 
and  which  were  displayed  during  Cleso-up 
Week.  He  aaked  us  to  make  Poetera  for  him, 
ofiering  five  dollara  for  the  beet  and  $2.50  for 
the  second  best,  telling  people  how  to  wrap  their 
ChriBtmas  parcels.  I  wish  I  might  send  some 
of  them,  but  he  is  displaying  all  of  them  around 
town.  The  fith  and  6th  grades  were  the  con- 
testants," 


Miss  Gustave  Hoffmann  of  East  St  Louis, 
lUinois,  sends  several  photographs  of  Safety 
First  Fosters.  Unfortunately  they  are  not  clear 
enough  for  reproduction,  but  two  of  the  best 
are  shown  here.  She  says  "These  posters 
were  made  to  impress  that  very  important 
idea,  "accident  prevention."  They  were  used 
to  illustrate  fDur-miiiut«  t&lks  by  the  pupils 
and  then  posted  in  the  halls  and  on  the  stair- 
ways of  the  school.  They  were  made  by  the 
pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 


PROBELM  IN  STAGE  DECXJRATION 

Miss  Blanche  Sanford  of  the  Stat«  Normal 
School,  Potsdam,  New  York,  writes  of  an  io- 
teresting  project  in  stage  setting  and  senda  a 
photograph  of  it.  A  great  deal  can  be  done 
without  too  much  effort  by  the  use  of  flat 
decorations,  wire  netting  and  crepe  paper. 
The  next  time  you  are  called  upon  to  help  in 
working  out  stage  scenery,  try  the  idea  eiplain- 
ed  hnK. 

The  garden  scene  is  a  problem  worked  out  in 
the  Art  Department  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Potsdam,  New  York,  for  a  play, 
"June  Garden"  given  by  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  the  Training  School.  Wood  fiunee, 
six  by  eight,  covered  with  coarse  wire  netting, 
formed  the  backpound  against  which  the 
scenery  was  developed.  The  frames  were 
paint«d  the  color  of  the  walls  so  as  to  be  U  in- 
conspicuous as  possible.  The  scenery  w 
made  of  crepe  paper.  The  background  showed 
trees,  hollyhocks,  a  gray  picket  fence,  and  a 
bird  house  among  the  trees,  wiUi  birds  flying 
about.  Toward  the  front  of  the  stage  were 
two  low  screens  serving  as  a  background  for  a 
row  of  Canterbury  bells  and  daisies. 

At  the  front  of  the  stage  concealing  the  foot- 
lights was  a  row  of  gay  poppies.  At  the  right 
of  the  stage  centre  was  a  sun  dial  with  ivy 
twining  about  it-  The  stage  floor  was  strsini 
with  bits  of  cedar.  The  children  in  the  play 
were  costumed  in  crepe  paper  to  represent 
different  flowers. 

The  scenery  was  used  again  at  Commence- 
ment time  for  the  Class  Day  Exercises.  Wicket 
furniture  was  added  and  the  class  was  seatol 
as  in  a  garden. 


SOME  EASY  EASTER  PROJECTS  for 
little  folks  are  shown,  gathered  from  various 
sources.  The  two  Bunnies  and  their  basket 
comes  from  Miss  Blanche  Cahoon,  the  little 
Easter  Chick  from  Miss  Alice  Bishop.  These 
are  all  cut  paper  projects,  easily  made  and 
attractive  to  children  of  the  grades.  The 
basket  of  eggs  is  made  with  two  sides  so  that 
the  colored  paper  e^s  may  be  slipped  inade. 
The  chick  is  made  of  folded  paper  and  the  two 
bunnies  cut  at  the  same  time.  Many  varia- 
tions of  these  three  ideas  may  be  woriced  out. 


GOOD  IDEAS  FROM  EVERYWHERE 


IDEAS  IN  CUT  PAPER  PICTURE  STUDY  BOOKS 

Edith  L.  SrcitrBVANT  Mtrna  Tobd 

Miss  Edith  L.  Sturtevant  sends  aii  interest-  Picture  Study  books  &re  a  fine  w&y  of 

ing  book  of  Nursery  Rhymes  lett«red  and  made  establishing  correlation.    The  two  pages  here 

by  the  children  of  the  8B  Grade.    It  is  unfort^  by  children  of  the  2B  Grade  are  illustrative  of 

unate  that  the  well  chosen  color  schemes  can-  the  value  of  this  kind  of  work.    The  prints  are 

not  be  shown  in  the  black  and  white  reproduc-  easily  obtainable  and  not  only  help  in  reading, 

tion.    Four  of  the  beet  illustrations  are  shown,  spelling  and  imaginative  qualities,  but  also 

These  are  made  of  colored  cut  paper  and  have  a  help  to  acquaint  the  coming  generation  with 

freedom  and  originality  only  found  in  tbe  work  the  appreciation  of  pictures  that  are  really  good 

ofj  young  artists.  art.    Thisbookwassentby  MissMymaTodd. 

Take  for  instance,  the  picture  of  Peter  and  ■    •    • 

his  wife.    True  contentment  is  registered  by  From  Mies  Grace  A.   Robbins  comes  an 

everyone  concerned.    The  pictures,  the  Maid  inteieating  set  of  Easter  Cards  for  Little  Folks. 

Hanging  Clothes  and  the  Bramble  Bush  are  all  The  iUustrations  show  just  how  to  make  these, 

■elf  explanatory.    They  really  need  no  title.  The  one  marked  "D",  showing  an  Easter 


PAPER  WORK  18 


HOTHBR  a003B  IN  CUT  PAPER,      THE  COLORS  IN  TBE  ORIGINAI^  UADE  THEM  VERY  ATTRACTIVE.       BE 

8UBB  TO  NOTE  Peter's  wife  in  her  pumpkin  shell  made  by  sb  oraoe  children,  washinoton 

SCHOOL,  JOKESVILLE,  WIS.      EDITH  L.   STURTEVANT,   StJPBRVISOB 
Thr  SrAaat  ArU  Manaiiat  Alpluibelitim,  Uarch  19M 


SCHOOL  TOPICS  1  PICTURE  STUDY 


U  Jlfopatitu;  AlphalirticBn,  March  U 
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EASTER  CARDS 


Ouaj'efesttorv  ^  Glares  TL-bc  orTtoot*  • 


bunny  is  toomm  in  IgfiT 
y  "w/JB  a««3o-CodT  ra 
tyJos/cr  Iha  wltn  d 
OdrKfer  Cft«joo-Bcnd    J 
1at»  bock  on  <i5lEcl    / 
does  io  mciMs  card  , 


In  mokif^-D .GuTas  inl?cind  bendl5t»  bdck-CuTjIifeoo 
dotlca  lines  -fold  top  acwo  To  hidelrwsc  --Dunry  pJo  Inro 
sIlTi  Jrom    Dcnind  poT  Color 'jlcv/cr  dTloJD  of  cars  • 


!•  Jlivutng  AlpAuMicon.  Uarcli  I9tt 


PAPER  W0RK|18 


EASTER  CARDS 


fentR  Q^R£o  Tdr  Tm.  LiTTiiL  Touo 


nVfe[^8>£&tn0l6ff!'SV;JVSr3VD^0Sff^rl 


JXlaSO  ID  cf)«c)fer» 


an 


wiln  crayon  cjoinp  Idrpc  cind   .sjdciII  circle:^  ^  bo/o  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Lbe  a  pcallero. ^>r  "ffo  hdlf  <3p^  ^Tell  -Tor  4^lowe»^  mcikfc 
Omcill    orcingc     dot^di^w  ancle    of  bluc^  red  oraello^ 
Giroond    "lf)io  -  Oborl"  ancco  crayon    linco  circ  uocd  -4or  qraso 


El|MWI«MlllM*lltUiaiUfillMlllllllll« 

LEA5TE  R 


■fold  on  dc^fed  linc^  oo   ccind->  v/ill    i>tc*nd   up  • 


THESB  CARDS  COLORED  WITH  CRAYONS  MAKE  ATTRACTIVE  EASTER  GIFTS. 
DBSiaNBD     BT     GRACE    A.     ROBBIN8,     BRADFORD,   MASS. 

The  Sehod  Art*  Magasine  AlphabeHe^m,  March  19i» 
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GOOD  IDEAS 


FROM  EVER! 


bunny  that  is  hidden  inBide  &  flower  pot  is 
especially  good.  The  progressive  drawings 
^own  make  it  an  ea«y  matter  for  the  teacher  of 
little  artists  to  help  them  produce  these  gifts. 


;f 

CanL 

@ 
M 

® 

1     EASTER     1 

\ 

/          '> 

/     1    EASTER     1    1 

J      \ 

/ 

®fk»trn>tal 

^\ 

Attach  a  strip  i4  inch  wide  to  the  top  ot 
the  "SupporU"  thus  fonned,  by  a  small  cnnm 
fastener.  Paste  chickens  or  biuniea  which 
face  each  other  on  the  ends  of  the  si 


An  Easter  Card  that  children  can  easily 
make  is  illustrated  by  Miss  Linda  S.  Connelly. 
This  card  has  the  attraction  of  being  movable. 
Miss  Connelly  writes,  "I  made  this  up  because 
my  pupils  enjoy  things  that  work."  The 
ovd  is  made  as  follows: 

On  a  piece  of  brown  cover  paper  8x3,  inches 
draw  a  line  IJ^inch  from  the  bottom.  Put 
dots  at  1,  2,  4, 6  and  7  inches  on  this  Une. 

Put  a  dot  in  tiie  middle  of  the  top  edge  and 
draw  a  line  to  it  from  the  one  inch  and  the 
•even  inch  dot  on  the  middle  line. 

Now  draw  EF  and  make  a  dot  at  C  at  }^ 
inch  from  the  top  of  EF. 

Draw  D6  and  06. 

Cut  out  t  riangle  BC6  and  the  upper  corners. 


print    Happy    Easteh    on    the    "ground." 
Crease  at  AB  and  CD. 

A  page  of  simple  but  very  artistie  Uttle  pos- 
ters comes  from  Miaa  Alice  Stowell  Bishop  of 
New  London.  These  show  ideas  in  Easter 
bonnets  made  of  cut  paper.  These  pasta* 
were  made  in  the  form  of  a  Uttle  booklet,  the 
poster  being  pasted  on  the  second  leaf,  and  a 
panel  cut  out  of  the  firat  sheet  in  the  form  of  a 
window.  The  whole  effect  is  pleasing,  and  is  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  young  artists  to 
study  color  and  spacing  while  muhing  some- 
thing that  appeals  to  them. 


PAPER  WORK  18  EASTER  POSTERS 


Tlu  Selioal  ArU  J/offufo*  4IpAatai»f>,  UbtcH  t6U 


BORDERS  35  15  PEN  SKETCHES 


TBE  DirrcH  oooeE-aiRL  a: 

AND     ABRANOED     IN     RBPEAT      roau     roa     A     BO] 
riU  ScAoat  Aria  VoffuiM  :4lpktbalv«m,  tfor. 


TUTTHILL 


THE  CORRELATION  OF  MILLINERY  AND  ART 


{Continued  from  page  J^ll) 

frequently  use  colored  paper  and  make 
cut  paper  hats. 

These  same  designs  when  completed 
go  into  the  millinery  class  with  us  to  be 
referred  to  constantly  in  the  execution 
of  the  hat. 

We  are  always  seeking  the  most  in- 
expensive materials  with  which  to  work 
and  yet  secure  good  results.  A  ten 
cent  store  loosely  woven  buckram 
frame  may  be  covered  completely  by 
weaving  colored  raffia  through  it.  For 
a  trim,  select  good  contrasting  colors  in 
raffia  and  embroider  flowers,  etc.,  on  the 
hat.  Another  inexpensive  hat  is  one 
covered  with  any  piece  of  silk  or  linen 


(usually  an  old  Uning  to  a  coat  or  a 
piece  of  a  discarded  dress)  upon  which 
enamel  paints  are  applied  for  design. 
Still  another  effective  idea  for  trimming 
is  to  make  yarn  pompoms  or  embroider 
on  the  hat  in  remnants  of  yarn  from  the 
many  knitted  sweaters.  To  make  this 
more  cheerful  melt  letter  wax  and  with 
a  Uttle  stick  spread  it  over  the  designs 
and  pompoms. 

There  are  so  many  odds  just  waiting 
to  be  developed  into  something  attrac- 
tive tucked  away  in  every  home,  and  I 
know  of  no  better  way  of  creating  a 
feeling  for  good  color  and  design  with 
direct  appUcation  than  through  the 
study  of  millinery. 


ULXJUULiJ  i:iJLJLjnrrr.ojJLJJLiLjnrn  1 1  r-LJL/T.T7Traxjj  i  if  11  ULKJUucaiJULJUi  ■  m  11  ■  epc 


A  Welcome  to  Spring 

Winter  has  gone  and  the  wild  birds  are  singing, 
Flowers  are  blooming  wherever  we  roam; 
Life,  joy  and  hope  the  soft  breezes  are  bringiog. 
Sweet  springtime  we  welcome  thee — welcome  thee  home. 

Beautiful  Spring,  thou  hast  brought  joy  and  gladness 
To  many  souls  that  were  drooping  with  pain; 
Thou  art  the  sunshine  that  drives  dews  of  sadness, 
Sweet  Springtime  we  welcome  thee  home  once  again. 

— Alfred  Osmond 

The  Rainbow 

O  Beautiful  rainbow;  all  woven  of  light! 

There's  not  in  thy  tissue  a  shadow  of  night; 

Heaven  surely  is  open  when  thou  dost  appear 

And  bending  above  thee  the  angels  draw  near 

And  sing,  "The  rainbow!  the  rainbow! 

The  smile  of  God  is  here.'' 

—Sarah  J.  Hale 
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COLOR  PROBLEMS 
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The  Most  Beautiful  Book  in  the  World" 


OTTO  F.  EGE 


IT  MAY  seem  presumptuous  to  select 
one  book  and  acclaim  it  the  most 
beautiful  book  in  the  world,  and  stranger 
still  to  accredit  this  distinction  to  a  book 
produced  centuries  before  movable  type, 
printing  presses,  or  photoengraving  was 
invented.  Yet  this  distinction  the 
Book  of  KelUy  a  Celtic  decorated 
manuscript  executed  in  the  eighth  or 
early  ninth  centiuy,  rightly  deserves. 

A  book  beautiful  is  a  composite  whole. 
Its  beauty  depends  first  upon  Uterary 
content;  then  legibility,  character,  pro- 
portions and  spacing  of  letters  (written 
or  printed);  next  texture  and  color  of 
materials  used  (paper,  skin,  leather  or 
metal) ;  and  finally  upon  the  illustrations 
and  the  enrichment  of  initial  letters, 
head  or  tail  pieces,  special  pages, 
borders,  and  binding.  The  Book  of 
KeUs  is  such  a  consistent  whole.  The 
text  consists  of  the  four  Gospels,  the 
Eusebian  Canons,  and  the  geneology  of 
Christ,  written  in  a  very  legible  and 
beautiful  half  uncial  on  leaves  of  thick, 
finely  glazed  vellum  of  which  339 
remain  and  probably  58  are  missing. 

Remarkable  as  are  the  remains  of  the 
book,  the  cover  and  case  must  have  been 
even  finer.  We  learn  from  the  earliest 
reference  to  the  book,  then  known  as  the 
Large  Gospel  of  Cille,  that  it  was  stolen 


in  the  year  1006  and  after  being  de- 
spoiled of  its  gold  binding  studded  with 
stones  and  of  its  case  or  cumdach,  as  it 
was  called,  it  was  concealed  under  sods 
in  a  bog  and  not  recovered  for  "twenty 
days  and  two  months."  Cumdachs  or 
book  shrines  are  seldom  found  outside 
of  Ireland  and  they  were  carried,  with 
their  sacred  contents,  by  chieftains  be- 
fore them  in  battle.  The  cumdach  of 
the  Book  of  Kells  was  one  of  the  very  few 
wrought  in  gold,  silver  and  bronze  being 
the  usual  metals. 

This  cumdach  and  binding  are  prob- 
ably lost  for  all  time,  but  now  our  admir- 
ation is  excited  by  the  baffling  intricacy, 
invention,  extreme  minuteness  and  elab- 
oration of  the  pattern  with  their  har- 
monious subdued  coloring,  all  executed 
on  the  vellimi  leaves  with  a  skill  that  is 
nothing  less  than  marvelous.  The 
Celtic  note  in  art  is  form,  and  form  in  its 
simplest  constituent — line.  The  Celt 
Uke  the  Saracen  developed  Une  to  the 
utmost  and  upon  very  simple  networks. 
He  was  more  interested  in  production 
than  reproduction,  he  was  synthetic  not 
analytic.  Therefore  he  played  on  the 
same  groundwork  hundreds  of  times, 
slight  changes  developing  new  patterns. 
This  is  true  whether  he  worked  in  stone, 
with  metal,  or  on  vellimi.    His  page 
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SURFACE  PATTERNS  36 


CELTIC  DESIGNS 


■3S>  Basis  Ei^t  Strancis  piait^  •^sp 


•M 


(SCSI 


A,  Simple  pUilinq'uuth  horizOTitaloncl vertical  l»«aks 
B  Cirdcs  connected  aaih"S'curves,  CudtK'c'oLuves— ' 


Thi  School  Aril  Maoiairu  A 


DECORATIVE' ARRANGEMENT  38  CELTIC  DESIGNS 


MODERN   AOVEHTtSEUENTS 


Thi  School  ArU  Matatint  AlphaiMmi,  Avr^  I9§t 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  BOOK 


EGE 


decorations  strongly  reflect  the  work  of 
the  goldsmith  just  as  the  works  of  the 
Gothic  illuminators  reflect  the  ornament 
of  the  architect.  When  he  used  figures, 
he  made  them  also  the  vehicle  for  linear 
patterns.  Man,  therefore,  became  a 
purely  geometrical  animal.  His  hair  a 
series  of  parallel  lines  or  neatly  fitted 
curves,  his  eyes  two  discs,  his  nose  a 
polygonal  device,  and  his  dress  was  cut 
up  into  arbitrary  compartments.  He 
became  successful  as  a  book  decoration 
even  though  he  had  no  relation  to  real 
Ufe. 

As  beautiful  as  most  of  the  pages  are, 
the  climax  of  all  calligraphic  art  is 
reached  with  the  last  page  of  six  dealing 
with  the  words:  "Liber  generationis 
Christi. "  This  last  page  of  the  series  is 
taken  up  with  the  monogram  of  Christ 
ingeniously  repeated,  adorned  with  hun- 
dreds of  patterns  of  knots,  plaits, 
occasional  foliage,  birds,  reptiles,  imagi- 
nary or  monstrous  animals,  and  man— 
with  a  humorous  note  of  two  rats  nib- 
bling the  eucharistic  bread  under  the 
eyesof  apair  of  cats.  In  certain  areas  158 
interlacements  occur  in  %  square  inch, 
and  under  a  magnifying  glass  no  error  or 
faltering  of  the  hand  is  discernible.  The 
microscopic  circles  or  series  of  con- 
centric circles  are  so  accurate  that  one 
thinks  less  of  the  one  Pope  Benedict  XI 
received  from  Niotto  as  a  demonstration 
of  his  power.  The  spirals  are  even  more 
amazing,  suggesting  the  imprint  of  a 
coiled  watch  hair  spring.  Many  modern 
draughtsmen    and    scribes    have    at- 


tempted to  copy  or  even  trace  parts  of 
this  "monogram"  page  but  all  without 
success.    It  is  the  epitome  of  Irish  art. 

It  is  not  only  the  technical  skill 
displayed,  but  also  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment that  makes  this  book  rank  in  so 
pre-eminent  a  plan.  The  proportions 
between  the  intricate  masses  and  the 
broad  plane  surfaces,  and  the  fine 
distribution  of  narrow  bands,  as  well  as 
the  exquisite  coloring,  a  combination 
of  pale  yellow,  rose,  violet,  blue  and 
green,  show  that  these  early  Irish 
scribes  were  as  great  artists  as  they  were 
craftsmen. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  book 
of  wonder  excited  the  admiration  of 
travelers  in  early  days,  and  one, 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury tells  us  that  it  was  dictated  by  an 
angel  and  was  no  doubt  also  the  product 
of  angelic  and  not  huinan  skill. 

The  Book  of  Kells  which  was  formerly 
in  the  famous  monastery  at  Kells  is  now 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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The  Making  of  Block  Prints  for 

School  Annuals 

PEDRO  J.  LEMOS 


THE  use  of  wood  blocks  or  linoleum 
blocks  for  producing  artistic  prints 
is  growing  in  popularity  each  year  and  is 
appearing  in  many  forms  ranging  from 
mere  play  work  to  serious  use  in  the 
printing  trades.  The  methods  of  pro- 
ducing good  blocks  is  simple  to  those 
who  are  good  at  handling  a  knife  or  sim- 
ple cutting  tools  and  many  ingenious 
methods  for  secimng  good  results  have 
been  developed  by  those  who  have  taken 
up  the  work.*  To  many,  block-printing 
means  the  cutting  of  motifs  in  relief  for 
stamping  textiles  and  decorating  pillows 
or  hangings.  The  principle  of  this  prac- 
tical and  fascinating  handicraft  is 
similar  to  the  pictorial  block  prints  and 
to  those  who  have  produced  this  textile 
work,  the  cutting  and  printing  of 
pictorial  subjects  will  be  a  simple  addi- 
tional step. 

The  making  of  prints  seems  to 
impart  considerable  joy  to  anyone  who 
undertakes  such  work.  Nothing  quite 
equals  the  thrill  that  comes  to  the 
youngster  when  he  finds  that  he  can 
make  a  print  of  a  bow-legged  brownie  by 
pressing  the  rubber  stamp  on  the  ink 
pad  and  them  stamping  in  onto  the 
paper.  Once  the  student  comes  in  con- 
tact with  printer's  ink  the  hold  is  such 
that,  wander  where  he  may  through  the 
world's  other  busy  trades,  he  will  always 
fondly  remember  his  printing  days,  and 
many  are  those  who  have  worked  up 
from  printer's  devil  to  leaders  in  the 


world's  achievements,  and  this  is  set 
down  in  the  year  of  our  illustrious 
printer  President. 

Of  course,  wood  blocks  were  one  of 
our  first  mediums  for  printing  and  when 
Coster  entertained  his  nephews  by 
cutting  thier  names  in  relief  in  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  he  conceived,  according  to 
the  Dutch,  the  first  printing  type  and 
thus  originated  printing  as  we  know  it 
to-day. 

Wood  gave  way  for  metals  which 
made  for  more  durable  surfaces,  and 
with  Senefelder's  discovery  of  lithog- 
raphy on  stone  and  the  present  use  of 
copper  and  zinc  for  modern  engraving 
methods,  the  use  of  wood  for  engraving 
became  practically  an  obsolete,  if  not  a 
lost  art. 

However,  through  all  the  processes 
and  their  adaptations  by  commerce, 
unfortunately  the  ever  encroaching 
fault  constantly  became  paramount  of 
so  much  attention  being  given  to  the 
technical  ends  that  the  artistic  qualities 
became  lost  in  the  process.  Particularly 
where  intermediaries  in  the  way  of  work- 
men were  used  to  translate  or  interpret 
the  artists'  work  through  the  method 
employed,  the  results  were  often  disas- 
trous. No  wonder  that  artists  every- 
where almost  in  an  undirected  sponta- 
neous international  movement  sought 
ways  with  which  they  could  personally 
produce  artistic  prints,  either  by  wood, 
etchings   or   lithography,   in   order   to 
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throw  off  the  tight  mechanical  bounda- 
ries that  every  commercial  house  seemed 
to  set  as  standards  in  producing  illus- 
trations. And  in  seeking  artistic  me- 
diums with  which  to  work  many  have 
been  followers  of  thewood-block  and  also 
the  use  of  linoleum.  To  those  who  are 
beginners  in  woodblock  work  it  may  be 
well  to  explain  that  the  subject  used  is 
left  in  reUef  on  the  wood  and  that  all 
other  parts  are  cut  away.  As  wood  sur- 
faces vary  it  is  important  that  a  wood 
with  a  short  grain,  fairly  even  smrface  be 
used  and  that  the  wood  be  not  too  hard 
to  cut.  There  are  really  three  steps  in 
the  producing  of  the  block  print,  and 
these  steps,  the  drawing,  the  cutting 
and  the  printing  will  be  described 
separately. 

The  Drawing:  The  subject  should  be 
planned  in  strong  masses  if  to  be  a  sin- 
gle color  and  this  holds  good  as  a  rule  if 
colors  are  to  be  produced  with  several 
blocks.  A  good  method  is  to  draw  the 
subject  in  soft  pencil  on  a  thin  sheet  of 
paper  planning  all  the  parts  carefully. 
Another  way  is  to  make  a  clear  drawing 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  ink  on  Japanese 
tracing  paper.  The  pencil  drawing  can 
be  transferred  to  the  wood  block  by 
turning  it  face  downward  and  burnish- 
ing it  onto  the  block  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
smooth  hard  surface,  such  as  a  burnisher 
or  a  teaspoon.  This  causes  a  good 
transfer  to  appear,  particularly  if  the 
wood  is  light  in  color  such  as  basswood 
or  maple.  If  the  ink  drawing  is  used, 
the  Japanese  manner  can  be  employed  of 
gluing  the  paper  down  carefully  face 
downward  which  causes  the  paper  to 
become  a  part  of  the  block,  leaving  the 
image  to  be  cut  in  reUef  quite  clear.  It 
is  understood  that  the  image  always 
appears  in  reverse  relation  on  the  block 


so  that  its  contact  with  the  paper  in  the 
printing  will  result  in  correct  position. 
This  should.  alwa3rs  be  borne  in  mind 
when  planning  any  lettering  so  that  the 
finished  result  will  not  be  lettering  that 
appears  backward. 

The  Cviting:  The  wood  to  be  used 
should  be  a  grain  that  will  permit  easy 
cutting  and  that  has  a  perfectly  flat 
surface.  If  the  wood  is  sUghtly  warped 
so  that  the  smrface  is  either  concave  or 
convex,  the  printer  will  become  excited 
and  all  your  trouble  will  be  spoiled  at 
the  printing  point.  It  is  very  important 
too,  whether  the  block  is  to  be  used  on  a 
press  alone  or  with  other  matter  such  as 
type  and  engravings,  that  the  block  be 
exactly  type  high  which  equals  tt  of  an 
inch.  Sheets  of  basswood,  maple  and 
other  woods  used  for  cutting  billboard 
blocks  can  be  secured  from  engraving 
supply  houses  that  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

After  the  design  has  been  transferred, 
the  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  cutting 
implement.  The  Japanese  block  cutter 
uses  a  simple  knife,  and  many  good 
blocks  have  been  produced  by  American 
students  with  the  ordinary  sloyd  knife. 
I  know  of  one  artist  who  makes  clever 
knives  out  of  discarded  hack-saw  blades, 
attaching  them  to  wooden  handles  for 
the  purpose.  After  the  design  has  been 
made  clear  in  outUne,  the  knife  is  used 
to  cut  downward  along  the  outline  in  a 
slanting  position  so  that  each  reUef 
portion  or  Une  will  have  a  tapering 
foundation  of  wood.  This  is  essential 
in  order  to  give  strength  to  each  portion 
as  the  weight  of  the  press  in  the  printing 
operation  is  considerable  and  may 
crush  down  any  weak  Unes.  The  small 
spaces  of  wood  between  the  lines  may  be 
cut  away  in  shallow  layers,  but  the 
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larger  areas  must  be  cut  away  more 
deeply.  This  is  to  avoid  the  ink  rollers 
touching  bottom  and  ink  smuts  print- 
ing where  they  become  blemishes. 

Some  workers  use  carving  tools,  using 
a  V-shaped  cutting  edge  for  outlining 
and  a  U-shaped  gouge  for  removing  the 
wood  in  between.  The  best  way  to 
determine  the  method  most  adaptable 
to  the  individual  is  for  the  individual  to 
try  both  and  find  out.  To  those  who 
are  not  handy  with  a  knife,  the  battle- 
ship linoleum  glued  to  a  block  and  then 
cut  with  a  knife  will  solve  the  difficulties. 
A  good  many  exhibitors  of  block  prints, 
after  all,  produce  their  subjects  entirely 
with  linoleum.  In  order  to  simplify 
matters  still  further,  I  experimented 
with  the  use  of  three-ply  veneered  wood 
such  as  is  used  for  interior  paneling  and 
with  its  first  use  at  a  summer  school 
obtained  good  results.  It  has  since  been 
used  successfully  in  several  directions. 
An  accompanying  page  shows  how  to 
use  it,  and  the  cutting  is  simple  in  that 
as  each  layer  is  cut,  it  can  be  flipped  out 
with  a  slight  prying  of  the  knife.  This 
really  reduces  block  printing  and  the 
retaining  of  wood  grain  qualities  in  a 
most  simple  way. 

If  these  blocks  are  to  be  used  in  school 
annual  work,  or  printed  on  a  press,  they 
should  be  nailed  or  attached  firmly  to 
another  block  to  bring  it  up  to  type-high 
measurement.  Often  a  thin  coating  of 
shellac  will  prevent  a  soft  block  from 
over-absorbing  the  printing  ink. 

Printing:  If  the  printing  is  to  be 
done  on  a  press,  the  matter  is  simply 
accomplished  by  locking  it  in  the  form 
and  printing  from  it  the  same  as  any 
other  relief  plate.  If  colors  are  to  be 
secured,  the  different  colors  should  be 
cut  in  separate  blocks  so  as  to  register 


correctly  or  print  in  correct  position  one 
with  another.  This  is  done  by  piinting 
the  first  block  cut  which  is  generally 
termed  the  "key  block"  and  then  "off- 
setting" or  transferring  this  print  to 
other  blocks  by  rubbing  or  burnishing 
the  freshly  printed  proof  or  print  onto 
the  surface.  This  offsetted  print  sup- 
plies a  guide  so  that  the  other  colors  can 
be  located  and  cut  so  that  the  color 
results  will  be  correct  in  position. 

The  most  ingenious  way  of  securing  a 
print  without  a  printing  press  is  to  use 
the  Japanese  baren  method  which  is 
illustrated  in  the  working  plate.  The 
Japanese  use  the  shield  or  leaf  that 
sprouts  from  the  ground  around  a  new 
bamboo  shoot,  but  I  have  found  a 
regularly  ribbed  com  husk  to  be  very 
good,  for  bamboos  do  not  grow  every- 
where. 

Another  good  substitute  for  printing 
is  the  old  letter-press.  The  inking  of  the 
block  can  be  done  with  a  printer's  ink 
roller  and  printer's  ink  or  oil  paints  can 
be  used  thinned  with  turpentine  or 
kerosene  until  the  roller  picks  the  ink  up 
in  thin,  even  layers.  The  inked  block  is 
carefully  covered  with  the  paper  and  a 
half-inch  layer  of  newspapers  added  to 
this  will  result  in  a  good  print  if  put  in 
the  letter-press  and  the  wheel  turned 
until  a  good  pressure  is  obtained. 

The  clothes  wringer  can  be  used  with 
the  thin  wood  blocks  or  linoleum  un- 
mounted. A  soft  flannel  over  the  paper 
will  insure  good  contact  as  the  material 
goes  through  the  rollers.  Such  prints  as 
described  by  these  last  methods  can  be 
used  as  inserts  or  "tip-ons"  in  school 
annuals  or  booklets.  The  woodblock 
is  playing  an  important  part  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  block  prints  shown  in 
this  numberof  the  Magazine,  and  in  ad- 
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dition  is  bound  to  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  finest  forms  of  American 
printing  in  the  near  futm*e. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  other  engravings  it 
can  be  used /or  producing  colors  in  con- 
junction with  halftone  engravings  and 
one  of  the  color  pages  shows  such  use. 
Where  the  cost  of  color  engravings  make 
such  luxuries  impossible  for  the  usual 
school  paper  a  little  planning  with  the 
drawing  will  enable  the  printer  to  secure 
with  a  few  extra  tint  runs  with  wood- 
blocks some  very  pleasing  results.  Or 
where  there  is  a  school  press  or  printing 
department  the  art  department  can 
easily  plan  a  little  poster  page  of  some 
interesting  scene  expressed  in  simple  flat 
color  masses  such  as  is  shown  in  the  color 
print  "Stanford  Roofs"  and  with  a  care- 
ful matching  of  printing  inks  (with  pos- 
sible lapping  of  some  colors  to  secure 
extra  tints  with  the  least  number  of 


printings)  surprisingly  good  results  will 
be  secured. 

The  art  of  printing,  or  any  craft 
requiring  the  search  for  beauty,  has 
many  fine  valuable  influences  for  the 
student  other  than  merely  its  art  train- 
ing. In  fact,  that  is  the  value  of  all  Art 
handicrafts,  that  there  are  subtle  bene- 
fits that  almost  imknowingly  attach 
themselves  to  all  those  who  seek  beauty 
through  their  medium.  Educators  are 
gradually  awakening  to  the  realization 
that  the  arts  are  not  to  be  considered 
merely  aesthetically  or  commercially^ 
but  that  every  character  is  builded  more 
nobly  and  broadly  where  they  have 
added  art  in  its  bigger  sense  to  their 
other  accomplishments. 

The  School  Annual  is  an  important 
function  in  every  school  life  and  the 
principles  of  fine  printing  and  book 
construction  should  not  be  missed  in  the 
curriculum  of  any  truly  American  school. 
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THE  AVERAGE  art  student  has 
such  meagre  knowledge  of  printing 
in  its  many  forms  and  of  the  methods  of 
reproduction  that  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  him  to  comprehend  many  of  the 
technical  details  of  block-printing  with- 
out a  demonstration  of  the  medium  and 
the  materials  used. 

The  student  is  first  given  a  set  of 
blocks  with  progressive  proofs  to 
examine.  These  blocks  are  then  printed 
again  before  him  by  the  instructor  or  an 
older  student  and  in  this  way  he  soon 
grasps  the  principle  of  relief-printing. 
He  sees  at  a  glance  that  what  is  not 
marked  is  cut  away:  why  the  high 
areas  print.  He  watches  the  inks  being 
mixed,  notes  how  th^  blocks  are 
registered  and  if  he  is  observmg,  will 
detect  that  probably  from  form  to  siren 
colors  have  been  obtained  from  only 
three  blocks. 

By  this  time  he  is  all  interest.  One 
student  wants  to  know  if  the  colored 
comics  are  made  that  way;  another 
states  that  she  never  dreamed  it  was  so 
much  work  to  put  all  the  drawings  in  the 
magazines;  still  another  says/' Gee!  the 
fellow  who  cut  that  Maxfield  Parrish 
calendar  was  good."  Since  it  is  nec- 
essary to  connect  these  first  supposi- 
tionSy  time  is  taken  at  the  start  to  fully 
explain  the  various  processes  of  photo- 
engraving and  color  printing  and  con- 
trast this  hand  work  with  the  machine 
made  product.  While  the  student  is 
being  told  something  of  relief  printing 
it  is  well  to  inform  him  about  intaglio 


and  surface  printing,  the  types  of 
presses  and  pressure  required,  and  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  different 
proofs. 

After  the  student  is  fairly  familiar 
with  the  process,  the  problem  of  design 
is  presented.  The  subject  of  the  de- 
sign is  first  considered.  Use  something 
simple,  for  instance  a  monogram  m  one 
color.  The  design  may  be  approached 
from  two  standpoints,  either  the  mono- 
gram is  black  on  a  white  background  or 
vice  versa.  In  the  first  case  the  design 
will  be  cut  in  relief  and  the  background 
cut  away,  and  in  the  second  the  design 
will  be  cut  in,  leaving  the  background  m 
relief.  It  will  not  take  long  to  execute 
such  a  design  and  the  student  will 
gain  considerable  experience  with  the 
tools  and  in  case  a  mistake  is  made,  it 
can  be  made  over  in  a  short  time.  When 
the  first  problem  is  finished,  one  a  little 
more  complex  may  be  attempted.  This 
may  be  a  poster  stamp,  a  program  cover, 
a  Christmas  card,  etc.,  and  should  be 
limited  to  two  blocks,  a  middle  gray  and 
black.  It  may  be  designed  by  starting 
with  gray  stock  and  painting  in  the 
whites  (this  is  consistent  with  the  medi- 
um for  afterwards  the  whites  will  be 
cut  away  with  the  tool)  or  starting  with 
white  and  building  up  the  gray  and 
black.  The  design  must  be  consistent 
with  the  medium,  consequently  it  must 
be  simple  and  definite.  If  there  are  many 
areas,  provision  can  be  made  for  the 
lapping  of  several  blocks  and  an  in- 
teresting effect  is  obtained  by  cutting 
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away  parts  of  one  block  allowing  the 
other  to  show  through.  This  must  be 
planned  when  making  the  color  scheme. 

When  the  design  is  drawn  in  and 
completely  colored,  the  key-block  is 
chosen  and  very  carefully  traced.  The 
key-block  is  the  one  containing  most  of 
the  design.  It  may  be  a  black  block, 
often  a  color  block,  in  which  case,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  may 
extend  under  other  colors  and  should 
be  included  in  those  spaces. 

The  key-block  is  now  traced  onto  the 
block.  If  there  is  any  lettering  or  the 
design  is  such  that  it  can  not  be  printed 
backwards,  the  tracing  must  be  re- 
versed on  the  block.  If  the  wood  is 
dark  or  linoleum  is  used,  it  should  be 
coated  with  white  tempera  to  take  the 
tracing.  The  coat  of  white  tempera 
should  be  thin  or  it  will  crack  off  later 
in  the  cutting.  The  upper  right  comer 
of  the  key-block  and  each  succeeding 
block  should  be  square  to  insure  proper 
roister.  Any  close  grained  wood  will 
do  but  the  hardwoods  such  as  cherry  and 
maple  are  best,  especially  for  line  cut- 
ting. If  linoleum  is  used  the  one- 
fourth  inch  Battleship  linoleum  is  best. 
This  must  be  mounted  on  wood  approxi- 
mately eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
thick  to  make  it  t3rpe  high  if  it  is  to  be 
printed  on  the  press. 

This  brings  the  student  to  the  cut- 
ting. A  small  gouge  about  one-thirty- 
second  to  one-sixte6nth  of  an  inch, 
according  to  the  design,  should  be  used. 
After  cutting  around  the  areas  to  be 
printed,  a  larger  tool  with  a  broader 
sweep  may  be  employed  for  routing. 
Large  areas  to  be  cut  away  must  be  cut 
deeper.  When  the  block  is  completely 
routed  a  proof  is  taken  to  see  the  condi- 
tion  of   the   block.    Sometimes   it   is 


necessary  to  take  many  proofs  before 
the  key-block  is  entirely  satisfactory.  • 

To  take  a  proof,  a  pallette  of  glass,  a 
brayer  (a  printer's  roller),  pallette 
knife,  printing  inks,  a  printing  jig  and 
press  are  necessary.  These  materials 
may  be  gotten  at  any  printers'  supply 
house  with  the  exception  of  the  jig  which 
is  easily  made.  An  ordinary  letter 
press  or  clothes  wringer  will  do  very 
nicely  for  a  press.  The  printing  jig  is 
made  by  taking  two  thin  but  firm  pieces 
of  cardboard  about  nine  to  ten  inches 
wide  by  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long 
and  glueing  the  narrow  ends  together 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  to  fold  like  a  book. 
The  one  piece  of  carboard  will  serve  as  a 
bed  for  the  block,  the  other  folds  over 
as  a  cover.  On  the  lower  board  glue 
three  strips  of  the  same  material  as  is 
used  for  the  blocks.  These  strips  are  to 
hold  the  blocks  in  position  and  must  be 
the  same  thickness  as  the  block  if  a 
wringer  or  etching  press  is  used.  If  a 
downward  pressure  such  as  is  obtained 
by  a  letter  press  or  Washington  hand 
press  is  used,  the  strips  should  be 
thinner  than  the  blocks.  The  strips 
need  not  be  over  an  inch  wide.  The 
upper  right  comer  should  be  perfectly 
square  so  the  blocks  will  fit  snugly.  A 
piece  of  bristol  board  with  several  nar- 
row strips  of  heavier  cardboard  will  hold 
the  paper  in  position.  Several  sheets  of 
paper  should  be  placed  between  the 
print  and  cover  of  the  jig. 

The  proof  is  taken  by  rolling  out  a 
thin  film  of  ink  on  the  pallette  and  dis- 
tributing this  on  the  block.  The  block 
is  placed  tightly  against  the  strips,  a 
piece  of  paper  inserted  under  the  clips 
against  the  carboard  strips,  a  few  extra 
sheets  of  paper  added,  cover  lowered  and 
placed  in  the  press. 
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board  stnpj»^^..* —  ' 
ihdft  hold  paper  inposition 
S^ood  orlinoleuia  dtripr 
Jiifs'e  hold  blockrJn  potitioa 
P  Block,   ©aothiiin:^ 


If  the  design  calls  for  more  than  one 
color,  additional  blocks  must  be  cut. 
This  is  done  by  printing  the  key-block 
onto  a  piece  of  hard  paper  and  without 
removing  the  paper,  take  out  the  key- 
block  and  insert  another  clean  block. 
Put  the  jig  through  the  press  and  the 
impression  of  the  key-block  will  be  off- 
set onto  the  new  block.  This  gives  the 
student  an  exact  copy  of  his  key-block' 
on  the  new  block — not  a  copy  as  traced, 
but  as  actually  cut.  To  this  offset  is 
traced  any  one  additional  color.  The 
process  is  repeated  for  additional  color 
blocks. 

The  blocks  are  now  ready  for  a  color 
proof.  Good  printing  inks  are  highly 
concentrated  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  waste.  Most  students 
get  the  hues  too  low  in  value  and  too 
chromatic.  This  can  be  corrected  by 
starting  with  white  and  adding  small 
quantities  of  the  desired  color.  The 
amount  of  ink  on  the  pallette,  the  con- 


dition of  the  brayer,  the  amount  of  im- 
pression and  the  texture  of  the  paper  all 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  if  good 
work  is  to  result.  The  ink  can  be  mixed 
with  a  pallette  knife  and  placed  in  a  pile 
at  one  side.  A  very  thin  film  of  ink 
should  be  transferred  to  the  block. 

It  matters  little  how  good  the  design 
or  how  beautiful  the  color  if  the  blocks 
are  out  of  register.  This  is  due  either  to 
poor  cutting,  poor  offsetting  or  careless 
printing.  The  students  should  be  very 
careful  to  see  that  the  blocks  are  placed 
firmly  against  the  strips  and  not  jarred 
out  of  position  in  placing  the  jig  in  the 
press.  The  same  care  applies  to  the 
handling  of  the  paper  as  the  same  piece 
must  be  placed  in  the  jig  as  many  times 
as  there  are  blocks  to  be  printed. 

A  few  words  might  be  said  about  the 
care  of  the  tools  and  materials.  It  is 
essential  to  have  a  bottle  of  gasoline  and 
waste  to  clean  the  blocks,  pallette,  and 
brayer.  Each  should  be  cleaned  im- 
mediately after  using,  especially  the 
brayer.  The  brayer  is  made  of  a 
special  composition  and  should  stand  on 
two  little  iron  legs  to  keep  it  from  con- 
tact with  anything  as  it  is  soft  and  is 
easily  drawn  out  of  shape.  It  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  sunlight  and  away  from 
heat  and  is  not  to  be  cleaned  with  water. 
When  not  in  use  for  a  long  time,  it 
should  be  covered  with  oil.  A  large  tin 
can  with  a  Ud  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
oily  waste  in  to  prevent  a  possible  fire  by 
spontaneous  combustion.  The  tools 
must  be  kept  sharp.  The  wood  or  lino- 
leum must  not  be  torn  but  cut  away  so 
the  tools  will  have  to  be  ground  occasion- 
ally and  whetted  with  a  small  slip  stone. 

The  great  value  of  block-printing  in 
the  schools  Ues  in  the  fine  opportunity 
to  correlate  with   other  departments, 
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more  especially  the  printing  department 
if  there  happens  to  be  one  in  the  school. 
The  print-shop  students  get  a  knowledge 
of  design  and  color-printing  that  they 
could  obtain  in  no  other  way  in  a  school 
shop.  For  the  students  who  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  correlate  with 
the  print-shop,  a  greater  interest  is 
awakened  in  the  possibilities  of  printing 
and  advertising.  In  addition  they  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  line  print  and 
its  decorative  quaUties  for  the  interior 
arrangement.  In  fact  a  greater  interest 
is  taken  in  all  the  graphic  arts.  Block- 
printing  will  strengthen  the  students  in 
design  and  color.  They  learn  that  their 
design  must  be  purged  of  the  hundred 
and  one  unimportant  and  meaningless 
tones  and  gradations  so  possible  in 
other  mediums.  The  design  must  be 
consistent  with  the  medium.  It  must 
be  simple  and  definite.  Our  present 
lack  of  mental  discipline  is  such  that  it 
renders  this  excessively  distasteful  to 
the  so-called  artistic  temperament.  The 
medium  is  therefore  one  of  the  finest 
correctives  of  this  unpleasant  disease. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  pre- 


cision in  actual  work  prevents  emotional 
expression.  It  is  becoming  clearer  and 
clearer  to  all  liberal-minded  artists  that 
it  is  not  an  absence  of  precision  or  so 
caUed  looseness  that  counts  but  a 
quality  of  line  and  color  values.  The 
student  soon  discovers  he  cannot  think 
in  terms  of  elaborate,  indefinite  and  in- 
congruous designs.  If  he  learns  no 
more,  he  has  learned  much.  The  possi- 
bilities of  color  in  block-printing  are  un- 
limited. It  gives  the  student  a  good 
incentive  to  experiment,  for  once  he  has 
a  set  of  blocks  cut,  he  may  vary  his  hues, 
values,  and  chromes  and  get  many  alto- 
gether new  and  interesting  results.  His 
best  efforts  need  not  be  limited  to  one 
as  in  other  problems  in  design  but  he  can 
make  as  many  as  he  cares  to.  It  is  pos- 
sible with  only  an  old  letter  press  or 
wringer  to  print  many  greeting  cards, 
postcards,  place-cards,  book-plates, 
poster  stamps,  etc.  Thus  the  student's 
interest  is  kept  at  a  producing  point  and 
he  carries  his  design  and  color  problems 
through  to  a  logical  conclusion  which 
is  of  no  small  importance  in  educa- 
tion. 


joDTirmni  rii  n  rgujuui  1 1 1  juuui  mm  m  n  m  i  juum  jjlmji  ii  m  m  m  h  u  r  i  ixrr 


"he  who  first  shortened  the  labor  of  copyists  by  the 
device  of  movable  types  was  disbanding  uned  armies  and 
cashiering  most  kings  and  senates  and  creating  a  whole 
new  democratic  world;  he  had  invented  the  art  of 
PRINTING  " — Carlyle. 
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THERE  is  no  occasion  for  discipline 
where  pupils  are  occupied,  and 
there  are  no  idle  hands  or  bf  ains  if  work 
is  interesting. 

Penelope  Stone  was  not  merely  a 
teacher,  she  was  a  personal  friend  of  her 
pupils,  an  older  friend  who  was  alive  to 
their  interests  and  capable  of  developing 
those  interests. 

Naturally,  she  was  a  favorite,  aYid  al- 
though drawing  was  not  a  required  sub- 
ject, wherever  his  or  her  course  of  study 
would  permit  it,  every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  High  School  found  a  Uttle  time  to 
spend  in  the  Studio. 

On  various  exclusions  with  these 
pupils,  Penelope  had  noticed  how  keen 
wds  the  interest  of  the  boys  in  passing 
automobiles,  how  they  knew  them  all  by 
ndine,  and  each  distinctive  characteris- 
tic. The  girls,  too,  argued  in  favor  of 
this  or  that  make  of  automobile. 

'*My  father  has  sold  his  old  machine 
and  is  going  to  buy  a  Tranklin.'  He 
says  I  may  learn  to  drive  it, "  or  **  I  rode 
in  a  'Pierce  Arrow'  once,"  or  "Our 
neighbors  have  a  *  Packard '  and  motored 
through  the  mountains  last  summer." 

Aware  of  this  interest  and  feeUng 
that  landscape  composition  and  letter- 
ing were  subjects  that  needed  develop- 
ment, Penelope  Stone  announced  to 
her  pupils  one  day  that  they  might  go 
into  the  advertising  business. 

''We  will  advertise  Automobiles," 
she  said.  A  wave  of  interest  passed 
over    the    class.     Classes    in    drawing 


generally  expected  Penelope  to  provide 
topics  of  interest. 

"Search  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers for  material.  Provide  your- 
selves with  pictures  of  automobiles, 
being  particular  to  preserve  the  name  of 
the  car  in  the  type  used,  for  that  is  a 
form  of  trademark  and  must  appear  in 
that  advertisement. " 

The  pupils  were  more  prompt  than 
usual  in  bringing  in  material  and  the 
work  was  started  immediately  and  with 
much  earnestness. 

Penelope  gave  these  directions: 
"The  entering  class  may  cut  out  the 
picture  of  the  car  and  use  it  as  a  part  o 
the  advertisement,  devoting  all  energ>^ 
to  drawing  the  surrounding  landscap)e 
and  lettering,  for  that  is  the  problem,  to 
combine  a  suitable  landscape  with  good 
lettering,  advertising  some  automobile. 

"Second  year  pupils  may  do  the  same, 
but  they  may  introduce  one  color. 

"Third  year  pupils  may  draw  the 
automobile,  but  it  must  be  accurate, 
and  enlarged  by  means  of  squai^.  The 
problem  is  to  be  carried  out  in  black  and 
white. 

"Pupils  of  the  fourth  year  have  for 
their  problem  the  drawing  of  the  auto- 
mobile, in  a  changed  position  if  possible 
and  may  use  full  color. " 

The  room  was  hung  with  a  collection 
of  posters,  and  advertisements  cut  from 
magazines  as  well  as  landscapes  in  oil 
and  water  color,  products  of  Penelope's 
past  smnmer's  sketching  tours.    These 
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served  as  nutriment  for  aenemic  imagi- 
nations. 

The  pupils  know  where  to  find  further 
nourishment,  for  Penelope  was  unUke 
Mother  Hubbard, — her  cupboard  was 
far  from  bare. 

Some  of  the  pupils  were  ready  with 
definite  ideas,  but  needed  material  with 
which  to  illustrate  them. 

James  and  Norman  were  searching 
the  box  of  unmounted  illustrations  for  a 
particular  boat  one  of  them  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  collection,  wishing  to  show 
thereby  a  comparison  of  sports.  Several 
others  were  turning  the  mounted  illus- 
trations in  the  Alphabeticon,  while  a 
few  were  roughly  sketching  their  plans 
on  paper. 

"Miss  Stone,  where  will  I  find  a  good 
pine  tree?" 

"In  the  'Tree  Number'  (April  1920) 
of  The  School  Arts  Magazine,  or 
look  under  tree  in  the  card  catalogue.  '* 

"Miss  Stone,  will  you  please  tell  me 
how  I  can  work  out  this  idea:  My 
picture  car  is  going  up  hill,  and  it  re- 
minds me  of  a  trip  we  took  over  the 
Mohawk  Trail.  It  was  a  very  hot  day 
and  when  we  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  the  surrounding  hills  were 
blurred  by  a  blue  haze,  flattening  them 
out  like  a  poster.  How  could  I  show 
that  in  black  and  white?  " 

"You  might  try  charcoal  paper  and 
crayon  with  a  rubbed  efifect  in  the  back- 
ground, picking  out  the  foreground  with 
pen  and  ink. " 

"Try  it,  I  think  it  would  be  effective." 

Penelope  Stone  passed  from  one 
pupil  to  another  giving  them  encourage- 
ment  here  and  criticism  there.  Now 
and  then  she  gave  a  suggestion  to  the 
pupils  collectively.  "You  know,  Claas, 
that  a  poster  should  attract  attention. 


As  some  one  has  said,  'A  poster  should 
slap  you.in  the  face. '  It  should  either 
attract  attention  by  its  beauty  or 
startle  by  its  originality.  In  either 
case,  arrangement  of  color  or  contrast 
of  black  and  white  are  the  first  to 
attract  the  attention. 

"If  your  design  is  not  clear,  if  th« 
printing  is  involved,  no  one  will  take 
the  trouble  to  puzzle  out  the  meaning  of 
your  poster. 

"Good  clear  printing  is  absolutely 
essential.  Good  printing  will  help  a 
poor  drawing  but  poor  printing  will 
ruin  the  best  drawing  you  can  produce, 

"I  saw  in  a  store  window  today,  a 
printed  poster  advertising  a  coU^e 
play.  The  drawing  was  very  fair,  but 
the  title  of  the  play  was  done  in  Old 
English  letters  and  all  capitals.  Sup- 
pose I  should  write  my  name  Capital  S, 
Capital  T,  0,  N,  E,  it  would  look 
absurd,  but  the  intricate  Old  English 
letters  looked  even  more  ridiculous. 

"Be  careful,  Walter,  you  have  two  Ts 
together  in  that  word ! 

"I  remember  an  expert  in  the  art  of 
lettering  once  called  my  attention  to  the 
'hole'  made  by  such  a  double  letter. 
Try  shortening  the  horizontal  lines  of 
the  letter,  do  you  see  that  the  spacing 
is  better  now?  There  is  such  a  pretty 
rh3rthm  about  lettering  if  you  look  for 
it,  so  many  of  the  lines  are  repeated 
in  successive  letters.  It  is  noticeable 
especially  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

"The  old  Moors  perfectly  understood 
the  decorative  value  of  lettering  and 
employed  it  again  and  again.  Just 
notice  when  you  pass  them,  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  Alhambra  hanging  in  the 
corridor.  The  inscriptions  from  the 
Koran  are  like  little  strains  of  melody  in 
a  musical  composition. 
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"  Keep  your  masses  of  dark  and  light 
unbroken  as  far  as  possible.  Large 
masses  show  better  at  a  distance. 

"Observe  your  picture  car  and  locate 
your  horizon  line  accordingly.  You 
can  do  this  by  continuing  two  converg- 
ing lines  in  the  picture  until  they  meet 


which  will  of  course  be  upon  the  level 
of  the  horizon. 

"Sometimes  professional  advertisers 
will  pay  for  ideas  when  the  actual 
drawing  is  not  acceptable.  Just  do  the 
best  you  can  and  the  result  will  justify 
your  effort. " 
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That  Awkward  Letter  "S" 


H.  S.  RANKIN 


THERE  is  BibUcal  authority  for  the 
belief  that  the  Evil  One  in  the 
guise  of  a  serpent  was  the  prime  cause  of 
all  the  troubles  that  have  afflicted  man- 
kind. And  in  the  lettering  lesson, 
children  still  feel  the  primeval  curse  so 
laid  on  us  all,  for  does  not  our  alphabet 
contain  a  letter  whose  shape  is  based  on 
the  sinuous  form  of  that  creature,  and 
does  it  not  cause  nearly  as  much  trouble 
to  draw  as  all  the  rest  of  the  letters  put 
together?  I  sometimes  suspect  that 
children  dumbly  feel  that  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  otherwise  pleasant  garden 
of  lettering  is  almost  as  provocative  of 
trouble  and  effort  as  was  the  entry  of  its 
prototype  into  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

What  is  still  more  unfortunate  (from 
the  same  point  of  view)  the  sibillant 
sound  it  represents  is  widely  used  in  the 
English  language  and  consequently  there 
is  a  frequent  recurrence  of  the  difficulty. 
The  serpent  still  remains  in  evidence! 
For  how  many  otherwise  excellent  ex- 
amples of  lettering  are  spoiled  by  a 
faulty  rendering  of  that  "awkward  letter 
S."  It  is  a  veritable  '*fly  in  the  oint- 
ment, *'  (if  I  may  say  so  without  unduly 
mixing  the  metaphors) . 

But  like  many  other  difficulties,  when 
seriously  tackled  its  artistic  representa- 
tion becomes  a  matter  of  comparative 
ease,  or  at  least  a  comprehension  is  given 
that  materially  lessens  the  trouble  of 
drawing  it. 

The  writer,  after  long  practical 
experience,  "gilds  his  piir'  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  and  to  those  teachers 


who  perforce  have  to  do  what  they  can 
with  the  pencil  (in  lieu  of  the  broad  pen) 
a  knowledge  of  his  procedure  may  be 
welcome,  involving  as  it  does: 

1.  A  difficulty  common  to  all  forms 

of  printing,  viz.,   the  making 
of  the  letter  S. 

2.  Precision  in  the  use  of  the  pencil. 

3.  A  good  exercise  in  flowing  curves. 

4.  The  choice  of  a  suitable  back- 

ground. 

5.  The  choice  of  a  suitable  color. 
And  withal  there  is  something  tangible 
for  the  teacher  to  criticise  and  that  in 
such  a  form  that  the  children  can  easily 
understand  it  (I  know  the  latter 
statement  is  hopelessly  old-fashioned 
but  surely  there  is  something  in  the 
"wisdom  of  the  ancients"). 

Drawing  HB  pencil,  ruler  and  rubber 
required.  Four  types  of  the  letter  S 
are  chosen: 

The  basic  form  (as  in  the  Trajan 
column  where  the  letter  is  based  on  two 
circles). 

An  ordinary  form  (based  on  ovals). 

An  elongated  form  (based  on  ovals). 

The  squat  form  (based  on  ovals). 

Four  rectangles  are  first  drawn  using 
the  ruler.    Their  proportions  are : 

Fig.  1.     a.        2:1 

Fig.  2.    b.        5:8 

Fig.  3.     c.        2:1 

Fig.  4.    d.       6:5 

The  teacher  can  choose  the  actual 
dimensions  to  suit  the  page  or  paper  on 
which  the  children  are  working. 

The  circles  or  ovals  are  then  drawn 
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freehand  as  in  the  illustrations,  Figs.  1, 
2,  3  and  4.  Each  pair  of  circles  or  ovals 
are  then  united  to  form  the  groundwork 
of  the  actual  letter.  The  serifs  are  then 
added.  The  block  form  of  serif  is  here 
chosen  but  children  may  have  a  choice 
given  them.  Two  or  three  forms  of 
serifs  may  be  drawn  by  the  teacher  on 
the  blackboard,  such  as  Fig  Id. 

The  curves  of  the  letters  are  then 
polished  into  precision  and  the  guiding 
ovals  rubbed  out. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  top 
oval  in  each  rectangle  should  be  slightly 
smaller  than  the  lower  one  as  the  letter 
S  usually  looks  top  heavy  if  the  two  are 
exactly  similar.  Moreover,  the  letter 
appears  to  stand  more  securely  if  the 
base  is  larger,  for  the  aesthetic  center  of 
a  rectangle  is  sUghtly  above  the  mathe- 
matical center. 

Choice  of  a  background.  Children 
may  design  their  own  backgrounds  or 
they  may  be  suggested  by  the  teacher. 
Enough  suggestions  should  be  presented 
to  children  to  allow  for  individual  taste 
to  operate.  Taste  in  all  matters  of  this 
kind  is  only  exercised  by  actual  choice 
so   let   the   children   choose   their  own 


background  if  they  cannot  invent  one; 
and  many  in  the  limited  time  of  a  lesson 
cannot  do  so.  Figs.  C  and  D  show  some 
simple  backgrounds,  none  of  which  are 
too  difficult  even  for  Uttle  children.  If 
time  allows,  a  simple  border  may  be 
added.  Simplicity  and  good  arrange- 
ment must  be  the  keynote.  The  ques- 
tion of  scale  should  Ukewise  be  left  to 
the  children. 

Choice  of  Color.  A  separate  lesson 
may  be  taken  for  the  coloring.  Water 
color  is  naturally  more  suited  for  the 
purpose  than  pastel,  though  the  latter 
may  be  used.  A  little  talk  on  the 
matter  will  greatly  help.  What  is  the 
function  of  a  letter?  Contrasts  of 
color  such  as  red  and  green,  blue  and 
dull  yellow,  purple  and  green  are  the 
most  suitable.  Where  strong  contrasts 
of  color  are  not  used,  there  should  be  a 
strong  contrast  of  tone  or  value;  that  is, 
one  should  be  fairly  light  in  comparison 
with  the  other.  It  is  not  wise  to 
encourage  too  many  colors.  Encourage, 
however,  as  many  shades  of  one  color  as 
desired.  With  too  many  colors  a 
garish  effect  is  produced,  whereas  many 
shades  of  one  hue  give  richness  of  effect. 
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IN  EVERY  instance  where  a  beautiful 
building  is  to  be  erected,  the  original 
design  for  the  structure  must  first  be 
bom  in  the  mind  of  an  artist.  The 
classic  cathedrals  of  the  Old  World 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
plans  drawn  by  great  architects.  So  is 
it  with  all  the  magnificient  structures  of 
modem  times.  Original  designs  and 
plans  were  absolutely  necessary  before 
these  buildings  could  have  been  put  up. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
engage  the  services  of  stonemasons, 
carpenters,  bricklayers  and  other  build- 
ing-trades men.  These  artisans  are 
capable  of  erecting  beautiful  buildings 
of  all  kinds,  but  only  in  cases  where 
they  have  definite  plans  to  follow.  You 
may  hire  a  number  of  these  men  and  ask 
them  to  put  up  a  beautiful  house;  you 
may  furnish  them  with  all  the  essential 
building  materials;  but  unless  you  also 
furnish  them  with  architectural  plans 
for  the  structure,  they  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  proceed  with  the  work. 

The  beautiful  books  which  were  pro- 
duced by  the  early  master  printers  were 
not  made  by  mere  chance.  The  designs 
for  these  books  were  first  bom  in  the 
minds  of  those  artist-typographers. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  the  beautiful 
printed  matter  that  is  being  produced 
today— the  original  designs  are  planned 
by  artists,  and  after  the  designs  have 
been  prepared,  the  mechanical  work  is 
comparatively  simple. 

Wonderful  progress  in  the  art  of 
printing  has  been  made  during  the  last 


few  decades,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  The  employing  printers 
of  these  days  should  follow  the  example 
set  by  the  master  builders  of  practically 
all  ages — the  plan  of  having  all  work 
produced  from  designs  orginated  by 
artists.  This  plan,  of  coiu'se,  has  been 
adopted  by  a  limited  number  of  master 
printers,  and  is  being  applied  to  a  limited 
amount  of  fine  typographic  printing, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  plan 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  major  portion 
of  all  printed  matter  now  being  turned 
out. 

The  greater  number  of  compositors 
and  pressmen  now  employed  in  the 
printing  industry  are  not  artists,  and 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  originate 
designs  for  work  that  will  compare  with 
designs  made  by  trained  artists.  Excel- 
lence in  typographic  printing  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  application  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  art,  and  such 
knowledge  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
average  compositor  or  pressman.  Beau- 
tiful forms  of  typography,  correct  color 
schemes,  the  proper  use  of  decorative 
material  can  be  planned  only  by  crafts- 
men who  have  exact  knowledge  of  such 
things. 

The  time  is  soon  coming  when  every 
first-class  printing  concern  will  employ 
at  least  one  artist-typographer  who  will 
prepare  layouts  for  each  important  job 
of  printing  which  is  to  be  produced. 
Layouts  of  this  kind  will  be  prepared  for 
all  varieties  of  printed  matter  including 
books,  magazines,  advertising  Uterature, 
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business  stationery,  and  even  plain  jobs 
like  circulars  and  factory  forms.  These 
layouts  will  make  it  possible  for  ordinary 
compositors  to  set  up  forms  of  the  high- 
est artistic  value. 

This  is  a  good  way  of  illustrating  the 
splendid  opportunities  which  are  open 
right  now  for  many  compositors  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals 
of  art,  and  who  may  desire  to  become 
professional  layout  men.  A  number  of 
well-known  schools  of  industrial  art 
have  special  coiu^es  in  typographical 
design,  and  these  courses  are  available 
for  all  printers,  apprentices  and  students 
who  may  care  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Many  of  the  vocational  training  schools, 
evening  trades  schools,  etc.,  also  have 
courses  in  the  art  of  typography,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  printing  apprentices 
in  general  to  take  up  that  study  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Some  years  ago  Professor  Otto  Fred- 
erick Ege,  then  instructor  in  Industrial 
Drawing  at  the  School  of  Industrial  Art 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Museimi,  Philadel- 
phia, established  a  course  in 'Typo- 
graphical Design  at  that  institution. 
Professor  Ege,  who  is  now  with  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Art,  had  made  an 
extensivestudyof  lettering  and  illumina- 
tion, both  in  America  and  abroad,  and 
he  had  also  made  a  valuable  collection 
of  rare  printed  books  and  "rubbings" 
of  notable  inscriptions  on  famous  build- 
ings in  Europe.  Therefore,  when  his 
venture  was  started  it  immediately 
proved  successful,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  class  in  typography  was  being 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  students, 
including  several  journeymen  printers. 

The  best  examples  of  the  early  typo- 
graphic printers  were  studied  at  this 
course,  and  the  principal  intention  was 


to  analyze  how  those  masters  thought^ 
not  merely  to  learn  what  kind  of  work 
they  did. 

Among  numerous  important  problems 
which  were  deeply  studied  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Tone  and  its  adjustment  to 
area,  tones  adjusted  to  each  other; 
color  and  the  study  of  its  attractive 
force,  color  harmony,  correct  color 
schemes,  and  the  effect  of  color  masses 
in  type  composition.  Layouts  were 
prepared  by  the  students  in  the  effort 
to  show  the  proper  use  of  color  in  typo- 
graphic printing. 

Early  type  faces,  as  well  as  those  of 
modem  times,  were  minutely  studied  for 
the  purpose  of  choosing  the  correct  type 
face  for  each  piece  of  work.  Professor 
Ege's  collection  of  "rubbings"  and  of 
rare  books  were  utilized  to  great  advan- 
tage in  this  particular  line  of  study. 
Questions  Uke  the  legibility,  appropri- 
ateness and  beauty  of  type  faces  re- 
ceived the  deepest  consideration.  Other 
studies  included  correct  spacing  of  type 
matter,  the  right  sizes  of  type  for  each 
form,  and  the  combination  of  different 
type  faces  when  permissible. 

The  study  of  paper  and  its  texture, 
color  and  appropriateness  for  each  piece 
of  work  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
course.  This  study  covered  questions 
such  as  the  right  selection  of  paper  stock 
for  books,  programs,  advertising  litera- 
ture, etc.,  and  the  proper  texture  of 
paper  to  use  in  connection  with  various 
type  faces. 

Another  branch  of  study  that  received 
special  attention  was  the  decorative 
element  of  typography.  When  decora- 
tive initial  letters,  borders,  tail-pieces  or 
ornaments  were  to  be  used  with  type 
composition  of  any  variety,  the  idea  was 
to  have  a  close  relationship   between 
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the  tone  and  design  of  the  decorative 
material  and  the  tone  and  design  of  the 
type  face  involved. 

The  practical  work  of  the  course 
included  the  practice  of  sketching 
layouts  for  typographic  forms,  hand 
lettering,  making  color  schemes,  and  the 
actual  designing  of  initial  letters,  bor- 
ders and  decorative  pieces.  This  work 
was  continued  throughout  the  course. 
The  layout  sheets  were  completed  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  compositors 
in  a  regular  printing  oflSce  would  receive 
them,  they  (the  compositors)  would 
know  precisely  what  faces  and  sizes  of 
type  to  use.  Moreover,  the  layouts 
would  show  the  compositors  the  exact 
arrangement  of  the  type  and  decorative 
elements. 

Hand-lettered  forms  were  made  on 
cardboard  for  business  cards,  letter- 
heads, billheads,  package  labels,  en- 
velope corners,  headings  for  publications 
and  for  covers  for  books,  magazines, 
catalogs,  programs,  etc.  Hand-lettered 
forms  were  also  made  for  greeting  cards, 
book  labels,  and  wrappers  for  paper 
boxes.  After  a  hand-lettered  form  had 
been  drawn  and  passed  upon,  a  printing 
plate  was  made  of  it  by  the  photo- 
engraving process. 

It  should  be  understood  that  no  regu- 
lar type  or  printing  material  of  any  kind 
was  used  by  the  students  following  this 
course.  The  students  simply  worked 
with  pens,  pencils,  crayons,  India  ink, 
brushes,  water  colors,  cardboard  and 
other  equipment  of  this  variety,  the  plan 
being  to  prepare  layouts  for  printers, 
and  original  hand-drawn  designs  to  be 
made  into  printing  plates  by  photo- 
engravers.  The  art  of  typography  was 
the  stellar  thought  J^ehind  every  piece 
of  work  produced  by  the  scholars,  and 


the  results  were  the  same  as  though  the 
students  had  been  working  with  actual 
printing  material.  Commercial  art,  m 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  illustration 
or  pictorial  designs,  were  not  features  of 
the  course  as  the  purpose  was  to  teach 
exclusively  the  art  of  typography. 

Among  the  important  results  accom- 
plished by  this  course  were  constructive 
reasoning,  appreciation  of  beautiful 
printing,and  the  production  of  sketches, 
color  schemes  and  typographical  lay- 
outs which  could  be  followed  by  any 
practical  type  compositor  in  the  regular 
routine  of  the  composing  room.  In 
many  instances,  the  layouts  could  also 
be  followed  to  advantage  by  the  opera- 
tors of  type-setting  machines.  The 
average  machine  compositor  is  not 
trained  in  the  fimdamentals  of  art 
typography,  and  as  a  rule,  he  does  not 
even  understand  the  proper  appUcation 
V  of  large-size  initial  letters  to  text  matter 
composition,  and  the  layout  sheets  will 
help  him  to  produce  work  on  the 
machine  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  work  of  the  best  hand  typog- 
raphers. 

The  Course  in  Typographical  Design 
which  was  originated  by  Professor  Ege 
is  something  which  should  be  adopted  by 
industrial  art  schools  in  general.  It  is  a 
course  which  could  also  be  arranged  by 
many  of  the  larger  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. While  it  is  true  that  niunerous 
vocational  schools  already  have  a  course 
of  the  kind  referred  to,  the  plan  should 
be  extended  to  a  much  wider  scope  so 
that  students  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
the  art  of  typography — an  art  that  is 
growing  more  useful  every  day. 

The  great  advantage  of  Professor 
Ege^s  course  in  typography  is  in  its  being 
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available  for  journeyTnen  printers  and 
advertising  writers  as  well  as  for  print- 
ing apprentices.  Commercial  artists 
may  also  learn  much  that  could  be  ap- 
plied to  their  regular  work  by  attending 
such  a  course,  for  while  a  commercial 
artist  may  be  a  master  of  pictorial  color 
work,  he  may  not  have  had  training 
in  the  matter  of  typographical  forms, 
and  if  such  is  the  case,  he  does  not 
know  the  correct  use  of  type  faces 
in  hand-lettering. 

A  decided  improvement  is  needed  in 
much  of  the  hand-lettering  that  is  being 
done  today.  We  refer  to  hand- 
lettered  forms  used  for  magazine  head- 
ings, display  advertisements,  business 
stationery,  street  car  cards,  labels,  and 
other  printed  matter  of  different  kinds. 
Some  of  this  hand-lettering  is  beautiful 
and  easy  to  read,  while  other  specimens 
are  not  beautiful  or  legible  on  account 
of  the  "fancy"  design  of  the  characters. 
If  the  artist  doing  hand-lettering  will 
imitate  the  style  of  the  old  type  char- 
acters employed  by  the  early  typo- 
graphic printers,  he  will  always  produce 
letters  that  will  be  graceful  in  shape  and 
easy  to  read.  Vocational  training 
schools  having  a  class  in  typography  and 
hand-lettering  can  accomplish  splendid 
work  by  teaching  the  students  to  pro- 
duce readable  printed  matter.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  nothing  can  be  beauti- 
ful without  being  at  the  same  time  useful 
and  certainly  a  form  of  typography  that 
is  not  legible  cannot  be  beautiful. 

Another  important  fact  which  de- 
serves the  close  attention  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  art 
of  typography  is  that  there  are  now 
probably  60,000  type-setting  machines 
of  variousmakes  in  daily  service  through- 
out the  world.    All  kinds  of  type  com- 


position are  now  being  produced  on  the 
machines,  including  display  advertise- 
ments for  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  job-work  of  many  different  varieties. 
Art  typography,  however,  cannot  be 
set  up  on  the  machines  unless  the 
machines  are  equipped  with  the  right 
matrices  for  casting  readable  type-faces, 
and  unless  the  operators  of  the  machines 
are  trained  in  the  principles  of  art 
typography. 

Think  of  it!  There  are  probably 
more  than  100,000  operators  of  com- 
posing machines  now  employed  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  industry 
throughout  the  world,  many  working 
during  the  day-time,  and  many  others 
working  at  night  on  the  same  machines. 
The  great  majority  of  these  operators 
could  be  trained  to  produce  better  work 
on  the  machines.  Layout  sheets,  pre- 
pared by  artist-typographers,  would 
solve  the  whole  problem,  layout  sheets 
which  would  not  only  determine  the 
typographic  design  of  each  form,  but 
which  would  also  specify  the  faces  and 
sizes  of  machine  type  to  use  for  each 
form.  This  means  that  under  the  right 
conditions,  beautiful  typography, 
suitable  for  the  highest  grade  of  printed 
matter,  could  easily  be  set  on  a  compos- 
ing machine. 

Teachers  of  the  art  of  typography, 
whether  they  be  employed  in  art  schools 
or  ordinary  vocational  training  schools, 
should  study  these  facts  about  the 
type-setting  machines,  and  then  should 
instruct  their  scholars  accordingly.  Too 
much  attention  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry  is  being  paid  to  the 
matter  of  increased  prodvctioUj  and  not 
enough  thought  is  being  devoted  to  the 
artistic  side  of  machine  composition. 
Let  us  have  both  quality  and  quantity 
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by  following  the  right  methods  of  work- 
ing. It  takes  no  greater  amount  of 
time  to  produce  a  beautiful  form  of 
typography,  either  with  hand-set  type 
or  machine-set  type,  than  is  required  for 
turning  out  an  ugly  form  of  typography. 
It  is  merely  a  matter  of  knowing  how  to 
do  good  work. 

A  layout  sheet,  prepared  by  a  skilled 
artist,  makes  it  possible  for  even  a 
young  apprentice  to  produce  a  good 
form  of  typography. 

Teachers  of  the  art  of  printing  should 
instruct  their  students  in  the  following 
points  about  good  typography: 

A  typographic  form  for  a  title  page  of 
a  book,  program  cover,  business  card,  or 
for  any  kind  of  printed  matter,  is  harder 
to  read  when  set  all  in  capitals,  than  the 
same  form  set  in  Capitals  and  "Lower- 
case''letters. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  a  form  of 
type  should  be  set  in  the  same  face  of 
type,  or  in  different  sizes  of  the  same 
face  of  type.  When  a  number  of 
different  type-faces  are  used  in  the  same 
form,  the  entire  matter  is  harder  to  read 
than  a  form  set  in  the  same  series  of 
type. 

There  should  be  a  close  relationship 
between  the  appearance  of  forms  used 
for  printing  a  complete  set  of  business 
stationery,  such  as  envelopes,  letter- 
heads, billheads,  note-sheets  and 
statements.  That  is,  the  same  faces  of 
type,  the  same  general  design,  the  same 
color  scheme,  the  same  style  of  decora- 
tion (if  any  is  appUed)  should  be  used 
for  the  "family"  of  business  stationery. 

A  book  page  composed  in  12-point 
Old  Style  type,  Uke  the  famous  Binney 
Old  Style,  for  example,  should  be  2- 
point  leaded,  and  is  easier  to  read  than 
a  form  set  solid  in  10-point  of  the  same 


face  of  type  This  is  a  well-known  fact, 
of  course,  and  yet  many  printers  do  not 
seem  to  know  it. 

A  number  of  lines  of  small-size  type, 
say  10-point  Binney  Old  Style,  and  set 
20  ems  of  pica  measure,  will  be  eajsier  to 
read  than  a  number  of  lines  of  the  same 
type  set  40  ems  measure.  In  other 
words,  a  narrow  column  of  type  matter 
is  easier  to  read  than  a  wide  colunm  of 
type  matter. 

All  text  matter  should  be  leaded 
whenever  possible — 2-point  leads 
between  6-,  7-,  8-,  9-,  10-,  11-,  and  12- 
point  text  matter  will  do  in  most  in- 
stances. Larger  sizes  of  type  used  for 
text  matter,  such  as  14-  and  18-point 
should  be  double-leaded. 

Condensed  faces  of  type  or  expanded 
faces  should  never  be  used  when 
standard  faces  are  available.  Con- 
densed and  expanded  faces  are  distorted, 
and  are  not  appropriate  for  high  grade 
typography. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  have  a  large 
variety  of  typefaces  in  a  composing 
room.  The  early  printers  did  excellent 
work  with  only  a  few  different  faces  of 
type.  With  a  few  complete  series  of 
classic  type  faces,  such  as  Caslon 
Roman,  for  example,  a  printer  of  these 
days  can  set  all  kinds  of  good  typog- 
raphy suitable  for  the  general  run  of 
work  that  comes  to  the  average  printing 
establishment. 

Stock  ornaments,  decorative  type- 
borders,  plain  panel  rules,  etc.,  should  be 
used  sparingly  by  the  modem  typog- 
rapher, and  there  should  always  be  a 
reason  for  using  any  kind  of  decorative 
material  in  connection  with  type 
composition.  When  initial  letters, 
decorative  borders  or  other  ornaments 
are   used,    there   should   be   harmony 
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between  the  design  and  color-tone  of  the 
decorative  element  and  type  face.  A 
"black"  or  heavy  ornament  used  in 
connection  with  a  light  face  of  type 
would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  type. 


Without  question  there  is  a  brilliant 
future  for  teachers  of  the  art  of  typog- 
raphy, and  in  fact  for  all  those  who  will 
help  to  raise  the  art  of  typographic 
printing  on  a  higher  plane. 


Two  Books  for  Storing  Sketches 

TED  SWIFT 


HOW  MAY  a  student  bring  out  of 
himself  the  power  to  express  the 
vigor  of  line  and  form  which  he  sees 
about  him  every  day?  Where  are  the 
objects  now  that  were  seen  on  a  walk 
through  the  wood  last  summer?  Or 
where  is  the  beautiful  swing  of  line 
and  form  of  that  great  oak  tree  seen  on 
the  same  trip!  Forgotten!  Lost  from 
memory!  Why?  No  sketch  book  was 
taken  along  on  that  trip.  'Tis  then  the 
good  art  student  realizes  the  material 
lost  and  immediately  sets  about  making 
a  first-class  sketch  book.  No  paper, 
pencil,  or  eraser  is  too  good!  Every- 
thing of  the  highest  quality  and  of 
greatest  convenience.  For  the  art  stu- 
dent believing  in  the  inspiration  his 
tools  afford  him  wishes  to  make  them 
the  best. 

And  so  it  is  of  great  value  to  him. 
He  may  own  expensive  art  books;  he 
may  have  collected  into  scrap-books, 
pictures  and  the  technic  of  the  finest 
artists  of  the  land  which  is  very  good; 
but  he  will  never  acquire  the  permanent 
knowledge  and  power  of  execution  that 
comes  from  preparing  a  sketch-book  of 
his  own  impressions. 

Its  value  has  been  proven  over  and 
over.     For,  men  of  art  matured  in  their 


profession  and  having  established  on  firm 
basis  their  principles  of  design,  look  back 
on  student  days  as  they  come  across 
theirearlysketch-booksand  this  thought 
comes  to  them:  These  drawings  and 
the  insight  they  have  given  me  could  not 
have  been  purchased  with  any  sum  of 
money.  Toil,  but  fascinating  toil,  pur- 
chased them. 

Indeed!  consider  thatstudent  wise  who 
stores  away  in  notebooks  the  designs 
which  in  nature  have  impressed  him. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  sketch-books  dis- 
cussed in  the  following;  the  historical 
and  the  nature  sketch-books. 

The  historical  sketch-book  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts  thus: 

1.  Costume  (head-dress,  cloak, 
leather  pouches,  brooches.) 

2.  Implements  of  warfare  (swords, 
shield  designs  and  such.) 

3.  Pottery  and  other  historical  ob- 
jects (vases,  drinking  horns.) 

A  very  interesting  study  is  created 
when  the  student  copies  the  object  as  it 
is  seen,  then  draws  original  interpreta- 
tions with  new  variations  of  form  and 
design.  Add  a  new  form  and  design 
but  retain  the  character  of  the  particular 
country  to  which  the  design  belongs. 

When  drawing  objects,  a  short  memo- 
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randum  should  be  made  as  to  what 
country  and  period  the  object  belongs. 
Then  when  appl3ring  them  to  various 
drawings  later,  it  will  be  easier  to  apply 
their  correct  historical  value. 

The  second  form  of  sketch-book,  the 
nature  book,  is  the  most  convenient 
article  about  the  equipment  of  the  out- 
door worker.  This  book  is  to  be  con- 
fined only  to  outdoor  sketches  of  plant 
and  animal  life  and  the  larger  forms  of 
landscape.  In  the  collection  of  these 
various  sketches,  the  student  may  well 
see  the  part  they  take  in  furnishing  the 
most  native  touch  to  the  subject  he 
wishes  to  draw.  If  the  design  calls  for 
an  oak  tree,  the  student  merely  has  to 
turn  to  his  tree  sketches  to  obtain  one  in 
all  its  original  conception.  When  on  a 
trip  this  sketch-book  is  especially  ser- 
viceable, for  it  can  be  swung  over  the 
shoulder  in  a  case  always  at  hand. 

The  following  method  of  construction 
may  be  found  convenient  in  making 
sketch-books: 

1.  Purchase  a  typewriter  tablet  or 
other  good  pen  and  pencil  paper  (about 
one  hundred  pages — 8J^  by  13  inches). 

2.  Cut  stiff  piece  of  cardboard  (9  by 
14  inches). 

3.  Invert  tablet  upon  stiff  card- 
board (leaving  edge  of  cardboard  to  pro- 
trude over  sides  and  bottom  of  tablet). 

4.  Punch  three  holes  along  top  and 
insert  small  bolts. 

5.  Paste  heavy  manilla  paper  over- 
lapping the  top  2  inches.  Fold  and 
paste  down  the  back. 

6.  The  rubber  band  is  secured  by 
tying  a  knot  in  it  and  drawing  it  through 
the  cover. 

7.  At  the  lower  comers  of  the  cover 
are    pasted    two    rectangular    shaped 


pieces  of  manilla  paper  (size  2  by  4 
inches). 

8.  The  bag  which  may  be  made  of 
any  durable  cloth  serves  as  the  carrier. 

The  drawing,  "My  Tree  Book," 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrated  pages  was 
taken  from  a  sketch  made  from  nature. 
This  suggests  to  the  student  how  he 
might  adapt  "Old  Dame  Nature"  more 
to  natural  as  well  as  to  abstract  designs. 
Say,  that's  a  mighty  interesting  thing  to 
do!  Draw  a  sketchy,  lively  outline  of  a 
tree.  Put  in  a  few  gnarles  and  crooks. 
Outline  also  the  mass  of  foliage  so  that 
all  spaces  become  pleasing  and  balanced. 
Then  work  out  the  limbs  and  leaves  in 
decorative  motives  and  lines.  If  the 
student  follows  along  this  course  of 
study,  becoming  really  enthusiastic  over 
sketching,  fiUing  his  notebook  with 
virile,  painstaking  sketches,  he  will 
create  a  valuable  book  and  a  treasure 
store  of  precious  knowledge.  Draw 
with  that  sincere  effort  as  if  the  work  was 
to  be  submitted  for  criticism  to  a  dis- 
cermng  art  master. 

The  writer's  personal  fancy  led  him  to 
make  a  book  which  would  be  tiiick 
enough  to  carry  all  the  various  sketches 
made  on  outing  trips  The  book  is 
strongly  bound  to  insure  against  rou^ 
usage.  So  far  it  has  been  taken  on 
three  trips.  Preceding  the  drawings 
of  each  trip  there  is  a  title  page  as: 
"Sketches  along  Pope  Creek,  June 
1921."  There  are  in  this  river  scenes, 
landscapes,  details  of  tree  study,  flowers 
with  drawings  of  detached  parts,  bees, 
bugs,  frogs,  turtles  and  anything  in  the 
animal  kingdom  that  would  pose  long 
enough  for  a  drawing  ever  so  sUght. 

In  speaking  of  posing  creatures,  some 
will  sit  very  nicely.  A  big  "French" 
frog  with  most  poUte  steadiness  once  sat 
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through  a  long  pose  as  a.sketch  was  be- 
ing made  of  him.  As  the  cold  mountain 
stream  rushed  by  him  he  was  as  still  as 
the  stone  he  sat  upon.  Although  he 
posed  without  the  slightest  show  of  in- 
terest in  his  portrait  sketch,  neverthe- 
less he  was  a  fine  example  of  patience. 
That  is  a  rare  quaUty  to  find  in  wood 
creatxires.  It  is  very  seldom  they  will 
stay  and  not  become  alarmed.  But  the 
general  terms  between  the  artist  and  frog 
were  such  that  they  became  very  binding 
to  the  cramped  sketcher.  And  at  an 
instant's  notice  wide-eyed  "Frenchy" 
was  prepared  to  plunge  to  the  depths  of 
the  stream  to  be  seen  no  more. 

Such  is  the  wariness  of  animals  as  the 
artist  will  find.  And  in  sketching  them 
it  is  of  great  advantage  to  have  a  ready 
sketch-book  that  can  be  opened  and 
worked  upon  without  losing  time. 


This  book  has  an  advantage  over  the 
loose-leaf  sketch  pad  which  cannot  be 
held  together  and  is  frequently  blowing 
away  in  the  wind.  The  rubber  band 
on  the  sketch-book  overcomes  this  diffi- 
culty, for  it  can  be  stretched  over  the 
free  pages  next  to  the  cover  to  hold 
them  in  place. 

So  the  creative  power  is  the  thing  to 
strive  for.  The  earth  is  covered  with 
beautiful  line  and  mass!  Why  not  col- 
lect and  use  it?  Start  this  source  of 
supply  while  still  young  and  in  your 
school  years.  No  student  can  realize 
the  help  of  this  sketch-book  until  he 
has  made  one.  To  discover  this  help  for 
yourself,  to  find  what  a  great  boost  they 
give  you,  make  one.  Have  the  book 
prepared  for  vacation  time  when  it 
comes. 


jfijTryruuauDaaLHUj  i.ium  immiJiiiJLirTririMnniii 


FROM   LAND  TO  LAND,  AND   IN  MT   BREAST 
SPRING  WAKENS  TOO;  AND  MY  REGRET 
BECOMES  AN   APRIL  VIOLET, 

AND   BUDS  AND   BLOSSOMS  LIKE  THE   REST. 

— Tennyson 
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LEON  LOYAL  WINSLOW 


npHE  EARLY  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
had  na  books,  but  their  writings  were 
preserved  in  the  form  of  day  bricks.  The 
writing  was  inscribed  upon  the  bricks  while  the 
clay  was  still  soft.  Later  the  bricks  were 
baked  in  the  sun  or  sometimes  in  fire.  The 
Romans  used  sheets  of  soft  metal  and  wooden 
slabs  coated  with  wax  as  writing  materials.  The 
Chinese  employed  the  bark  of  the  bamboo  for 
the  purpose  until  about  600  A.  D.,  when  they 
succeeded  in  producing  a  material  resembling 
our  modem  rag  paper.  They  kept  this  secret 
to  themselves,  however,  until  the  eighth  century, 
when  the  Arabs  learned  of  it  and  introduced 
paper  making  into  Europe. 

The  earliest  permanent  manuscript  writings 
were  inscribed  upon  scrolls  which  consisted  of 
long  strips  of  papyrus  or  parchment  rolled  upon 
sticks.  These  rolls  were  first  held  vertically 
for  reading,  but  later  they  were  read  hori- 
zontally, or  from  end  to  end.  Still  later, 
shorter  lines  were  used  in  the  inscriptions,  the 
mass  of  written  characters  being  broken  up  into 
small  oblong  shapes  which  somewhat  resembled 
page  divisions.  This  dividing  of  the  inscribed 
material  into  sections  must  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  folding  the  scroll  between  these  divisons. 
At  any  rate  the  strip  of  papyrus  or  parchment 
was  later  folded  backward  and  forward,  giving 
it  somewhat  the  form  of  an  unbound  book. 
The  back  edges  later  came  to  be  tied  together 
and  in  this  way  reading  was  made  much 
easier  and  the  rolling  and  unrolling  of  the 
scroll  in  reading  were  avoided.  The  idea  was 
carried  still  farther  by  the  Japanese  who  laced 
together  the  back  edges  of  the  pages  of  their 
books. 

The  art  of  bookbinding  is  much  older  than 
the  art  of  printing.  We  find  that  the  Baby- 
lonians provided  clay  cases  for  their  inscribed 
clay  tablets;  the  Romans  made  cases  for  their 
early  manuscripts.     The  ivory  cases  of  the 


double  folded  wax  tablets  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  A.  D.  should  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
carved  decorations.  They  are  among  our  most 
cherished  examples  of  the  Christian  art  of  that 
period. 

In  the  early  days  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
manuscripts  in  scroll  form  were  copied  by 
scholars  known  as  scribes.  Books  were  later 
made  and  preserved  in  the  monasteries  by  the 
monks  who  were  our  first  real  bookmakers. 
Some  monks  spent  their  entire  lives  in  copying. 
Their  monasteries  were  to  be  found  all  the  way 
from  Ireland  to  Jerusalem. 

The  early  manuscript  books  of  the  middle 
ages  were  for  the  most  part  gospels  and  psalters, 
gorgeously  decorated  in  brilliant  colors  St. 
Boniface,  a  monastic  scribe,  once  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  which  he  expressed  the  wish  that 
his  illuminated  inscriptions  might  be  gay  and 
bright,  '^even  as  a  glittering  lamp.'' 

The  early  printers  were  their  own  binders. 
Later  the  binding  of  books  was  handed  over  to 
stationers.  William  Caxton,  the  first  English 
printer,  bound  his  books  in  covers  of  tooled 
leather.  His  decorative  patterns  were  usually 
made  up  of  diagonal  lines,  the  diamond  shapes 
formed  by  the  lines  being  filled  by  the  dragon 
form.  In  the  sixteenth  century  bookbinders 
began  to  use  damask,  satin,  and  velvet.  Bind- 
ings of  to-day  are  of  paper,  cloth,  and  leather. 
The  cloth  binding  is  an  English  invention  which 
came  into  use  about  1832. 

There  are  two  stages  in  the  modem  process  of 
bookmaking.  The  first  includes  the  writing  of 
the  manuscript  and  the  arrangements  between 
the  publisher  and  author;  the  second,  the  ovcr- 
hauUng  of  the  manuscript  by  the  printer*s 
reader  and  the  printing  of  the  corrected  manu- 
script. 

In  books  of  usual  size,  thirty-two  pages  are 
printed  at  one  time  on  a  single  sheet.     The 


*The  material  presented  in  this  article  ia  included  in  Chapter  I  of  Blemtntary  Indutirial  Arta  writtoi  by  Mr. 
Winalow,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Jacobs  and  published  by  the  MacMillan  Company  of  New  York.  Copyrisht  1921  by 
the  MacMillan  Company. 
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types  Are  Bo  airajiged  on  the  press  that  when  the 
sheet  is  cut  and  folded  the  pages  follow  one 
another  in  numerical  order.  The  thirty-two 
page  sheet  is  cut  into  two  sectiona  called 
signatures. 

A  signature  consists  of  sixteen  pages,  and  the 
ordinary  book  is  composed  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-tour  of  these.  A  marvelous  machine 
with  mechanical  hands  gathers  the  signatures 
in  their  mrrect  order. 

But  there  are  many  steps  before  the  book  is 
ready  for  the  reader.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
matter  of  illustrations,  which  takes  us  back 
to  the  artist's  original  drawing,  done  in  colors 


or  in  black  and  white.  The  drawii^  is  photo- 
graphed and  a  line  or  copper  piaU  made  of  it. 
If  t^e  illustration  is  to  be  reproduced  in  colors, 
a  plate  must  be  made  for  each  color,  and  the 
paper  run  through  the  press  a  corresponding 
Dumber  of  times.  A  zinc  etchiTig,  or  reproduc- 
tion in  black  and  white,  and  a  halftone,  or  repro- 
duction in  various  values  of  gray,  go  through 
the  press  only  once.  A  zinc  etching  is  used  in 
printing  a  fine  cut  illustration. 

Before  and  after  sewing,  in  order  to  make  the 
book  lie  flat,  it  is  swathed,  that  is,  compressed, 
in  a  machine  exerting  several  tone  of  pressure, 
to  squeeie  out  all  the  air.     Sewing  machines 
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Btibch  the  signatures  into  the  composite  book. 
These  are  fed  to  the  machine,  sixteen  pages  at  a 
time,  by  an  operator  possessing  considerable 
skill.    Trimming  follows  smashing  and  sewing. 

Another  machine  rounds  and  backs  the  book: 
that  is,  gives  it  the  usual  curved  back  and  edge. 
A  back  strip  is  then  glued  on  the  unbound 
book,  which  is  now  ready  for  its  cover  or  case. 
The  cover  goes  through  several  processes. 
First  two  boards,  cut  the  required  size,  are  fed 
with  the  cloth  into  a  machine  that  wraps  and 
glues  the  cloth  to  them. 

The  covers  are  then  placed  about  the  pages 
and  glued  fast,  after  which  the  book  is  placed 
in  a  heavy  press  where  it  remains  for  at  least 
twelve  hours. 

A  folio  is  a  book  which  is  made  from  sheets 
which  have  been  folded  once,  each  sheet  form- 
ing two  leaves  or  four  pages.  A  quarto  is  a 
book  made  from  sheets  which  have  been  folded 
twice,  each  sheet  forming  four  leaves  or  eight 
pages.  An  octavo  is  a  book  made  from  sheets 
which  have  been  folded  fovir  times,  forming 
eight  leaves,  or  sixteen  pages.  In  making  up 
or  assembling  a  book  of  many  signatures,  each 
sheet  in  consecutive  order  is  taken  from  the 
proper  pile,  folded,  and  stitched.  Then  the 
assembled  sheets  are  glued  and  placed  in  the 
case  along  with  the  other  signatures  as  indi- 
cated above. 

The  great  industry  of  bookmaking  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  making  a  careful  study  of  the 
slow  processes  of  ancient  times  and  of  the  evolu- 
tion which  has  brought  about  our  modem 
methods  of  production. 

Just  how  printing  was  invented  is  a  fact 
which  has  not  yet  been  definitely  learned.  It  is 
thought  by  many  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
art  that  the  stone  seals  used  by  ancient  peoples 
may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  printing.  They 
were  often  made  from  precious  gems  and  were 
intaglio,  engraved  or  cut  in,  an  intaglio  being 
the  reverse  of  a  cameo,  which  stands  out  in 
relief.  It  was  but  a  step  from  printing  upon 
wax  with  a  seal  to  printing  upon  a  harder 
material  with  an  engraved  block.  Visiting 
cards  are  to-day  printed  by  means  of  intaglio 
plates  by  the  process  commonly  known  as 
engraving. 

The  Chinese  were  probably  the  first  people 
to  print.  Engraved  wooden  blocks  were  used 
in  China  for  the  printing  of  books  as  early  as 


the  sixth  century  A.  D.  Printing  was  unknown 
in  Europe  at  that  time,  however.  A  new 
application  was  to  be  made  of  it  in  western 
Europe  by  John  Gutenberg,  a  German,  about 
the  year  1440. 

Gutenberg's  printing  shop  waa  quite  different 
from  our  modem  printing  establishments. 
The  first  printing  which  he  did  was  by  means  of 
blocks  of  wood  on  which  he  had  carved  illus- 
trations and  letters  in  relief  (cameo.) 

Gutenberg's  discovery  consisted  in  making 
type  from  antimony  and  lead.  He  succeeded 
in  casting  each  metal  letter  by  itself,  making  it 
possible  to  arrange  the  letters  as  he  saw  fit. 
In  this  way  the  same  types  could  be  used  over 
and  over  in  limitless  combinations  as  they  are 
used  in  printing  to-day. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  recall  that 
the  Chinese  had  long  before  invented  the  pro- 
cess of  printing.  The  method  of  printing  with 
movable  types  has  never  been  popular  in  China, 
however,  owing  to  the  almost  limitless  number 
of  the  characters  which  are  employed  in  the 
written  language  of  the  Chinese.  These 
signify  words  or  ideas,  not  letters  as  in  our 
language.  China  has  excelled  in  her  wonderful 
wood  block  prints,  many  of  which  are  stiU 
regarded  as  masterpieces  of  industrial  art. 

John  Gutenberg's  discovery  soon  bore  fruit 
in  England,  where,  in  1476,  William  Caxton  set 
up  a  printing  press  at  the  sign  of  the  Red  PaJe, 
at  Westminster.  To  Caxton  belongs  the  credit 
of  publishing  the  first  book  printed  in  the 
English  language,  a  translation  of  '*The 
Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye." 

Both  Gutenberg  and  Caxton  employed  a 
screw  hand  press  equipped  with  a  flat  bed  upon 
which  the  metal  type  was  placed.  Pressure 
was  applied  by  means  of  a  vertical  screw  turned 
by  a  bar.  Such  presses  were  at  first  made 
entirely  of  wood. 

About  1800,  a  press  was  introduced  in  Eng- 
land in  which  a  cylinder  was  substituted  for  the 
platen,  or  flat  bed.  This  cylinder  carried  the 
paper  over  the  type,  pressing  it  down  to  re- 
ceive the  inked  impression. 

The  flat  bed  press  was  the  only  one  used  to 
any  great  extent  in  the  United  States  until 
about  1865,  when  William  Bullock,  of  New 
York,  constmcted  a  rotary  press  which  printed 
from  an  "endless"  roll  of  paper.  In  1847, 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  produced  a  press 
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in  which  the  type  was  on  the  surface  of  a 
revolving  cylinder.  In  1871,  the  same  concern 
placed  upon  the  market  a  rotary  press  which 
printed  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  from  curved 
Btereoiype  plates.  Our  modem  city  newspaper 
presses  are  similar  to  the  original  rotary 
machine  of  R.  Hoe  &  Ck>.,  although  the 
mechanism  has  been  constantly  improved. 

The  setting  of  tyi)e  in  regular  order  for  print- 
ing is  called  typeaeUing  or  composing.  Type- 
setting is  to-day  performed  by  hand  and  by 
machine.  In  the  hand  method  the  type  Ib 
placed  in  a  shallow  drawer  which  is  divided  into 
smaU  compartments  in  which  all  letters  or 
figures  just  alike  are  kept,  the  letters  being  so 
arranged  that  the  type  is  most  convenient  for 
the  compositor,  who  stands  in  front  of  the  type 
case  with  the  copy  before  him.  He  holds  in  one 
hand  a  little  iron  tray  called  a  composing  stick 
and  with  the  other  he  picks  out  the  type  and 
places  it  in  the  composing  stick.  As  fast  as 
the  composing  stick  is  filled  he  places  the  type 
which  he  has  thus  arranged  in  a  gaUey,  which  is 
a  long  iron  slip  or  tray.  In  book  printing  the 
proof  IB  taken  direct  from  these  galleys.  The 
impression  taken  from  the  type  thus  set  is 
called  the  galley  proof.  As  soon  as  the  proof 
has  passed  the  inspection  of  the  author,  it  is 
returned  to  the  printer,  who  breaks  his  galleys 
up  into  page  divisions  and  locks  them  securely 
in  the  forms.  The  second  proof  taken  is  usually 
the  page  proof.  The  proofs  are  corrected  again 
and  again  and  new  proofs  made  until  a  final 
one  is  taken  which  is  at  last  returned  to  the 
author  for  his  final  correction  and  approval. 
When  this  has  been  done  the  forms  for  printing 
one  side  of  a  sheet  used  to  form  one  signatiu^ 
are  locked  securely  in  place  in  a  strong  iron 
frame  called  a  chase. 

In  modem  printing  offices,  type  is  for  the 
most  part  made  by  means  of  the  linotype 
machine  which  at  one  time  casts  the  letters  and 
spaces  for  a  line.  In  this  machine  the  type  is 
automatically  cast  in  t3rpe  metal  (antimony  and 
lead)  by  means  of  matrices,  or  patterns,  which 
form  a  part  of  its  mechanism. 

When  only  one  edition  is  wanted,  as  in  the 
case  of  small  job  work,  the  printing  of  a  book  is 
generally  done  directly  from  the  type;  and  after 
printing,  the  forms  are  torn  down  and  the  type 
distributed  in  the  trays  for  future  use.  When 
later  editions  are  likely  to  be  called  for,  stereo- 


type plates  are  sometimes  made.  In  this  way 
the  original  type  arrangement  can  be  pre- 
served. Stereotype  plates  are  cast  in  cylindric 
form  for  use  on  the  rotary  presses  employed  in 
newspaper  work.  Electrotype  plates  are  gen- 
erally used  in  book  printing  which  is  done  on  a 
flatbed. 

Stereotype  plates  are  made  of  type  metal 
which  is  composed  of  tin,  lead,  and  antimony. 
The  plates  are  made  by  pressing  a  prepared  pulp 
of  wet  papier-mAche  upon  the  face  of  the 
original  type.  When  this  pulp  has  taken  the 
positive  impression  from  the  type  and  has 
become  dry,  molten  type  metal  is  poured  over 
it  to  the  required  thickness.  The  plate  thus 
formed  is  fixed  upon  a  wooden  block  making  it 
of  the  same  thickness  as  the  type  stems,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  placed  in  the  forms  and  the 
chase  along  wiUi  i/Ue  lype. 

In  the  process  of  electrotyping  the  impres- 
sion is  taken  by  placing  over  the  face  of  the 
original  type  a  sheet  of  wax  which  has  been 
heated  to  the  proper  degree  of  softness.  When 
this  wax  positive  impression  has  been  taken, 
the  sheet  of  wax  is  placed  in  a  liquid  through 
which  passes  an  electric  current,  which  de- 
posits a  thin  coat  of  copper  over  the  wax. 
This  thin  copper  sheet  conforms  to  the  letter 
shapes.  It  is  now  taken  from  the  wax  and  is 
backed  up  and  made  strong  with  type  metal. 
The  electrotype  plate  at  this  stage  resembles  the 
stereotype  plate  used  in  newspaper  printing 
except  that  it  has  the  outward  apperance  of 
being  made  of  copper.  Stereotyping  is  quicker 
and  cheaper  than  electrotyping.  Electro- 
typing  is  more  durable,  however,  and  is  better 
suited  to  high-class  printing  on  the  finer  grades 
of  paper. 

Printing  is  commonly  accomplished  by  steam 
and  electric  power,  the  paper  being  fed  in  at 
one  end  of  a  machine  and  turned  out  a  finished 
printed  product  at  the  other,  in  the  case  of 
magazines  and  newspapers  often  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  thousand  copies  an  hour.  When 
we  stop  to  compare  the  early  methods  of  print- 
ing with  the  methods  employed  today,  we  mar- 
vel at  the  wonderful  advance  in  this  industry, 
which  has  made  knowledge  easily  accessible 
to  us  all. 

The  Making  of  a  Simple  Booklet 

A  simple  booklet  may  be  made  in  which  to 
preserve  our  essays,  drawings,  and  collections. 
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The  construction  of  the  booklet  need  not  be 
el&borate.  The  ptiges,  perfaape  7  inches  by  9 
inches  in  sise,  are  fastened  together  by  punch- 
ing and  lacing.  A  piece  of  flexible  paper  will 
setve  aa  a  cover.  A  aiicple  cover  design  appro- 
priate to.  the  subject  of  printing  is  made. 
This  design  will  include : 

(1)  A  marginal  line. 

(2)  The  title  and  the  name  of  the  author  in 
free  band  lettering. 

(3)  An  appropriate  »pot  or  unit  which  may 
symbolise  a  printing  press,  a  printer  at  work,  or 
a  shelf  of  books. 

The  design  for  the  unit  will  be  transferred  to 
a  linoleum  block  (a  block  of  soft  wood  about  an 
inch  in  thickness  to  which  a  piece  of  linoleum, 
perhaps  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
has  been  glued.)  Before  transferring  the  de- 
laga  it  may  be  necessary  to  reverse  it  by  tracing 
the  lines  on  the  back  of  the  sheet.  This  may 
be  done  by  holdii^  the  paper  against  a  window 
pane.  The  linoleum  is  cut  away  from  those 
parts  of  the  design  which  are  not  to  print.  A 
pad  is  made  by  rolling  up  a  strip  of  cheese  cloth 
00  that  at  least  four  thiclmeeses  are  piled  one 
upon  another.  Over  this  pad  is  poured  the 
ink,  a  mixture  of  liquid  glue  in  which  water 


color  paints  (tempera  colors  preferred)  havs 
been  mixed.  If  the  mixture  is  too  stiff,  add  a 
few  drops  of  water.  There  should  be  do  super- 
fluous ink  piled  up  on  the  pad.  If  the  ink  does 
pile  up  on  the  block,  it  can  be  removed  with  a 
dry  cloth.  The  block  is  applied  to  the  p«d 
several  times  before  a  print  is  made.  It  should 
be  revolved  slightly  in  the  hand  after  each 
application  to  the  pad  in  order  to  provide  for  u 
equal  distribution  of  ink  over  the  surface  of  the 
print  block.  By  the  use  of  the  ink  pad  and 
linoleum  block  the  design  unit  is  printed  upon 
the  cover  in  just  the  place  where  it  will  ^>pear 
to  the  beet  advantage.  A  eompttrntTUary  cdor 
scheme  should  be  used,  the  color  employed  in 
the  printed  unit  being  the  complement  of  that 
used  in  the  marginal  line  and  lettering,  as,  for 
example,  yellow  and  purple-blue,  red  and  blue- 
green,  yellow-red  (orange  and  blue,  etc.). 

Thb  Makino  of  a  Japanese  Book 
Materials;  two  cover  boards  of  atrewboard, 
ZH  inches  by  6^  inches;  two  pieces  of  straws 
board  for  laced  back,  1  inch  by  6}^  inches;  two 
pieces  of  cloth  for  cover  binges,  4  inches  by  14 
inches  (this  will  make  two  hinges  4  inches  by  7 
inches);  two  pieces  of  colored  paper  to  cover 
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Btrawboard  covers,  6  inches  by  7^  inches; 
four  pieces  of  paper  for  cover  lining,  two  pieces 
S14  inches  by  6}^  inches,  and  two  pieces  % 
inch  by  Q}4  inches;  twenty  pieces  of  paper  for 
leaves,  6^  inches  by  11  inches. 

(1)  The  twenty  leaves  are  folded  first. 
Place  them  in  a  pile  on  the  table  at  one  side,  a 
short  edge  parallel  with  the  front  edge  of  the 
desk. 

(2)  Each  of  the  sheets  is  now  folded  as 
follows:  One  of  the  short  edges  is  folded  over 
1  inch  and  the  paper  creased.  (This  creasing 
is  best  accomplished  by  applying  pressure  first 
in  the  center  of  the  fold  and  then  carrying  the 
pressure  in  both  directions  simultaneously  with 
the  index  fingers  of  both  hands.  A  pencil  line 
is  drawn  2  inches  from  the  short  edge  of  each 
sheet  before  creasing.  By  placing  the  edge  even 
with  this  line,  1  inch  of  paper  will  be  folded 
over.) 

(3)  Fold  the  opposite  short  edge  over  to  the 
crease  just  made  and  place  under  the  flap. 

(4)  Fold  each  of  the  nineteen  pages  re- 
maining in  like  manner. 

(5)  Arrange  the  folded  pages  in  a  pile,  each 
with  the  three  thicknesses  of  paper  on  the  same 
side.  The  covers  are  now  assembled  as 
follows. 

(6)  Place  one  of  the  small  pieces  of  straw- 
board  on  the  topmost  folded  sheet  of  paper. 
The  folded  sheet  is  6^  inches  by  5  inches;  the 
piece  of  strawboard,  1  inch  by  6^  inches.  It 
is  placed  directly  over  the  flap.  Make  three 
edges  of  the  strawboard  .lie  along  three  edges  of 
the  folded  sheet. 

(7)  Now  place  one  of  the  large  pieces  of 
strawboard  on  the  folded  sheet  beside  the 
smaller  piece.  This  strawboard  is  the  piece 
3%  inches  by  6^  inches.  Make  three  of  its 
edges  lie  along  the  three  remaining  uncovered 
edgc^  of  the  folded  sheet.  The  two  pieces  of 
strawboard  are  now  yi  inch  apart,  since  5  inches 
(the  width  of  the  larger  piece  of  strawboard) 
minus  3^  inches  (the  width  of  the  larger  piece 
of  strawboard)  minus  1  inch  (the  width  of  the 
smaller  piece  of  strawboard)  equals  K  uich. 

(8)  Glue  or  paste  is  applied  to  the  two 
pieces  of  strawboard  which  are  now  placed  with 
their  long  edges  H  inch  apart. 

(9)  The  piece  of  cloth  which  is  used  as  a 
hinge  is  now  wrapped  lengthwise  and,  being  14 
inches  long,  it  gees  entirely  around  the  cover 


which  is  but  6^  inches  long.  It  will  overlap 
ahnost  H  inch.  (This  is  determined  by  the 
thickness  of  the  strawboard.) 

(10)  The  other  cover  is  assembled  in  the 
same  way. 

(11)  The  boards  are  now  covered  with  the 
colored  paper  which  is  allowed  to  project  ^ 
inch  on  all  four  sides.  The  cover  paper  is 
pasted  to  the  cover  board,  paste  being  applied 
to  the  entire  surface  of  the  strawboard.  A 
piece  of  newspaper  is  used  to  protect  the 
worker's  table  and  a  clean  piece  is  placed  over 
the  work  for  pressing. 

(12)  After  the  surface  has  been  covered  the 
cover  paper  is  cut  at  a  miterf  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  at  each  of  the  four  comers. 

(13)  Paste  is  now  applied  to  each  lap  and 
the  laps  pasted  down. 

(14)  The  covers  are  lined  with  the  two 
pieces  prepared,  3H  inches  by  6K  inches,  and 
%  inch  by  6}i  inches  respectively.  The  lining 
paper  is  pasted  upon  the  inside  of  the  covers. 
A  space  is  left  between  the  two  pieces  of  lining 
paper  in  each  case  that  the  hinge  may  act 
freely. 

(15)  The  pages  and  covers  are  now  ar- 
ranged and  punched  for  lacing.  The  covers 
should  be  punched  first  and  the  pages  may  be 
marked  for  punching  using  the  front  cover  as  a 
guide.  There  may  be  either  an  odd  or  an  even 
number  of  punched  holes. 

(16)  The  book  is  now  laced  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  illustration.  An  ordinary  shoe 
lace  or  a  piece  of  colored  cord  will  serve  this 
purpose.    The  leaves  are  left  uncut. 

If  a  light  brown  cover  paper  is  used  a  tan 
shoe  string  will  be  effective  as  a  lace.  This 
will  provide  for  an  attractive  combination  of 
differing  values  of  a  single  hue,  monochromatic 
scheme.  If  another  color  is  used  a  white  lace 
may  be  dyed  to  the  appropriate  hue  and  value. 

The  making  of  a  decoration  for  the  cover  will 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  design.  The  design 
may  be  made  with  water  colors  or  crayons  or 
by  pasting  upon  the  cover  a  cut  silhouette  and 
strips  of  paper  to  form  the  letters.  There 
should  be  a  lettered  title.  The  subject  of  the 
book  and  its  use  should  previously  have  been 
determined. 
The  Making  of  a  Book  of  One  Signature 

The  cover  boards  for  this  second  book  will  be 
}i  inch  wider  and  ^  inch  longer  than  the  page, 
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in  order  that  the  covers  may  project  bejrond  the 
pages.  The  nie  and  proportions  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  purpoae  for  which  it  is  to  be  made. 
Decide  upon  the  uae  to  which  your  book  is  to  be 
put.  The  book  described  here  is  suitable  for 
the  mounting  and  preserving  of  reproductions 
of  masterpieces  in  art.  Each  picture  should  be 
mounted  on  a  page  of  odd  number,  while  its 
story  is  written  on  the  page  at  the  left  or  on  a 
page  of  even  number.  The  mounting  of  tiie 
pictures,  the  arrangement  of  written  material, 
and  the  observing  of  margins  according  to  the 
best  typography,  are  problems  in  design. 


(1)  C%ooee  a  rectangular  piecQ  of  stmr* 
board  large  enough  to  make  one  cover  board. 

(2)  Place  this  on  the  desk  so  that  it  lies 
vertically  in  reference  to  the  edge  of  the  desk 
nearest  you,  which  is  hotiiontal. 

(3)  Place  the  ruler  on  the  strawboard  along 
the  upper  edge. 

(4)  Measure  &H  inches  from  the  Idt 
comer  and  place  a  point. 

(fi)  Place  ruler  on  desk  just  below  the  lower 
edge  of  the  strawboard  and  place  a  point  on 
this  edge  6^  inches  from  the  left  edge. 
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(6)  Draw  a  line  connecting  this  point  with 
the  one  on  the  upper  edge. 

(7)  Place  ruler  on  left  edge  of  strawboard 
and  measure  down  on  left  edge  8^  inchee  from 
upper  comer  and  place  a  point. 

(8)  Measure  down  on  pencil  line  8^  inches 
from  upper  edge  and  place  a  point. 

(9)  Connect  this  point  with  that  on  the  left 
edge  of  the  strawboard. 

(10)  Cut  out  cover  board. 

(11)  Lay  out  and  cut  second  cover  board. 

(12)  To  lay  out  linen  back,  measure  off  on 
back  of  bookbinder's  linen,  dimensions  5  inches 


by  9^  inches,  just  as  you  measured  out  tb^ 
strawboard,  first  from  the  left  edge  and  then 
from  the  upper  edge. 

(13)  Draw  a  ttnUr  Ime  lengthwise  of  this 
material. 

(14)  Draw  lines  across  either  end  parallel 
with  the  short  edges  of  the  material  and  ^ 
inch  from  them. 

(16)  Paste  the  linen  back  to  the  cover 
boards,  leavii^  %  inch  between  the  boards 
(the  thickness  of  the  book  will  determine  this 
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Caution:  You  should  have  at  hand  a  pile 
of  papers  each  about  9  inches  by  .12  inches. 
Tom  newspapers  will  serve  the  purpose. 
These  are  to  protect  your  work  as  it  is  being 
put  through  the  various  processes  of  pasting. 
The  papers  should  be  stacked  before  you  and 
you  should  keep  your  work  upon  the  upper- 
most piece  which  is  always  clean,  since  you 
crumple  the  papers  and  drop  them  on  the  floor 
as  soon  as  they  become  soiled  with  paste  or 
glue.  These  papers  must  also  be  used  under 
the  hand  when  rubbing  one  pasted  paper  upon 
another.  At  the  close  of  the  period  the 
crumpled  papers  are  picked  up  and  put  into 
the  waste  paper  basket. 

(16)  To  prepare  cover  papers  65^  inches  by 
9yi  inches,  measure  as  suggested  above.  (See 
steps  2  to  9  inclusive.) 

(17)  Paste  cover  paper  to  cover  boards, 
cutting  comers  on  miter  and  then  pasting  down 
laps. 

(18)  Ck>unt  out  half  as  many  papers  as 
there  are  to  be  leaves  in  the  book,  in  this  case 
six  papers.    There  should  be  a  supply  of  paper 
stock  for  this  purpose  cut  S}4  inches  by  13}^ 
inches. 

(19)  Measure  and  cut  this  paper  into 
pieces  S}4  inches  by  13  inches. 

(20)  Fold  each  sheet  to  make  two  pages, 
^H  by  SH  inches. 

(21)  A  piece  of  ordinary  linen  cloth  is  now 
prepared  for  holding  the  covers  to  the  leaves  of 
the  book.  It  is  measured  and  cut  yi  inch 
shorter  than  the  length  of  the  papers  (or  7j4 
inches  long  and  4  inches  wide.) 

(22)  Draw  a  center  line  lengthwise  of  this 
material. 

(23)  Place  pages  together  and  stab  or 
pierce  for  sewing.  Stabbing  may  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  fine  awl  or  a  coarse 
needle. 

(24)  Place  the  linen  outside  the  folded 
pages,  its  center  line  Isdng  along  the  stabbed 
holes,  and  sew  the  pages  and  linen  together, 
the  needle  first  entering  the  center  stabbed  hole, 
proceeding  in  and  out  to  one  end  of  the  row  of 
stabbed  holes  then  back  to  the  opposite  end, 
and  so  on  to  the  center,  where  the  knot  is  tied. 
There  should  be  an  odd  number  of  holes,  either 
3  or  5. 

(25)  Fasten  the  signature  or  section  of 
pages  to  the  cover  boards  by  pasting  the  linen 


to  the  cover  boards,  being  careful  to  center  the 
signature  at  the  back,  in  reference  to  the  cover 
boards. 

(26)  Paste  down  the  end  sheets  (the  leaves 
next  to  the  covers). 

The  Making  of  a  Book  or  Several  Signa- 
tures 

The  following  are  the  steps  in  the  making  of  a 
book  of  eight  signatures : 

(1)  Cut  eight  pieces  of  paper,  8  inches  by 
12  inches,  for  the  leaves. 

(2)  Place  the  sheets  in  a  stack  on  the  desk 
with  their  longer  sides  along  the  edge  of  the 
desk  nearest  you. 

(3)  Fold  the  back  edge  of  the  uppermost 
sheet  over  toward  you,  to  the  edge  of  the  desk, 
and  crease. 

(4)  Fold  the  right  edge  of  this  folded  sheet 
over  toward  the  left,  to  within  ^V  uicli  of  the 
left  edge,  and  crease.  (The  ^  inch  ia  aUowed 
for  the  next  folding,  as  will  be  seen  after  the 
next  operation.) 

(6)  Fold  the  sheet  again,  as  before,  this  time 
bringing  the  right  edge  entirely  over  to  the  left 
edge.  All  edges  at  the  left  should  now  be  even. 
The  folded  signature  should  measure  3  inches 
by  4  inches.  Turn  the  signature  so  that  its 
folded  edge  is  at  the  left  and  the  opoi  edge 
toward  you. 

(6)  Number  the  pages  in  this  first  signature, 
placing  numbers  on  both  sides  of  each  leaf,  as  in 
an  ordinary  book.  Open  out  the  sheet  and 
note  the  arrangement  of  the  pages  as  num- 
bered. Were  this  to  be  a  printed  book,  the 
numbers  would  guide  the  printer  in  arranging 
his  pages  of  typed  matter.  Fold  the  signatures 
together  again. 

(7)  Fold  the  seven  remaining  sheets  in  the 
same  way,  thus  forming  seven  additional 
signatures. 

(8)  Take  the  first  signature  and  place  your 
ruler  so  that  it  lies  along  the  folded  edge,  which 
will  later  be  at  the  back  of  the  book.  Measure 
from  one  end  of  the  signature,  along  this  folded 
edge,  the  following  distance,  (without  moving 
your  ruler  from  its  original  position)  and  place 
points:  }4  inch,  ^  inch,  1  inch,  l}4  inch, 
1%  inches,  3^  inches.  These  are  the  points 
through  which  the  needle  wiU  pass  in  sewing 
the  signatures  to  the  lay  cordsj  cords  which  in 
tum  will  be  laced  into  the  covers,  thus  fasten- 
ing them  securely  to  the  book. 
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(9)  Place  the  signatures  in  a  stack,  as  they 
will  be  arranged  in  the  book,  placing  the  first 
signature  on  top.  Number  the  signatures, 
using  small  Roman  numerals.  Number  the 
pages  consecutively,  continuing  to  the  end  of 
the  book.  What  will  be  the  figure  on  the  last 
page  numbered? 

(10)  Mark  the  folded  edge  of  each  of  the 
signatures  in  turn  for  sewing,  using  the  first 
signature  as  a  pattern. 

(11)  Stab  holes  for  sewing.  This  may  be 
done  with  a  large  needle,  an  awl,  or  a  hammer 
and  nail. 

(12)  Provide  four  lay  cords,  each  7  inches 


long.    Shoe  laces  are  excellent  for  the  purpose, 
though  any  strong  cord  will  do. 

(13)  Start  sewing  the  first  signature  to  the 
lay  cords.  The  progress  of  the  needle  will  be  as 
follows:  Into  first  signature  through  the  hole 
nearest  one  end  of  signature;  to  next  hole; 
through  this  hole  to  outside  of  signature; 
around  first  lay  cord  to  next  hole;  through  hole 
into  signature;  on  to  next  hole;  through  this 
hole  to  outside  of  signature;  around  second  lay 
cord  and  into  signature,  etc.,  until  the  last  hole 
has  been  reached. 

(14)  Place  second  signature  in  position  for 
sewing.    The  progress  of  the  needle  will  be  as 
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before,  except  that  the  direction  will  be  re- 
versed. When  the  needle  has  reached  the  hole 
above  the  first  hole  entered  in  the  first  signature 
a  knot  is  tied  to  strengthen  the  union  of  the 
first  two  signatures,  the  loose  end  projecting 
from  the  first  signature  being  tied  to  the  thread 
extending  through  the  corresponding  stabbed 
hole  in  the  second  signature  The  sewing  is 
continued  to  the  third  signature,  the  direction 
of  sewing  again  being  reversed.  When  the  last 
signature  has  been  sewed  to  the  lay  cords,  a 
final  knot  is  tied  to  strengthen  the  union  of  the 
last  two  signatures.  Place  glue  between  the 
signatures  near  their  back  edges.  A  mucilage 
brush  or  splint  of  wood  (a  toothpick)  should  be 
used  for  this. 

(15)  Round  the  back  of  the  book  by  pres- 
sing the  front  edges  of  the  signatures  with  the 
thumbs,  and  place  it  in  a  vise  or  imder  a  heavy 
weight. 

(16)  When  the  glue  has  set,  spread  more 
glue  over  the  back  of  the  book,  being  careful 
not  to  get  any  of  it  on  the  parts  of  the  lay  cords 
that  are  to  act  as  hinges  for  the  covers.  (Lay 
cords  with  glue  on  them  will  break  off  when  the 
covers  are  opened.)  Leave  your  book  under 
pressure  until  all  the  glue  has  set.  (Paste  may 
be  substituted  for  glue  if  desired.) 

(17)  Cut  two  cover  boards  syi  inches  by 
4^  inches  from  strawboard  or  heavy  paste- 
board. 

(18)  Place  covers  in  position,  allowing  them 
to  project  }i  inch  beyond  the  front,  top  and 
bottom  edges  of  the  book.  The  space  thus 
provided  between  the  back  of  the  book  and  the 
cover  boards  will  be  allowed  for  the  working  of 
the  hinges. 

(19)  Mark  points  on  cover  boards  to 
indicate  the  positions  of  the  lay  cords,  placing 
these  points  }4  inch  in  from  the  long  edge  of 
each  cover  board  and  opposite  the  lay  cords. 

(20)  Punch  the  cover  boards  to  admit  the 
lay  cords  at  these  points.  The  cords  will  enter 
from  the  outside  of  the  book  and  will  be  glided 
to  the  inside  of  the  cover  boards. 

(21)  Cut  a  piece  of  thin  cloth  3  inches  by  5 
inches  for  the  hinge.  Fold  }4  inch  of  this 
material  in  at  each  end  and  paste  down  upon 
itself. 

(22)  Paste  this  cloth  down,  centering  it  on 
the  back  of  the  book. 


(23)  Place  the  book  between  the  covos, 
thread  the  lay  cords  through  from  t^e  outside, 
and  glue  their  ends  to  the  inside  of  the  cover 
boards.  (Remember  to  avoid  getting  any 
paste  or  glue  on  the  parts  of  cloth  which  are 
to  act  as  hinges.) 

(24)  Cover  the  back  of  the  book  with  book- 
binder's linen,  pasting  it  to  the  cover  boards, 
but  not  to  the  back  of  the  book.  Tliis 
material  must  be  cut  and  fitted  to  the  back  of 
the  book.  Try  thin  paper  and  work  out  a 
pattern  before  using  your  bookbinder's  linen. 
When  you  have  made  a  satisfactory  pattern 
transfer  it  to  the  linen. 

(25)  Cover  the  boards  with  cover  paper  as 
you  did  in  making  the  book  of  one  signature. 
(See  page  498.) 

(26)  Prepare  a  piece  of  paper  for  the  end 
sheets  6  inches  by  8  inches,  and  cut  it  into  two 
sheets  4  inches  by  6  inches.  Each  of  these  is 
folded  to  form  two  end  sheets  3  inches  by  4 
inches,  which  may  be  decorated  by  an  aU-over 
surface  pattern  design  printed  with  a  wood 
block,  if  desired. 

(27)  Paste  in  the  end  sheets  so  that  the 
covers  may  be  opened  and  closed  without 
difficulty. 

(28)  Put  the  book  in  press,  or  boieath 
weights. 

The  Making  of  a  Portfolio  for  Dawin(» 
OR  Written  Work 

(1)  Cut  strawboard  9  inches  by  11  inches 
for  covers. 

(2)  Cut  a  piece  of  cloth  for  fastening  coven 
together,  4H  inches  by  13  inches. 

(3)  Place  cover  boards  on  desk,  1  inch 
apart. 

(4)  Cover  the  cloth  with  paste;  then  paste 
it  on  the  cover  boards,  jallowing  1  inch  of  cloth 
to  extend  at  each  end  of  cover  boards. 

(5)  Turn  the  1  inch  of  cloth  extending  ftt 
each  end  of  the  cover  boards  back  over  the 
cover  boards  and  paste  down. 

(6)  Cut  bookbinder's  linen,  for  covering  the 
back  of  the  portfolio,  4^  inches  by  12  inchee. 

(7)  Draw  a  line  through  the  center  of  this 
linen,  lengthwise,  and  place  this  line  over  a 
center  line  drawn  lengthwise  on  the  piece  of 
cloth ;  cover  with  paste  and  paste  to  the  cover 
boards. 
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(8}  Turn  down  }^  inch  of  linen  extending  ftt 
each  end  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  boards,  uid 
paste  down. 

(9)  Cut  cover  papera  SH  inches  by  12 
inches. 

(10)  Paate  cover  papers  on  cover  boards. 
(Place  them  2  inchM  from  the  center  of  the 
doth  back  and  paste.}     Miter  the  comers. 

(11)  Cut  another  piece  of  bookbinder's 
linen,  4^  inches  by  10^  inches. 

(12)  Place  this  on  the  inside  of  the  covers 
80  that  it  will  be  ^  inch  from  each  end  of  the 
cover  boards.  Center  it  on  the  cloth;  paste 
securely  to  the  cloth  to  make  binge  stronger. 


(13)  Cut  the  inside  lining  papers,  7  inches 
by  10^  inches. 

(14)  Place  one  lining  paper  on  the  cover 
board,  so  it  will  be  ^  inch  from  front,  top  and 
bottom  of  portfolio,  and  paste  down. 

(15)  Cut  three  pieces  of  paper  for  flaps  in 
portfolio,  two  pieces  6  ^  inches  by  414  inches, 
one  piece  10^  inches  by  iH  inches. 

(16)  Turn  or  fold  down  J^  inch  on  a  long 
edge  of  each  piece  of  paper. 

(17)  Paste  these  folded  edges  to  the  cover 
board  still  unlined,  H  ii>ch  from  each  of  its 
edges,  using  the  Sorter  pieces  for  the  shorter 
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(18)  Place  the  other  lining  paper  over  the 
inside  of  these  flaps  and  over  the  remaining 
surface.  This  will  make  the  pocket  of  the 
portfolio. 

(19)  Lay  portfolio  flat  in  press  and  leave  it 
until  dry. 

Posters 

Posters  offer  excellent  opportunities  for 
combining  industry  and  art.  The  motive  for 
making  one  might  well  be  the  advertising  of  a 
school  game  or  entertainment.  In  the  making 
of  a  class  poster  all  members  of  the  class  are 
provided  with  linoleum  blocks  just  alike.  An 
entire  alphabet  is  cut,  each  pupil  cutting  a 
letter.  Each  member  of  the  class  now 
sketches  a  small  poster  design.  The  most 
satisfactory  design  is  chosen  for  a  large  class 
poster.  The  large  poster  is  printed,  each  pupil 
in  turn  inking  and  impressing  a  letter.  The 
pupils  should  form  in  line,  each  with  tjrpe  block 
in  hand,  to  spell  out  the  words  needed. 

In  applying  the  print  block  to  the  paper, 
pressure  must  be  exerted  upon  each  of  the  four 
edges  of  the  block  in  turn.  Only  by  taking 
this  precaution  is  the  printing  of  a  clear  image 
assured.  If  a  press  or  an  improvised  press  is 
used,  this  would,  of  course,  be  unnecessary. 
Two  pupils  should  be  chosen  to  act  as  foremen. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  letters 
forming  the  words  must  be  placed  close  together 
and  that  the  spaces  between  the  words  appear 
equal.  The  printed  lines  can  be  kept  straight 
by  means  of  thumb  tacks  and  strings.  The 
principle  of  balance  should  be  observed  in  the 
arrangement  of  printed  matter  upon  the  page. 
A  pad  of  soft  papers,  placed  underneath  the 
poster  paper,  will  facilitate  the  printing. 

The  Monastic  Scribe* 

To  those  dim  alcoves,  far  withdrawn. 
He  turned  with  measured  steps  and  slow. 
Trimming  his  lantern  as  he  went; 
And  there,  among  the  shadows,  bent 
Above  one  ponderous  folio. 
With  whose  miraculous  text  were  blent 


Seraphic  faces:    Angels,  crowned 

With  rings  of  melting  amethjrst; 

Mute,  patient  Martyrs,  cruelly  bound 

To  blazing  fagots;  here  and  there, 

Some  bold,  serene  Evangelist, 

Or  Mary  in  her  sunny  hair; 

And  here  and  there  from  out  the  words 

A  brilliant  tropic  bird  took  flight; 

And  through  the  margins  many  a  vine 

Went  wandering — ^roses,  red  and  white 

Tulip,  wind-flower,  and  columbine 

Blossomed.    To  his  believing  mind 

These  things  were  real,  and  the  wind, 

Blown  through  the  mullioned  window,  took 

Scent  from  the  lilies  in  the  book. 

— ^Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Exercises  for  Study  and  Review 

(1)  Compare  the  methods  of  bookmaking 
that  obtained  during  the  middle  ages  with 
those  of  to-day. 

(2)  Visit  a  small  job  printing  establishment 
if  possible.  If  you  have  a  print  shop  in  the 
school  building  you  should  visit  it  as  wdL 
Write  an  account  of  your  visits  and  make  at 
least  three  drawings  to  be  used  as  illustrations. 

(3)  How  are  we  who  live  to-day  affected  by 
books  and  other  publications? 

(4)  Imagine  the  world  without  any  print- 
ing for  the  period  of  one  year,  beginning  to-day. 
What  do  you  think  would  be  the  result? 

(5)  How  is  type  set  for  printing? 

(6)  Who  was  John  Gutenberg  and  what  did 
he  contribute  to  the  art  of  printing? 

(7)  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  printer  by- 
trade.  See  what  you  can  find  out  aboat 
Franklin  as  a  printer.  Look  in  the  encyclo- 
pedia or  elsewhere. 

(8)  Which  illustrations  in  this  article  are 
halftone  reproductions  and  which  are  line  cuts? 

(9)  To  what  extent  does  a  printer  have  to  be 
an  artist?  Do  you  think  you  would  be  suc- 
cessful at  the  printer's  trade?    Why? 

(10)  Make  a  careful  copy  on  squared  paper, 
of  the  alphabet. 


*From  Pricur  Jerome's  Beautiful  Book.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere 

TEACHERS  EVERYWHERE  ARE  INVITED  TO  SEND  IN  ORIGINAL  IDEAS  AND  ALPHABBTICON  MATERIAL 

FOR    THIS   DEPARTMENT.      THE    EDITOR  IS    GLAD    TO    CONSIDER    ANYTHING    SUBMITTED    AND  WILL 

PUBLISH  IT  IF  POSSIBLE.      HELPS  FOR  THE  GRADE  TEACHERS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIRED 


Protecting  covers  for  school  books 
is  the  subject  of  a  page  sent  in  by  Miss 
Louise  Tessin.  Practical  ideas  as  to 
designs  and  construction  are  shown. 
Students  will  enjoy  doing  this  work  and 
it  will  help  instill  the  right  idea  as  to  the 
care  of  our  generally  much  abused  school 
books.    She  writes : 

"  With  a  feeling  of  pride  we  hand  back 
our  school  books  in  the  office  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year. 

"School  books  should  be  kept  neat 
and  in  as  perfect  a  condition  as  possible, 
and  it  can  be  done  by  making  a  pro- 
tector cover  for  the  books. 

"In  addition  to  constructing  the 
cover,  the  art  department  can  cairy  out 
the  problem  of  cover  designing  by  deco- 
rating the  same  with  a  design  appro- 
priate as  much  as  possible  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  book. 

"The  cover  paper  should  be  two  and 
one-half  inches  longer  on  all  sides  than 
the  book  when  open  and  laid  out  flat. 

''Figure  1  shows  how  corners  should 
be  cut  for  pasting. 

"Figure  4  shows  how  paper  must  be 
cut  where   the   book  binding   occurs. 

''Figure  2,  fold  tops  and  bottoms  over 
first,  and  then  paste  sides  to  these 
(Figure  3)  being  careful  not  to  get  paste 
on  book  cover. " 

Needle  Books  make  another  good 
project  for  the  art  student. 

"In  making  the  needle  book  use 
plain  material  decorated,  or  figured 
material. 


"Place  cardboard  on  material  as  in 
Figiu*e  1,  pasting  a  strip  in  center  as 
illustrated. 

"Construct  corners  as  in  Figure  2, 
pasting  top  and  bottom  of  material  first 
and  then  sides. 

"Interline  covers  with  plain  thin 
paper.    Figure  3. 

"Cut  flannel  pages  a  little  smaller 
than  covers.  Sew  them  into  cover  or  tie 
in  with  ribbon.  Flannel  pages  as  well 
as  cover  may  be  finished  with  button- 
hole stitch  or  left  plain.  If  material  is 
to  be  decorated  with  embroidery,  it  must 
be  done  before  book  is  bound.'* 

Telefhone  Pads  is  a  project  that 
is  easily  made  and  yet  is  practical  and 
worth  while.  An  interesting  page  show- 
ing the  construction  of  a  phone  pad  and 
some  good  designs  to  use  is  printed  this 
month. 

"Making  the  note  pad  that  hangs  by 
the  telephone  an  attractive  part  of  the 
room  furnishing  is  a  useful  and  interest- 
ing problem  for  an  art  class  to  study. 

"Note  pads  can  be  obtained  at  any 
stationery  store  or  at  Woolworths. 
The  cardboard  mounting  should  be 
planned  to  fit  this  and  allow  for  pencil 
holder. 

"Cover  cardboard  with  a  tinted 
paper.  Paste  pad  on.  Then  cut  slit 
above  pad  through  cardboard  with  sharp 
knife  or  razor  blade  the  length  of  the 
width  of  the  holder. 

"Make  holder  of  same  tinted  paper 
folded  and  pasted  as  in  Figure  2.    Then 
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fit  around  pencil  and  slip  ends  through 
slit.  Fasten  down  on  reverse  side: 
Figures. 

"Line  back  of  mounting  with  plain 
paper:    Figure  1. 

"Decorate  mounting  with  simple 
border  of  harmonious  colors. " 

High  School  Annuals  have  reached 
us  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  From 
these  have  been  selected  some  of  the 
best  cover  designs  and  illustrations  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  benefit  to 
art  teachers  and  students  in  their  next 
pubUcation. 

On  one  page  are  group  drawings  that 
are  treated  in  a  bold  massive  technique. 
In  these  large  areas  have  been  filled  in 
with  BoUd  black  masses.  On  another 
we  have  drawings  that  are  made  mainly 
in  heavy  outline.  In  these  the  beauty 
of  the  page  depends  mainly  on  good 
spacing  and  rhythm  of  line.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  this  type  of  work  to  have  the 
outlines  heavy  enough  to  hold  the 
picture  together. 

Sketch  Class  Drawings  from  East 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  sent 
in  by  Miss  Mary  Susan  Collins.    Pose 


drawings  with  members  of  the  clajss  as 
models,  memory  sketching  and  figure 
composition  have  been  some  of  the 
subjects  taken  up  in  special  class  work. 
This  page  of  brush  drawings  shows  fine 
strength  and  simplicity  of  treatment. 

Initial  Letters  are  always  an  inter- 
esting problem  as  they  deal  with  draw- 
ing, design  and  lettering.  A  page  of 
initial  designs  made  by  fifth  grade  chil- 
dren come  from  A.  B.  SterUng  of  Dexter, 
Maine.  He  says,  "I  began  by  having 
them  first  measure  off  an  oblong  4 
inches  by  6  inches,  then  block  out  a 
simple  letter  on  rough  paper  to  fit  well 
in  this  space  4  inches  by  6  inches. 
Each  pupil  chose  their  own  letter  frwn 
the  alphabet. 

"After  this  was  completed  they  made 
a  tracing  of  their  final  letter  in  the  space 
on  the  final  paper,  then  each  drew  in 
their  free-hand  illustration.  Then  they 
used  Crayola  to  color  them  with,  coloring 
the  letters  black,  and  choosing  their 
colors  for  the  illustration. 

''Everyone  in  the  class  thoroughly  en- 
joyed it  and  it  was  great  fim  to  see  the 
different  illustrations  they  would  draft 
out  to  go  with  the  letters. " 
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TIS  THE  CUSTOM  OF  SCHOOL-MASTERS  TO  BE  ETERNALLY 
THUNDERING  IN  THEIR  PUPILS*  EARS,  AS  THEY  WERE  POURING 
INTO  A  FUNNEL,  WHILST  THEIR  BUSINESS  IS  ONLY  TO  REPEAT 
WHAT  THE  OTHERS  HAVE  SAID  BEFORE;  NOW,  I  WOULD  HAVE  A 
TUTOR  CORRECT  THIS  ERROR,  PERMITTING  HIS  PUPIL  HIMSELF  TO 
CHOOSE  AND  DISCERN  THEM,  SOMETIMES  OPENING  THE  WAY  TO 
HIM,  AND  SOMETIMES  ASKING  HIM  TO  BREAK  THE  ICE  HIMSELF; 
THAT  IS,  I  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  HIM  ALONE  TO  INVENT  AND  SPEAK. 
BUT  THAT  HE   SHOULD  ALSO  HEAR  HIS  PUPIL  SPEAK  IN  TURN.' 

,  — Montaigne. 
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LETTERING  42 


ta  Maffantu  Al^tabeliec 


ILLUSTRATION  2  SCHOOL  ANNUAL  WORK 


riu  Sclie<il  ArU  UagoMuu  Alf/abtticen,  Afril  19a 


ILLUSTRATION  2 


SCHOOL  ANNUAL  WORK 


S(3KDb^flrlNUflb  DRflWinOS 

SHOMNO  tPOOK  DOME  mniNLY 
IN   MCOOATIWE   OUTLINE 


U  tfdltaniK  Atptiobtticim 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS 


New  Books  for  Teachers  and  Students 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  published  at  44  Leicester  Square,  London,  is  the  best 
general  studio  publication  issued  for  the  artist.  It  presents  subjects  fully  illustrated  with  fine 
engravings  and  color  plates  on  the  fine  and  applied  arts.  The  color  plates  alone  are  worth  more 
than  the  price  of  each  issue.  The  fine  part  of  the  London  edition  of  the  Studio  is  that  it  is  not 
filling  its  pages  with  absolutely  useless  reproductions  of  ultra-modem  types  of  art,  for  which  the 
true  t3rpe  of  American  art  teacher  has  no  use. 

THE  PRINTING  TEACHER,  a  monthly  magazine  issued  by  the  National  Association  of 
Printing  Teachers  of  Chicago,  niinois,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  litehiture  issued  to  help  Uie 
teacher.  It  is  edited  by  John  W.  Hough,  and  is  excellently  planned  with  articles  right  to  the 
point.  Every  teacher  and  educator  interested  in  the  noble  art  of  printing  should  add  this  publica- 
tion to  their  list  of  essential  helps. 

One  hundred  LOOSE  LEAF  LESSONS  IN  LETTERING  is  the  latest  production  of  William 
Hugh  Gordon,  author  of  Lettering  for  Commercial  Purposes.  These  new  lessons  are  based  on  a 
comparative  method  in  which  the  music  staff  is  used  as  a  guide  in  aligning  letters.  The  charts 
are  simple  and  practical,  assuring  definite  and  well  planned  progress  to  the  amateur  letter.  Pub- 
lished by  "Signs  of  Times",  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

EDUCATION  IN  HEALTH  by  Dr.  George  Payne  of  Harris  Teachers'  College,  St.  Louis, 
is  a  splendid  book  on  Correlation.  It  indicates  methods  by  which  instruction  in  the  vital  subject 
of  health  in  everyday  life  may  be  interwoven  with  the  Language,  Arithmetic  and  other  lessons. 
Without  adding  to  already  overcrowded  programs  it  helps  the  teacher  in  the  protection  of  the  well- 
being  of  her  pupils.  This  book  contains  an  especially  interesting  chapter  on  Health  Instruction 
through  Drawing.     Publishers,  Lyons  and  Camahan,  Chicago,  111. 

ART  AND  EDUCATION  IN  WOOD-TURNING  by  William  W.  Klenke,  Instructor  in 
Wood  Working,  Central  High,  Newark,  N.  J.  Well  illustrated  and  carefully  planned,  it  gives  over 
a  hundred  specific  problems  to  be  carried  out  by  the  student.  It  is  adapted  to  normal  schools, 
high  schools  and  colleges.    Publishers,  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 

In  the  book  DRAWING,  A.  S.  Hartrick,  R.  W.  S.  gives  some  inspiring  ideas  in  the  study  of 
art  without  losing  sight  of  the  academic  spirit.  His  chapters  on  ''Learning  to  See, "  "Style, "  and 
"Teaching  of  Drawing"  are  well  worth  reading.  Publishers,  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  New  York 
City. 

MEMORY  DRAWING,  ia  congypanion  book  to  DRAWING  by  Hartwick,  is  written  by  R. 
Catterson  Smith,  M.  A  It  contains  some  splendid  suggestions  in  the  development  of  art  ability 
through  memory  work.  The  author  holds  that  truly  creative  art  can  be  best  developed  Enough 
this  channel.     Publishers,  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons. 
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LETTERING  27 


DECORATIVE  LETTER 


Ferna  ^^rot 
The  veriest  school 

(jr   Peace;  and  yoi  ine  fool 

Contenos  xnat  God  is  not  ^ 
JNot  God!  in  daraens'v^nen  in< 


e  eve  is  coo 


I' 


Nay,  but   1  Kave  a  sign; 
lis  very  sure  God  ^ahs  in  mine. 


^Thomas  Edu^ard  BrovJn, 


The  School  Arts  Magazine  Alphabetieon,  May  1922 
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Ten  Thousand  Different  Preachments 

For  Safety  First 

School  Girls  and  School  Boys  of  Big  American  City  Rally  to  the  Call 

FOR  Posters  in  Ingenious  Ways 

FELIX  J.  KOCH 


TEN  thousand  posters, — no  two 
alike, — making  their  preach- 
ment for  Safety  First  from  the  fence 
comers,  the  store  windows,  the  vesti- 
bules of  theatres,  the  sign  boards  of 
motion  picture  houses,  from  sheriff^s 
bulletin  boards  and  community  notice 
boards. 

Big  posters  and  small  posters,  bright- 
ly hued  posters,  painted  posters,  drawn 
posters,  posters  built  up  of  cuttings 
from  many  kinds  of  papers,  posters 
combining  all  these  arts. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  art  of 
teaching  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
of  an  American  city  has  there  been 
massed  so  varied,  so  attractive,  so  really 
serviceable  a  display. 

Cincinnati  has  enough  posters  for 
preaching  the  slogan  of  SAFETY 
FIRST  for  years  to  come;  if  she  should 
by  some  remote  possibility  run  short, 
she  need  but  make  the  call  once  more, 
and  the  ten  thousand  poster  artists  who 
contributed  this  time, — more  advanced 
artists  they  will  have  become  by  then, — 
will  be  very  glad  to  exert  themselves  for 
her  anew. 

Posters,  posters,  posters, — crjring  out: 
'* SAFETY  FIRST.'' 


Their  story  goes  back  just  a  very 
few  months  from  the  time  the  posters 
were  put  upon  display,  before  being 
distributed  to  the  bulletin  corps  for 
the  city,  to  the  day  when  the  appeal  was 
made  by  the  Safety  First  folk,  to  the 
school  children,  to  aid  in  the  big  fight 
for  public  safety. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  trans- 
mitted the  plea  of  the  Safety  folk  to 
his  subalterns;  and,  among  others,  it 
reached  the  Superintendent  of  Drawing 
in  all  city  school  rooms,  Mr.  William 
Vogel,  himself  a  product  of  the  Queen 
City  public  schools. 

Mr.  Vogel  recognized  in  the  call  the 
possibility  for  good  work,  in  drawing, 
in  pubHc  service,  in  civic  pride  if  you 
will,  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  entrusted  to  his  care. 

He  translated  the  plea  of  the  Safety 
First  folk  for  aid  into  a  plea  for  posters. 

He  then  issued  explicit  instructions 
to  the  corps  of  drawing  teachers  who 
impart  the  actual  instruction  to  the 
children  as  to  what  he  had  in  mind  for 
Safety  Week. 

The  teachers,  in  their  turns,  thought 
out  ways  and  means,  and  before  very 
long,  in  every  Cincinnati  home  where 
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there  are  boys  or  girls,  and  in  the 
homes  of  "grammers,"  uncles,  aunts, 
good  friends,  where  such  children  visit, 
conversation  divided  itself  between 
Safety  First  and  posters.  The  children 
had  been  told  to  find,  for  themselves, 
the  most  interesting  preachment  pos- 
sible for  teaching  public  safety;  there 
were  but  two  provisions  to  the  adop- 
tion of  their  respective  ideas — the  one 
that  no  other  boy  or  girl  had  conceived 
exactly  the  same  theme,  or  the  same 
method  of  execution  for  it;  the  other, 
that  they  must  be  able  to  put  the 
thought,  the  plan,  into  poster  shape  for 
themselves. 

"While  some  mighty  clever  posters 
came  from  the  yoimger  children," 
Mr.  Vogel  explained,  as  he  led  from 
panel  to  panel  of  accepted  posters,  put 
on  display  at  the  big  Home  Building 
Exposition  in  Cincinnati  the  other 
evening,  "the  real  worthwhile  work 
came  from  the  boys  and  the  girls  of 
the  6th,  7th  and  8th  grades."  This 
means  children  ranging  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  drawing  teacher 
per  86  remains  with  the  given  class 
only  thirty  minutes  at  a  time.  In 
this  half  hour  she  puts  before  the  pupils 
the  matter  of  the  new  lesson;  demon- 
strates this;  makes  it  as  interesting  as 
she  may  know  how,  arouses  enthusiasm 
for  the  given  theme;  then  goes  on, 
leaving  it  to  the  regular  grade  teacher 
to  develop  the  work  so  concisely  begun. 

Exactly  this  was  done  with  the 
Safety  posters. 

The  drawing  teachers  went  to  the 
boys  and  girls,  telling  them  of  the  need 
of  such  posters.  They  told  them  of 
the  infinity  of  themes  to  be  found  on 
every  hand.     They  showed  them  the 


genesis  of  a  poster;  they  told  them 
briefly  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 
The  children  were  given  a  certsin 
amount  of  time  in  which  to  find  themes, 
then  plan  out  how  they  would  execute 
these  themes  in  posters;  then  the  work 
was  begun,  in  the  drawing  hour  and 
squarely  in  the  school. 

Nor  was  this  doing  the  work — "mak- 
ing the  poster"  it  is  always  called 
here — as  simple  as  might  be  supposed. 

Children  are  furnished  strips  of  pi^)er, 
which  are  cut  to  size  to  build  letters, 
then  words.  They  must  be  taught 
that  letters,  words,  should  come  first 
in  the  pattern;  that  the  real  poster 
artist  ''spaces"  to  these;  and  only  then 
does  one  set  to  work  on  the  more 
fascinating  actual  picture  or  ''design." 

What  was  more,  the  children  had 
to  be  guided  in  this  designing,  they 
had  to  learn  just  howto ''workout"  their 
underlying  patterns,  then  how  to  draw 
or  paint  in  the  story,  and  then  where 
so  desired,  gum  the  paper  letters  into 
place. 

These  things  represent  the  pure 
mechanics  of  the  poster. 

Interesting  though  they  are,  of  course, 
they  have  not  the  fascination  to  the 
tjTo  visitor  or  the  expert  at  school 
art  which  comes  from  even  the  most 
cursory  examination  into  the  array  of 
finished  themes. 

The  soiu'ces  of  these  subjects  are 
endless. 

Long  before  Safety  First  had  become 
a  national  issue.  Miss  Katherine  Heame, 
a  veteran  teacher  in  the  Hoffman  Public 
School  in  the  suburbs,  organized  what 
are  known  as  the  Hoffman  Guards — 
older  boys,  released  from  school  a 
few  minutes  in  advance  of  general 
dismissal  and  taking  positions  at  all 
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In  aristocratic  Hyde  Park  and  out 
Avondale  and  Clifton  way,  the  kiddie 
who  learns  of  Safety  First  leams  to  wait 
until  automobiles  have  sped  past  the 
door   before   crossing   the   street,   and 


DON  T  BE  TOO  raiENDLI  WITH  STHANOE  DOOB 

important  street  intersections  used  by 
the  children  on  their  way  home  from 
school.  As  a  result  of  the  activities 
of  these  Hoffman  Guards,  accidents 
on  the  way  from  school— and  to  school, 
as  a  result  of  the  warnings  given, 
have  gone  in  that  district  to  nil. 

Naturally,  among  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Walnut  Hills,  where  the  school  is 
located,  these  Guards  and  their  work 
offer  themes  for  innumerable  posters. 

Out  Bond  Hill  way,  out  Weetwood 
way,  and  in  Columbia,  remoter  suburbs, 
the  railway  trains  dart  back  and  forth 
the  livelong  day  and  so  Safety  First 
means,  to  the  childish  mind,  taking 
care  against  the  steam  cars  above  all. 

In  what  are  known  as  The  Bottoms, 
along  the  Ohio  River,  children  of  the 
poorer  class  find  Safety  First  exemplified 
by  this,  that,  and  other  precaution 
against  flood  and  river  wave. 


Ali  of  these  motifs  and  innumerable 
more,  make  their  way  into  the  placards. 

Space  forbids  detailing  any  but  the 
meagerest  selection  for  description  at 
this  place. 

One  child,  for  example,  resorted  to 
silhouettes  to  teach  the  slogan — Run 
Away  frdu  Danoeb.  Four  boys,  no 
two  profiles  just  alike,  are  shown  scamp- 
ering away  from — who  knows  what — 
something  beyond  the  field  of  vision. 
Rdn  Awat  from  Danger  is  succinctly 
told  above;  the  letters  in  strikii^  colors, 
the  several  lines  in  different  shades. 

Gab  Fixtukes  are  not  Clothes 
Hooks  a  young  apartment  dweller,  no 
doubt,  would  have  you  know.  You 
wonder  what  flat  dweller  tragedy  may 
he  behind  his  emphasizing  this  particu- 
lar thought.  He  shows  a  simple  fixture, 
the  kind  that  abounds  in  Cinciimati 
tenements,  weighted  down  with  coats 
and  shirts  and  hats  and  other  things. 


IB  BOYING. 


POSTER  DESIGN  10  SAFETY  FIRST 


"bafety   first" 


The  School  Arit  Magatine  AlphaMico 
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Use  Your  Brains  at  All  Times,  a 
dear  little  girlie  is  saying  as  she  watches 
a  pair  of  school  boys  scuffling  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  squarely  in  the 
path  of  an  oncoming  automobile.  The 
motor  danger  subject  is  a  trifle  trite, 
but  the  execution  is  exceptionally  good; 
having  little  sister  make  the  preachment 
from  her  vantage  point  of  safety  also 
adds  a  more  complex  idea. 

One  Thing  at  a  Time  is  an  even  more 
compUcated  exposition  of  the  same 
theme.  The  poster  would  do  credit  to 
adult  hands.  Round  the  curve  and  up 
the  hill  goes  Uttle  sister,  this  time  riding 
the  family  kiddie  car.  Guiding  such  a 
vehicle  on  a  crowded  street  should  prove 
occupation  enough  for  almost  any  child. 
Sister,  however,  is  not  satisfied.  A  local 
department  store  has  been  giving  gas 
balloons  to  children  and  so  she  must  see 
to  it  that  her  balloon  rides  aloft  from 
its  tether  well  behind.  She  drives  the 
car  onward;  a  second  Lot's  wife,  she 
looks  backward;  the  next  moment  the 
spectator  may  safely  assume  from  the 
poster,  there  will  be  a  crash! 

Play  in  Safe  Places  another  school 
girl  puts  it.  She  shows  by  suggestion 
how  we  escape  safe  places  which  we 
might  enjoy.  Two  boys  toss  a  ball  back 
and  forth  in  the  highway.  At  their  side 
a  tall  fence,  well  done  throughout  this, 
with  its  boards  and  placards,  marks  the 
bounds  of  a  vacant  lot.  It's  the  work  of 
a  moment  for  a  boy  to  be  over  the  fence 
and  at  play — but  boys  will  be  boys  and 
forget. 

Billikin,  the  comic  chap,  occupies  the 
side  of  another  poster,  to  the  telephone 
wires  drawn  aloft  and  trailing  past. 
Don't  Touch  any  Wire.  It  May  Be 
A  Live  One,  he  tells  us. 

Miss  Would-be-Wed,  a  second  Juliet 


at  her  upstairs  window,  tends  the  ger- 
anium  stocks  while  she  looks  up-street 
and  down,  for  the  suitors,  who  somehow, 
refuse  to  come.  Any  moment  Miss 
Would-be-Wed's  garments  will  catch  in 
the  flowers;  the  heavy  pots  will  lose  their 
treacherous  balance;  down  they  come 
then,  hurtling  to  the  earth.  No 
Flower  Pots  on  My  Window  Sill, 
the  young  artist  tells  us  blandly. 

Handwriting  on  the  walls,  signs  such 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  have  their 
appeal  to  boy  natures  especially. 

Jack  Roosa  and  Howard  Fabing  will 
waste  three  times  the  time  required  for 
a  simple  picture  in  getting  'betters,"  as 
they  call  them,  "just  so."  Don't  Play 
Ball  in  the  Street — Safety  or  the 
Undertaker,  Which? — The  Unloaded 
Gun  Frequently  Kills,  and  similar 
mottoes  are  frequent  in  the  displays 
here. 

Punning,  too,  is  popular  with  the 
young  artists.  C  Sharp  or  B  Flat,  one 
school  girl  puts  it.  She  illustrates  this 
with  a  fair  young  woman  watching  as 
she  takes  her  step  across — well,  who 
knows  what? 

Watch  Your  Step  another  urges; 
she  shows  a  heavy  booted  foot  about  to 
plunge  into  a  most  treacherous  puddle. 

Sometimes  the  pictures  used  are 
quite  compUcated.  Don't  Take  a 
Chance,  one  laddie  says.  He  shows 
a  man  skipping  across  the  track  in  front 
of  a  carefully  executed  locomotive, 
with  all  the  long  train  swinging  in  be- 
hind. Another  artist  employs  three 
pictures,  each  inside  a  perfect  circle  to 
demonstrate  the  evils  in  the  wake  of 
what  he  calls  there  *' Hopping  Trains.*' 

Keep  Medicines  Under  Lock  and 
Key,  a  lassie  advises.  Don't  Stand 
Near    the    Swings    is    the    warning 
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TEN  THOUSAND  PREACHMENTS 


KOCH 


given  smaller  girls  and  boys  who  fre- 
quent the  public  parks.  One  Hop — 
A  Leg  Gone,  a  boy  who  knows  other 
boys  who  deUght  in  hopping  street  cars 
affirms,  while  his  picture  demonstrates 
the  dire  result  of  such  pranks.  Swat 
THE  Flies  to  Protect  Lives  touches  a 
wholly  different  field  for  safety  research. 

Posters,  posters,  endlessly  many  post- 
ers; it  would  require  weeks  to  scan,  let 
alone  attempt  to  describe  the  display. 

Once  the  pictures  were  completed, 
in  the  widely  scattered  schoolrooms, 
the  teachers  of  the  given  classes  made 
initial  choosings  of  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff.  From  those  initial  selections,  the 
drawing  teachers,  when  they  came, 
made  additional  selection.  From  that 
selection  Mr.  Vogel  made  his  pick  and 
then  there  were  still  ten  thousand  post- 
ers, every  single  one  of  them  so  good,  so 
telling,  so  attractive,  so  distinct,  with 
its  meaning  so  clear,  it  were  folly  to  put 
it  aside. 

These  posters,  then,  were  turned  over 
to  the  Safety  Committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  for  distribution  far 
and  wide. 

The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  dealer  in 
electric  globes,  who  supplants  the  candle- 
stick maker  of  old,  doctor,  lawyer, 
merchant,  chief,  one  and  all  have  posters 
in  their  windows,  posters  urging  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  that  young  and  old 
and  middle  aged  give  heed  to  SAFETY 
FIRST. 

Every  so  often  little  Mary  Murray 
takes  her  small  brother  by  the  hand 
and  sUps  down  to  the  drug  store  at  the 
corner  to  see  just  how  HER  poster 
looks,  and  other  children  gather,  and 


Mary  Murray  tells  Jeanette  and  Jack 
and  Helen  just  how  she  conceived  the 
big  idea,  how  hard  it  was  to  make. 
Then  the  big  boy  from  over  the  way 
suggests  that  that  ''ain't  nothin',  they 
just  ought'a  see  his  fire  poster,''  so  they 
troop  off  to  see  the  placard,  put  on 
display  by  the  fire  engine  corps  in  the 
nearest  fire-house.  Incidentally,  tiie 
boys  and  girls  discuss  and  practice 
SAFETY  FIRST  all  the  way. 

Nor  is  that  all. 

The  boys  and  girls,  young  as  they 
are,  have  discovered  that  they  can 
already  produce,  draw,  paint,  compile 
from  paper  and  glue,  posters  which  will 
do  actual  service.  They  have  learned 
the  big  telling  lesson  that  while  art  may 
be  its  own  excuse  for  being — art,  that  is, 
for  art's  sake  only — ^there  is  a  useful- 
ness, a  public  service,  and  public  ad- 
miration, praise,  reward  now,  to  be 
had  from  one's  art. 

They  like  the  well  earned  adulation. 
Already  they  are  resolved  they  will 
become  great  poster  artists  some  day. 

Perhaps.  Who  knows?  One  can 
never  tell  what  will  come  from  a  sin^e 
classroom  of  children. 

The  big  poster  artist  of  twenty 
years  hence  is  very  probably  a  bit  of  a 
chap  reciting  the  R's  in  some  public 
schoolroom. 

Even  if  not,  the  boys  and  girls  have 
had  aroused  in  them  a  new,  keen^, 
quicker  interest,  an  enthusiasm  for  art, 
which  will  lead  to  efforts  wholly  differ- 
ent and  new;  efforts  which,  inspiring  to 
fresh  deeds  with  pencil  or  pen  while  in 
school  and  at  home,  must  make  for 
success  in  the  end. 
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Batiks  as  a  Schoolroom  Project 

MARY  ELIZABETH  HYDE 


BATIK  is  a  wonderful  and  happy 
process  of  registering  thoughts  upon 
a  fabric — ^by  means  of  a  wax  resist  and 
a  dye  bath. 

THE  PROCESS— Let  us  take  a 
white  silk  handkerchief,  place  a  design 
upon  it  in  a  light  value  of  any  hue  of 
dye — ^remove  and  let  dry.  Cover  the 
parts  of  the  design,  which  you  desire 
to  have  remain  this  color,  with  hot 
wax — applying  it  to  the  silk  by  means  of 
a  tjanting  or  a  brush.  Now  immerse 
the  handkerchief  in  another  dye  bath  of 
darker  value — or  another  hue — ^let  dry 
— and  remove  the  wax. 

The  design  will  be  distinctly  and 
definitely  retained  wherever  the  wax 
was  applied.  The  wax  may  be  removed 
by  a  gasoline  bath — or  by  ironing 
between  folds  of  newspaper — and  then  a 
gasoline  bath.  The  latter  method 
economizes  in  gasoline. 

COLOR  HARMONY— Greater  har- 
mony of  color  is  obtained  by  what  is 
known  as  the  "over-dye*'  process. 
Never  outline  an  area  with  wax  and 
then  "paint  in"  the  dye  color.  This 
gives  a  raw,  crude  color  scheme.  Rather 
paint  with  wax  all  the  parts  one  desires 
to  retain  in  a  certain  color — inmierse 
the  whole  piece  in  the  next  color — wax 
other  areas  to  retain  the  second  color 
and  dip  in  the  third  dye  bath,  etc. 
Always  dip  the  whole  piece — dye  over 
dye\ 

The  Javanese  used  very  few  color 
baths,  often  only  two.  Modem  batik 
workers  are  using  eight  and  ten,  with  a 


rich  line  of  color,  and  permitting  of 
colorful  efifects. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  way  batiks 
are  made,  but  there  are  many  little 
"tricks"  in  the  process  which  give  a 
certain  technique,  and  cause  the  work  of 
various  batikers  to  have  a  peculiar 
individuality  and  style  of  their  own. 

Any  hue  and  any  value  may  be 
obtained,  and  any  combination  of 
colors.  For  example:  after  silk  has 
been  in  yellow  or  orange  dye,  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  retain  some  yellow  by 
mixing  and  then  turn  all  the  rest  of 
the  silk  a  marvelous  blue. 

THE  DYE  BATH— must  not  be  too 
hot — or  the  wax  will  melt — too  cold 
and  the  wax  cracks  ofif.  Have  plenty 
of  solution  to  float  the  material,  and 
prevent  streaking.  It  is  better  to  build 
up  the  dye  bath  than  to  use  it  too  con- 
centrated at  first. 

With  a  very  little  practice  the  process 
of  batik  becomes  very  simple.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  problems  in  the 
art  field,  giving  great  variety  in  the 
study  of  color  and  wide  latitude  in 
design.  The  "Crackle"  should  be  a 
real  design — a  contributing  beauty  not 
a  mere  haphazard  lot  of  accidental 
creases. 

COLOR  JOY— Boys  love  it  as  much 
as  girls  do.  Of  their  own  accord,  they 
visit  batik  exhibitions;  they  hunt  out 
batik  costumes  and  curtains  on  the 
theatrical  stage ;  they  bring  in  clippings 
from  the  Sunday  Art  columns  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.    They  real- 
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ize  that  batik  may  be  a  real  profession, 
— that  it  has  come  to  stay, — and  is  not 
a  fad  of  the  passing  hour. 

To  know  that  one  may  u^e .  color, 
and  use  it  freely  is,  in  itself , an  incentive 
to  the  pupil  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts 
in  design.  To  have  something  "good 
enough"  to  put  in  the  dye  and  register 
it  forever  on  the  fabric,  is  a  real  achieve- 
ment in  the  youthful  life. 

TRY,  TRY  AGAIN,  IN  DESIGN! 
To  design  is  to  register — by  means  of 
some  medium,  what  we  have  seen  or 
what  we  have  heardj  or  what  we  have 
muacvlarly  experienced — something  we 
have  done.  We  do  so  many  things 
daily,  see  many  things  hourly  and  hear 
things  occasionally  that  would  make 
beautiful  designs,  if  registered  once  then 
repeated  to  give  a  rhythm. 

Let  us  not  be  too  much  concerned 
about  the  drawing.  (In  drawing  for 
representation,  yes — draw  as  well  as 
possible). 

The  very  crudeness  with  which  the 
child  draws  the  elephant  or  bird  from 
the  Zoo,  gives  to  the  batik  fabric  a 
certam  primative  charm!  Whatever 
he  does  from  his  own  experience  bears 
the  distinct  mark  of  originality — and 
his  individual  technique.  The  teacher 
may  suggest  and  encourage — but  never 
alter  so  much  as  a  line,  for  it  will  mar 
and  not  improve,  it  will  be  out  of  har- 
mony with  this  very  pronounced  and 
primative  spirit,  which  is  all  over  the 
child's  page. 

One  completed  batik  is  a  great  in- 
spiration and  urge  to  design  again.  In 
time  and  in  practice — both  patience  and 
judgment  grow  and  designs  gradually 
inprove.  To  develop  judgment  and 
the  power  to  appreciate  are,  after  all, 
the  real  goal  before  the  teacher,  though 


the  batik  scarf  or  waU  hanging  may  be 
the  child's  one  aim. 

NOTHING  NEW  UNDER  THE 
SUN.  The  engravings  accompanying 
this  article  represent  in  every  case 
except  two,  ih^  first  and  only  batik  made 
by  the  pupil  and  are  like  first  attempts 
all  over  the  world.  Usually  the  sugges- 
tions for  their  .piece  are  made  by  drawing 
it,  rather  than  telling  what  they  want 
to  do.  Some  of  their  subjects  are  de- 
rived from  their  work  in  the  English 
class — some  from  the  geography  or 
history  of  their  own  neighborhood — 
some  are  personal  experiences — and 
some  are  purely  imaginative.  They 
bring  out  such  ideas  as  "The  Cincinnati 
Zoo,"  many  animals  and  birds,  even 
the  refreshment  stand,  and  the  Zoo 
Keeper — whose  face  looked  Uke  a  Benda 
Mask,  and  whose  feeding  pail  was 
equally  decorative. 

The  "Inclines**  which  pull  the  street 
cars  up  the  steep  hills,  are  a  daily  ex- 
perience, and  do  not  escape  in  design. 
One  boy  desired  to  convert  the  "strap 
hangers"  into  a  border  design. 

Another  depicts  a  girl  dressing  for 
school.  The  big  side  wheel  on  the 
ferry  boat  at  Anderson's  Ferry  so 
inspired  one  boy  from  that  section  that 
he  repeated  a  wheel  at  regular  intervals, 
while  the  falling  water  formed  a  rhyth- 
mical connecting  line.  Another  boy 
used  the  hydrant  and  hose  and  dredging 
machine  with  shovel. 

A  girl  made  a  scarf,  by  using  as 
motifs  the  various  courses  of  study 
and  school  activities  at  Hughes  High 
School  in  successive  panels  connected 
by  a  line  derived  from  the  pointed  tops 
of  the  auditorium  windows. 

The  suspension  bridge  and  toll  man. 
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with  long  extended  arm  gained  their 
way  onto  a  table  cover. 

In  connection  with  their  English 
work — Ivanhoe  found  himself  (in  batik) 
riding  up  the  castle  path  to  save  the 
life  of  Rebecca — and  the  boy  named  his 
piece  "Ivanhoe  Repaying  a  Debt." 
Evangeline  and  various  other  stories 
have  appeared  in  dye. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago  the  Romans  in 
religious  ceremony  led  the  bullock 
decorated  with  garlands  to  be  sacrificed 
upon  the  altar.  Later  they  commem- 
orated the  ceremony  by  chiseling  the 
head  and  garlands  in  design  upon  the 
wall.  And  hundreds  of  years  ago  the 
Javanese  used  "The  Tree  of  Life" — 
signs  and  symbols  which  had  a  pertinent 
meaning  in  their  Uves. 

Why  should  the  American  High 
School  pupil  of  to-day  use  the  Tree  of 
Life,  or  sacrificial  garlands  or  anything 
borrowed  from  anybody?     Surely  we 


are  doing  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  if 
in  America  we  express  things  in  design 
which  have  a  real  bearing  on  our  lives 
to-day.  We  are  only  history  repeating 
itself — but  it  is  our  history  and  our  life! 
And  who  shall  say  that  skyscrapers  and 
flying  machines  may  not  become  classics 
in  design — some  day  handed  down  to 
American  posterity?  And  who,  if  not 
aU  the  children  of  the  schools  of  all  our 
land,  will  become  the  makers  of  a  real 
American  design?  Our  American  por- 
trait painters  have  taken  their  own 
place,  abroad;  we  have  an  American 
landscape,  our  skyscrapers  are  Ameri- 
can architecture — ^but  what  of  American 
Design?  The  most  of  the  silk  used  in 
America  is  made  in  America.  Dye  made 
from  all  American  products  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  country.  In  design,  let  us 
try  freely  in  all  directions  till  some 
great  day  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  that 
field,  too. 
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NOW  WHAT  I  WANT  TO  DO  IS  TO  PUT  DEFINITELY  BBFOBE  TOU  A 
CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  TO  STRIVE.  THAT  CAUSE  IS  THE  DEMOCRACY 
OF  ART,  THE  ENNOBLING  OF  DAILY  AND  COMMON  WORK,  WHICH 
WILL  ONE  DAY  PUT  HOPE  AND  PLEASURE  IN  THE  PLACE 
OF  FEAR  AND  PAIN  AS  THE  FORCES  WHICH  MOVE  MEN  TO 
LABOR   AND  KEEP  THE  WORLD  AGOING.         — William  Monis 
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Color  Cement  For  The  Garden 

An  Advance  Chapter  from  "Color  Cement  Handicraft" 


PEDRO  J.  LEMOS 


ARTISTIC  garden  work  can  be 
enhanced  by  the  use  of  color 
cement.  While  ordinary  cement  and 
concrete  construction  has  been  much 
used,  there  are  still  greater  possibilities 
with  the  use  of  color  cement.  The  use 
of  color  in  the  open  permits  the  use  of 
bright  colors,  in  key  with  the  flowers 
and  foUage;  and  with  color  cement  the 
formal  or  ItaUan  garden  scheme  or  the 
informal  or  Japanese  manner  of  garden 
arrangement  is  deUghtfully  possible. 
Pottery,  garden  furniture,  fountains, 
walls,  chimneys,  pools  and  walks  are  a 
few  of  the  possibilities  with  color 
cement. 

Large  Garden  Pottery  is  produced 
by  the  same  principles  as  vases  and 
bowls,  but  as  the  proportions  are  much 
larger,  the  methods  of  working  are 
different. 

Where  a  large  jardiniere  is  to  be 
made,  the  form  should  first  be  built  up 
from  clay  and  be  formed  upside  down. 
Bricks  or  any  other  soUd  material  may 
be  used  for  the  main  body  of  this  form, 
and  the  clay  built  over  it  as  it  will  not 
then  require  so  much  clay.  If  a  long 
nail  or  rod  or  strong  stick  is  placed  in 
the  center  of  this  mass,  it  can  serve  the 
purpose  as  an  axis  to  a  templet  which 
will  form  the  contour  of  the  jardini^e 
when  moved  around  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion. The  metal  must  be  good  and 
heavy  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
reinforce  the  templet  with  wood. 


After  the  clay  form  is  built  cases  are 
made  in  several  sections  from  the 
plaster  the  same  as  for  small  forms; 
and  cement  and  concrete  used  in  large 
quantities  after  the  same  method  as 
for  small  forms. 

Large  dish-pans,  pails,  etc.,  may  be 
used  for  securing  the  inside  form  for 
garden  pottery.  Oil  the  outside  and 
bottom  of  the  pail  or  pan  used  and  place 
it  upside  down  on  a  table.  If  only  a 
certain  part  of  the  bottom  is  wanted, 
clay  should  be  built  up  around  it,  so 
that  only  the  part  wanted  is  exposed. 
With  a  strip  of  tin  or  linoleum  for  a 
moulding  case,  surround  the  inverted 
utensil  and  then  pour  the  concrete 
around  and  over  it. 

To  Form  the  Garden  Pottery 
more  acciu-ately  on  the  outside,  take  it 
out  from  the  mold  in  two  or  three  days 
and  trim  with  a  knife  to  the  desired 
form  (in  winter  let  the  form  stay  in 
the  mold  foiu*  or  five  days).  If  exten- 
sions or  additions  are  wanted,  the  vase, 
bowl  or  jardiniere,  should  be  soaked  in 
water  for  an  hoiu*  or  two  and  the  form 
made  from  tin  or  other  material  placed 
in  position  and  the  cement  poured  into 
the  forms. 

To  secure  smaller  parts  independent 
from  the  larger  parts  such  as  fishes  or 
cup  forms  for  fountains,  etc.,  the 
smaller  part  should  be  made  separate 
from  the  large  form  but  a  pin  or  ex- 
tension should  be  arranged  so  that  it 
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will  fit  into  a  groove  on  the  larger  form. 
This  can  then  be  built  together  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  cement. 

Gabden  Seats.  The  seat  and 
ends  can  be  made  by  using  wooden 
forms  which  can  be  released  easily. 
Openings  in  the  ends  can  be  arranged 
by  either  the  use  of  wooden  blocks 
or  clay  bars  placed  in  the  right  location. 
These  blocks  or  bars  should  be  taken 
out  after  the  cement  has  dried  three  or 
four  days.  A  few  nails  in  the  blocks  will 
make  it  easier  to  lift  them  out. 

Tiles  made  as  previously  explained 
can  be  inserted  into  the  ends  by  scraping 
an  opening  to  accommodate  them  while 
the  cement  is  still  soft.  A  Uttle  cement 
poured  into  the  back  and  around  the 
edge  will  fasten  the  two  together. 

Gabden  Fountains.  The  bowl  for 
fountains  should  be  made  independent 
of  the  base  or  pedestal,  but  arranged  so 
that  the  two  groove  together.  This  can 
be  planned  by  taking  a  clay  impression 
or  a  plaster  casting  from  the  surface. 
For  instance,  in  making  a  bowl  to  rest 
on  a  pedestal,  the  bottom  of  the  bowl 
should  have  keys  or  projections  planned. 
Now  supposing  the  bowl  is  finished  and 
a  pedestal  should  have  depressions  in  it 
to  correspond  with  the  projections  on 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  To  secure  these 
the  bowl  itself  or  an  equivalent  surface 
in  clay  or  plaster  must  be  made  to  com- 
bine with  the  other  parts  of  the  molding 
case  when  the  pedestal  is  made.  These 
keys  or  grooves  can  be  scraped  out  of 
the  pedestal  top  when  soft,  if  care  is 
taken  to  secure  the  right  location.  By 
resting  the  bowl  upon  the  top  a  sUght 
indentation  will  be  made  so  that  the 
indentation  can  be  increased  to  the  prop- 
er depth  to  secure  complete  "register" 
between  the  two  parts. 


When  making  plaster  mold  cases  for 
large  pieces,  burlap,  coarse  doth,  etc., 
should  be  dipped  rapidly  into  the  plaster 
and  used  to  build  up  the  molding  case. 
This  produces  greater  strength  in  the 
plaster  case. 

A  Design  Unit  used  on  large  pottery 
or  as  a  border  to  any  large  surface,  can 
be  planned  and  modeled  in  modelling 
wax.  From  this  model  a  mold  is  made 
in  plaster.  The  clay  can  be  pressed  into 
this  mold,  lifted  out  and  placed  upon 
the  surface  to  receive  it.  A  sUght  pres- 
sure and  joining  of  the  edges  will  make 
it  conform  to  the  surface. 

To  Reinforce  Large  Pieces,  wire, 
iron  rods,  wire  mesh,  or  any  such  ma- 
terial will  serve  the  purpose.  Any 
narrow  junction  point  or  narrow  part 
connecting  two  large  parts  should  be 
reinforced. 

Pipe  Connections  for  Water,  Gas 
OR  Electric  Wires  must  be  planned 
for  often  in  garden  furniture.  A  round 
wooden  rod  with  a  smooth  surface  and 
oiled,  having  a  larger  diameter  than  the 
pipe  to  be  used  should  be  used  in  the 
mold.  This  is  then  withdrawn  to  make 
room  for  the  iron  pipe.  A  pipe  can  be 
used  in  place  of  the  wooden  rod,  but  of 
course  it  is  then  held  firmly  in  place, 
becoming  part  of  the  mass.  All  pipe 
should  be  threaded  for  proper  connec- 
tions, and  it  is  very  advisable  that  you 
confer  with  a  plumber  or  electrician  so 
that  no  mistakes  will  be  made: 

Straight-sided  forms  can  be  made 
from  tiles  as  follows:  Take  four  tiles 
that  have  been  made  and  soaked  in 
water,  afterwards  imbed  them  on  edge 
upside  down  in  a  layer  of  clay.  They 
should  be  placed  vertical  and  at  right 
angles  to  each  others.  It  is  also  better 
that  the  corners  do  not  meet.    Within 
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these  four  tiles  a  clay  cube  is  placed 
leaving  a  certain  space  aU  around  for  the 
wall.  The  cube  should  also  be  lower 
than  the  height  of  the  tile  to  allow  for 
the  bottom,  as  the  box  is  made  up-side- 
down.  With  clay  or  cardboard,  stop 
the  comers  and  then  pour  in  cement 
to  the  top  of  the  tiles.  Let  harden  for  a 
few  days;  then  remove  clay,  smooth  up 
corners  and  set  in  water  to  harden. 
Fern  dishes,  plant  holders,  etc.,  can  be 
made  in  this  way  with  as  many  sides  as 
desired.  The  accompanying  chart  fur- 
ther explains  this  problem. 

Garden  Walks  can  be  made  with 
large  irregular  cement  slabs  or  stones 
formed  with  concrete.  This  will  pro- 
duce all  the  beauty  that  comes  from 
natural  flag-stones  and  enables  any- 
one to  secure  the  effect  even  when  flag- 
stones are  not  securable.  Flat  tile  or 
irregular  flat  tile  can  be  produced  as  a 
finish  surface  to  the  concrete  base  under- 
neath, the  whole  being  one  soUd  mass, 
eliminating  much  of  the  breaking  up  and 
loosening  that  comes  when  separate 
tile  are  placed  in  a  surface. 

Color  Cement  Flagstones  are 
made  as  follows:  First  prepare  a  soUd 
earth  under-foundation.  To  do  this 
the  surface  is  pressed  with  an  iron  roller 
or  tamped  with  an  iron  tamper  or  heavy 
wooden  block.  If  the  surface  has  been 
previously  walked  upon  for  some  time, 
it  will  be  good  and  soUd.  On  this  surface 
indicate  by  scraping  with  a  stick  or 
trowel  the  shapes  of  the  flagstones  de- 
sired, and  scrape  the  earth  out  of  these 
areas  to  a  depth  of  one  to  two  inches. 
This  surface  is  then  sprayed  with  water 
until  it  remains  damp  and  is  ready  for 
placing  the  concrete  mixture. 

The  Concrete  Proportions  should 
be  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  or 


three  parts  gravel.  These  parts  are 
mixed  well  together  dry  and  then  water 
is  added  while  it  is  mixed  again.  The 
best  way  to  add  the  water  is  to  have  one 
person  spray  the  water  from  a  hose 
while  a  second  person  uses  a  hoe  to  mix 
the  wet  portions  and  expose  the  dry- 
sections. 

A  Mixing  Tray  can  be  made  from 
wood  and  should  hold  water  fairly  well 
as  it  is  important  that  there  be  no 
leaks  while  the  mixing  is  proceeding  as 
the  leaking  water  may  carry  off  much 
of  the  cement.  After  a  box  has  been 
used  several  times,  the  cracks  and 
crevices  will  become  filled  and  the 
mixing  tray  will  become  more  water 
proof. 

When  the  Concrete  is  Thorough- 
ly Mixed  a  portion  is  then  taken  and 
placed  in  one  of  the  scraped  areas  and 
shaped  with  a  trowel.  The  sides  should 
be  left  thick  and  preferably  tapering 
sUghtly  upward.  This  prevents  break- 
ing edges  later  when  in  use  such  as  occurs 
if  the  edges  overhang. 

The  Top  Layer  should  be  of  colored 
cement  and  may  be  a  very  thin  layer, 
but  in  order  to  be  durable  it  should  be 
composed  of  one-half  part  of  cement 
and  one-half  part  of  gravel  or  sand. 
This  is  mixed  with  color  suflSciently  to 
tint  it,  but  the  color  should  not  be  too 
great  in  quantity  for  it  will  weaken  the 
strength  of  the  mixture. 

The  Colors  for  the  Cement  Flag- 
stones is  dry  color  and  may  be  Venetian 
Red,  Yellow,  Ochre,  Indian  Red,  Lamp 
Black,  Burnt  Umber,  or  Burnt  Sienna. 
This  mineral  color  should  be  mixed  in 
well  with  the  dry  concrete  before  water 
is  added.  Colors  can  be  changed  by 
mixing  one  color  into  another.  For 
instance,   the  Red   can  be  made  less 
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intense  by  the  addition  of  Burnt  Umber 
or  with  the  addition  of  a  Uttle  Lamp 
Black.  When  adding  another  color  to  a 
cement  mixture  to  which  water  has 
been  combined,  do  not  add  the  color  dry- 
but  mix  it  with  water  first  imtil  it  is  a 
paste  before  mixing  it  into  the  first 
mixture. 

To  Finish  the  Flagstones  the 
color  mixture  is  spread  over  the  first 
portion  placed  in  the  scraped  area  and 
spread  with  the  trowel  until  it  covers  all 
the  surface  of  the  first  pouring.  When 
this  strata  has  partly  set,  it  can  be 
surfaced  with  trowel  marks  or  a  few 
twigs  or  weeds  can  be  held  in  the  hand 
and  whipped  over  the  cement  surface, 
producing  a  roughened  texture.  The 
stone  should  then  be  covered  so  as  to 
protect  it  from  being  walked  upon  and 
after  the  second  day  it  should  be 
sprayed  with  water  to  help  its  hardening 
process  while  drying.  Do  not  permit 
the  sun  to  prematurely  dry  the  stones 
as  the  slower  a  cement  layer  dries  the 
more  durable  it  will  be. 

BiUDGE  Work  for  the  Garden  can 
be  constructed  with  cement,  and  the 
use  of  color  combined  with  cement  will 
enhance  the  project  if  used  reservedly 
and  in  good  arrangement.  Iron  posts 
or  supports  can  be  used  as  under  parts 
of  the  bridge  or  a  temporary  support  of 
wood  can  be  used.  A  wooden  barrel 
has  been  used  successfully  to  form  the 
opening  under  a  cement  garden  bridge, 
the  staves  being  knocked  in  to  remove 
the  barrel  after  the  bridge  was  com- 
pleted. 

Stones  and  tree  limbs  can  be  com- 
bined with  the  cement  bridge  toward 
creating  informal  effects.  The  Japanese 
garden  is  deUghtfully  arranged  with 
many  surprise  effects  of  stone  work  and 


pools,  all  of  which  can  be  duplicated 
with  cement.  j>l. 

Natural  Effects  can  be  secured 
with  the  proper  use  of  cement  and  the 
possibilities  are  only  limited  by  the  time 
and  interest  of  the  worker.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  cement  and  concrete 
is  a  process  of  creating  stone  and  the 
stones  can  be  formed  in  pleasing  shapes 
and  finishes  and  color  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  worker.  There  is  great 
opportunity  for  the  worker  with  color 
cement  to  create  garden  ideas  either  for 
pleasure  or  for  remuneration,  and  any 
enthusiastic  worker  can  plan  and  direct 
such  work  tor  neighboring  needs  or 
for  those  who  are  always  anxious  for 
the  different  but  pleasing  garden  crea- 
tion. 

A  Tile  Effect  for  walks  or  courts 
in  regular  pattern  can  be  made  by 
pouring  a  color  layer  over  a  concrete 
solid  layer.  Previous  to  the  pouring 
thin  strips  of  wood  are  placed  so  as  to 
divide  the  space  into  the  tile  shapes. 
These  strips  are  afterwards  taken  out 
and  the  tile  edges  scraped  roimd,  and 
the  spaces  where  the  wood  was  placed 
is  then  filled  with  gray  cement.  This 
produces  at  considerable  less  expense 
the  same  result  as  the  inlaid  tile  surface. 

The  Decorated  Garden  Tile  is 
where  the  color  cement  is  poured  onto 
the  square  or  rectangular  concrete 
stones,  and  while  it  is  semi-moist  otii^ 
color  is  dripped  on  or  stroked  into  the 
surface  with  a  brush,  forming  some 
design  motif.  These  motifs  may  appear 
at  regular  or  irregular  intervals  depend- 
ing upon  the  pattern  arrangement  of 
the  stones,  and  can  be  of  flowers,  qiudnt 
birds  or  animals,  preferably  in  abstract 
arrangements. 

Chimney  Stones  or  flat  stones' for 
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surfacing  firepl&ces  or  stone  walls  can 
be  made  by  pouring  out  the  concrete 
mixture  to  which  color  has  been  added. 
These  should  be  poured  onto  a  fairly 
hard  ground  surface  which  has  been 
previously  watered.  The  stones  can 
be  of  varying  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
with  varying  tints  of  colors.  Gray 
cement  alone  will  give  a  good  color  to 
which  may  be  added  those  made  of 
Venetian  Red,  Indian  Red,  and  Lamp 
Black  or  Yellow  Ochre, 

When  dry  they  should  be  immersed 
in  water,  and  then  added  to  the  brick 
undersurface  of  the  chimney  or  mantle 
by  using  a  mortar  made  of  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  clean  sand  with  water.    To 


this  add  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  part 
Portland  cement.  The  lime  should  be 
prepared  previously  to  combining  with 
the  sand  by  adding  water  to  it,  lettii^ 
it  remain  for  a  half  day  to  two  days  in 
order  that  it  will  become  slackened. 
Lime  gives  adhesiveness  to  the  plaster, 
and  the  brick  surface  to  which  the  stones 
are  placed  should  be  moistened  with 
water  before  adding  the  plaster  layer 
into  which  the  color  cement  stones  are 
to  be  pressed. 

Many  other  useful  and  fascinating  uses 
of  color  cement  will  develop  into  suc- 
cessful applications  in  the  hands  of  the 
craftsman  who  is  interested  in  beauti- 
fying the  garden. 
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First  Pattern 
To  hold  a  night  light.    Figure  1. 

THE  shape  of  this  lantern  is  based 
on  the  icosahedron  (but  don't  be 
alarmed:  it  is  nothing  very  terrifying, 
as  a  glance  at  the  annexed  plan  will 
prove.    Fig.  2). 

On  a  piece  of  stiff  and  uncreased 
paper,  such  as  good  stiff  packing-paper, 
construction  paper,  or  better  still  that 
known  3s  Canson,  set  out  the  plan  seen 
in  Fig.  2.  The  ten  partly  spherical 
triangles,  it  will  be  seen,  are  slightly  less 
in  altitude  than  equilateral  triangles  on 
the  same  base.  The  ten  rhomboidal 
shapes  are  each  formed  by  cutting  the 
top  half  from  equilateral  triangles  on 
the  same  base  as  each  of  the  spherical 
ones.  This  will  require  a  piece  of  paper 
about  18*  X  7''.  Careful  attention  is 
needed  to  see  that  the  necessary  addi- 
tions in  the  form  of  flanges  are  made. 
Then  cut  out  along  all  the  plain  Unes, 
but  leave  the  dotted  ones  for  a  future 
operation.  Before  proceeding  further 
it  will  be  wise  to  bend  the  whole  into 
position.  Each  of  the  dotted  lines  is 
scored  or  dented  with  a  blunt  point. 
Be  careful  not  to  scratch  the  paper, 
only  dent  it  or  its  strength  will  be  im- 
paired. The  curved  lines  are  best 
scored  using  a  stiff  paper  template,  cut 
to  the  requisite  curve,  as  a  guide  for  the 
scoring  tool.  A  straight  edge  may  be 
used  as  a  similar  guide  for  the  scoring 
of  the  straight  lines.  Then  bend  into 
position  as  seen  in  the  illustration. 


(Bending  on  a  curve  may  sound 
formidable.  If  no  experience  of  such 
has  been  had,  perform  first  the  follow- 
ing little  exercise  as  a  trial.  Take  a 
piece  of  stiff  paper  as  in  Fig.  3  and 
score  along  its  length  a  double  curve. 
Bend  along  this  curve  without  other- 
wise creasing  the  paper  when  it  will 
be  seen  the  whole  assumes  the  shape 
seen  in  the  second  part  of  Fig.  3.) 

After  this  experience  do  the  same  with 
each  curve  in  the  plan.  There  should  be 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  doing  this  satis- 
factorily. The  straight  lines  are  likewise 
bent  along. 

Now  in  each  of  the  spaces  apply  the 
pattern  seen  in  Fig.  .4.  (Or  an  alterna- 
tive pattern  may  be  adopted).  This  is 
best  done  by  making  a  mask  of  the 
pattern,  of  course  of  the  requisite  size, 
and  stenciUing  each  from  it.  Then 
proceed  to  cut  out  all  the  dark  portions 
shown,  using  a  sharply  pointed  pen- 
knife and  cutting  on  a  piece  of  glass 
such  as  the  back  of  an  old  negative. 
Keep  the  knife  point  sharp,  a  considera- 
tion that  the  worker  does  not  usually 
appreciate.  The  circular  forms  are 
best  cut  with  a  punch.  The  laboratory 
cork  borer  is  excellent  for  this  purpose, 
always  supposing  the  science  teacher 
will  lend  it. 

To  the  back  of  each  of  these  spaces 
is  then  applied  good  thin  tracing  paper. 
This  is  best  done  by  covering  the  back 
with  some  thin  adhesive  such  as  weak 
paste,  starch,  or  glue,  transferring  the 
whole  pattern  to  a  clean  piece  of  paper 
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and  affixing  the  tracing  paper  previously 
cut  to  the  requisite  size  or  sUghtly  less 
than  each  section  of  the  design  so  that 
the  apertures  are  just  covered.  The 
whole  can  then  be  dried  under  slight 
pressure.  (Two  large  volumes  are 
excellent  for  this  purpose.) 

The  tracing  paper  can  then  be  colored, 
applying  the  color  to  the  back,  of 
course.  Colored  inks  or  dyes  are  ex- 
cellent for  the  purpose  as  they  are 
usually  transparent  and  vivid.  It  is 
well  to  use  a  different  brush  for  each 
color  as  dyes  commonly  do  not  mix 
well — granulation  taking  place  much 
to  the  detriment  of  the  hue.  Allow 
to  dry  and  if  flatness  of  the  whole  has 
been  lost  re-press  for  a  short  time. 

It  is  now  ready  for  final  bending, 
preparatory  to  fixing  up.  For  the 
latter  process  some  quick-drying  ad- 
hesive is  necessary.  Most  of  the  fish 
glue  preparations  on  the  market  will 
serve  the  purpose. 

Cover  the  curved  fiai^e  with  a 
thin  coating  of  glue.  Allow  to  become 
nearly  dry — that  is,  "tacky" — and  fix 
in  position  to  the  opposite  curve.  In 
a  few  minutes  it  will  be  quite  dry  when 
the  remainder  of  the  flanges  may  be 


similarly  fixed  in  position. 

A  cardboard  top  and  a  base  are  then 
aflEixed  for  stiffening  purposes.  The 
first  is  simply  a  hollow  pentagon  affixed 
to  the  top  flanges  in  the  same  way. 
The  base  is  the  same  siee  but  has  simply 
a  circular  hole  cut  in  it  as  in  Fig.  17, 
together  with  pieces  of  extra  stiff  card- 
board to  form  clips  as  there  seen. 
These  clips  are  to  hold  the  candle- 
holder. 

Second  PatUm 

To  hold  a  candle.  Figs.  5  and  6, 
This  bulbous  shape  owes  its  curves 
munly  to  a  different  reason.  Each  of 
the  junctions  in  the  center  is  curved 
and  there  are  in  addition  four  curved 
bends  to  each  section.  It  is  made  of 
six  sections,  not  one  continuous  piece  as 
in  the  first  pattern. 

On  each  of  six  pieces  of  stiff  and  hard 
paper  (8'  x  4')  set  out  the  annexed 
plan.  As  before  advised,  it  is  best  to 
stencil  these  from  a  previously  prepared 
mask.  Then  perform  the  necessary 
scoring  and  bending.  Cut  out  as  before 
along  all  the  plain  lines  but  leaving  the 
dotted  ones.  Afl^t  tracing  paper  to  the 
backs  of  each.    Separate  pieces  of  the 
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requisite  aize  are  best:  thus  each  sec- 
tion will  require  five  separate  pieces, 
for  it  is  not  advisable  to  cover  the  bent 
portions,  for  this  is  detrimental  to 
future  bending.  Allow  to  dry.  Then 
color  to  taste  with  dyes  or  colored  inks. 
Re-press  when  dry  if  flatness  has  been 
lost.  After  re-bending  along  all  the 
dotted  lines,  the  six  are  ready  for  fixing 
up.  If  curved  junctions  have  not  been 
tried  before,  the  following  is  the  simplest 
way.  For  a  trial  practice,  take  two 
small  pieces  of  paper  of  the  shape  given 
(Fig.  7)  so  that  the  curve  at  "a"  is 
similar  and  equal  to  that  at  "b."  Bend 
completely  back  the  small  fishtail  flaps 
seen  and  then  cover  each  with  a  thin 
coating  of  quick  drying  adhesive,  being 
careful  that  none  gets  on  the  back  of  the 
flaps.  When  nearly  dry  put  the  two 
pieces  of  paper  together  back  to  back  so 
that  the  two  curves  exactly  coincide. 
When  dry  they  may  be  opened  out  when 


it  will  be  seen  that  each  piece  of  paper 
retains  its  curve. 

Now  take  two  sections  of  the  lantern 
and  proceed  as  described  with  the 
middle  curves.  When  dry  open  out  and 
similarly  proceed  with  the  remainder 
until  the  six  are  united.  Then  proceed 
with  the  gumming  and  fixing  of  the 
straight  junctions. 

Then  apply  the  hollow,  stiff  card- 
board top — which  in  this  case  is  round 
and  cardboard  base  with  a  circular  hole 
in  the  center  for  the  insertion  of  the 
candle,  also  the  cardboard  clips  to  hold 
the  candleholder.     (Fig.  17.) 

The  Candleholder  OTid  the  method  of  its 
adjustmeni 
Take  a  piece  of  tinned  iron  ("tin") 
and  cut  to  the  shape  of  Fig.  8.  Then 
bend  until  it  assumes  the  shape  seen  in 
Fig.  9.  The  circular  portion  should 
just  fit  the  candle  to  be  used.    It  is  best 
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bent  over  a  round  piece  of  wood  or  iron 
the  same  size  as  the  candle  and  gently 
hammered  into  shape. 

A  lid  of  a  tin  box  is  now  taken.  It 
should  be  about  2*^  over.  The  pre- 
viously made  article  (Fig.  9)  is  now  fixed 
in  it  in  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  10  by 
bending  over  the  flanges  and  tightly 
nippling  with  pUers.  If  the  skill  of  the 
worker  allows  it  may  be  strengthened 
with  small  rivets.  The  dust-bin  will 
usually  supply  one  or  more  of  these  lids 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

In  Fig.  11  the  dotted  circle  represents 
the  size  of  the  lid,  the  plain  Unes  the 
relative  size  of  another  piece  of  "tin" 
with  cuts  in  it  (a)  made  with  a  pair  of 
shears.  The  lid  is  then  laid  on  this 
piece  of  "tin"  and  the  flaps  "a"  and 
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a"  bent  over  the  edge  of  the  Ud  and 
nipped  with  pliers  to  fix  them  firmly. 

Any  surplus  length  may  be  cut  off. 
"B"  and  "b"  are  bent  down  to  form  a 
grip  for  the  fingers. 

Its  Adjustment 

Fig.  17  represents  the  base  of  a 
lantern.     The   circular   hole   must   be 


slightly  larger  than  the  lid  previously 
mentioned.  Clips  of  very  stiff  card- 
board raised  by  the  insertion  of  smaller 
pieces  of  cardboard  are  fixed  on  it  by 
the  side  of  the  circular  hole.  These  clip>s 
may  be  fixed  on  with  glue  but  a  paper 
fastener  or  rivet  of  some  kind  will  give 
greater  strength  for  they  have  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  candle  and  holder. 

With  such  an  arrangement  at  the 
base  of  the  lantern,  the  candle  having 
been  fixed  in  the  holder,  the  whole  may 
be  inserted  while  the  candle  is  alight. 
If  then  twisted  round,  the  tin  flanges 
are  held  by  the  cardboard  flaps.  The 
advantage  is  that  no  tallow  or  wax  can 
fall  from  the  lantern,  being  caught  in  the 
lid. 

When  a  night-light  is  used  the  por- 
tions illustrated  in  Figs.  8  and  9  are 
dispensed  with.  The  night-light  is 
placed  directly  in  the  hd,  having  pre- 
viously added  a  little  water. 

Figs.  13  and  15  give  illustration  and 
plan  of  another  lantern  suitable  for  a 
night-Ught. 

Figs.  14  and  16  give  illustration  and 
plan  of  a  lantern  suitable  for  a  candle. 
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WHERE  IS  YOUR  SKETCH  BOOK? 

Now  is  the  time  to  study  trees.  A  fine  page  of  well 
rendered  pencil  studies  from  trees  is  shown  by 
P.  W.  Holt.  The  trunk  and  branches  are  to  the 
tree  what  the  skeleton  is  to  the  human  figure.  Without 
a  good  knowledge  of  tree  structure  the  coming 
artist  can  never  hope  to  attain  proficiency  as  a 
landscape  artist.  Take  a  look  at  Mr.  Holt's  page  and 
then  go  out  and  try  a  few  yourself.  It  is  time  well  spent. 
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LANDSCAPE  6 


D  EXAMPLE  OF  THB  RIQUT  W 

It  Moffoiine  AiphabUieon 


PICTURE  STUDY  7 


Nannle'5    Little     Flower^    G-ordan. 

^o-r    5Iow«.t5    Nannie   do   sroell     so    nlce.- 

And    lovely    ioo,   -the      qai-lo-nos     you    rnake 

For"    oor-   heads,  Mother!5  ,    5ue'5    and     Hz-'^. 

I'm     50     glad    1   Kelped    you    sprtnk.le.     and     -ra.k.c. 

7'k<  AAoot  Am  Uatotint  AtphabtUeBn,  Vdy  ISM 


PICTURE  STUDY  7 


CHILDREN 


Naml(z.'v5    Little    Vccjc^tablc    Garden.. 

O    Nannie  dear-- — »  do    jus^T     look-  be-re- 
V>/hact    1  hurt   ]n  youir   aar-den,  while    hoeing! 
K  Isn-I^    a    weed,    oh    Nannie  !  I     -i^^aJl^ 
For  ^here    a    U+tle     onion      wa.5     growinc^/r 

rA«  ScAooI  Ar<s  Magatine  Alphabtticon^  May  19»i 
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LANDSCAPE  6  OLD  HOUSES 


TWO  FACES  BY  SYBIL    EMGRBON    OP    MONTEREr,    CALIFORNIA.      UONTERBV,    ONE 

OLDEST  TOWNS,  ABOUNDS  IN  FlCTURESgUE  UATERtAL  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  ARTIST  AND  ILLUSTRATOR 

The  School  Artt  .Vatatine  Alphalnlicim,  May  I9M 


LANDSCAPE  6  OLD  HOUSES 


MORE   OFTEN    DONE   BY     STUDENTS     OF     LANDSCAPE     DESIGN.       TUB   COMMON    TENDBNCV 
COLOR  AND  PAINT  BEFORE  MAKINO  A    THOBOUOB    STUDY    OF    TONE,    PATTERN    AND 

Th4  School  Aril  J/ufsiini  AIpAoirliun.  May  I9ti 
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The  Romance  of  Democracy 

A  Pageant  Play  for  Juniors 
D.  MAUD  BELLIS 


DRAMATIC  PERSONAE 


DEMOCRACY,  A  YOUTH. 

AUTOCRACY,  A  SELFISH  RULER. 

PROSPERITY,  A  GODDESS  LOVED  BY 
DEMOCRACY. 

PEACE,  HANDMAIDEN  TO  PROS- 
PERITY. 

PLENTY,  HANDMAIDEN  TO  PROS- 
PERITY. 

WEALTH.  PAGE  OF  AUTOCRACY'S 
COURT. 

ACT  I 

Scene — ^A  beautiful  countryside. 

Time — ^Morning,  a  holiday. 

Prelude:  Dances  of  slow  and  stately 
form  by  maidens  representing  the  sky, 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  trees,  etc.  The 
dancers,  of  whom  there  should  be  a  good 
number,  form  a  backgroimd  for  the  rest 
of  the  scene. 

The  Children  of  All  Nations  enter  in 
spirited  folk  dances*. 

Afterward  enter  Prosperity,  Peace, 
and  Plenty  in  Prosperity's  chariot. 

One  OF  THE  Children:  *'Aha!  Here 
comes  Prosperity,  and  with  her  Peace 
and  Plenty !  Mayhap  they  will  stay  and 
play  with  us!" 

Peace  and  Plenty  come  among  them 
while  Prosperity  watches  from  her 
chariot.  Plenty  dispenses  goodies  from 
her  horn  while  Peace  leads  a  graceful 
dance. 

Prosperity  (mingling  with  them): 
"My  good  children,  how  fortunate  you 
are — these  gorgeous  fields,  these  moun- 


CHILDREN  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

POVERTY,  PAGE  OF  AUTOCRACY^ 

COURT. 
TYRANNY,  PAGE  OF  AUTOCRACY'S 

COURT. 
CRUELTY,  PAGE  OF  AUTOCRACY'S 

COURT. 
WAR,  WIFE  OF  AUTOCRACY. 

DANCERS. 

air  to  play  and  work  in!  I  will  gladly 
stay  here  with  you." 

One  op  the  Children:  "Aye,  but 
the  King,  Autocracy,  is  very  cruel!  He 
makes  many  of  us  work  indoors,  in 
dungeons,  and  until  our  very  limbs  give 
way  sometimes,  imtil  our  breath  is  gone, 
or  we  are  so  weary  that  we  cannot  even 
play." 

Prosperity:  "Alas,  and  is  it  so?  I'll 
see  his  majesty  and  if  he'll  change  his 
plan,  I'll  wave  my  wand,  make  golden 
with  the  joy  of  living,  all  his  land." 

Prosperity,  Peace  and  Plenty  continue 
on  their  way. 

ACT  II 

Scene — The  court  room  of  Autocracy. 
Autocracy  and  War  occupy  thrones  up- 
on a  dais.  Wealth  and  Poverty  to  the 
right  of  Autocracy,  Tyranny  and  Cruel- 
ty to  the  left  of  War,  stand  in  attend- 
ance. Before  them  is  the  court  room. 
A  few  courtiers  trail  through  (opportim- 
ity  for  court  dances,  solo  dance,  etc.). 

Autocracy:    "All  is  to  be  ours.   I, 


tains,  lakes,  rivers,  and  this  delightful 

*Tlie  danoM  should  prolong  this  act  until  it  is  longer  in  point  of  time  than  Act  II  which  moTes  quite  rapidly. 
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with  my  long,  old  head,  with  Wealth 
and  Poverty;  you,  with  your  capable 
Tyranny  and  Cruelty,  inculcating  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  the  whole  world — ! 
Together  easily  can  we  have  all  for  our 
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own. 

War:  "Ay,  so  we  can.  And  have  you 
heard?  Prosperity,  a  woman  from  afar, 
whose  hand  brings  joy  to  all  it  touches, 
is  about  to  make  a  journey  to  oiu*  land. 
Let  us  make  life  attractive  for  her  here, 
that  she  may  stay  with  us." 

Autocracy:  "Yes,  already  she  is 
here.  She  is  to  be  presented  to  the  court 
to-day.    Ah!  this  is  she!" 

Enter  Prosperity  with  Peace  and 
Plenty.  Wealth  leads  her  to  the  mon- 
archs.  Poverty  hovers  near,  hoping 
to  receive  a  touch  from  her  hand. 

Autocracy:  "Welcome,  Prosperity, 
to  our  land!  Come  sit  with  us  in  oiu* 
high  seats.    All  oiu*  best  is  yours." 

Prosperity  bows  gracefully  and  ac- 
cepts. 

War:  "Tell  us  of  yourself  and  your 
domain." 

Prosperity:  "My  domain,  all  good 
territory!  My  magic  wand,  a  gift  from 
all  the  Powers,  may  touch  the  welfare  of 
all  good  doers  and  crown  their  work  with 
joy!    So  it  is " 

Cheers  and  shouts  among  the  Chil- 
dren of  All  Nations  are  heard  outside. 

Autocracy:  "What  ia  this  noise  I 
hear?    Go,  slaves,  find  out." 

Tyranny,  Cruelty,  Poverty  and 
Wealth  go  in  different  directions,  and 
retiuning: 

Wealth:  "It  is  some  stranger  talking 
to  the  Children  of  all  Nations — a 
youth." 

Tyranny:  "Some  upstart  talks 
abroad!    He  should  be  stopped." 

Cruelty:     "He  should  receive  the 


sword  for  his  unruly  spirit!  Only  our 
monarchs  should  win  the  Children's 
ears!" 

Poverty  (meekly):  "They  say  his 
name  is  Democracy." 

Autocracy:  "Let  him  enter.  We'll 
talk  with  the  youth.  Mayhap  we'll  win 
him  over  to  ourselves  and  find  him  useful 
if  he  can  move  throngs  like  this!  If 
not — to  the  dungeon  with  his  bones." 

Democracy  enters  unannounced. 

Democracy:  "Is  there  a  maiden 
here.  Prosperity  by  name?  They 
told  me—" 

Tyranny:  *'Stop,  upstart!  First,  on 
bended  knee  make  approach  unto  our 
Monarch." 

Democracy:  "With  due  respect  I 
salute  (saluting  with  a  bow)  all,  but 
bend  the  knee — never!  I  stop  only  to 
ask  if  here — " 

Cruelty:  "Bind  the  man!  Shackles 
on  him!" 

Wealth:  "Perhaps  if  he  does  but 
understand  that  riches  will  be  his,  he'll 
show  all  ceremony!" 

Tyranny:  "Then  can  we  make  him 
one  of  our  own?" 

Autocracy:  "Stranger,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom here  to  come  announced  and,  with 
the  ceremony  due  me  as  sometime 
monarch  of  all,  on  bended  knee  to  ask  a 
place  in  this  famous  world  of  autocracy. 
No  mean  place  will  be  yours.  You  will 
be  welcome  (here  the  monarch  rises) 
if  you  will  but  change  yoiu*  colors. 
Wear  this  purple  badge  and  tame  that 
free  stride  of  yours. 

"And  see — Prosperity  is  coming  with 
us,  too.  Who  knows  but  that — At 
least  Wealth  here  can  spare  one  of  his 
fair  daughters — ." 

Democracy:  "Prosperity!  I  seek 
her,    yes.     But   must   it   be   through 
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PROSPERITY 
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slavery?  No!  No  yoke  I'll  wear!  I 
swear  I  will  be  free!  I  seek  her  here, 
because,  having  followed  her  through 
fields  and  hills  of  many  lands,  I  hear 
she  visits  you.  She'll  make  her  choice 
of  course  and  not  less  may  she  bless  the 
domain  of  all  should  she  come,  too,  with 
me.  But  I — ^rU  never  bend  to  your 
cruel  hand!    Too  much  I've  heard — " 

Wak:  "Bind  him,  slaves!  or  wait — 
a  duel,  a  duel!  Far  better  would  such 
independence  be  demolished!  My  pre- 
cious Autocracy,  take  heed  from  me — 
your  spouse!  If  this  ribald  youth  is 
allowed,  even  though  imprisoned,  upon 
our  territory,  who  knows  whose  mind 
he  may  not  poison  with  his  speech? 
Better  by  far  he  were  dead,  slain  by 
your  hand,  than  he  should  utter  one 
treacherous  word  aloud  within  our 
realm!  Would  you  see  discontent 
among  your  subjects?  Would  you  see 
one  stone  loose  of  your  carefully  builded 
structure?    No!    his  blood — his  blood!" 

Autocracy:  "So  shall  it  be — a  duel! 
What  say  you  stranger?" 

Democracy:  "I  am  ready." 

Tyranny:  "A  duel!" 


Ckuelty:  "A  duel!" 

Poverty:  "A  duel!" 

Wealth:  "A  duel!" 

Autocracy:  "Tyranny  and  Cruelty, 
two  swords!  Cruelty  give  you  one  to 
the  stranger.  And,  Tyranny,  bring  one 
to  me." 

The  duel  takes  place.  After  a  time 
Democracy,  spurred  by  the  sight  of  his 
love,  the  beautiful  Prosperity,  over- 
comes his  enemy,  Autocracy. 

War  who  occupied  the  dais  during  the 
struggle,  falls  fainting  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne. 

Wealth  and  Poverty  withdraw,  cower- 
ing to  the  right. 

Peace  and  Plenty  restore  Prosperity, 
who  has  been  almost  overcome,  and 
while  Democracy  kneels  to  present  his 
suit  to  her,  the  Children  of  All  Nations 
enter  romping  joyfully. 

One  of  the  Children:  "Hurrah! 
Here  are  our  dear  Peace  and  Plenty!" 

Another  or  the  Children:  "Pros- 
perity too!" 

One  OF  the  Children:  "And  here  is 
Democracy  who  spoke  with  us!" 

Another  OF  the  Children:  "Au- 
tocracy— he  is  dead!" 
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One  of  the  Children:  "AdiI  what 
will  happen  now?    What  shall  we  do?" 

Another:  "This  scarf  spread  over 
to  shut  out  the  s^ht!" 

ACT  III 
Scene — A  beautiful  countryside.  In 
dances  more  sprightly  than  before,  the 
sky,  mountains,  trees,  lake,  etc.,  take 
their  places.  Again  the  Children  of  All 
Nations  come  in  with  dance  and  joyful 
motion — a  few  in  solo  dances,  and  then 
the  rest  with  shout  and  song  bearing 
upon  a  low  chariot  a  maiden  who 
represents  Justice.  She  is  placed  upon 
a  pedestal  and  adorned  with  wreaths. 
Democracy  and  Prosperity,  Peace  and 
Plenty  are  in  the  midst  of  the  joyful 
scene.  During  the  song  a  sunset  Ught 
gives  the  scene  a  golden  hue. 


All  (in  the  form  of  a  round) : 
"Yo  ho,  yo  ho,  the  tyrant's  gone 

We  merry  make  and  free. 
Doth  Justice  reign,  and  all  above 

The  sky  sing  merrily. 

Yo  ho,  begone  Autocracy! 

We're  mourning  not  for  thee. 
We  hail  the  hero  of  our  fest 

With  song — with  soi^  and  glee. 

Yo  ho,  ho  ho.  Democracy, 
All  hail!  All  hail!  All  hail! 

For  blest  with  fair  Prosperity 
Our  Project  cannot  fail. 

Yo  ho,  yo  ho,  to  Justice  now! 

Our  all  we  give — and  take 
With  honor  may  our  hands  be  blest, 

As  song  and  fest  we  make." 
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THBBK    PRIEB   WINNERS    IN    LANDSCAPE    COMPOSITION     CONTEST    HOLD     AT    THE     UNIVXRBITT   OP 
NOBTH    DAKOTA,    UNDEB   TBB     DIRECTION     OP     ERWIN     O.     CHRI3TENBEN     AND     IDA 
THE  TBIPTTCH  PANEL  AT  THE  TOP  WAS  AWARDED  FIRST  PRIZE 
Thi  Srhnnl  Aria  Maaalint  AlptiabtUcon,  Jtfav  t9M 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere 

TEACHERS  EVERYWHERY  ARE  INVITED  TO  SEND  IN  ORIGINAL  IDEAS  AND  ALPHABETICON  MATERIAL. 

FOR    THIS    DEPARTMENT.       THE    EDITOR    IS    GLAD    TO    CONSIDER  ANYTHING  SUBMITTED  AND    WILL 

PUBLISH  IT  IF  POSSIBLE.      HELPS  FOR  THE  GRADE    TEACHERS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIRED 

AMATEUR  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

Rachel  Skinner 


TN  EVERY  school  there  are  always  some 
worth-while  problems  of  local  interest 
to  the  students  that  can  be  worked  up  to  ex- 
cellent advantage  as  group  projects.  A 
practical  plan  will  always  work  in  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of.  art. 

This  Spring,  my  Freshman  classes  worked 
out  a  most  interesting  scheme  for  improving 
the  grounds  around  the  two  buUdings  which 
are  adjacent  to  the  High  School  proper.  The 
buildings  at  present  house  the  Art  and  the 
Domestic  Science  Departments.  Like  many 
schools  throughout  the  country,  the  Madison 
High  School  is  suffering  from  lack  of  room, 
and  every  possible  means  of  increasing  class- 
room space  has  been  resorted  to.  Therefore, 
a  number  of  classes  are  obliged  to  meet 
outside  the  High  School  building. 

The  lawn  around  these  two  houses  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  High  School.  The  students 
had  cut  across  the  ground  so  much  that  deep 
paths  had  been  made.  The  houses  to  begin 
with  had  not  been  handsome,  and  a  setting 
of    this    sort    increased    their    unsightliness. 

My  classes  decided  that  they  ought  to 
do  something  to  improve  conditions.  They 
had  just  completed  diagrams  for  improving 
their  own  home  lots,  so  the  problem  of  beauti- 
fying the  school  grounds  was  a  fitting  one. 
One  of  my  classes  took  the  Sewing  House  for 
its  assignment,  and  the  other  class  the  Art 
House.  .This,  of  course,  immediately  started 
competition — ^just  the  stimulant  necessary 
for  good  vital  work.  The  students  worked 
out  the  first-floor  plans  of  each  house  to  get 
the  right  setting  and  proportion,  and  then 
carefully  blocked  out  the  amount  of  land 
around  each  house.  Each  student  worked 
out  his  own  ideas  for  improvements,  putting 
in  the  shrubs  that  he  thought  best  from  the 
standpoint  of  hardiness  and  rapidity  of 
growth.  The  designs  for  the  flower  beds  were 
unique  and  attractive.  In  these,  a  great  deal 
of   work  done  previously   in   the   course   in 


design  principles  was  admirably  applied. 
While  bold  and  attractive,  these  designs 
were  well  balanced  and  unified. 

We  submitted  the  plans  to  the  Principal. 
He  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  idea 
and  gave  us  permission  to  buy  three  dozen 
bushes,  and  a  number  of  packages  of  flower 
and  grass  seeds.  Since  each  student  had  a 
different  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
ground,  I  had  all  of  the  designs  drawn  on  the 
black  board  and  the  best  one  selected  by 
vote  from  the  standpoint  particularly  of 
placement  of  the  shrubs  and  of  the  practical 
designs  used  for  the  flower  beds.  After  a 
thorough  discussion,  one  design  or  scheme 
was  chosen  by  each  group.  This  was  changed 
a  little  by  the  addition  of  remarkably  good 
ideas  from  other  plans  so  that  the  final  scheme 
was  a  composite  of  the  best  parts  of  all  dia- 
grams. Naturally  all  of  the  students  were 
more  interested  for  this  reason.  When  the 
best  designs  had  been  chosen,  we  decided 
on  the  kinds  of  flowers  for  each  bed,  consider- 
ing the  height  of  the  flowers,  the  color  scheme, 
and  the  time  of  year  the  flowers  bloomed.  As 
far  as  possible  we  selected  flowers  that  would 
bloom  in  the  fall  so  that  they  might  be  used 
for  studies  and  bouquets  for  the  class-room. 
We  tried  to  cover  up  the  ugly  angles  around 
the  house  with  shrubs,  and  unsightly  spots, 
such  as  garbage  cans,  were  concealed  by 
hollyhocks. 

It  pleased  me  very  much  to  see  the  en- 
thusiasm which  every  boy  and  girl  showed  in 
this  project.  They  all  seemed  to  take  a 
personal  interest  and  pride  in  the  work.  One 
of  the  boys  who'  had  worked  for  a  local  floral 
company  for  two  summers  gave  a  demonsUa- 
tion  of  shrub  planting.  I  need  not  add  how 
proud  and  important  this  student  felt.  A 
number  of  students  brought  hollyhock  plants, 
daisy  plants  and  dahlia  bulbs  to  be  planted 
in  the  gardens.  Several  of  the  students  made 
'^ please"  signs  at  home  for  their  contributions. 
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All  of  the  boys  and  girls  became  self-ap- 
pointed guards  over  the  precious  lawns,  and 
no  high  school  student  dared  to  trespass. 
This  problem  carried  out  so  well  by  high 
school  students  could  be  advantageously 
worked  out  as  a  grade  school  project.  No 
matter  how  well  the  school  grounds  may  be 
laid  out  there  is  always  room  for  improvements. 
Even  though  the  school  children  take  little 


part  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  these 
improvements,  they  will  undoubtedly  care 
a  great  deal  more  for  the  building  and  grounds 
they  have  helped  to  make  beautiful.  Interest 
in  the  school  grounds  would  ultimately  be 
transferred  to  interest  in  home  lawns.  This 
would  make  for  better  citizenship — a  worthy 
aim  of  all  teachers. 


GARDEN  POTTERY— A  CRAFT  FOR  WOMEN 

JuuA  W.  Wolfe 


A  FEW  years  ago  when  outdoor  possi- 
'^^  bilities  dawned  upon  America  like  an 
inspiration,  and  all  the  world  was  garden- 
making,  the  demand  for  good  outdoor  art- 
objects  speedily  assumed  the  proportion  of 
a  craze.  This  garden  enthusiasm,  however, 
which  bore  evidence  of  a  short-lived  fancy, 
has  developed  into  rational  interest,  making 
a  place  for  garden  craft  and  architecture 
to  be  a  lasting  one. 

Importers  of  Italian  marbles,  old  garden 
urns,  fountains  and  statuary  who  have  hither- 
to been  able  to  meet  the  moderate  demands 
of  the  landscape-gardener  and  architect, 
are  now  fairly  besieged  by  the  formal  garden- 
maker.  The  problem  which  confronts  him 
today  is  a  demand  for  things  really  good  and 
artistic,  more  within  the  means  of  the  many 
than  of  the  few  who  formerly  cared  for  his 
imported  luxuries. 

In  spite  of  the  high  position  held  by  pottery 
among  the  arts  in  America  as  well  as  in  the 
Old  World  where  the  splendid  methods  of  the 
ancient  potters  are  being  adhered  to,  the 
making  of  artistic  garden  pots  and  garden 
requisites  has  been  one  of  the  neglected  fea- 
tures of  American  art-craft.  In  the  large 
terra-cotta  works  and  commercial  potteries, 
fairly  good  machine-made  reproductions  are 
found,  but  between  these  objects  and  those 
imported  at  enormous  expense,  there  is  much 
left  to  be  desired  and  little  to  be  had. 

The  growth  of  the  American  potter  has  been 
sure.  Within  the  last  few  years,  so  pro- 
nounced has  been  the  recognition  accorded 
him  that  he  no  longer  resorts  to  subterfuge 
or  seeks  to  disguise  his  workmanship,  for 
even  in  the  exclusive  European  exhibits  where 
but  the  best  are  to  be  found,  the  work  of  the 


American  craftsman  stands  on  its  own  merits 
and  compares  favorably  with  the  products 
of  European  art  centers. 

In  several  schools  there  are  courses  in 
pottery  and  here  thorough  instruction  is 
given  in  clay-working  with  special  attention 
to  the  making  of  artistic  pottery.  These  are 
well  patronized  extensively  by  women  who 
are  taught  diuring  the  first  course  of  study 
the  chemical  properties  of  clay  in  relation 
to  the  kiln,  and  the  technique  of  firing  and 
baking  pottery  after  it  has  been  modeled, 
obviating  waste  of  valuable  time  and  material 
in  useless  experimenting.  All  original  crafts- 
men are  more  or  less  experimenters.  It  is 
one  thing  to  experiment  ignorantly,  however, 
and  quite  another  to  do  so  when  fortified  with 
a  fund  of  scientific  information.  Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  results  and  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  in  the  potter's  art,  are 
the  outcome  of  careful  experiment.  Generally 
speaking,  the  experimental  tendency  is  more 
marked  in  women  than  it  is  in  their  men 
fellow-workers  which  tendency  has  strongly 
influenced  the  recent  discoveries  in  ceramics 
the  world  over. 

Several  years  ago,  following  the  advice  of 
George  de  Forest  Brush,  whose  teachings 
have  influenced  and  advanced  the  standard 
of  utility  in  art  perhaps  more  than  those  of 
any  other  living  American  artist,  the  "Brush 
Guild"  of  New  York,  composed  of  a  few 
young  women  sculptors  and  potters,  former 
pupils  of  Mr.  Brush,  was  founded  and  in- 
stalled in  a  downtown  studio.  Work  was 
begun  by  modelling  small  pieces  of  pottery 
adapted  more  or  less  to  the  every-day  needs 
of  the  household.  Every  piece  of  this  potter>' 
was   molded   by   hand,    and   by   an   original 
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method  evolved  by  the  Guild  a  dark,  rich 
color  was  obtained,  entirely  unlike  anything 
being  made  at  that  time,  and  which  strongly 
resembled  in  effect  the  low,  soft  tones  of 
Japanese  bronze.  Bowls  perfect  in  line,  rare 
old  candlesticks  of  classic  decoration,  lamps, 
and  ink-stands  were  some  of  the  objects 
made.  These  pieces  were  placed  in  an  ex- 
clusive art«hop  and  the  work  of  the  Guild 
was  immediately  recognized. 

The  concerted  work  of  these  young  women 
was  a  means  unto  an  end,  and  now  each 
member  is  established  in  an  individual  studio, 
working,  studying  and  traveling.  All  are 
successful  sculptors,  one  of  whom  cuts  her 
own  marble  and  hammers  and  pounds  her 
brasses  and  bronzes. 

Stamped  with  more  individuality  perhaps 
than  anything  yet  done  by  the  Guild,  is  the 
excellent  garden  pottery  made  by  one  young 
woman.  She  uses  the  primitive  methods  in 
modeling  that  were  employed  'by  the  Indians 
and  other  old  potters  before  the  use  of  the 
wheel  was  discovered.  Every  piece  of  work 
done  by  her  is  built  and  carved  by  hand. 


and  while  her  decoration  is  original,  she 
models  after  the  classic  lines  of  the  Old  World 
potters.  She  uses  for  her  out-door  pots,  white, 
buff,  and  red  terra-cotta,  glazed  and  softened 
by  the  sand-blast  to  a  dull  stone  effect.  Some 
of  her  glorious  pots  are  modeled  after  old 
Italian  well-heads,  and  are  like  transplanted 
glimpses  of  the  old  villa-garden.  In  some  of 
the  l^est  of  these  from  ten  to  thirteen 
hundred  pounds  of  clay  are  used.  She  sells 
these  pots  to  people  who  have  estates  around 
New  York  and  receives  a  very  good  price  for 
them.  When  these  pots  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  reproduction,  and  molds  have 
been  cast,  the  model  may  be  adapted  to 
stone  or  marble. 

This  young  woman  has  also  made  a  fountain 
upon  which  she  worked  at  intervals  for  eight 
months.  Water  jugs  and  old  Japanese  lanterns 
are  two  other  products  of  her  hands.  These 
she  finds  a  ready  sale  for. 

Garden  pottery  is  a  craft  for  women  that 
is  not  over-crowded  and  for  the  artistic 
woman  there  are  many  openings. 


A  SENSIBLE  MAILING  METHOD 


Suppose  you  wish  to  mail  some 
drawings  or  photographs  and  also  send 
a  letter  of  explanation.  Customarily 
you  say  "under  separate  cover/'  etc., 
the  letter  going  by  first  class  postage 
and  the  other  matter  trailing  along, 
arriving  hours  or  maybe  a  day  after- 
wards, and  probably  being  routed  to 
some  other  person  or  department.  The 
Post  OflBce  Department  permits  attach- 
ing the  two  pieces  together  as  is  shown 
in  the  diagram.  Each  calls  for  its 
customary  postage,  placed  in  the  usual 
right  hand  upper  comer.  The  letter, 
being  attached  to  the  package,  arrives 
at  the  same  time.  The  recipient 
knows  just  what  you  are  talking  about 
in  the  letter.  This  manner  of  sending 
mail  may  slow  down  deUvery  of  the 
letter  a  Uttle  but  it  is  apt  to  speed  up 


the  package,  and  at  any  rate  they 
arrive  together  which  is  highly  desirable. 
Contributors  to  The  School  Arts 
Magazine  are  particularly  requested 
to  follow  the  above  method.  It  will 
save  confusion  and  simplify  matters 
for  all  concerned.  The  Editor  will 
greatly  appreciate  the  observance  of 
this  plan. 
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Editorial  News  and  Comment 


THE  EDITOR  APOLOGIZES  to 
those  who  have  written  and  asked 
for  information  and  have  not  received 
at  this  date  any  answer.  The  fact  is 
that  so  many  questions  have  come  in 
and  so  many  are  so  beyond  the  Editor 
that  he  has  not  caught  up  with  them. 
When  someone  wants  to  know  which 
high  school  is  doing  the  best  art  work 
in  the  United  States,  or  whether  or  not 
there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
Chinese  first  developed  the  Latin  al- 
phabet, the  Editor  can  only  throw  up 
his  hands  and  call  for  help! 

Now  the  Editor  is  willing  to  answer 
all  questions  that  he  can,  but  as  ques- 
tions from  subscribers  are  coming  in  so 
rapidly  he  is  considering  establishing  a 
department  of  information  which  will 
require  an  endowment  fund.  It  has 
been  determined  by  some  one  statis- 
tically inclined  that  it  costs  the  usual 
business  house  at  least  fifty  cents  per 
letter  written  in  answer  to  inquiries. 
This  includes  material,  the  time  of 
stenographer,  the  time  of  the  executive, 
filing  clerks,  and  overhead  expense. 
Therefore,  if  all  questions  are  not 
answered  the  sender  will  understand 
that  the  endowment  fund  for  the 
department  of  information  has  not 
materialized;  or  that  some  question 
received  has  temporarily  incapacitated 
the  Editor  and  he  has  sojourned  to  the 
Stanford  hills  for  communion  with  the 
trees. 

AN  IMPORTANT  QUESTION  of- 
ten asked  is,  **  Which  Correspondence 
Art  School  do  you  recommend?    Is  such 


and  such  school  a  good  school?"  Frank- 
ly, I  do  not  recommend  any  corres- 
pondence school  if  I  can  help  it.  I 
am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  class 
work  for  art  education.  It  permits 
every  student  to  see  diversified  methods 
of  solving  the  same  class  problem. 
Numbers  working  together  develop 
enthusiasm  and  competition,  creating 
progress.  If  some  student  has  diffi- 
culties with  his  design,  he  can  nearly 
always  see  how  some  student  neighbor 
has  solved  it,  and  there  is  no  private 
teacher  instruction  or  correspondence- 
long-distance-instruction  that  can  any- 
where equal  class  work. 

If  you  can*t  attend  a  school,  the 
next  only  way  is  to  secure  correspon- 
dence instruction,  and  it  is  very  hard  to 
know  first-hand  with  whom  you  are 
dealing.  Wrong  impressions  are  easily 
created  by  smoothly  phrased  state- 
ments and  cleverly  arranged  illustra- 
tions. I  know  of  one  firm  which  shows 
a  group  of  buildings  on  a  prominent  lake 
front  of  one  of  our  large  cities  with  the 
wording,  **Our  Location,"  when  they 
actually  occupy  a  meagerly  equipped, 
small  three  room  suite  in  the  dingy  rear 
of  a  small  office  building.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  schools  advertising  home 
courses  wouldn't  bear  a  Postal  De- 
partment investigation.  Their  strong- 
est appeals  consist  of  telUng  how  many 
thousands  of  dollars  Maxfield  Parrish 
and  others  make,  but  the  names  they 
use  never  made  use  of  correspondence 
schools.  When  considering  a  corres- 
pondence school,  ask  them  to  send  you 
the  names  of  those  who  have  received 
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their  trainings  and  have  completed  theh* 
course,  and  then  write  to  the  parties 
for  confirmation.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised how  few  ever  continue  the  courses 
and  that  is  enough  said.  There  are  a 
few  good  reliable  schools  with  correspon- 
dence courses.  Their  promises  are  not 
so  flamboyant  and  rosy,  but  they  are 
the  ones  that  will  respond  in  the  best 
possible  way  to  giving  an  art  training  by 
mail  where  the  student  cannot  come 
personally  to  the  school. 

BOOK  HELPS  are  very  necessary 
to  complete  the  equipment  of  any 
practical  Art  Department.  The  plan 
developed  by  Leon  Winslow  for  the 
state  of  New  York  may  well  be  adapted 
by  other  sections.  His  announcement 
for  this  Shop  Library  is  given  and  is 
valuable  reference  for  any  art  teacher. 

The  Shop  Library 

''Teachers  desirous  of  introducing 
additional  subject  matter  in  connection 
with  shop  practice  are  sometimes  handi- 
capped because  of  a  lack  of  suitable 
reference  material.  A  traveling  library 
has  therefore  been  prepared  to  meet  this 
need  for  books.  Instructors  or  super- 
visors desirous  to  procure  this  library 
should  address  the  Library  Extension 
Division.  They  should  ask  for  Hand- 
book 8. 

Traveling  Ubraries  are  small  collec- 
tions of  books  which  are  sent  by  the 
Library  Extension  Division  to  any  place 
in  New  York  State,  preference  being 
given  to  localities  where  it  is  difficult 
to  provide  good  books  for  free  circula- 
tion. Bookcases,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
supplied,  are  sent  with  the  Ubraries 
when  needed. 

The  custodian  of  a  traveling  library, 


indeed  of  any  library,  should  have 
sympathy,  enthusiasm,  and  a  real 
interest  in  seeing  that  every  teacher  in 
the  community  gets  the  books  adapted 
to  his  needs. 

Twenty-five  volumes  or  less  will  be 
sent  to  a  school  without  expense;  for 
each  additional  twenty-five  books,  a  fee 
of  fifty  cents  will  be  charged,  and  the 
books  may  be  renewed  for  a  Uke  sum. 
(Schools  may  retain  the  books  for  one 
school  year.)  The  State  pays  the  trans- 
portation charges.  Applications  should 
be  signed,  in  the  case  of  village  or  city 
school  systems,  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools;  union  schools  and  academies, 
by  the  principal;  of  district  schools,  by 
the  presiding  trustee.  In  applying,  the 
name  of  the  town  and  the  number  of 
the  district  in  which  the  school  is 
situated  should  be  given. 

A  GOOD  ADVANCE.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  city  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  has  adopted  a  salary  schedule 
which  should  attract  strong  teachers 
who  are  interested  in  advancement  in 
their  profession. 

The  schedule,  which  is  divided  into 
four  classes  based  upon  training,  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  increase  in  salary 
within  each  class.  Teachers  in  class  one 
receive  annual  increases  of  $110  for  a 
period  of  seven  years.  Those  in  class 
two,  $120  for  a  period  of  eight  years, 
those  in  class  three,  $130  for  nine  years, 
and  those  in  class  four  receive  increases 
of  $140  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  when 
the  maximum  is  reached.  This  sched- 
ule applies  to  elementary  as  well  as 
to  high  school  teachers. 

All  teachers  entering  the  Des  Moines 
schools  must  have  had  two  years  of 
approved,    regular   full    time   teaching 
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experience  in  schools  maintaining  at 
least  a  nine  month  school  year. 

The  minimum  salary  paid  to  teachers 
in  class  one  is  $1,200  and  the  maximum 
paid  to  those  in  class  four  is  $3,000, 
per  year. 

A  splendid  feature  of  the  schedule  is 
that  which  enables  a  teacher,  upon 
completion  of  the  required  amount  of 
work,  to  enter  an  advanced  class  upon 
the  same  step  to  which  he  is  entitled 
by  right  of  time  service  in  the  class 
from  which  he  passes. 

EVERY  ART  TEACHER  SHOULD 
TRAVEL  to  know  something  of  the  arts 
of  other  lands  first-hand.  The  early 
artist  craftsmen  journeyed  from  city  to 
city  to  increase  their  knowledge  by 
seeing  what  and  how  others  worked. 
They  then  were  termed  "journeymen," 
having  completed  a  necessary  part  of 
their  training.  To  those  who  are  to  be 
"joiUTieymen-in-art,"  and  contemplate 
visiting  the  old  world  and  its  art  treas- 
ures, I  know  of  no  better  way  than  to 
travel  with  the  Intercollegiate  Tours  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Albert  E.  Bail- 
ey is  Educational  Manager,  and  has 
conducted  these  tours  with  the  greatest 
of  satisfaction  for  a  niunber  of  years. 
The  itineraries  given  in  their  booklet 
place  at  the  choice  of  the  prospective 
traveler  a  nimiber  of  varied  routes 
which,  combined  with  the  efficient  busi- 
ness management  of  Reeve  Chipman, 
assures  the  traveler  those  comforts 
not  securable  by  the  single  traveler. 
Then  there  is  nothing  like  traveling 
with  a  group  whose  interest  is  mainly 
in  art  and  related  subjects.  When 
I  go  I  shall  certainly  go  with  the  Inter- 
coU^ate  Tours  because  it  is  planned 
right. 


AN  AMERICAN  ART  SCHOOL  IN 
PARIS  is  a  fact  by  the  establishment 
of  a  branch  by  the  New  York  School  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Art,  of  which  Frank 
Alvah  Parsons  is  president  and  Caroline 
F.  Lauterman  is  Secretary-Treasurer. 
The  school  is  located  at  9  Place  des 
Vosges,  Pans,  and  is  a  fine  connecting 
school  with  the  well-known  school  in 
New  York.  It  enables  those  advanced 
students  m  design,  costume  or  interior 
decoration,  to  continue  their  subjects 
under  progressive  teachers  and  in  a 
related  form  to  their  previously  ac- 
quired studies.  The  plan  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  we  wish  it  every 
success. 

THE  SCHOOL  ART  LEAGUE  of 
New  York  City  is  established  to  aid 
in  the  conservation  of  talent,  that  the 
children  of  to-day  may  be  prepared  for 
the  constructive  work  of  to-morrow. 
A  very  worthy  aim  and  cause  and  it  is 
notable  that  over  20,000  children  and 
teachers  were  helped  during  1920-1921 
by  the  School  Art  League.  Miss 
Florence  N.  Levy  is  Secretary;  and 
teachers  and  those  interested  in  the 
League  will  do  well  to  commimicate 
with  her. 

In  a  recent  competition  the  Hi^ 
School  students  acted  as  art  critics. 

Those  who  aver  that  the  teaching  of 
art  in  the  public  schools  is  an  education- 
al frill,  fail  to  realize  the  great  number 
of  young  people  who  are  being  educated, 
through  our  high  schools,  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  our  own  artists 
and  craftsmen.  Proof  of  this  is  found 
in  the  little  essa3rs  quoted  below  which 
were  recently  submitted  in  a  competi- 
tion organized  by  the  New  York  Water 
Color  Club,  and  the  American  Water 
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Color  Society.  These  associations,  call- 
ing in  the  co-operation  of  the  School 
Art  League,  secured  from  the  high 
school  students  of  the  city  a  number  of 
brief  essays  on  the  recent  exhibition  of 
water  colors  shown  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Building. 

The  students  were  asked  to  visit  the 
exhibition  and  write  a  300  word  story 
of  the  picture  that  pleased  them  most. 
Naturally  the  choice  of  pictures  varied 
widely,  the  girls  praising  the  more 
spiritual  and  poetic  aspects  of  nature, 
the  boys  the  more  breezy  and  robust 
compositions.  The  First  Prize  was 
awarded  to  Frances  Kantz  of  Washing- 
ton Irving  High  School;  the  Second  to 
Edna  Svec,  a  student  at  Julia  Richman 
High  School;  and  three  Honorable 
Mentions  were  also  awarded  to  the 
compositions  closely  approaching  the 
leaders.  The  members  of  the  School 
Art  League's  conmiittee  who  read  the 
compositions  were  amazed  by  the 
simple  and  direct  statements  in  which 
the  writers  gave  the  reasons  that  moved 
them  to  their  choice.  Several  of  the 
compositions  follow,  that  show  the 
critical  insight  displayed  by  these 
young  connoisseurs. 

The  competition  as  a  whole  is  of 
peculiar  interest  because  it  represents  a 
carefully  planned  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  societies  that  participated  to  co- 
operate with  the  Art  Department  of 
the  City  High  Schools  in  the  continued 
effort  that  the  department  is  making  to 
train  our  young  citizens  to  higher 
standards  of  taste. 

First  Prize  to  Frances  Kantz 
"The  Summit" 

Of  all  the  pictures  shown  at  the  water- 


color  exhibition,  the  one  which  pleased 
me  most  was  "The  Smnmit,"  by  Anna 
Richards  Brewster. 

The  picture  shows  a  youth  standing 
on  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  Above 
him,  the  sky  is  fair  and  blue  with  a 
little  mist  of  white.  Below  are  the 
sheer  sides  of  the  almost  perpendicular 
rock,  and  at  the  bottom  hiunan  figures 
siuTounded  by  flames. 

The  effect  is  very  idealistic.  The  line 
and  color  are  delicate,  and  carry  out 
the  idea  of  fancifulness.  The  tints  are 
mostly  pink  and  blue.  The  tracery  of 
the  Unes  through  the  sky,  though  fine, 
is  firm,  and  although  the  youth  is  dim 
in  figure,  we  feel  the  strength  of  his 
Uthe  young  body. 

The  technique  is  very  pleasing,  and 
though  it  was  that  which  first  attracted 
me,  the  thing  which  pleased  me  most 
was  the  fact  that  the  picture  is  so  well 
worked  out  that  every  detail  helps  one 
to  understand  the  story  it  tells. 

It  meant  to  me  the  ever-present 
struggle  for  supremacy,  an  ugly  fact  of 
life,  but  made  beautiful  in  the  picture. 

The  youth,  who  represents  the  suc- 
cessful minority,  has  gained  the  siunmit 
and  the  prize.  The  group  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  bluff  are  those  who  desire  his 
position.  Some,  goaded  by  the  flames 
of  ambition,  try  to  scale  the  pinnacle 
to  wrest  the  prize  from  him,  while  others 
wait,  watching  him,  conserving  their 
strength  and  hoping  that  they  may  be 
the  fortunate  ones  when  he,  now  vic- 
torious, grown  weary,  or  perchance 
dazzled  by  the  Ught  of  his  own  success, 
shall  let  the  prize  slip  from  his  grasp 
and  fall. 

Other  prizes  were  awarded  to  Edna 
Svec,  Goldye  Morris,  and  Ferda  Flink. 
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List  of  Books  for  a  Shop  Library 

As  Recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  New  York 

EDUCATIONAL 

AUTHORS  SUBJECTS  PUBUSHER8 

Allen,  Charles,  R.  The  Instructor,  the  Man  and  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

the  Job 
Briggs,  T.  H.  Junior  High  School  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston 

Koos,  L.  V.  The  Junior  High  School  Harcourt,  Brace  A  Co.,  Boston 

Russell,  James  E.  and  Bonser,  Industrial  Education  Teachers    College,       Columbia 

Frederic  G.  Univ.,  Bureau  of  Pub.,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL 

Bloomfield,  Meyer  Reading  in  Vocational  Guid-  The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ance  Movement 

DRAFTING 

French,  T.  E.  A  Manual  of  Engineering  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

Bennett,  C.  A.  Problems  in  Mechanical  Draw-  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria 

ing 
Berge  and  Kronquist,  E.  F,         Mechanical  Drawins  Problems  Th6  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria 
Federal  Board  tor  Vocational  Unit  Courses  I,  II,  III  and  IV  Rehabilitation        Monographs, 
Education  Drafting  Washington,  D.  C. 

WOODWORKING 

Griffith,  Ira  S.  Woodwork   for   Secondary        The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria 

Schools 
Noyes,  William  The  Woodworker's  Library        The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria 

Park,  Joseph  C.  Educational  Woodworking  for  The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Home  and  School 

ELECTRICAL  WORK 

Adams,  J.  H.  Harper's  Electricity  Book  for  Harper  &  Brothers,  N.  Y. 

Boys 
Jackson,  D.  C,  Jackson,  J.  P.,  Electricity  and  Magnetism  and  The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 
and  Black,  N.  H.  Applications 

INDUSTRIAL  ART 

Batchelder,  E.  A.  Design  in  Theory  and  Practice  The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Norton,  D.  M.  Freehand      Perspective      and  Baker  &  Taylor,  N.  Y. 

Sketching 
Lemos,  P.  J.  Applied  Art  Pacific    Press    Publishing   Co., 

Mountain  View,  Cal. 
Vamum  Industrial  Arts  Design  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 

McGowan,  E.  B.  and  Waite,  Textiles  and  Clothing  The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

C.  A. 
Woolman,  M.  S.  Clothing  Choice  and  Cost  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Phil. 

Izor  Costimie    Design    and    Home  Atkinson,    Mentzer    and    Co., 

Planning  Chicago 
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AUTHORS 


GENERAL 

SUBJECTS 


PUBLISHERS 


Jeauj  Arthur 


The    Worker    and    the    State  The  Century  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Gowin,  B.B.  and  Wheatley,  W.  A. 

Hollingsworth.  H.  L.  Vocational  Psychology 

Rodgers,  R.  H.  and  others  Trade  Foundations 

Toothaker,  C.  R.  Commercial  Raw  Materials 

Vamum  Industrial  Arts 

Winslow,  L.  L.  Elementary  Industrial  Arts 


Ginn  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Guy  M.  Jones,  Indianapolis 

Ginn  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING 

Cleland,  T.  M.  A  Grammar  of  Color  The  Strathmore  Paper  Co. 

Henry,  F.  S.  Printing  for  School  and  Shop  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  N.  Y. 

Polk,  R.  W.  Vocational  Printing  Guy  M.  Jones  Co.,  Indianapolis 

United  Typothetae  of  America    Typographic  Library  United   Tyj)othetae   of   Amer., 

Chicago 

CONCRETE 


Campbell  and  Bayer 
Davison,  R.  C. 
Lewis,  M.  H.,  P.  C. 


Practical  Concrete  Work  for  The  Prang  Co.,  Chicago 
the  School  and  Home 

Concrete  Pottery  and  Garden  Munn  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Furniture 

Popular    Handbook    for    Ce-  The  Norman  W.  Henley  Pub- 
mental  lishing  Co. 

METAL  WORKING 

Broemeal,  L.  and  Laugherty,  J.  Sheet  Metal  Worker's  Manual  Frederick    A.    Drake    &    Co  . 

S.  Chicago 

Kamp,  W.  J.  Machine  Shop  Practice  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  N.  Y. 

Ritchey,  J.  and  Monroe,  W.  W.  Pattern  Makmg  American     Technical     Society, 

Chicago 
Trew,  M.  S.  and  Bird,  M.  A.       Sheet  Metal  Work  Verne   A.    Bird,    13   Elisabeth 

St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Turner,  F.  W.  and  Town,  D.  G.  Pattern  Making  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  N.  Y. 


War  Department 
Smedley,  E. 


Brown 

Quinn,  M.  J. 

Sabin,  A.  H. 

Sell,  H.  B.  and  Sell,  M.  A. 


BAKING 
Manual  for  Bakers 

Institution  Recipes 


Gov't  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Emma  Smedley,  6  East  Front 
St.,  Medina 


PAINTING  AND  DECORATING 

House  Decorations  and  Paint-  Harper  &  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

ing 
Planning  and  Furnishing  the  Harper  &  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

Home 
House  Painting  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  N.  Y. 

Good  Taste  in  Home  Furnish-  John  Lane  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ing 


Decker,  W.  F. 
Wright,  J.  C. 


AUTOMOBILE  MECHANICS 

Story  of  the  Engine 
Automotive  Repair 


Charles  Scribner  Sons,  N.  Y. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  N.  Y. 


BRICK  WORK 


Howe,  M.  A.  Masonry 

Philips,  E.  A.  and  Byrne,  A.  T.  Masonry  Construction 


Scrimshaw,  S. 


John  Wiley  &  Sons,  N.  Y. 
American    School    Correspond- 
ence, Chicago 

Bricklaying  in  Modem  Prac-  The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 
tice 
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Dolls  and  the  Poster  Project 

HELEN  F.  KINSEY  AND  FRANCES  LEUSCH 


THE  human  figure  has  always  been 
of  supreme  mterest  to  the  race  from 
earliest  times  as  witness  the  drawings  of 
cave  men  and  other  primitive  peoples. 
In  like  manner  it  is  of  more  interest 
to  children  than  anything  else  because 
it  expresses  their  ideas  and  activities. 
This  desire  to  draw  the  figure  is  not  due 
to  its  form,  but  rather  to  the  action 
which  expresses  the  idea  to  be  conveyed 
to  others. 

The  great  demand  for  posters  during 
the  war  has  left  a  definite  impression  on 
the  type  of  work  carried  out  in  the  class- 
room. Requests  from  all  sides  for 
advertising  material  make  the  project 
very  evident  to  the  art  teacher.  Why 
not  utilize  the  natural  interest  of  the 
children  in  the  figure  in  canying  out  this 
project? 

The  problem  then  is  how  to  obtain 
models  capable  of  holding  that  action 
sufficiently  long  to  secure  a  correct 
sketch.  Obviously  this  is  impossible 
when  children  themselves  attempt  to 
pose. 

A  collection  of  steel  jointed,  wooden 
dolls  (made  by  A.  Schoenhut  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.)  which  may  be  posed 
in  action — attitudes  illustrating  the 
various  school  activities — ^always  bring 
interested  comment  from  students, 
teachers — yes,  men  and  women — and 


even  the  watchful  janitor.  When  the 
stilted  front  view  is  so  common  and  the 
back  view  of  the  posed  figure  positively 
uninteresting,  why  not  use  these  dolls 
which  can  be  set  up  in  many  ways,  ex- 
pressing even  violent  action,  and  fixed 
to  last  indefinitely?  Attached  is  a  list  of 
poses  we  have  tried  at  various  times. 

The  accompanying  pictures  show  how 
the  dolls  can  be  used  to  add  interest 
through  action.  Great  care  as  to 
balance  is  very  necessary  in  the  standing 
poses.  A  metal  base  with  an  upright 
post  comes  with  each  doll.  This  post 
inserted  into  the  hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  sole  of  the  shoe  holds  the  foot  in  an 
ordinary  standing  position.  When  in- 
serted into  the  forward  hole,  it  raises  ihe 
foot  on  its  toe.  The  law  of  gravity  must 
now  be  remembered.  Distribute  the 
weight  equally  around  a  vertical  line 
passing  through  the  supporting  foot  in 
order  to  secure  a  balance,  e.  g.,  as  in 
dancing  or  running  on  one  foot.  This 
line  will  not  pass  through  the  centre  of 
the  body  when  accessories  are  added, 
e.  g.,  bass  drum  throws  the  body  back- 
ward, pushing  a  cart  sends  it  forward, 
carrying  a  watering  can  in  one  hand 
bends  the  body  in  the  opposite  direction. 
To  hold  flag,  bucket,  or  watering  can, 
etc.,  fasten  the  object  to  the  hand  by 
means  of  a  small  rubber  band.    Some 
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accessories   may   be   pinned   to   these 
bands,  e.  g.,  dress  of  dancing  doll. 

Naturally  initial  interest  in  the  pro- 
ject alone  will  not  bring  a  successful 
result.  This  model  comes  late  in  a 
series  with  the  making  of  a  figure  poster 
in  view.  One  successful  series  con- 
sisted of: 

1.  Typical  proportion  of  parts  and 
action  in  straight  line  skeleton  figures. 

2.  Lessons  on  anatomy  and  drawing 
of  various  views  of  head,  hand  and  foot. 

3.  Followed  by  complete  figure  from 
doll  or  pose. 

The  lesson  on  the  figure  teaches  steps 
in  the  following  order: 

1.  Use  of  vertical  line  through  the 
supporting  foot  when  the  figure  is 
standing  to  secure  a  balance  of  weight. 

2.  Sketch  waist  Une  or  elbow. 

3.  Sketch  chin  (relating  height  of 
head  to  height  of  body). 

4.  Sketch  knees,  skirt,  or  trousers  in 
same  fashion. 


5.  Sketch  widths  (comparing  each 
with  its  own  height). 

6.  Block  in  from  head  down. 
When  apphed  to  poster  drawing,  the 

composition  is  planned  first  on  thin 
practice  paper.  Divide  the  area  filled 
by  the  design  into  related  spaces  for 
lettering  and  illustration.  The  letter- 
ing, being  most  important,  must  be 
prominently  placed.  Consider  balance 
in  planning  these  masses.  Posters  by 
professional  artists,  as  well  as  by  stu- 
dents, should  illustrate  the  points 
taught.  Draw  the  figure  large  enough, 
when  possible,  to  touch  three  edges  of 
the  space  used,  thus  making  it  dominate 
the  illustration.  Gaze  movement 
should  generally  be  directed  within  the 
composition.  After  the  figure  is  com- 
pleted, add  a  few  simple  accessories  to 
balance  it  and  to  emphasize  the  central 
idea. 

Then  draw  the  lettering  of  suflScient 
size  and  simplicity  to  be  seen  at  a 
considerable  distance.  Legibility  is  of 
utmost  importance.  Choose  only  ab- 
solutely essential  words.  Articles,  prep- 
ositions, and  conjunctions  may  often  be 
omitted.  After  planning  the  shape  of 
the  whole  mass  of  lettering,  arrange  the 
words  in  rows,  larger  or  smaller,  accord- 
ing to  unportance.  Use  small  spaces 
between  Unes  related  in  idea  to  preserve 
imity  of  mass  as  well  as  in  the  thought 
expressed.  Open  spaces  between  words 
of  the  same  Une  will  make  for  ease  in 
reading  at  a  glance.  Letters  within  a 
word  should  be  compactly  arranged, 
each  word  thus  becoming  a  unit.  Ex- 
tended lettering  is  more  legible  than 
condensed. 

Now  turn  this  practice  sheet  into 
tracing  paper  by  covering  the  back  with 
soft  pencil  for  use  on  light  papers,  or 
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TWO  or  THE  POSTERS  PRODUCED 

with  white  or  light  colored  wax  crayon 
when  dark  paper  has  been  chosen. 
Adjust  this  sheet  accurately,  face  up, 


and  hold  firmly  in  place  with  paper  clips. 
Transfer  the  drawit^  to  the  good  paper 
with  a  hard,  sharp  pencil. 

After  the  tracing  has  been  completed, 
the  poster  may  be  finished  in  a  variety 
of  ways;  in  outline,  silhouette,  ink  and 
Chinese  white,  or  fiat  tones  of  opaque 
water  color,  pure  wash,  or  tempers. 
Striking  contrast  of  values  and  brilUaQcy 
of  color  scheme  will  add  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  advertisement.  Novelty  of 
idea  and  color  are  necessary  to  catch  the 
attention  of  the  passerby  and  tempt  him 
to  pause  and  read  further. 

When  poster  problems  are  tai^bt  in  a 
series  of  easy,  l<^cal  steps,  young 
artists  often  surprise  themselves  in  the 
finished  results. 


SUBJECT 
School 
AcnvmEB 


POSE 
Batsman 
Football  Flayer 
Rugby 
Singer  {with  sheet  music) 

Child  playiDg  with  toy  animals 

Boy  digging 

Boy  with  shovel  and  watering  ci 


SUGGESTED  SLOGAN 
Basdtall  Come  Out 
Join  the  Team 
Practice  Today 
Rehearsal  Today  or  Join  the  dee 

aub 
Dancing    in    the    Gynmaaium    or 

Senior  Dance 
Mother's  Meeting 
Grow  Com  and  Beans 
School  Gardens 


Good  Enqubh  Boy  witbbassdrum  ("GoodEnglisb" 

lettered  on  it) 
Boy  with  transparency  ("Good 

English"  lettered  on  it) 
Clerk  at  Desk 

Business  girl  at  toy  typewriter 
Reader  at  table  piled  with  books 
Doll  with  dictionary 
Boy  pointing  to  clock 


Girl  sweeping  papers  into  bonfire 
Boy  marching  with  flag 


Join  the  Procession 

Join  the  Procession 

Good  Engli^  Leads  to  Success 

Better  English,  Better  Buainest 

Read  More  Good  Books 

Use  It  Often 

Use  Good  English  Now.    Time  to 

Use  Good  English 
Away  with  Slang 
One  Flag,  One  Nation,  One 

Language — En^ish 
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DOLLS  AND  THE  POSTER  PROJECT 


SUBJECT 
Health  C. 


POSE 
Gill  cooking 
Rolling  hoop 
Boy  pointing  to  clock 
Boy  pushing  mQk  ctirt 
Boy  drinking  milk 


SUGGESTED  SLOGAN 
Eat  More  Bread 
Play  OutdooiB 
Early  to  Bed,  Early  to  Rise 
More  Milk  for  Little  Polks 
Drink  More  MQk 


M  iscEixANEotre 


Doll  lighting  lant«rn 

Newsboy 

Skating 

Tennis 

Jumping  Rope 
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Thi  School  Aril  JUwonnt  Alphabilic 
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PROJECT  METHOD  IN  TEACHING  DRAWING 


Project  Method  in  Teaching  Drawing 


MARJORIE  WILLSIE 


PROJECT  is  defined  in  many  differ- 
ent ways  by  diflferent  authorities 
but  all  agree  that  it  is  the  gradual 
development  or  unfolding  of  a  definite 
plan.  It  is  a  word  used  in  educational 
circles  and  in  civic  enterprises,  yet  one 
rarely  hears  it  applied  to  domestic 
undertakings.  The  newspaper  head- 
lines read,  "Project  for  New  Bridge 
being  Discussed,"  "Waterway  Project 
Starts  Operations,"  etc.,  but  we  never 
hear  of  the  house-cleaning  project,  or 
the  project  to  develop  the  family's 
wardrobe  though  these  are  all  projects 
which  are  definitely  planned  and  de- 
veloped and  require  as  much  knowledge 
as  the  development  of  a  geography  pro- 
ject. 

In  early  days,  home  projects,  though 
not  called  projects  then,  were  the  usual 
instead  of  the  unusual  thing.  Shearing 
the  sheep,  combing  the  wool,  spinning 
and  weaving  was  one  home  project. 
Pioneers  helped  the  newcomers  to  build 
their  new  home.  Was  that  not  a 
project?  Now  we  would  call  it  Indus- 
trial Handwork,  for  each  industrial 
process  is  practically  developed  and 
thoroughly  understood,  and  it  is  studied 
in  the  schoolroom  instead  of  in  the 
home. 

The  project  is  the  means  whereby  the 
child  is  interested  in  something  outside 
of  his  own  experience.  It  may  proceed 
along  several  pathways  but  until  there 
is  a  real  motivation,  or  need  for  the  child 
to  know  certain  things,  he  will  not  be 
vitally  interested.     A  class  problem  or 


a  group  problem,  or  one  in  which  per- 
haps the  whole  school  is  interested  which 
furnishes  a  chance  for  the  child's  energy, 
imagination  and  ingenuity  to  have  full 
sway  is  of  inmiense  value.  Anything 
that  will  make  the  child  do  some  real 
initial  thinking  is  going  to  educate  him. 

Drawing,  and  under  the  study  Draw- 
ing we  include  all  of  the  branches 
growing  out  from  it,  freehand  drawing, 
color  theory,  design,  composition,  let- 
tering, paper  cutting,  and  pasting,  and 
all  sorts  of  handwork,  seems  to  be 
especially  suitable  to  the  development  of 
projects.  Through  all  these  medimns 
the  child  is  enlarging  his  knowledge  and 
experience  of  things  about  him  that  had 
perhaps  been  heretofore  xmobserved. 
His  taste  and  judgment  are  being 
developed  and  his  standards  are  being 
raised. 

In  the  kindergarten  in  our  school,  a 
project  was  worked  out  that  brought 
into  use  all  the  child's  background  of 
experience.  A  village  of  blocks  was 
made.  Telephone  poles,  street  lamps, 
sidewalks  were  made  to  make  it  a  "real 
village."  Fire  wagons,  automobiles, 
and  dolls  were  brought  from  home  by 
the  children  to  give  it  the  activity  and 
life  that  they  realized  it  must  possess. 

The  sixth  grade  worked  out  an  in- 
teresting project.  The  room  was 
writing  an  original  play  on  "  Natiu'aliza- 
tion,"  which  was  to  be  presented  on 
the  last  day  of  school.  The  art  teacher 
helped  the  advertising  of  this  play. 
Printing  was  studied,  lettering  charts 
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were  made  and  the  children  enjoyed 
them  for  they  miderstood  the  need  of 
making  good  letters.  If  their  letters 
were  not  good,  their  posters  would  not 
be  posted.  Posters  of  all  sorts  were 
studied  and  analyzed  in  order  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  good,  clear,  block 
letters,  well  spaced,  of  good  size  and  of 
contrasting  value  were  essential  in 
making  good,  well-balanced,  easy  to 
read  posters.  The  posters  were  en- 
thusiastically worked  out  by  all  the 
pupils  and  some  original  ide^is  were 
thought  out.  They  were  judged  by  the 
class,  and  the  best  posters  were  posted 
in  the  halls.  This  phase  of  the  project 
stimulated  the  child's  interest  and 
enthusiasm  and  helped  him  formulate 
more  definite  ideas  on  some  other  phases 
of  the  plan. 

Another  project  that  was  worked  out 
in  the  Interior  Decorating  class  and 
which  proved  to  be  valuable  from  many 
standpoints  was  a  Rest  Room  for  the 
girls  in  the  school.  It  was  designed, 
decorated,  and  made  by  the  class.  Our 
school  had  never  had  a  Girl's  Rest  Room 
so  in  the  Fall  a  big  Carnival  was  given 
and  a  good  sum  of  money  was  cleared. 

Two  Interior  Decoration  classes  de- 
signed and  executed  these  designs  into  a 
cozy,  comfortable  room.  They  started 
with  a  cheerless,  barren  room  in  the 
basement,  which  had  a  soft  gray,  rough 
wall,  cement  floor,  heating  pipes  swung 
from  the  ceiling  on  three  sides  of  the 
room,  and  with  eight  windows,  on  the 
south  and  west,  above  a  pine  wain- 
scoting allowing  a  splendid  lot  of  Ught 
to;  shine  in,  and  also  permitting  cool 
colors,  which  are  most  restful. 

First  the  girls  studied  theory  of  color, 
working  for  good  color  combinations. 
Then  they  planned   the  wall  spaces. 


They  decided  to  leave  the  plaster  as  it 
was,  and  add  height  to  the  walls  by 
panels  which  were  to  be  stencilled  on  in 
soft  colors.  Designs  were  made  for  the 
panels,  and  the  best,  after  much  dis- 
cussion and  elimination  of  designs,  were 
selected  and  used.  The  colors  used 
were  soft  blue,  rose,  dull  green,  yellow 
and  brown,  blue  and  rose  being  the 
color  scheme  most  dominant.  The  girls 
mixed  the  calcimine,  made  the  stencils, 
marked  off  the  spaces  on  the  walls,  and 
did  the  stencilling. 

The  next  problem  was  to  plan  cur- 
tains and  draperies.  The  girls  got 
samples  of  different  materials,  scrims, 
nets,  and  finally  chose  an  unbleached 
muslin  because  of  its  good  weave, 
durability  and  moderate  price  for  the 
draperies,  and  scrim  of  a  light  ecru  for 
the  curtains.  The  draperies  were  to  be 
block-printed.  The  classes  then  made 
designs  for  the  blocks,  and  the  best 
design  was  chosen  from  both  classes. 
The  muslin  was  blocked  entirely  by 
hand.  It  was  a  tedious  process  but  was 
worth  all  the  time  and  trouble  it  took  to  . 
make  them  for  they  were  lovely  when 
completed. 

Screen  frames  were  made  in  the 
Manual  Training  Department.  These 
were  covered  with  dark  blue  denim  and 
were  stencilled  with  the  same  design 
used  on  the  wall  panels. 

Electric  Ught  shades  made  of  rose 
mull  in  the  shape  of  Uttle  bags  with  a 
rose  silk  tassel  hanging  from  the  point 
were  fascinating. 

During  the  time  that  the  class  was 
studying  this  subject,  we  visited  one  of 
the  stores,  where  the  head  of  the  rug 
department  gave  an  interesting  and 
instructive  talk  on  rugs,  and  showed  us 
good  examples  of  all  kinds  of  rugs. 
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801U  GOOD  IDEAS  FOR  FAN  DESIaNS.  THESE  ABE  EABILT  HADE  AND  ABE  A  GOOD  CRArTBWOBK 
PROJECT.  EITHEB  POSTER  PAINTS  OB  OILS  MAI  BE  USED.  UTTU  WOODEN  OR  UODGLED  BEADS 
HAT  BE  DECORATED  AND  ATTACHED  TO  TSE  HANDLE.      BT  I<0OISB    D.    TESBIN,    NA 

Tht  Scliool  AfU  Uaaatint  AlvhabtticoK.  Jun«  16U 
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We  also  visited  a  furniture  factory  and 
saw  good  types  of  furniture  adapted 
from  period  furniture.  We  were  also 
fortunate  in  having  a  furniture  dealer 
who  was  generous  in  allowing  us  to 
arrange  the  furniture  in  his  show  win- 
dow so  the  girls  had  opportunities  in 
arranging  furniture  and  selecting  rooms 
appropriate  to  different  types,  and  in 
dressing  a  window  withcu  rtain  mate- 
rials. 

When  the  Rest  Room  was  finished,  it 
contained  two  soft  gray  grass  and  fibre 
nigs,  four  fibre  reed  couches,  with 
pillows  and  blankets,  five  reed  rocking 
chairs,  a  reed  table,  and  a  comfy  chaise 
loui^e  that  all  the  girls  adore.     One 


girl  said  "This  is  the  first  thing  that  will 
wear  out,  Miss  Willsie. " 

The  room  was  completed  by  having  a 
fine  Japanese  print,  a  blue  denim  table 
cover,  stencilled  with  the  same  design 
used  on  the  walls  and  screens,  a  good 
piece  of  pottery  for  flowers,  cunning 
paint«d  flower  pots  filled  with  primroses, 
and  a  fernery  filled  with  different  kinds 
of  ferns.  It  was  a  lot  of  work  to  make 
but  the  girls  were  enthusiastic  and 
anxious  to  do  their  share  and  no  one 
grumbled  about  the  hard  work,  and 
when  the  transformation  was  com- 
pleted, they  realized  that  it  was  worth 
all  the  time  and  work  that  had  been 
spent  on  it. 
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A  Plea  for  Drawing  in  Drawing  Courses 

ALICE  N.  HARRIS 


THIS  is  the  day  of  industry.  Pick 
any  of  our  magazines  and  you  will 
find  a  photograph  of  an  industrial  plant 
somewhere  inside  its  covers.  America 
can  feed  and  clothe  and  equip  the  world, 
and  her  factories  and  her  mills  hum  and 
whir  with  this  gigantic  task.  And  as  a 
logical  accompaniment  we  find  oiu*  art 
courses  in  our  public  schools  mirroring 
this  wonderful  thing.  Every  day  the 
publishers'  folders  tell  us  another  city 
falls  for  industrial  art;  every  day  all 
over  our  great  land,  boys  and  girls  are 
learning  to  "furnish  a  house,  to  choose 
clothing,  to  arrange  business  advertise- 
ments.'' Textbooks  of  industrial  art 
are  brought  forward.  Profusely  illus- 
trated in  color,  carefully  planned,  they 
have  proved  so  very  entrancing  that 
they  have  gripped  teachers  and  super- 
visors alike.  It  is  a  joy  just  to  look  at 
them,  to  say  nothing  of  working  out  all 
the  fascinating  projects;  and  the  adult 
thinks  back  with  regret  to  the  art 
instruction  of  his  school  days.  You 
remember  the  old  art  books — prisms 
and  squares  and  circles,  and  circles  and 
squares  and  prisms,  and  all  the  rubber 
balls  and  the  boxes  and  the  chicken 
coops  that  were  founded  on  the  type 
solids!  How  they  bored  us  and  yet 
they  were  all  we  had  and  we  never  could 
leave  them,  stupid  as  they  were. 

But,  remembering  that  we  are  all  100 
percent  American,  let's  stop  a  minute 
and  see  if  we  are  not  swinging  the  pendu- 
lum too  far  the  industrial  art  way.  It's 
oiu*  faiUng,  you  know,  to  swing  too  far. 


What  has  become  of  drawing,  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  art  for  art's  sake? 
The  old  drawing  that  we  used  to  do; 
that  made  us  stick  our  tongues  out  of 
the  comer  of  our  mouths  and  cover  our 
hands  and  our  faces  and  our  paper  with 
charcoal  dust  and  paint  and  crayon! 
Are  we  not  ignoring  too  completely  the 
fact  that  children  love  drawing?  They 
love  to  express  with  the  pencil;  art  does 
not  need  a  social  or  an  economic  inter- 
pretation for  them,  they  love  it  because 
they  can  put  something  of  themselves 
into  it.  The  old  creative  impulse  sang 
as  often  over  the  balls  and  chicken  coops 
of  old  as  it  does  today  over  the  ''pro- 
jects" of  our  industrial  art  courses. 
Drawing  is  a  direct  expression  of  the 
thought  within  us — ^hiunor,  pathos, 
action.  They  are  readiest  delivered 
through  the  mediimi  of  drawing,  for 
many  people. 

It  was  with  a  definite  feeling  of  a 
lack  in  our  art  courses  that  the  following 
illustrative  work  was  put  into  our 
courses  of  study.  We  begin  in  the 
second  grade,  when  so  much  of  Ufe  is 
symbols,  to  use  the  line  skeleton  figure 
to  express  action.  We  reason  that 
children  always  use  symbols  for  the 
figure  in  these  years,  so  why  not  suggest 
a  symbol  that  can  be  developed  later? 
We  draw  sometimes  to  a  little  formula 
which  we  set  to  music :  ''a  round  head, 
a  long  back,  legs  that  bend  at  the  knees, 
arms  that  bend  at  the  elbows. "  Soon 
the  little  line  figures  begin  to  dance  over 
our  papers.    Then  we  do  the  story  of 
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"Jack,  a  Boy  I  Know."  Jack  rises, 
has  a  cold  shower  after  vigorous  setting- 
up  exercises,  runs  blithely  down  stairs 
to  his  breakfast.  (Being  a  model  boy, 
he  never  puts  his  elbows  on  the  table.) 
Then  he  starts  for  school.  Nearly 
there,  he  hears  the  bell  ring  and  begins 
to  nm  madly,  passing  the  saimterers  who 
are  dont-care  boys.  Jack  can  be  carried 
on  in  an  endless  succession  of  action 
analyses.  During  the  whole  second 
year,  action  is  studied.  We  are  also 
learning  a  few  of  the  elements  of  picture- 
making:  to  divide  the  earth  and  the 
sky  by  a  horizon  line,  to  know  that  dis- 
tance affects  the  size  of  objects,  that  far- 
away things  are  always  higher  in  the 
picture  than  nearby  objects,  etc. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  third  year, 
we  are  quite  skillful  in  depicting  action 
and  in  picture  composition.  We  now 
begin  to  draw  in  the  costumes.  Our 
skating  parties  revel  in  red  sweaters 
and  blue  tams.  And  now  we  begin  to 
use  the  excellent  illustrations  in  our 
school  books  as  a  reference  library  for 
costume.  The  bogy  of  "  copying  is  bad" 
has  flown  out  of  oiu*  school  windows. 
With  our  line  figures  in  yellow  crayon 
we  analyze  the  action  inoiu'illustrations. 
How  does  Hansel  hold  his  back  when 
he  dances  with  Gretel?  How  does  he 
raise  his  legs?  Let's  dress  him  in  the 
interesting  clothes,  show  how  his  little 
velvet  vest  fits  over  his  white  shirt, 
show  his  quaint  little  slippers  and  the 
pretty  tops  on  his  stockings.  How  the 
pencils  fly !  What  concentration !  How 
we  study  our  pictures  to  find  out  all 
these  things! 

Eolus  and  the  Winds  is  on  this  page. 


How  does  Eolus  stand?  What  a 
straight  back  he  has.  How  he  sweeps 
his  arm  out  to  command  his  minions, 
the  winds.  The  beautiful  old  Greek 
tale  lives  again  and  becomes  part  of  us 
as  we  develop  the  picture.  The 
loneliness,  the  heartache  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  as  he  carves  each  day  the  date  on 
his  wooden  cross.  Ah,  the  artist  who 
did  these  fascinating  drawings  for  the 
reader  probably  felt  it  as  we  do,  but  we 
often  improve  upon  him  in  the  feeling  we 
put  into  the  action,  we  think. 

And  so  we  go  on  through  the  grades. 
How  we  delved  and  searched  to  find  a 
pictureof  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  courtier's 
suit  that  time  we  drew  him  helping 
Queen  Elizabeth  over  the  muddy  spot! 
How  his  ruff  stood  out  and  how  true 
were  the  costumes  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
background. 

And  here  goes  the  maiden  of  Shalott 
down  the  singing  river,  to  give  her  last 
farewell  to  Launcelot. 

Imagination  and  feeling  are  what  we 
call  for,  and  out  they  come.  We  are  not 
stmnped  to  know  how  to  draw.  Back 
to  our  line  figures  we  always  go  and  then 
our  books  furnish  the  details  of  trees 
and  scenery,  exactly  as  the  artist  flies  to 
his  sketches. 

And  at  last  we  hope  that  we  shall  have 
accomplished  the  great  feat  of  develop- 
ing a  discriminating  public.  Blessed  be 
the  day  that  shall  demand  good  illustra- 
tion in  all  our  textbooks.  We  are  tiie 
public  of  the  future.  We  refuse  to  be  a 
purely  industrialized  people.  We  are 
rich  and  big  and  powerful  and  to  us  is 
given  a  chance  to  enjoy  pictures  and 
picture-making  for  its  own  sake. 
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THE  LOST  ART  OF  DRAWING  THE  EDITOR 

The  Lost  Art  of  Drawing 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

AMERICAN  Art  Teachers  have  been  scrambling  up  among  so  many  branches 
in  the  Tree  of  Art  that  they  haven't  had  a  chance  to  look  at  the  roots  of  the 
tree  for  a  long  time. 

Now  the  roots  of  the  tree  need  nourishment  and  attention,  and  the  fruits  will  be 
more  easily  attained  if  the  roots  are  taken  care  of,  and  the  root  of  the  whole  matter 
is  Drawing.  We  have  thought  so  strongly  about  color  and  talked  so  longingly 
about  aesthetic  quahties  but  have  ignored  putting  our  hand  to  the  plow  with  an 
eye  to  the  furrow  of  just  plain  draughtsmanship. 

It's  time  that  we  think  seriously  about  our  subject  and  realize  that  we  can  never 
hope  to  achieve  lasting  results  with  out  own  work  or  our  students'  endeavors  unless 
we  build  upon  sound  foundations.  The  parable  of  the  house  built  on  sands  holds 
true  to  an  art  training,  and  no  amount  of  surface  embelUshment  is  going  to  make 
the  crooked  building  right. 

We  hear  such  statements  as  "This  is  an  age  of  color,"  or  "Sacrifice  form  for 
color, "  "  Pattern  is  the  main  thing,  let  drawing  go, "  and  other  nonsensical  remarks 
which  are  nothing  more  than  guide-posts  turned  wrong-side-to  resulting  finally  in 
disaster.  Color  can  be  good  color,  pattern  may  be  achieved  and  form  correctly 
drawn  with  correct  drawing,  and  the  sooner  every  student  knows  this  the  sooner 
they  will  produce  meritorious  work. 

We  have  been  trying  to  have  students  work  directly  with  the  brush  or  other 
media  without  any  preliminary  drawing  knowledge.  We  have  been  afraid  that  any 
attention  to  detail  would  result  in  *' tight"  Unes  and  instead  of  securing  free  un- 
trammeled  technique,  we  have  a  host  of  students  who  do  careless,  slip-shod  work 
without  character  or  strength. 

Our  students  see  the  work  of  artists  drawn  in  a  loose,  confident  manner  and,  not 
reahzing  the  years  of  careful  draughtsmanship  and  patient  study  in  back  of  that 
ability,  and  seeing  only  the  surface  results,  immediately  imitate  such  style  of  work. 
The  regretable  part  is  that  they  don't  even  imitate  it  but  with  untrained  eyes  be- 
Ueve  they  have  achieved  similar  results  and  go  on  and  on  ignoring  the  basic  need  of 
good  Drawing, 

Haven't  you  heard  the  remark,  **0h,  I  know  that  isn't  right,  but  I'll  correct  it 
when  I  put  in  the  color, "  or  **well,  if  the  perspective  isn't  right,  there  are  so  few 
that  will  know  it  that  I  should  worry,"  etc.,  etc. 

We  can't  hope  for  any  great  results  in  American  Art  industrially  and  no  increase 
in  the  respect  for  American  Art  educationally  until  every  art  teacher  starts  in  with 
the  idea  that  good  drawing  is  the  Alpha  of  the  whole  thing  and  that  the  Omega  is  the 
appUcation  of  that  to  every  day  utiUty.  We  must  have  our  arts  interwoven  with 
all  our  environment  making  it  aUve  so  that  it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  our 
civilization;  but  it  cannot  do  so  unless  it  radiates  from  its  proper  source  and  that 

source  is  Drawing. 
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Design  certainly  is  only  weU  achieved  through  a  good  knowledge  of  drawing. 
Not  that  good  design  requires  natural  representation  of  nature  forms,  but  that  the 
designer  knowing  his  subjects  well  through  drawing  can  better  abstract  or  adapt  his 
subject  to  design  needs.  And  the  craftsman  who  cannot  draw  and  draw  well  is 
mightily  handicapped  in  whatever  form  of  applied  art  he  may  be  working.  And  the 
student  or  finished  artist  who  revels  in  color  is  enabled  to  revel  more  thoroughly  if 
the  colors  are  related  within  good  correct  areas  produced  through  good  drawing. 
So  after  all,  we  can  run  around  in  any  number  of  argumentative  circles  always  find- 
ing that  we  are  headed  back  to  the  same  beginning  word,  Drawing. 

Drawing  looks  like  hard  work  to  a  great  many.  This  is  an  age  of  "selecting  the 
course  of  least  resistance. "  We  pick  out  the  left  road  because  it  looks  clearest  and 
because  the  rock  on  the  ridge  will  certainly  roll  to  the  right.  Around  the  bend  we 
find  that  the  rock  has  come  down  to  the  left  and  as  we  reach  it  we  find  it  marked 
Drawing,  and  there's  no  way  over  or  around  it.  We  just  simply  have  to  mine  our 
way  through  it,  and  as  we  do  so,  it  proves  a  veritable  mine  of  revelations  and  opens 
our  eyes  to  many  things  that  we  needed  to  know  before. 

The  drawing  teacher  has  been  asked  to  operate  seven  ring  circuses  in  the  art 
departments  of  our  schools.  With  modeling,  carving,  posters,  lettering,  basketry 
and  leather  work,  pottery,  batiks,  embroidery,  block-printing  and  enameling  the 
student  makes  a  hop,  skip  and  jump  from  one  thing  to  another  until  everything  is 
tasted  and  nothing  nourishes  or  flourishes. 

I  have  seen  some  pitiful  instances  where  students  receiving  mere  smatterings  of 
some  appUed  art  have  taken  their  work,  probably  consisting  of  half  a  dozen  prob- 
lems, to  some  professional  concern,  feeling  that  they  had  completed  the  training 
necessary  to  a  good  salary.  I  have  seen  a  teacher  of  design,  big  enough  to  know 
better,  teach  teachers  the  art  of  interior  decoration  by  having  them  fill  in  printed 
room  sections  with  bright  dabs  of  color.  These  sugar-coated  problems,  arranged  so 
that  the  teachers  or  students  wouldn't  have  to  draw,  looked  fine,  but  how  un- 
related to  the  real  problems  of  interior  decoration  where  the  room  spaces  and  walls 
must  be  designed  into  pleasing  measures  of  space  and  all  accessories  of  the  room 
designed  to  harmonize  with  the  scheme  as  a  whole  through  Drawing. 

No  sir,  you  simple  cannot  dodge  Drawing.  It  was  there  in  all  its  glory  with  the 
old  masters.  Their  students  didn't  try  to  dodge  it.  There  wasn't  any  such  idea 
existing.  That  accounts  for  their  fine  things  that  have  come  down  the  ages  and 
which  attract  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  fine  wrought  things  in  textile, 
metal,  and  glass,  from  the  minds  and  hands  of  the  old  masters,  because  of  their  great 
respect  for  the  art  of  outline  drawing.  They  recognized  the  need  of  proper  delinea- 
tion of  form,  they  studied  carefully  the  carrjdng  of  lines  in  true  direction,  it  was  a 
training  for  the  eye  and  hand  which  made  every  work  of  art  attempted  in  any 
material,  a  better  piece  of  work. 

You  can't  blur  up  a  hard  bit  of  outline  with  color  and  make  it  right.  Two 
smudges  for  eyes  and  a  blur  or  two  for  the  mouth  and  nose  will  not  make  a  portrait. 
Any  slap-dash  technique  has  to  be  placed  over  the  right  sort  of  underwork  and  if 
you  see  how  the  old  masters  worked  out  even  the  anatomy  of  a  figure  before  they 
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worked  out  the  figure  to  precede  the  drapery,  you'll  understand  why  there  can't 
be  short  cuts  to  the  good  old  art  of  Drawing. 

The  Spirit  of  Whirl  has  come  into  our  American  life.  We  are  interested  only  in 
beginning  at  a  point,  stepping  on  the  gas  and  reaching  the  other  point.  We  don't 
care  much  what  was  on  the  road  between,  and  most  of  us  don't  know  that  the 
section  between  was  more  interesting  than  either  terminal.  If  we  try  Art  that  way, 
we'll  find  that  nothing  is  accomplished  but  a  return  trip  at  a  slow  but  surer  speed. 

The  student  who  says,  upon  being  asked  to  accomplish  a  certain  art  problem, 
"  Oh,  but  I  did  that  once, "  has  the  wrong  idea  of  what  art  study  is,  and  it's  up  to  the 
teacher  to  impress  his  students  that  it  isn't  how  many  times  it  is  done,  but  how  well 
it  is  done;  and  if  it  hasn't  been  done  well,  it  hasn't  been  done  at  all.  Who  knows 
but  that  if  the  student  of  art  is  held  to  the  correct  study  of  art  that  many  other  ills 
connected  with  our  pell-mell-rush  life  will  be  coimteracted.  I  should  prefer  to 
think  of  art  as  a  stabilizer  rather  than  a  mere  echo  or  expression  of  the  chaos  and 
discontent  of  our  present  age. 

A  fine  inspirational  source  of  help  is  to  dip  back  into  the  old  books  of  the  masters 
and  see  what  they  have  to  say.  We  admire  their  work  often  enough.  We  endeavor 
to  imitate  their  art  often  enough.  But  do  we  ever  listen  enough  to  what  they 
believed? 

Michael  Angelo  in  1538  said,  "Let  every  man  who  is  here  understand  this  well: 
design,  which  by  another  name  is  called  drawing,  and  consists  of  it,  is  the  fount  and 
body  of  painting  and  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  of  every  other  kind  of  painting 
and  the  root  of  all  sciences. " 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  versatile  genius,  writes  in  his  treatise  which  I  quote  as  given 
in  an  early  printed  translation  the  following:  "Whoever  would  apply  himself  to 
painting  must,  in  the  first  place,  learn  perspective:  this  will  enable  him  to  dispose 
things  in  their  proper  places,  and  to  give  the  due  dimensions  to  each.  Having  done 
this,  he  must  learn  to  draw,  choosing  for  that  purpose  some  able  master,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  may  give  him  an  insight  into  the  contours  of  figures." 

"A  painter  deserves  but  small  share  of  reputation,  who  only  succeeds  in  some  one 
branch  of  his  art;  as,  for  instance,  in  painting  a  nudity,  a  head,  drapery,  animals, 
landscapes,  etc.,  since  the  heaviest  genius,  by  incessant  plodding  on  the  same  thing, 
cannot  fail,  at  length,  of  performing  it  well. " 

"A  painter  must  therefore  be  universal,  and  apply  himself  to  the  study  and  con- 
sideration of  all  objects. " 

This  time  of  year  is  a  good  time  to  plan  our  next  year's  work.  This  school  year 
is  over,  but  with  the  opening  term  let  us  start  our  course,  ground  our  work  on 
drawing,  and  see  to  it  that  a  good  knowledge  of  perspective  is  included.  Then 
after  that — only  after  that,  we  will  follow  up  with  design  and  one  or  two  good  forms 
of  applied  art — not  dozens  of  them,  but  fewer  things  better  done,  and  our  art  will  be 
more  serviceable  and  less  superficial. 


JL  eclnro     J.  Jje/m>o^ 
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Conveniences  for  the  Art  Department 


WILLIAM  S.  RICE 


IN  MANY  schools  the  art  teacher  is 
obliged  to  use  a  room  in  which  to 
teach  object  or  representation  drawing, 
which  is  lighted  from  several  sides  and 
occasionally  from  the  skylight  as  well. 
This  causes  confusion  in  light  and  shade 
and  is  bewildering  to  both  student. and 
teacher,  making  the  subject  an  exceed- 
ingly diflScult  and  perplexing  one  to 
teach. 

Sometimes  the  lighting  may  be  con- 
trolled by  curtains  or  alcoves,  so  that  it 
will  come  from  one  source,  striking  the 
model  from  the  left  side,  at  an  angle  of 
about  45**.  This  would  be  an  ideal 
arrangement  in  some  rooms  but  in 
others  it  is  not  always  possible,  especial- 
ly where  rooms  are  long  and  narrow. 
Another  problem  the  art  teacher  often 
faces  is  that  of  being  obliged  to  use  one 
room  for  various  art  activities,  i.  e., 
one  period  an  applied  art  class  uses  the 
room  and  the  next  period  a  class  in 
drawing  from  still-life  groups.  This 
means  shifting  models  arranged  in 
groups,  ofttimes  with  drapery  that 
would  be  impossible  to  rearrange  as  it 
was  originally. 

To  obviate  this,  and  to  better  control 
the  lighting  so  that  there  will  be  but  one 
set  of  darks  and  Ughts  on  the  model,  I 
have  designed  a  simple  shadow  box  that 
is  easy  to  make  and  of  great  convenience 
to  the  teachers  in  the  art  department. 
The  floor  of  the  box  is  1/%'  pine  and  the 
walls  or  sides  are  made  of  beaver  board. 
The  accompanying  diagram  will  show 
how  it  is  constructed  as  well  as  the  di- 


mensions of  the  same.  The  beaver 
board  may  be  scored  with  a  dull  knife  at 
the  angle  and  then  bent;  but  it  will  make 
the  box  stronger  if  it  is  reinforced  at  the 
angle  with  two  thin  pieces  of  wood  tacked 
in  the  back. 

These  boxes  may  be  tinted  with 
kalsomine  colors,  or  oil  paint  thinned 
with  kerosene;  or  they  may  be  papered 
neatly  with  harmoniously  toned  wall 
papers,  which  last  Ls  perhaps  the  least 
expensive  of  all  ways  of  finishing 
them.  The  floors  may  be  painted  with 
oil  colors,  some  in  light  colors  and  others 
in  deep  tones,  so  as  to  suit  a  variety  of 
models.  Color  schemes  may  be  changed 
by  pinning  other  wall  papers  or  drapery 
goods  over  the  original  ones,  when  one 
tires  of  them. 

The  plant  spray  model  stand  is 
another  indispensable  bit  of  equipment 
that  is  easy  to  construct  and  a  joy  for- 
ever to  its  users.  It  is  made  of  two 
pieces  as  shown  in  the  diagram — one 
piece,  the  back  of  beaver  board,  the 
other,  the  base  of  J^"  pine  wood. 

This  stand  may  be  used  with  or  with- 
out a  receptacle  for  the  plant  spray. 
The  water  bottle  or  jar  should  be  used 
for  fresh  specimens,  but  dried  ones  may 
be  simply  pinned  to  the  beaver  board 
back  without  the  water  container. 

These  stands  are  Ught  in  weight  and 
are  easy  to  pick  up  and  set  aside  when 
the  tables  must  be  cleared  for  the 
entrance  of  the  advisory  or  the  appUed 
design  class,  without  disturbing  the 
posed  plant  model  in  the  least. 
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I  have  found  both  of  these  stands 
such  a  help  to  carry  on  my  art  teachings 
under  many  of  the  perplexing  conditions 
told  in  the  foregoing  that  I  often  wonder 
how  I  ever  worked  without  them. 
Because  of  this  I  want  to  pass  these 
suggestions  along  to  all  art  teachers  who 


are  looking  for  a  simple,  inexpensive 
equipment  that  will  not  only  be  a  great 
time  saver,  but  a  great  convenience  as 
well  and  one  that  will  greatly  simplify 
the  art  of  teaching  Ught  and  shade  and 
nature  drawing. 


The  Art  Teacher's  Responsibihty  in 
High  School  Decoration 


MORRIS  GREENBERG 


SINCE  pupils  spend  the  best  hours  of 
the  day  diuing  the  most  impression- 
able years  of  their  Uves  in  school,  their 
surroundings  should  be  made  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible.  All  departments  of 
instruction  and  various  agencies  should 
assist  in  beautifying  the  building,  but  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  initiative 
and  main  effort  should  come  from  the 
teachers  of  drawing.  If  this  is  done,  as 
it  was  done  in  certain  schools,  interiors 
that  are  barren  can  be  made  beautiful 
through  decoration  in  various  forms. 
The  aim  should  be  to  make  the  building 
a  loveUer  place  to  Uve  in,  to  make  the 
students  acquainted  with  fine  pictures, 
and  to  create  in  them  a  greater  desire  for 
aesthetic  surroundings  in  later  Ufe. 

The  high  school  building  to  which  this 
article  refers  has  a  finely  designed  audi- 
torium. On  each  side  of  the  platform 
is  a  large  panel,  fourteen  by  seventeen 
feet.  Grouped  about  the  side  walls  are 
a  number  of  smaller  panels.  It  was 
probably  the  intention  of  the  architect 
that  some  of  these  spaces  should  be 
decorated  with  murals,  but  nothing  in 
this  direction  was  accomplished  by  the 


city.  For  several  years  pupils  who 
assembled  in  the  hall  had  stared  at  large 
blank  spaces  devoid  of  any  attractive 
decoration  of  form  or  color,  elements 
which  should  exercise  their  refining 
influence  in  all  large  auditoriums. 

The  members  of  the  drawing  depart- 
ment in  this  school  offered  to  paint  a 
series  of  studies  to  fill  the  smaller  spaces. 
The  principal  suggested  that  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  great  conmiercial  cities  would 
be  appropriate  subjects.  By  painting 
after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays,  the 
teachers,  aided  by  a  few  of  the  abler 
students,  completed  the  series  and 
placed  them  on  the  walls. 

The  effect  was  pleasing,  but  these 
decorations  made  the  two  larger  spaces 
seem  all  the  more  bare.  There  was  an 
insistent  demand  for  two  appropriate 
mural  pictures  to  fill  these  panels. 
Considering  the  cost  of  such  an  under- 
taking, the  task  seemed  too  ambitious. 
But  the  project  was  finally  carried  out, 
largely  through  the  principalis  sym- 
pathetic encouragement.  The  accumu- 
lated profits  of  the  school  monthly, 
generously  donated  by  its  board,  sub- 
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stantial  funds  furnished  by  our  General 
Organization,  a  contribution  from  the 
Municipal  Art  Society,  as  well  as  finan- 
cial sacrifices  by  the  artists — all  these 
made  the  paintings  possible.  Today 
the  students  assemble  in  an  auditorium 
as  beautiful  as  any  in  the  city, — a  hall 
in  which  thought-provoking  pictures, 
lovely  in  subject,  composition  and  color, 
are  daily  inspirations. 

The  large  entrance  hall  also  needed 
decoration.  A  prominent  citizen  was 
interested  in  our  need,  and  presented  a 
painting.  The  board  of  the  school 
paper  again  aided  beauty's  cause  by 
giving  funds  for  two  colored  photo- 
gravures of  popular  Corot  masterpieces. 
Appeals  made  at  senior  class  meetings 
brought  additional  responses.  Most  of 
the  pictures  in  the  building,  in  fact,  are 
gifts  from  the  school  paper  or  graduating 
classes. 

Colored  reproductions  of  well-known 
mm*als  were  placed  in  the  principaVs 
oflSce.  In  the  teachers'  lunch  room, 
where  ice  cream  and  ginger  ale  adver- 
tisements were  once  prominent,  there 
are  now  found  colored  reproductions 
of  paintings  by  Turner,  Innes,  Walker, 
Guerin  and  Vincent. 

The  students'  lunch  room  was  not 
forgotten.  Portraits  by  Rembrandt  and 
Hals,  as  well  as  a  series  of  Remington 
subjects,  now  cover  the  uninteresting 
spaces.  The  students  in  the  shop  are 
building,  for  this  room,  an  exhibition 
case  in  which  will  be  shown  periodic 
exhibits  of  different  types  of  art,  so  that 
''he  who  eats  may  see  something  of 
beauty's  message. " 


Bas-reliefs  of  Delia  Robbia  groups, 
and  appropriate  compositions  by  Hals 
and  Terburg  have  been  purchased  for 
decorating  the  large  music  room. 
Through  co-operation  with  the  Ubra- 
rian  there  have  been  shown,  in  a  case  in 
the  Ubrary,  several  exhibits  of  different 
types  of  book  illustrations.  In  the  hall 
cases  are  exhibited  excellent  examples  of 
magazine  art. 

The  classes  presenting  pictures  have 
been  accustomed,  in  our  school,  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  co-operate  with 
a  member  of  the  drawing  department  in 
the  selection  of  proper  subjects.  The 
special  need  at  the  time  is  considered. 
The  place  to  be  decorated  is  studied 
from  the  viewpoint  of  light  conditions 
and  the  shape  of  the  space  to  contain 
the  decoration.  As  far  as  possible 
colored  reproductions  are  chosen  be- 
cause they  make  more  cheerful  decora- 
tions than  do  brown  photographs.  As 
the  names  above  suggest,  American  as 
well  as  foreign  artists  are  represented. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  a  classroom 
decoration  campaign  soon.  The  princi- 
pal has  already  given  sympathetic 
assent  to  the  idea.  Undoubtedly,  the 
pupils  and  teachers  will  co-operate. 
The  ultimate  aim  is  to  have  every  part 
of  the  building  cheerfully  decorated. 

Teachers  of  drawing  in  our  school  or 
other  schools  who  are  filled  with  a 
desire  to  beautify  their  building,  will 
find  ways  of  overcoming  obstacles  of 
every  sort.  If  once  they  initiate  a 
campaign  of  decoration  they  will  in  most 
cases  obtain  the  sympathetic  assistance 
of  their  colleagues. 
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WHILE  there  may  be  nothing 
particularly  novel  in  the  follow- 
ing suggestions,  yet  they  may  contain 
some  idea  that  will  be  of  help  to  teachers 
in  exhibition  work.  Consistency  of 
exhibition,  ease  of  arranging  displays, 
plans  for  use  of  materials  after  the 
school  exhibition  is  over,  are  all  features 
that  have  not  been  given  enough  careful 
thought  by  many  teachers. 

Miss  Jessie  Todd,  Art  Supervisor  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  sends  in  the  following 
suggestions  as  an  aid  in  arranging  ex- 
hibitions. These  are  divided  into  three 
sections:  1.  The  School  Exhibition. 
2.  The  Evening  Exhibit.  3.  Perma- 
nent Exhibit. 

The  School  Exhibition 

If  the  plan  is  to  show  any  work  in  the 
halls,  a  good  idea  is  to  hang  charts 
similar  to  those  shown  in  the  drawing, 
along  the  hall.  Under  these  charts  ar- 
range tables  in  a  row.  On  the  tables 
start  with  the  first  grade  and  go  up 
through  grade  six,  making  a  row  of 
books  showing  correlation.  Behind  the 
books  put  weaving,  stick  printing,  pin 
squares,  clay  tiles,  and  other  flat  things. 
Put  strips  of  blue  paper  on  which  these 
smaller  things  are  laid.  This  will  bind 
them  together  as  a  unit. 

Behind  these  smaller  articles  on  the 
tables,  arrange  clay  animals,  vases,  and 
paper  bag  dolls  of  various  nations,  paper 
boats,  wagons,  etc.,  spreading  these  on 
strips  of  paper  also.  This  will  make  the 
exhibit  so  that  a  parent  may  start  at 
one  end  and  go  to  the  other  end,  seeing 


the  work  progress  from  Grade  1  all  the 
way  up  to  Grade  6.  Such  an  exhibit 
will  cover  construction,  cutting,  day, 
weaving,  illustration,  design,  stick  print- 
ing, etc.,  giving  a  fair  idea  of  all  phases 
of  the  work. 

Evening  Exhibit 

In  the  evening  exhibition  have  all  the 
rooms  open.  On  each  child's  desk  have 
a  card  with  his  name,  his  term  booklet 
containing  correlation  work,  his  tiles, 
weaving,  construction  or  drawing  work 
showing  the  progress  he  has  made,  so 
that  his  mother  may  go  to  his  room  and 
see  his  work  for  the.  term. 

Across  one  side  of  the  room  bogus 
papers  may  be  hung  after  being  pasted 
together.  Across  these  strips  paste 
friezes,  leaving  a  little  space  between 
each  frieze,  as  shown  here.  A  sand- 
table  project  may  be  made  of  the  same 
theme  as  one  of  the  friezes.  Put  this 
below  the  frieze.  Pin  language  papers 
along  the  bottom  of  the  frieze,  telling 
about  it. 

In  the  hall  arrange  posters  something 
like  these.  Such  posters  will  help 
visitors  to  locate  those  points  that  are  of 
especial  interest  to  them,  and  eliminate 
many  repeated  questions  as  to  where 
exhibits  may  be  found. 

Permanent  Exhibit 

If  your  school  is  one  that  believes  in 
having  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the 
art  and  crafts  work,  a  good  plan  is  to  put 
burlap  along  the  hall  and  arrange  to 
change  the  work  each  month.    A  good 
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plan  is  to  start  with  Grade  1  at  one  end 
and  go  all  the  way  up,  each  grade  and 
room  having  a  section. 

This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing the  exhibition  where  students  can 
all  view  it  readily  and  it  eliminates  the 
oft  occuring  necessity  of  crowding  school 
room  exhibits  into  odd  shaped  wall 
spaces. 

Another  helpful  plan  is  that  of 
arranging  traveling  exhibitions  on  charts 
and  sending  them  from  school  to  school 
so  that  children  may  compare  their 
work  with  that  of  other  schools. 

Exhibitions  in  Town 

In  the  Spring,  many  cities  are  making 
it  a  policy  of  theirs  to  have  exhibitions  of 
school  work  in  the  store  windows.  In 
Duluth,  this  has  been  done  for  several 
years.     In  some  cases  window  trimmers 


insist  on  doing  it.  One  time  they  put 
the  Uttle  books  and  clay  animals  on 
rolls  of  crushed  velvet.  They  remained 
there  half  an  hour  before  we  arrived  and 
insisted  on  changing  them. 

One  plan  was  to  arrange  the  window 
display  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  On  the 
wall  in  back  of  this  arangement  we  hung 
charts  with  drawings  moimted  on  them. 
In  this  way,  the  following  projects  were 
shown  so  as  to  be  readily  visible: 
paper  cutting,  weaving,  dolls,  boats, 
books  showing  writing  and  drawing 
correlation. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm can  be  aroused  by  such  exhibi- 
tions. Many  parents  are  so  busy  that 
they  never  seem  to  find  time  to  get 
around  to  see  the  progress  made  by 
children  in  their  art  work.  Such  ex- 
hibitions  as   those  held   in   town   are 
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always  seen  by  merchants,  business 
men,  and  those  who  ordinarily  would 
never  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
them. 

Many  times  merchants  or  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Commerce 
become  so  interested  that  they  ask  the 


school  children  to  help  out  some  city 
project  with  their  drawings  and  posters, 
often  offering  prizes.  It  is  such  move- 
ments as  these  that  go  far  toward  help- 
ing in  commuoity  spirit  and  unifying 
the  schools  with  their  cities. 


THE  LIBRARY  as  a  medium  for 
exhibiting  school  work  is  illustrated  in 
the  photograph  sent  us  by  R.  Poland, 
Director  of  the  Denver  Art  Association, 
Denver,  Colo.  By  such  a  plan  as  this, 
changing  exhibitions  of  the  children's 


work  can  be  put  where  the  public  will 
see  them  without  undue  effort.  The 
plan  also  encourages  special  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  children,  as  they  aspire 
to  see  their  work  in  the  exhibition. 
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An  Interesting  Study  of  Artists'  Lives 

JESSIE  TODD 


Preparation 

A  Picture  Study  Outline  was  sent  to 
each  third  grade  teacher.  This  outline 
contained  interesting  facts  about  Millet, 
Van  Dyke,  Taft,  Murillo.  In  addition 
to  this,  many  teachers  found  more 
detaUed  biographies.  Each  child  in 
grade  three  was  asked  to  hand  in  three 
sentences  about  these  four  artists  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  These  niunbered 
1673  papers  on  each  artist  or  6692 
papers  in  all. 

Aim  I 

To  give  every  child  an  opportunity  to 
know  something  about  such  men  as 
Millet,  Van  Dyke,  Taft  and  Murillo, 
become  familiar  with  some  of  the  works 
of  each  and  test  his  memory  by  writing 
several  sentences  about  each  artist. 

ATM  II 

To  obtain  a  large  number  of  papers 
from  different  children  and  thus  deter- 
mine which  facts  impressed  them  most. 

Aim  III 
To  determine  whether  the  facts  are 
clear  in  the  minds  of  the  children  and  to 
avoid  similar  errors  the  coming  year. 

Procedure 

One  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-three  papers  were  handed  in 
about  each  of  these  artists.  These 
were  read  and  it  was  found  that  the 
following  facts  were  recorded  by  the 
greatest  number  of  children  in  the  order 
given.  These  are  quotations  from 
different  children.  Others  expressed 
the  same  facts  in  other  words. 


I.    Millet, 

1 .  **  Millet  was  a  poor  fanner  in  France. " 

2.  ''He  drew  funny  pictures  when  he  was 
little  but  his  mother  did  not  make  fun  of  them 
because  she  said  they  grew  better  every  day. " 

3.  "  There  was  a  war  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  go." 

4.  ''When  Millet  was  little  he  worked  so 
hard  that  he  had  only  one  hour  in  which  to  do 
what  he  wished.  In  this  hour  he  drew  pictures." 

5.  "He  painted  pictures  of  things  he  saw  in 
the  country.  He  did  not  draw  rich  people  in 
fine  clothes. " 

6.  "He  painted  a  tall  man  riding  on  a  little 
donkey.     The  blacksmith  hung  it  in  his  shop. " 

7.  "  His  grandmother  made  the  cloth  for  his 
clothes.  ** 

8.  "  He  worked  hard.  That  is  why  he  be- 
came great.  ** 

9.  "The  people  ever3rwhere  did  not  Uke  his 
pictures  because  they  were  only  people  at  work 
in  the  fields  but  Millet  taught  the  rich  people 
to  see  beauty  in  plain  things. " 

10.  "He  was  homesick  when  he  went  to 
Paris  because  he  was  not  used  to  the  crowds  of 
people  but  he  did  not  give  up  and  go  home. " 

11.  "He  sat  up  late  to  draw  pictures. 
When  he  went  to  bed  he  hid  them  in  the 
mattress  so  nobody  would  see  them. " 

12.  "People  like  his  pictures  now  better 
than  they  did  when  he  lived. " 

13.  "His  family  did  without  things  to  give 
him  money  to  go  to  Paris  to  study." 

14.  "One  day  he  drew  a  picture  of  people 
praying  when  the  church  bells  rang.  It  is 
called  the  'Angelus.' " 

15.  "One  day  Millet  painted  a  picture  of 
his  wife  feeding  her  little  children.  He  called 
it 'Feeding  Her  Birds.'" 

Condiision. 

More  children  told  of  Millet's  life 
than  wrote  about  his  pictures. 

1059  children  did  not  make  any 
mention  of  any  particular  picture. 
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614  mentioned  the  name  of  one  of  his 
pictures.    They  were  divided  as  follows : 

265  mentioned  the  "Angelus." 

198  mentioned  "Feeding  Her  Birds." 

87  mentioned  "The  Shepherdess." 

64  mentioned  other  pietm*es. 

Only  one  child  told  the  date  of  his 
birth.  The  facts  chosen  were  those 
that  were  story-telling  or  similar  to 
experiences  the  children  have  had. 
This  proved  the  wise  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  in  eliminating 
facts  such  as  dates,  etc.  It  also  proved 
that  the  children  remembered  only  the 
interesting  facts.  If  dates  were  men- 
tioned, they  made  no  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  children. 

The  following  mistakes  occurred: 

1.  Millet  painted  "The  First  Step"  when 
he  was  a  little  boy. 

2.  Millet  is  living  now.    He  is  an  old  man. 

3.  Millet  liked  to  paint  pictures  of  King? 
and  Queens. 

One  set  of  papers  nimibering  about 
forty  were  just  alike  so  these  were 
eliminated.  Of  course,  it  would  not 
have  been  fair  to  count  these  as  children's 
work  for  they  must  have  been  dictated. 
In  this  report,  as  in  the  reports  on 
illustration,  the  aim  is  originality.  In 
this  case,  it  is  written  composition,  in 
the  others  composition  in  drawing. 
This  fact  was  proven.  In  illustration, 
the  more  objects  the  child  memorized, 
or  in  other  words,  the  larger  his  graphic 
vocabulary,  the  greater  was  his  original- 
ity in  composition,  and  the  freer  he  was 
to  express  his  ideas  in  drawing.  In 
Picture  Study  compositions,  the  more 
facts  the  children  knew  about  each 
artist,  the  greater  originality  was  noted 
in  the  resulting  composition. 


A  few  of  the  best  compositions  are 
found  below. 

'^  Millet  was  a  French  artist.  He  said  he 
did  not  have  to  go  far  away  from  home  to 
paint.  There  were  lots*  of  beautiful  things 
around  him. " — Jxjne  Le  Anna,  Jefferson. 

''Millet  went  to  Paris  to  study.  When  he 
got  there  he  was  lonely  but  that  did  not  make 
him  go  back.  The  people  did  not  like  his  pic- 
tures because  they  said  they  were  common  but 
he  taught  them  to  love  common  things.'' — 
Alma  Pauijson,  Nettleton. 

"  Millet  was  a  French  artist  who  loved  poor 
people.  One  day  he  saw  his  children  sitting  on 
the  doorstep.  Their  mother  was  feeding  them 
bread  and  milk.  He  painted  a  picture  about 
this  and  called  it  'Feeding  Her  Bh-ds.' "— 
Alphie  a.,  Fairmont  Schopl. 

"Jean  Francois  Millet  was  a  peasant  boy 
who  became  an  artist.  One  day  Millet  saw  a 
man  on  a  small  donkey.  The  man  was  so  big 
that  his  feet  hung  down.  Millet  laughed  at 
him.  That  night  Millet  drew  a  picture  of  the 
man.'' — ^Lina  Moran,    Irving   School. 

"  Millet  used  to  draw  pictures  and  hide  them 
in  his  bed.  When  his  mother  made  the  bed 
she  found  the  drawings.  She  knew  he  must 
have  sat  up  late  to  draw  them." — Carlyle, 
Ely  School. 

"Millet's  father  taught  him  to  see  beauty  in 
simple  things.  His  father  carved  beautiful 
flowers  out  of  wood.  When  Millet  grew  up  he 
did  like  his  father  only  he  taught  the  whole 
world  to  see  beauty  in  simple  things  by  painting 
pictures  of  peasants  but  at  first  the  people  did 
not  like  his  pictures  because  they  saw  no  beauty 
in   them." — Hilour  Carlson,   Nettleton. 

"Jean  Francois  Millet  was  a  peasant  boy 
who  became  a  great  artist.  His  father  and 
mother  had  to  work  hard  in  the  fields.  He 
drew  a  picture  called  'TheAngelus.'  He  drew 
pictures  of  poor  people  in  France. " — ^Dorothy 
Baum,  Irving. 

"  Millet  saw  a  man  walking  along  the  road. 
He  looked  at  him  very  carefully.     When  he 
reached  home  he  drew  the  man  with  chalk. " 
— Merland,  Lincoln  School. 

"Millet  was  bom  in  France.  Once  when 
Millet  was  coming  home  he  saw  his  children 
sitting  on  the  steps  and  their  mother  was  feed- 
ing them.  It  made  him  think  of  little  birds  so 
he  painted  a  picture  and  called  it  '  Feeding  Her 
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Birds.'       The   children   were   the    mother's 
birds.  ** — Ebba  Smedberg,  Longfellow. 

''Millet's  father  was  only  a  hard  working 
peasant  but  he  loved  beauty.  He  tried  to  show 
that  he  loved  beauty  by  carving  flowers  out  of 
wood.  When  Millet  was  a  young  boy  his 
parents  discovered  he  had  talent  for  drawing 
so  they  did  without  things  so  he  could  go  to  an 
art  school. '' 

II.     Larado  TafL 

The  following  statements  occurred  in 
the  most  compositions,  those  named 
first  made  the  strongest  impression. 

1.  Lorado  Taft  \a  a  great  sculptor. 

2.  He  is  stDl  alive. 

3.  He  lives  in  Chicago. 

4.  He  loved  the  Indians  so  he  made  a  big 
statue  of  Black  Hawk. 

5.  He  made  a  statue  that  has  two  names, 
''Passing  of  the  Indian''  and  "Black  Hawk." 

6.  He  likes  to  help  young  men  who  want  to 
be  sculptors. 

7.  He  makes  little  models  of  clay  with  wire 
in  the  arms  and  legs.  Then  he  makes  big 
statues  afterwards. 

8.  There  is  a  little  boy  working  in  his 
studio  helping  him  and  learning  to  be  a 
sculptor. 

9.  He  likes  to  makes  speeches  about  the 
statues  he  has  made. 

10.  He  worked  on  one  statue  ten  years. 

11.  He  is  kind. 

The  following  statements  were  men- 
tioned by  a  few  children. 

1.  Lorador  Taft  is  the  leading  sculptor  in 
the  Middle  West. 

2.  He  is  61  years  old. 

3.  During  the  war  he  went  to  France  and 
made  speeches  to  make  the  soldiers  happy. 

The  following  mistakes  occurred. 

1.  Lorado  Taft  makes  big  statues  out  of 
glass  marbles.  He  sticks  them  together  with 
clay. 

2.  He  had  an  Indian  chief  sit  still  while  he 
carved  him* 

3.  He  wants  every  boy  and  girl  to  be  a 
sculptor* 


4.  He  is  not  an  artist  but  a  man  who  works 
with  clay. 

5.  He  liked  the  Indians  because  he  thought 
they  would  not  last  long. 

6.  Mr.  Taft  and  his  friends  used  to  go  to 
Rock  River  on  picnics.  He  wanted  to  re- 
member the  place  so  he  made  the  statue  of 
Black  Hawk. 

7.  He  likes  to  show  people  how  to  paint. 

8.  The  boy  I  am  writing  about  lives  in 
Chicago  now. 

9.  He  did  not  like  to  talk  to  poor  people. 

10.  He  made  the  Appeal  to  the  Great 
Spirit. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best 
compositions. 

"Lorado  Taft  is  an  American  Sculptor.  He 
carved  a  statue  of  Black  Hawk.  He  is  still 
studying  and  carving. " 

"Lorado  Taft  is  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors 
in  America.  He  likes  to  talk  to  children  who 
are  interested  in  modelling.  He  made  the 
famous  statue  of  Black  Hawk." — ^Warren 
Hanson,  Lincoln. 

"Lorado  Taft  liked  to  carve statuesof  Indians 
because  he  loved  them  so  much.  We  have 
seen  a  picture  of  one  of  his  statues  and  it  was  a 
very  good  one.  The  name  of  this  one  is 
'  Black  Hawk. '  " — Martin  J.,  Irving 

"A  sculptor  makes  a  statue  small  first. 
Then  he  makes  big  ones.  A  sculptor  must 
work  very  slowly  or  else  he  will  spoil  his 
statue." — Frances,  Ely. 

"The  man  that  made  the  statue  of  Black 
Hawk  or  Passing  of  the  Indian  is  named  Lorado 
Taft.  He  is  America's  great  sculptor.  The 
Indian  statue  has  his  hands  folded." — Dora 
TuLMAN,  Jackson. 

III.     Van  Dyck. 

The  following  facts  impressed  the 
most  children.  Those  remembered  by 
the  largest  percentage  of  children  are 
listed  first. 

1.  "He  painted  thirty  pictures  of  King 
Charles. " 

2.  "He  did  not  like  anything  that  was  not 
beautiful.  He  liked  to  be  with  rich  people* 
Kings,  Queens  and  nobility. " 
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3.  "He  painted  Baby  Stuart.  This  baby 
belonged  to  the  family  of  a  King. " 

4.  "He  was  born  rich  so  he  did  not  know 
poor  people.  That  is  why  he  did  not  like  them." 

5.  "  When  the  King  had  a  party,  Van  Dyck 
was  always  there. " 

6.  "Van  Dyck  did  not  know  that  poor 
people  are  just  as  interesting  as  rich  people  be- 
cause he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out. " 

7.  "  His  father  had  a  silk  store.  Van  Dyck 
liked  to  sit  in  the  silk  store  and  watch  the  rich 
people  come  to  buy  silk. " 

8.  "He  was  bom  in  Belgium. ' ' 

10.  "Van  Dyck  studied  in  Holland  under 
the  great  Rubens.  ** 

11.  "He  lived  about  three  hundred  years 
ago." 

12.  "He  started  the  pictiures  and  finished 
them.  The  part  in  between  was  done  by  his 
workmen. 

13.  "  Van  Dyck  never  painted  for  more  than 
an  hour  at  the  time. " 

14.  "He  always  drew  things  in  black  and 
white  first  before  he  painted  them  in  color. " 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the 
comparisons  made  by  some  children, 
showing  the  value  of  Picture  Study  as 
it  relates  itself  to  other  subjects,  e.g. 
history. 

1.  "Van  Dyck  lived  three  himdred  years 
ago.  That  was  about  the  time  the  Pilgrims 
came  over  here.'* 

2.  "  While  Van  Dyck  was  living  in  comfort, 
the  Pilgrims  were  having  hardships  over  here 
and  some  were  even  dying.  '* 

3.  "Van  Dyck  lived  two  hundred  years 
before  Millet.  He  painted  rich  people  and 
Millet  drew  the  poor  ones.  One  was  bom  rich, 
one  was  poor.  They  drew  what  they  knew 
best." 

4.  ''Van  Dyck  lived  in  England  and 
Holland.  So  did  the  Pilgrims  and  they  both 
lived  three  himdred  years  ago." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
study  of  Van  Dyck  very  few  mistakes 
were  made.  The  following  are  the  only 
two  mistakes: 

1.  Baby  Stuart  is  a  cute  little  girl. 

2.  Van  Dyck  was  born  in  Italy. 


The  children  from  two  rooms  Usted 
six  pictures  by  Van  Dyck.  These 
children  must  have  drilled  on  this  point. 
Aside  from  these,  the  only  pictures  men- 
tioned were: 

Baby  Stuart. 
Children  of  Charles  I. 

The  former  was  mentioned  about 
three  times  as  often  as  the  latter. 

Some  of  the  compositions  are  found 
below. 

"Van  Dyck's  father  was  very  rich.  He 
hated  everything  that  was  poor  and  shabby  so 
he  did  not  enjoy  being  with  poor  people  in 
poor  homes.  He  gave  big  parties  and  invited 
only  Kings,  Queens  and  nobility.  Van  Dyck 
painted  thirty  pictures  of  King  Charles." — 
Mary  Stauduhah,  Washburn. 

"Van  Dyck  did  not  care  for  poor  people. 
Van  Dyck  painted  thirty  pictures  of  one  king. 
He  painted  a  little  baby  of  the  Stuart  family. 
This  little  baby  said  he  was  a  prince  and  would 
be  a  king  some  day. " — Mabel,  Endion  Annex. 

"Van  Dyck's  father  was  a  wealthy  man. 
Van  Dyck  studied  with  some  of  the  best 
artists.  When  he  grew  up  he  became  a 
famous  artist  and  painted  many  pictures  of  the 
royal  family.  Thirty  of  his  pictures  are  of 
Charles  the  First." — Eva  Kiley,  Jefferson. 

"  Van  Dyck  was  not  like  Murillo  because  Van 
Dyck  loved  the  rich  people,  Kings,  lords,  ladies, 
and  such.  But  Murillo  painted  pictures  of 
poor  people.  He  was  once  asked  to  live  at 
the  palace  but  he  thought  he  would  be  happier 
with  the  poor.  Now  you  see  for  yourself  how 
different  they  are." — ^Vernie,  Lowell  School. 

"Van  Dyck  was  very  rich.  He  didn't  like 
poor  people,  neither  did  he  know  that  they  were 
the  most  interesting  people.  He  painted  about 
thirty  pictures  of  King  Charles  and  lots  of 
the  royal  family.  "-Frances  Johnson,  Lincoln. 

IV.     Murillo. 

Facts  reported  by  most  children. 

1.  He  thought  poor  people  were  happier  than 
kings.  A  king  invited  him  to  live  with  him  but 
he  refused. 

2.  Murillo*s  father  and  mother  died  when 
he  was  eleven  years  old. 
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3.  He  was, a  religious  artist  who  painted 
religiouB  pictures. 

4.  Murillo  sold  his  first  picture  in  the  mar- 
ket place. 

5.  His  uncle  was  very  kind  to  him. 

6.  When  he  went  to  the  market  he  got 
ideas  for  pictures. 

7.  He  allowed  no  swearing  in  his  studio. 

8.  He  prayed  before  he  painted  a  picture. 

9.  Everybody  like  him. 

This  set  of  papers  had  no  incorrect 
statements  proving  that  the  Ufe  of  this 
artist  made  the  strongest  impression 
upon  the  children. 

Some  of  the  compositions  follow: 

"When  Murillo's  parents  died,  he  was  very 
young.  He  painted  pictures  to  earn  his  living 
and  he  sold  them  in  the  public  market.  He 
went  to  Madrid  to  study.  He  became  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  artists." — Lloyd  Peter- 
son, Nettleton. 

"  Murillo  was  only  eleven  years  old  when  his 
mother  and  father  died.  He  was  a  great 
painter.  Once  a  king  asked  him  to  come  and 
live  with  him  but  Murillo  knew  that  the  poor 
people  are  happier  than  Kings  so  he  did  not  go." 
— Ellen  Sinster,  Liberty  School. 

"Murillo  painted  a  picture  of  the  Melon 
Eaters.  He  liked  these  little  boys  because  his 
own  mother  and  father  died  when  he  was  very 
small  and  he  knew  how  these  little  boys  felt. 
Murillo  gave  them  pennies  and  they  bought 
fish  and  melons." — ^Warren,  Lincoln  School. 

"Murillo  is  the  great  Spanish  artist.  He 
painted  a  beautiful  picture  named  'The  Melon 
Enters.'  Murillo  liked  the  poor  people  and 
everybody  rich  and  poor  loved  him.  Murillo 
was  a  kind  man. " — Vivian,  Fairmount. 


"  Murillo  was  a  Spanish  artist.  He  liked  to 
paint  pictures  of  Saints  and  Madonnas.  I  like 
Melon  Eaters  best  of  all  of  his  pictures  because 
the  children  look  so  happy. " — Frank  Pugusi, 
Irving. 

"  Murillo  painted  pictureson  the  church  walls. 
When  he  was  a  little  boy  he  was  good  and 
generous.  When  he  grew  up  he  was  still  good 
and  painted  pictures  to  make  others  good. " — 
Roland  Pbtbrson. 

"I  like  the  picture  called  'The  Children  of 
the  Shell'.  The  Christ  Child  is  giving  St  John 
a  drink  from  a  shell.  Above  the  children  there 
are  three  guardian  angels. " — Tsjtne  Korpela, 
Jackson. 

"Murillo  painted  the  picture  called  'Child- 
ren of  the  Shell.'  He  also  painted  pictures  of 
children  selling  fruit  and  flowers.  The  people 
loved  his  paintings.  They  hang  on  the  walls 
of  the  Spanish  churches." — Jack  Korel, 
Webster. 

Candimon. 

Judging  these  four  sets  of  com- 
positions on  Millet,  Taf  t,  Van  Dyck,  and 
Murillo  has  proved  the  following: 

1.  Every  child  in  Grade  III  knows 
something  about  these  four  artists. 

2.  Murillo  was  the  favorite. 

3.  The  mistake  which  occurred  most 
frequently  was  this,  "  Lorado  Taft  made 
the  Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit  and  End 
oftheTraU." 

4.  It  has  shown  us  what  facts  are 
most  interesting  to  the  children. 

5.  We  are  sure  that  we  have  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build  future 
Picture  Study  work  in  the  upper  grades. 
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A  PAGE  SENT  IN  BY  EMILT  M.  DORN,  DIRECTOR  OP  ART  INSTRUCTION,  MILWAUKEE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 
THE  TWO  DRAWING  EASELS  SHOWN  ARE  INEXPENSIVE  TO  MAKE  AND  ARE  WORTH  THEIR  COST  MANY 

TIMES  OVER  TO  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS.      SEE  PAGE  OPPOSITE 

The  Schoot  Arts  Magazine  Alphab€ticon,  June  t92t 
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An  Interesting  Exhibition 

As  Shown  at  Sioux  Falls 
REGINA  TEIGEN 


THE  CHIEF  aim  in  arranging  this 
exhibit  was  to  demonstrate  that 
art  is  a  vital  factor  in  everyday  living. 
It  is  the  doing  of  anything  we  have  to  do 
in  a  fine  way.  In  order  to  develop  this 
step  by  step  in  the  child  mind,  the  fol- 
lowing classification  is  used:  repre- 
sentation; costume  design;  interior 
decoration;  exteriors,  including  house 
plans  and  simple  landscape  gardening; 
posters  for  different  purposes;  and 
principles  of  design;  which  necessarily 
means  increased  skill  in  crayon,  pencil, 
water-color,  charcoal  or  pen  and  ink 
technique,  as  the  work  advances. 

The  exhibit  was  selected  from  the 
classroom  lessons  from  kindergarten  to 
eighth  grade,  inclusive,  given  by  the 
teachers  in  the  various  buildings.  The 
plan  of  our  work  is  given  to  the  teachers 
in  monthly  outUnes  and  weekly  teacher's 
meetings,  when  they  actually  work  the 
problem  and  practice  the  technique  of 
the  medium  to  be  used.  The  outUnes 
are  suggestive  and  vary  according  to  the 
predominant  need  of  the  year  and  each 
month's  studies  or  school  activity. 

Illustration  or  expression,  started  in 
kindergarten  and  continued  principally 
in  the  first  four  grades,  is  often  based  on 
the  following  steps:  games,  geography, 
history  or  language  stories,  etc.,  upper- 
most in  classes  interest,  and  these  are 
dramatized. 

The  important  objects  are  modeled 
in  clay,  cut  in  paper  and  painted  or 
drawn  in  mass,  and  a  final  illustration 
is  made  later,  spontaneously,  without 


reference  to  preparatory  steps.  In 
the  upper  grades,  representation  con- 
sists chiefly  of  object  drawing  and 
figiu'e  drawing  from  pose,  as  used  for 
posters  and  other  purposes. 

Costume  design  and  interior  decora- 
tion starts  in  the  primary  grades  with 
dressing  the  peoples,  and  decorating  and 
furnishing  the  homes,  made  in  connec- 
tion with  sandtable  projects.  The 
Dutch  children  and  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  shown  in  the  plates,  were  made 
in  that  connection.  Construction  of 
furniture  and  other  articles  is  done  at 
this  time.  In  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  grades,  costmne  design  and 
interior  decorating  continued  with  more 
especial  attention  to  the  study  of  color, 
textile,  and  arrangement. 

In  the  eighth  grade  the  exteriors  of 
houses  are  studied,  architectural  plans 
made,  and  the  lots  on  which  the  houses 
are  placed  are  landscaped.  Visits  to 
the  Public  Library  for  reference  material 
and  to  the  best  planned  homes  of  the 
city,  and  discussions  on  preferable  plans 
and  possible  improvement  of  other 
homes,  formed  the  preparation  for  these 
designs  shown.  In  this  connection, 
posters  in  tempera  colors,  advocating 
home  building  are  made.  Lettering  is 
developed  when  called  for  from  first 
grade  upward,  when  posters,  Christmas 
and  Easter  cards,  and  valentines  with 
envelopes  to  match  are  done.  The 
sixth  grade  was  given  the  commission 
of  designing  colored,  cut  pap>er  garden 
trellises   for   the  eighth  grade  homes. 
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Selections  of  trees  and  shrubbery  gave 
ample  opportunity  for  pencil  sketching. 

Pen  and  ink  as  a  medium  formed 
another  series  of  eighth  grade  lessons 
and  was  applied  to  object  drawit^,  out- 
of-door  sketches,  and  finally  to  illus- 
trated posters  for  our  Good  Roads 
Campaign. 

The  industrial  art  problems  are  done 
in  the  first  five  grades  and  serve  a 
definite  purpose;  portfolios,  in  which  to 
keep  drawings,  are  designed  and  made; 
for  a  fifth  grade  problem  in  January, 
when  the  schools  are  usually  swamped 
with  advertising  calendars  of  sundry 
and  gaudy  natures,  we  discard  all 
except  the  calendar  pad,  and  remount 
this  on  a  constructed  cardboard  stand 


or  mount  with  an  appropriate  colored 
design  and  present  it  to  the  other  rooms. 
We  try  earnestly  to  visualise  every 
finished  article  and  complete  a  plan  of 
color  and  design  before  actual  construc- 
tion is  started. 

The  principles  of  design  are  taught 
with  all  problems  throughout  the  grades, 
but  are  made  a  special  study  in  upper 
grades;  one  problem  of  this  development 
is  shown  in  the  eighth  grade  plates. 

In  connection  with,  and  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  in  each  grade, 
a  series  of  art  appreciation  lessons  are 
given,  which  tend  to  increase  greatly 
the  interest,  and  to  create  standards  of 
work  and  high  idefds  of  Ufe,  that  the  boy 
and  girl  may  be  a  fine  and  useful  citieen. 


E  LErr  SHOWS  THE  ORIOtNAL  WABH  SKETCH,  THAT  O 
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The  Fable  of  an  Art  Student 


H.  ALLAN  PERRILL 


THERE  was  once  a  youth  who 
aspired  to  be  an  artist.  Wonder- 
fully gifted  was  he,  for  he  was  beloved  of 
the  Goddess  Inspiration.  Richly  en- 
dowed was  he,  for  he  was  on  intimate 
tenns  with  Perspiration,  the  sister  of 
Inspiration.  And  Inspiration  and  Pers- 
piration had  for  their  handmaidens, 
Genius,  Talent  and  Temperament. 

Inspiration  would  come  to  him  and 
take  him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him 
through  the  Land  of  Golden  Dreams 
where  she  would  point  out  wondrous 
beauties  to  him.  And  when  he  returned 
Perspiration  would  come  to  him  and 
abide  with  him  while  he  labored  for 
hours  attempting  to  put  his  visions 
on  canvas.  And  assisting  Inspiration, 
would  be  Temperament,  while  Genius 
worked    with    Perspiration. 

And  when  he  had  saved  up  enough 
money  to  allow  it,  he  enrolled  in  an  art 
school. 

On  the  first  morning,  he  was  placed 
in  the  antique  room  and  told  to  draw 
the  case  of  the  Venus  de  Milo.  And  as 
he  started  his  drawing,  Inspiration  came 
to  him  and  whispered  in  his  ear  reveal- 
ing the  bewitching  loveliness  of  the 
goddess  whom  the  statue  represented. 
And  so,  instead  of  drawing  the  cast  as 
his  eye  saw  it,  cold,  hard  and  lifeless,  he 
created  life  within  it  and  endowed  it 
with  a  soul.  For  he  curved  the  mouth 
into  a  beautiful  smile,  a  smile  expressing 
sympathy,  purity  and  infectious  happi- 
ness. And  he  made  her  hair  flow  in 
fascinating    httle    ripples    that    fairly 


danced  and  sparkled  with  the  sheer  joy 
of  living  and  for  her  eyes  he  created 
limpid  pools  in  whose  depths  there  lay 
the  divine  tenderness,  the  imf  athomable 
beauties,  the  very  essence  of  the  ethereal 
loveliness  with  which  God  has  endowed 
maidenhood. 

And  although  his  technique  was  crude 
and  his  drawing  failed  to  meet  academic 
requirements,  it  was  truly  a  work  of  art. 
For  art  is  not  a  mere  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  some  object  done  in  nice 
lines  and  proper  proportions,  it  is  some- 
thing infinitelymore  spiritual  and  subtle. 
It  is  the  creation  of  a  spiritual  beauty, 
the  endowing  of  an3rthing  with  a  soul, 
the  transferring  of  the  character  and 
temperament  of  an  object  to  the  can- 
vas. 

But  when  the  instructor  saw  the 
youth's  drawing,  he  was  greatly  in- 
censed, and  beat  on  his  chest  and  pulled 
his  hair  and  exclaimed, ''  Draw  what  you 
see  and  not  what  you  feel.  Plumb  and 
measure  until  you  get  each  line  perfect 
in  action  and  proportion  and  just  as  it  is 
before  you.  Forsake  Inspiration  and 
Temperament  for  we  have  no  room  for 
them  here.  Learn  the  mechanical  side 
of  your  profession  and  when  you  have 
mastered  that,  you  can  cultivate  the 
aesthetic  side. " 

And  because  the  youth  was  earnest 
in  his  desire  to  succeed  and  knew  not 
that  the  instructor  taught  by  rule 
rather  than  by  individuality  of  the 
student,  he  went  at  his  work  mechan- 
ically and  for  several  years  he  labored, 
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wooing    Draughtsmanship   and   Tech- 
nique. 

And  when  he  felt  that  he  had  pro- 
gressed far  enough  in  his  art  to  put  his 
dreams  on  paper,  he  cudgeled  his  brain 
but  found  no  dreams  there.  And  he 
summoned  Inspiration  to  lead  him  to  his 
Land  of  Golden  Dreams,  but  lo,  the 
Goddess  had  secured  a  divorce  some 
three  years  back  on  the  ground  of 
desertion.     And  faithful  to  her  mistress, 


her  handmaiden,  Temperament,  had 
departed  also.  And  he  eoon  discovered 
that  GeniuB  and  Talent  bad  long  been 
dead  of  n^lect  and  undernourishment. 

In  place  of  these  ethereal  attributes 
he  possessed  the  mundane  Technique, 
the  prosaic  Draugbtmanship  and  the 
faithful  Perspiration  who  had  remained 
!oya!  to  the  end. 

He  is  now  a  successful  designer  of  can 
wrappers  in  a  large  engraving  house. 
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The  Industrial  Arts 


A  RECENT  news  item  in  The 
Times,  based  on  building  trade 
reports,  calls  attention  to  "skilled 
man-power  shortage"  and  the  lack  of 
opportunities  in  the  United  States  for 
the  training  of  craftsmen  in  this  partic- 
ular field.  "It  has  been  revealed," 
the  item  states,  "that  the  shortage  of 
skilled  mechanics  in  the  Eastern  build- 
ing trades  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
reasons  for  the  present  high  cost  of 
building  erection.  *  *  *  in  some 
lines  there  is  a  shortage  of  almost  50  per 
cent  of  mechanics  capable  of  doing 
expert  work." 

This  condition  exists,  according  to  the 
best  authority,  not  only  in  the  building 
trades,  but  in  practically  every  industry 
where  success  depends  upon  good  design 
and  expert  craftsmanship.  A  recent 
survey  of  the  silver  industry,  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  for 
Vocational  Education,  revealed  the  fact 
that  practically  no  silversmiths  are 
being  trained  in  this  country  except  as 
they  may  pick  up  knowledge  through 
experience  in  the  shops.  As  one  manu- 
facturer put  it,  "Unless  some  way  is 
found  to  train  expert  workers  in  silver, 
the  industry  will  die  out  in  this  country 
within  ten  years." 

In  olden  times  the  expert  workman 
took  young  men  as  his  assistants  and 
taught  them  the  secrets  of  his  craft,  a 
"mystery"  as  it  was  originally  called, 
thus  building  up  the  system  of  appren- 
ticeship that  lasted  well  into  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  With  the 
invention    of    machinery,    which    per- 


mitted reproduction  in  quantity  from 
the  original  model  made  by  the  artist, 
schools  became  necessary  in  order  that 
the  leaders  might  be  trained  as  designers 
and  expert  craftsmen.  To  meet  this 
need  France  had  before  the  war  32 
industrial  art  schools  fed  from  over  200 
schools  of  design;  in  England  there  were 
37  industrial  art  schools,  and  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  supplied  traveling 
exhibits  to  some  350  art  schools  and  90 
country  museums;  while  Germany  was 
credited  with  59  industrial  art  schools, 
all  comparatively  new  and  well  equipped. 
'  In  the  United  States  there  has  been  no 
such  response.  There  are  in  this  coun- 
try only  two  important  industrial  art 
schools,  and  there  is  not  even  one 
lending  museum,  though  such  an  institu- 
tion would  be  of  enormous  value  to 
factories  with  studios  far  from  art 
centres  and  to  the  smaller  cities. 

Even  cosmopoUtan  New  York  City 
has  no  great  industrial  art  school. 
There  is  no  school  for  jewelers  or  silver- 
smiths, none  for  bookbinders,  none  for 
lithographers  and  other  workers  in  the 
graphic  arts,  none  for  woodcarvers  and 
furniture  makers.  The  Board  of 
Education  has  recently  started  a  textile 
school  in  an  old  building,  and  it  main- 
tains a  free  evening  industrial  art  school 
in  a  building  used  during  the  day  as  an 
elementary  school,  and  therefore  entirely 
without  equipment,  so  that  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  design  school. 

There  is,  however,  a  sign  of  stirring 
to  meet  this  want.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


recently  recognized  the  need  for  the 
training  of  expert  designers  and  crafts- 
men, and,  under  the  auspices  of  its 
Committee  on  Education,  there  have 
been  conferences  of  representatives  from 
thefollowingindustries:  jewelry,  silver- 
ware, silk,  lace,  cotton,  carpets  and 
rugs,  furniture,  interior  decoration,  lith- 
ography and  wall  paper.  And  it  is 
hoped  that  out  of  this  movement  on  the 
part  of  those  interested  on  the  industrial 


side  and  of  organiaations  and  individuals 
interested  on  the  art  side  there  may  be 
developed  an  industrial  arts  institute 
that  will  help  America  to  adorn  and 
beautify  that  which  enters  into  the 
daily  life  of  so  many  millions.  Those 
who  wish  to  encourage  such  a  movement 
should  address  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Chiwaber  of  Commerce, 
65  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 


TWO  UKigUB  P08TBR8  PRODUCED  BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE  NEW  lORK  9CB00L  OF  FINE  AND  APPUED  ART. 

MODERN    ADVERTIBtNO    HAS    CREATED    AN    EVER    INCREABINQ     DEUAND    FOR     ARTISTS     WHO     CAM 

PRODUCE  WORK  THAT  IS  B< 


GOOD  IDEAS 


FROM  EVERYWHERE 


Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere 


So  much  material  was  received  for 
our  Exhibition  Number  that  it  has 
only  been  possible  to  print  some  of  the 
more  typical  examples  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
good  material,  impossible  to  use  this 
time,  will  be  printed  in  later  numbers. 

We  are  always  interested  in  receiving 
pictures  or  articles  that  present  some 
new  and  more  eflfective  way  of  teaching 
drawing  or  its  related  subjects. 
Material  which  shows  an  already  much 
used  problem  and  an  average  grade  of 
workmanship,  naturally  receives  less 
attention  than  that  which  is  virile,  to- 
the-point,  or  which  shows  how  a 
generally  poorly  executed  problem  has 
been  worked  out  with  the  best  of  results. 

DRAWING  EASELS  that  may  be 
readily  made  is  a  practical  suggestion 
sent  in  by  Emily  M.  Dom,  Art  Super- 
visor of  Milwaukee.  There  are  two 
t3rpes  of  easels  shown  in  the  diagram. 
Either  one  of  these  may  be  made  up  by 
manual  training  students  or  boys  at 
home  and  are  worth  many  times  the 
efifort  taken. 

All  professional  artists  resort  to  some 
form  of  drawing  easel  as  it  enables  them 
to  obtain  the  proper  perspective  on  their 
work.  The  young  artists  who  lean  far 
over  a  flat  top  desk,  often  too  high  for 
them,  generally  find  that  their  drawing 
is  either  out  of  proportion  or  out  of 
''plumb." 

A  photograph  is  also  printed,  showing 
the  easels  in  use  in  the  classroom. 


SUMMER  KITES  that  will  interest 
little  craftsmen,  come  to  us  from  Leo 
Gracey  of  Napa.  A  little  diagram 
shows  how  they  are  constructed.  With 
this  he  sends  the  following  instructions : 


PASTE    FDOES  O^ 
PAPfR     OV£tL 
STRING- 


euT 


rUlN    STRIIM 
TO     ll|N«- 


KITE    COH$TRUCTION> 
—  LEO  GRACeV— * 


There  are  many  ways  of  making  kites  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  ways  is  as  follows: 

1.  Get  two  or  three  thin,  smooth,  and  not 
too  narrow  strips  of  bamboo  or  light  boxwood 
for  the  frame. 

2.  Tie  them  with  ordinary  cotton  string  to 
hold  them  in  place.  Put  a  light  coat  of  glue 
upon  the  string,  and  while  still  wet  drive  a  li^t 
finish  nail  through  the  center  and  set  aside  to 
dry. 

3.  When  this  frame  is  dry,  connect  the  six 
ends  with  a  string.  Place  upon  a  piece  of 
paper,  leaving  about  two  inches  for  over- 
lapping. When  this  is  done,  glue  or  paste 
(preferably  glue)  the  paper  to  the  frame. 
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GOOD  IDEAS 


FROM  EVERYWHERE 


4.  Cut  three  stringfi  of  the  same  length  and 
attach  them,  in  a  triangle,  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  frame.  Attach  the  other  ends  of  the  stringfi 
to  a  small  metal  ring.  Tie  also  the  main  kite 
oord  to  this  ring. 

5.  A  weight  or  a  tail  must  be  affixed  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  kite.  This  taO  is  made  of 
short  strips  of  cloth  or  paper  tied  at  intervals 
along  a  thin  piece  of  rope  from  three  to  five  feet 
long. 

6.  Draw  design  on  in  pencil  and  finish  with 
water  color  and  black  ink  lines. 

AN  INTERESTING  EXfflBIT  is 
shown  from  the  Bozeman  City  Schools. 
Anne  L.  B.  Cheney,  Supervisor,  writes 
that  these  articles  were  all  made  from 
inexpensive  materials.  A  brief  des- 
cription of  the  materials  and  their  manu- 
facture is  given  below: 

Bird  Houses.  Material:  cigar  box  wood, 
chalk  boxes,  ink  boxes. 

Tied  and  dyed,  sacks  bought  at  the  local 
baker's  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  each.  One  period 
for  tying;  one  period  for  dyeing.  Blue  and 
brown  with  the  white  cloth  for  color  schemes. 

Wood  block  printing  on  cloth.  Flour  sacks 
used,  laundered  first,  and  then  toned  with  a 
soft  color  of  neutral  tone.  Blocks  of  wood, 
refuse  from  the  manual  training  section.  Sloyd 
knives  used  in  carving  the  design. 

Toys  made  of  old  blackboard  material 
found  in  the  store  room  of  the  school.  Enamel 
paint  used,  also  poster  colors,  and  then  var- 
nished or  shellaced. 

Candlesticks  made  of  discarded  chair  rungiB. 
Beaver  board  used  for  base  and  top  circle. 
Gesso  decoration.    Gilded  and  enameled. 

Desk  setfli  book  racks,  letter  holders,  made  of 
papier-mAchS  boards  secured  at  the  dry  goods 
store.  Cut  with  the  coping  saw,  enameled  and 
gilded.  In  some  cases  Gesso  was  used  for 
raising  the  design.  Design  arrived  at  through 
paper  cutting. 

Tied  and  dyed,  wood  block  prints  done  on 
flour  sack  material  bought  from  the  local  baker 
at  a  cost  to  each  pupfl  of  ten  cents. 

INTERESTING  POSTERS  made 
with   relation  to  community  activities 


come  from  Miss  Helen  Perry,  of  Denver, 
Colorado.  The  *  *  Lost  Princess '  *  posters 
were  made  for  an  opera  given  by  the 
Community  Service  Association  and 
the  ''Light"  posters  for  a  pageant  pro- 
duced by  the  Teacher's  Club  at  the  City 
Auditorium. 


LETTERING  PEN  BORDERS  of  ex- 
ceptional  merit  come  to  us  from  G.  F. 
Pelikan  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
They  all  show  the  possibilities  of  this 
mediimi  in  design  work.  Light  pencil 
lines  are  first  drawn  as  a  foundation  for 
the  pen  work.  All  the  vertical  lines  are 
put  in  at  one  time  and  then  all  the 
horizontal  ones,  thus  facilitating  the 
work  and  insuring  imiformity  of  lines. 
In  working,  the  student  should  keep  in 
mind  the  white  areas  left  in  back  of  the 
design  motifs. 

From  Mr.  Pelikan  comes  also  two 
panels  showing  a  wood  block  design  and 
the  print  of  the  key  block  showing  the 
way  it  looked  when  completed.  This  is 
a  good  example  of  the  type  of  design 
which  is  adapted  to  wood  block  work. 

A  PAGE  OF  CARTOONS  is  also 
shown.  Whatever  may  be  their  failings 
as  regards  draftsmanship  and  technique, 
the  younger  artists  must  be  given  credit 
for  imiqueness  and  originality  of  ideas. 
Professional  cartoonists  realize  the 
importance  of  originality  and  frankly 
admit  this  advantage  that  is  part  of  the 
amateur. 

Such  ideas  as  "There's  a  Reason," 
"In  the  Spotlight,"  and  "Your  Answer 
is  Correct,"  are  interesting  and  effective 
as  depicting  the  student's  view  of  school 
Ufe. 
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A  USEFUL  PAGE  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS  OF  FIGURE  DRAWING.      BY  G.  F.  PEUKAN. 
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OBJECT  DRAWING  4  COMMERCIAL  DESIGNS 


THE  STUDENTS  OF  JAMBS  P.  BAMET,  NEW  TORK  CTTT.      GOOD 
POCU8ED  ON  PROPER  CONSTRUCTION  AND  COUF0B1TION 
AIDS  TO   THE    A 
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This  illustratioa  is  a 
reproduction  of  one 
of  the  ten  platee  in 
the  Mt  of  outline 
drawings  —  "Play- 
mates of  Other 
Lands."  Used  in  the 
primary  grade*  for 
coloring  with  crayons 
or  water  colors. 


Every  Progressive  Step 

in  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  Education 

may  be  taken  with  decision 
and  delight  by  the  use  of 

The  School  Arts  Magazine 
The  School  Arts  Portfolios 

The  School  Arts  Magazine 

each  month  prints  64  pages  of  abso- 
lutely new  material— text  and  illus- 
trations— on  many  phases  of  art 
education,  interpreted  for  use  in  all 
grades,  primary  to  high  school.  Ever>' 
reader  of  The  School  Arts  Magasine 
is  in  touch  with  the  best  and  latest 
in  Art  Education  from  the  .experience 
of  progressive  teachers. 


The  School  Arts  Portfolios 

develop  a  single  subject  thoroughly 
by  use  of  numerous  plates  and  con- 
densed description  and  explanation — 
fine  and  industrial  art  subjects  such 
as  Still  Life  Drawing,  Pen  and  Ink 
Drawing,  Decorative  Tree  Drawing, 
Design  Principles,  Posters,  Alphabets, 
Costume  Design,  Animal  Drawing, 
Print  Methods,  and  many  others 


The  Fh«t  Progressive   Step 

toward  a  successful  year  in  Fine  Art 
and  Industrial  Art  Courses,  is  a  sub- 
scription to  this  great  magazine. 

Send  for  circular  of  ir^ormaHon  and  a 

aample  copy  of  the  magazine. 

PubUshed  by 

The  School  Arts  M^azine 
25  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Thb  illuatratinn  is  a 
reduction  of  one  of 
the  26  plates  firim 
the  latest  portfolio, 
"Print  Methods" — a 
series  of  plates  and 
Dotee  on  the  proces- 
ses involved  in  the 
reproduction  of  art 
work  upon  the  print- 
ed page. 


This  illustration  is  a 
reduction  of  one  of 
the  platee  from  the 
porttolio,"The  Art  of 
Lettering" — a  seriM 
which  gives  full  in- 
structions tor  draw- 
ing letters  of  many 
styles  and  for  many 
purposes. 
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START  THE  YEAR  WITH 

"DECORATIVE  DESIGN" 

//  you  want  to  get  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  your  children  from 
the  first  day  of  school,  begin  their  Art  work  with  a  series  of  problems 
in  Construction  and  "Decorative  Design."  "Enamelac"  is  the  new 
Air-Drying  Art  Enamel  originated  by  The  Prang  Co.  It  works  on 
almost  any  article- — wooden  boxes,  glass  bottles,  tin  cans,  Toys,  Papier- 
mache,  "Ivorene",  " Permodello" ,  "Oilette"  Cloth,  etc.  "Enamelac" 
is  revolutionizing  "Decorative  Design"  in  the  Public  Schools,  Vocational 
Schools,  Art  Schools,  as  well  as  in  the  home  for  decorating  furniture, 
picture  frames,  etc. 

"Enamelac"  The  Universal  Decorator 

"Enam^ae"  i*  WaUrproof-^  Workt  on  Any  Material —  Made  in  S$  Beauiiful  Cohra 


XES  AND  TRAYS 

E^CORATE 

PERMODELLO"  JEWELRY 

Cyidren    love     to     m.ke 

whes  dcoorsled  oitb  "En- 

1 

tbe  new  Modeling  Clay  that 
"Hta-'likeconentoT    It  make* 

•  melBc"    Bad    lined   with 

beadi,  [lendants,  hatpins  and 

clotb  make  beautiful  jewel 

t 

all  kindg  of  jewalry  whiob  nn 

01d*'ii"'l^1tle»."';  Iny 

then  deeoT.ted  with  "Enam- 

glaai jar  of  (ood  ihape.  be- 

i, 

elac".     We  publish  a  book  oD 

■i 

"Permodello    ModeUiat"    at 

vase  when  decorated  nith 

"Enamelac".     Wj  .upply 
a  neat  of  five  round  wooden 

■■PoraodBllo"  clay  in  one 

ho»>    for    deroratinc  at 

11 

i 

tl.SOperDeet. 

Osted  drculu  fne 

drculufTM 

DECORATE 

"IVOREPJE"  JEWELRY 

DECORATE  TOYS  AND  FURNITURE 

Toy  makini.  ie  one  of  the  beet  mean,  of  relating  Art       j       "v«  u«"«n.     "  '-ou  u«  iTory.  out  cornea  in  anee. 

pSreM^^-EnimllVc^Mt'Sefo'rillin^^^  '       ""'  "  ""•"  "Enamelac"  decoration   and  makM 

™«^e  frame..  mi"ton?«c!°^l''"°Wa^Vi^l'a"d  1  SS''"'H*;i'^^*"'!7- '  P*/?'"'*  *'"*'■*  *^'" 
requires  no  -.amiah     Why  not  plan  for  a  "Toy  Sale"  <*    *  "  .  "  <*»"■     AI«o  cutlarger  aiiea. 

of  your  pupile'  work  just  before  CbiiatmaaT  .  I  tlliHtrated  ctrcubu  tnt 

OTHER  DECORATIVE  ART  MATERIALS 

We  supply  the  largest  list  of  materials  for  Decoralive  Design,  Handwork,  Drawing 
and  all  kinds  of  Art  Education.  Our  new  illustrated  "EducaMon  Bidletin"  is  free  to 
teachers.     Do  you  know  these  materialsf 


iicUon  Paper*".  2- 


Prana  Water  Colon 
Pnnt  Colored  Oayona 
Mountlnt  Boolu,  for  ds< 
Paper  Portfolio*,  for  de< 


"Stick  PrlndnS  Outfit" 


"Modem",  the  Ideal  Wai  Clay 

SEND  FOE  CIRCULARS  ON  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  ITEMS 
Have   you   seen   our   neu>   "lUuatraUd   BulUtin   and   Catalogue" —J u^l   outf      IT    IS    FREE! 

THE  PRANG  CO.,  1«2  CALUMET  AVE.,  CHICAGO     30  IRVING  PLACE.  NEW  YORK 

Makeri  of  "Sliiil"  Patlt.  "Uodelil"  Wax  Clag.  "Balteto  Dyti"  in  PatedtT  Farm 


Please  mention  The  School  Akts  Maoazink  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Useful  Christmas  Gifts 

The  problem  of  selectiog  Chrietmas  Gifts  is  always 
troublesome,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
expense,  but  from  time  taken  in  selection. 

Why  not  send  home  a  beautiful 
akirt  or  camisole  to  mother  or  a 
combination  or  nigblgown  to  slater? 
Fellow  Teachers  appreciate  them,  too. 

We  offer  the  beautiful,  well  known  "Teckia"  line  of 
undergarments  at  factory  prices  with  a  guarantee 
of  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  today  for  iRiietTOted  eireular  artd  prieei. 


JOHN  H.  STEVENSON  CO. 

7  Norwich  Street,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Refennn— WorcMtar  Chuubci  of  ComiwTce 


''WEBSTER'S 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

BgC3.USG  thifl  foundation  book 

in  the  school  room 

performs  actus]  service.     Successful 

teachers  well   know  the  help   this 

Supreme  Authority  "  is  in  history, 

geography,  language,  and  civic  classes, 

not  to  mention  its  neceaaity  in  work  on  syn- 
onjmB,  pronunciation,  new  words,  etc.    It  ia  a 
unlvvrsal  question  an sweier,  equivalent  jntypa 
matter  to  a  15  -  volume  encyclopedia. 
400,000  VM«hnlT»  TfMW.  Iiwl 
Wart*.    SO.OOO  Oia^upMaM  I 

CpMhI  Kntrin.     0,000  MlMI 
■■  Hid  a,  TOO  PacH. 
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Art  Students 

cannot  do  better  than  be  guided  by  the 

winner  of  the  Prix  de  Rome!    He  uses 

VENDS  PENCILS 

In  an  interview  he  said,  "I  have  always 
used  VENUS  PENCILS.  They  give 
me  an  even  smooth  stroke  of  wonder- 
ful texture  and  I  prefer  them  above 
all  others." 

The  above  copyrighted  photograph 
sent  to  the  American  Lead  Pencil 
Company  by  Underwood  and  Under- 
wood, photographers,  shows  Mr.  Frank 
Schwarz,  the  winner  of  the  most  cov- 
eted of  ail  Art  Awards  using  a  VENUS 
Pencil. 

\''ENUS 
PENCILS 

17  black  deftrees,  Scopylnt 
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American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

MSFIfth  Ave.,Dept.  A,  N.Y. 

an.;  Londm.  Bt,!. 

jhe  ioT^eat  seiliiuj  Qaa^. 
pencil  in  the  world 
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No  Valleys 
—  No  Ridges 

Smooth  as  a  sheet  of  glass 
— that's  how  we  make 

iSTBL/miMORE 

AKnSTS"  PAPERS  -JBQAEDS 

No  ups  and  downs  —  no  ob- 
structions to  mar  your  work. 

Your  pen  won't  sputter. 
Your  color  won't  spread. 
Strathmore  quality  is  there  to 
prevent  it. 

Chemically-pure  paper — 
temptingly  smooth  and  clean 
— an  invitation  to  do  your 
best.  Made  the  way  you 
want  it. 

Look  for  the  thistle,  the  mark 
that  distinguishes  Strathmore 
papers  and  boards. 

If  not  obtainable  at  your  deal- 
er, write  us  for  free  samples. 


Philadelphia  School  of  Design 
for  Women  poimded  ism 

Design^  Fine  Arts,  Uluatration,  Commercial 
Advertieing,  Costume  Design,  Interior  Decor- 
ation, etc.  Ei>ening  C^ses.- Deai^,  Fashion 
and  Book  Illustration,  Interior  Decoration. 
Normal  Art  Course,  Saturday  Class  for 
Teachers. 

N«w  Coura*:  Garden  Architectural  fTrnlilii 


BROAD  AND  HASTKR  STREETS 


Attention,  Please!  Artists- 

THIMOS  TO  PAINT 
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Cdlulnld  Vanllr  Dorine   Btiiee.     Wonh  II.OI 

Out  taaloii  0/  iKirrcjl  /or  bnH  jrioo/  doj  prriB^tl  an  «or*,  IHiludli  icilk  yovi 
We  niank  You  I 

F.  G.  GOOVER  CO.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


etc.     Hipd    Jcttc 

ItorlMc 

piinifd,  ipcciil 3  tor  tl.M 

The  Artists'  and  Students'  Sketching  Rule 

An  easy  system  of  getting  correct  outlines  in  sketching  from  Nature  which  educates  the  eye 
and  hand  of  those  who  take  pleasure  in  Art  Work.    The  rule  has  the  loilowing  advantages: 
Two  ways  of  getting  distance  between  objects 
Two  ways  of  getting  height 
How  to  get  Perspective  and  Irregular  Angles 
The  Visual  Angle  on  rule  eitplainB  the  amount  of  view  that  can  be  sketched  by  the  average  eye. 
These  outlines  sketched  from  Nature  with  little  shading  make  pleasing  and  original  pictures. 
The  scale  can  be  used  in  ordinary  school  work.     Sond  for  Circular. 

Price  of  Rule  with  six  to  eight  lessons  Illustrated $2.0t 

H.  G.  HOWLAND,        Mapleton,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  The  School  Arts  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers  v 


This  Bracelet 

Madeoutof  ourwires, 
makes   an    attractive 
problem.      It   ia   the 
latest  thing  in  jewelry 
and  ia  something  any 
school  girl  can  make. 
Write  us  the  number 
you  have  in  your  Jew- 
elry Class  and  let  us 
send  you   the  mate- 
rial.   When    completed    it    is  worth 
five  times  the  cost  of  the  material. 
Instructions    for    making    sent    with 
each  order. 

Write  for  our  Catalog. 

METAL  CRAFTS  SUPPLY  CO. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


'TSePergyl^tS^tn^es 


ithel 


Aurora  Guide  Btni 

Picture!  forpiBtuTB  rtudy  duriDg  Bap- 
•rill  be  a  hrlp  io  mskisE  the  <rhiii|e 
outK)I-doon  Ufa  to  tlie  scboolroDm. 


ilnlatura  Ul»tr  .__ 
I  our  1910  edlUiHi. 

ReprodoctlMU  of   The  World's  Griat  PainitDB* 

ONKCENTSIZK.  3i3M.  r«SOormar»  »TOSub]«U 

TWOCBNTSIZE.  lIMiS.F(ir3Bariiu)n.I2608ab|soW 

Bird  Flcturs  In  Natural  Colors. 

For  FbU  Bird  Study 

81m  T  I  B.  Tbns  oanM  ««oh  for  IS  oi  mora. 

LARGE  PICTURES  FOR  FRAMING,  tl.lilotoae; 

(1.90  «mJi,  for  two  or  man:  tan  fortlS.SO.  PeMpsid. 
SiM,  includlnc  mufiii,  22  i2g  Inaha.     150  aubJHU. 

Boi  10  MALCEN.  MASS. 


MUSEUM  COLOR  PRINTS 
for 

Art  Study  and  Appreciation 


whcrethepsintinKs  areoni-iew.  The  pLatf  ni 
ai(htytiiiiaiciiii:b<is.  The  a»ortmeDt  is  repreae. 
tive  o[  the  diSereot  achoDli  of  srt and  givesoni'', 

poatpsid  for  fifty  cents. 


FINE  SILVER  POI>3TS 

FOR  SILVER  POINT  DRAWING 

WILL  HT  IN  "EVERSHARP"  PENCILS 

WRIT!  FOR  C*T«LOa    (DIPT.  ■.) 

HERPERS  BROS. 

ie  CRAWFORD  5T.  NEWARK.  N.J. 


Please  mention  The  School  Arts  Maoazine  when  writiDg  to  advertisers 


Dixon's  ELDORADO,  "the  master  drawing  pencil'' 
Dixon's  "SPECIAL  BLACK"  for  freehand 

Look  at  the  leads^Sevd  for  samples 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Pencil  Depi.  135  j.   Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Pen  Painting 


OIL  and  WATER  COLOURS. 
VARNISHES,  OILS, 
BRUSHES,  EASLES, 

SKETCH  BOXES,  ARTISTS- 
SMOCKS 


At  Last— A  Bust  of 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

For  Schools 

Rafaello  Gironi  has  just  completed  for 
us  a  remarkably  lifelike  bust  of  that 
best  loved  AmericaD,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. YOUR  school  should  have  one 
HP  a  source  of  constant  inspiration. 


COLONIAL  SCULPTURE  CO. 
100  BoylBton  Street,     BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  School  Arts  Maoaiine  when  writing  to  advertisers 


The  School  Arts  Magazine 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLICATION  FOR  THOSE 
INTERESTED  IN  ART  AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORK 

Pedro  J.  Lemos,  Editor 

Director,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Stanford  University,  California 
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THE  EDITOR  ACKNOWLEDGES 

Help  From  Everywhere! 

A  GREAT  response  from  art  teachers  came  to 
^  ^  my  request  for  last  year's  Magazine  material. 
Teachers  more  than  proved  that  they  are  very  fully 
meeting  the  educational  demand  for  an  efficient, 
practical  American  art  education. 

The  School  Arts  Magazine  is  a  great  clearing 
house  for  art  education.  It  brings  to  its  sub- 
scribers the  best  ideas  and  helps  from  everywhere. 
I  acknowledge  and  thank  my  many  helpers  for 
their  co-operation  and  invite  material  for  the 
following  numbers  of  the  coming  year: 

November — Craftsman  and  Thanksgiving  Ideas. 
December — Yuletide  and  Holiday  Subjects. 
January — Animals  and  Winter  Subjects. 
February — Keramics  and  Modeling. 
March — Correlation. 

April — Book  Beautiful  and  School  Annual  Ideas. 
May — Garden  and  Outdoor  Subjects. 
June — Vacation  and  Exhibition  Material. 

Your  material  will  help  others.  One  letter  just  received  reads, 
"I  can  hardly  wait  from  month  to  month  to  read  the  School  Arts, 
and  I  hope  to  subscribe  for  it  as  long  as  I  live."  This  is  good  news 
to  all  our  contributors  who  will  make  Volume  XXI  the  finest  volume 
yet  issued. 

Address  all  material  to  me  at  Stanford  University,  California. 
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EVERY  PRINTING  INSTRUCTOR 
EVERY  COMMERCIAL  ARTIST 
EVERY    SCHOOL    PUBLICATION 

Will  need  the  New  Portfolio  of 

PRINT  METHODS 

By  PEDRO  J.  LEMOS,  Editor  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine 

Every  artistic  and  mechanical  print  method  described  by  a 
print  example  and  brief  text.  A  condensed  and  coinplete 
working  description  for  each  illustration  method.  Gives 
professional  information  for  art  editors  or  for  advertising  managers.  Includes 
the  simple  forms  of  illustration  as  well  as  the  color  processes  described  with 
27  plates  in  line,  half-tone,  and  color. 

Best  series  ever  issued  on  the  subject 

EXTRA — As  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  a  copy  of  "The  Art  of  Color  Engraving,"  a  folder  in 
color  giving  the  fundamentals  of  process  color  plate  making,  will  be  included  in  each  set. 

26  plates  in  black  and  white,  one  3-color  process  plate,  ^  ^        GT  f\ 

an  8-page   descriptive   pamphlet,   and   the   extra   color  ^     ™     •%^vf 

folder,  all  enclosed  in  a  strong  manila  envelope 
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Published  and  For  Sale  by  THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE,  Worcester,  Mass. 


POSTER  WORK-SECOND  EDITION 


A  Popular  Portfolio 
at  a  Popular  Price 


The  first  edition  of  Poster  Work  was 
exhausted  in  four  months. 

The  second  edition  is  going  fast! 

This  portfolio  is  a  series  of  24  plates,  7x10  inches,  illustrat- 
ing each  step  in  the  development  of  good  posters  for  every 
purpose.  Arranged  and  a  number  of  them  drawn  by 
John  T.  Lemos,  the  well  known  instructor  and  professional 
letterer.  The  plates  are  printed  on  single  cards,  which 
make  them  convenient  for  class  use.  A  folder  of  de- 
scriptive notes  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  portfolio. 

$1.00  per  set;   10  or  more,  10%  discount 


Published  by  THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 
25  Foster  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 


PEN  AND  INK  DRAWING  No.  1 

Bt  Pbdro  J.  Lkmos 

AMONG  the  ouuiy  useful  Mid  beautiful  illustntions  in  Thk  School 
Abts  MAOAzim  none  have  been  more  thoroughly  »ppred&ted 
than  the  repioductiou  d  originala  done  with  Pen  knd  Ink.  Theae 
dnwiDD  with  descriptive  text  which  acoompMiiefl  them,  furaish 
material  for  teaohing  the  principals  of  Pen  and  Ink  drawine,  the 
fundamentals  of  good  teohmque — pen  handling — and  suggest  subjects 
tor  prosreMive  study. 

Air  who  eee  theee  platea  are  delighted.  There  are  a  number  of 
entirely  new  plates  never  b^ore  printed,  a  reduced  cut  of  one  of  which 
appears  here.  Ten  plates,  7  x  10  in.,  in  Alphabeticon  style,  with 
description,  outlines  and  problems. 

Price  75  cents  pa-  set;  10  or  more  10%  discount. 


PEN  AND  INK  DRAWING  No.  2 

Bt  Pkdko  J.  LiMoe,  Editor,  The  School  ArU  Magaaine 

GIVES  splendid  pound  woik  and  sugnsts  a  course  of  study, 
which  may  be  f  mlowed  with  intoreet  ana  profit  by  any  class.  The 
portfolio  consistB  of  twelve  pilates  reproduced  frmn  the  School  Abts 
Magazimb,  on  cards  7  z  10  in.,  illustrating  Brush  and  Ink  Drawing. 
Nature  Sketches,  plates  showmg  Contrast,  Progressimi,  Variety  ot 
Line,  Stipple  Work,  Drawing  on  Scratch  Board,  Spatter  Work,  and 
Character  Sketching;  an  eight-page  pamphlet  of  descriptive  text  with 
an  outline  for  probums  in  advanced  pen  and  ink  work;  enclosed  in  a 
folder  which  keeps  the  sheets  together. 

Price,  75  cents  a  set;  10  or  more,  10%  discount 
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THE  ART  OF  IXTTERING 

Bt  John  T.  Lihob 

ABILITT  to  make  good  lettsn  is  of  utmost  importance  in  many 
depNtments  of  industry.    Practice — under  competent  guidance 
and  wiUi  good  examples  should  make  for  perfection.    This  portlolm 


interest  and  value.  A  pamphlet  of  descriptive  text,  and  a  number  of 
problems  make  this  a  most  useful  pcuifolk).  Especially  recom- 
mended to  teachers  of  Drawing,  History  and  Printing. 

Price,  75  cents  pa*  set;  10  or  more,  10%  discount. 


DESIGN  PRINCIPLES 

Bt  Pcdbo  J.  LauoB 

THESE  eight  plates  showing  about  200  units  of  design  furnish  a  very 
complete  course  in  Design.  They  are  the  most  oompact  reference 
sheets  available  and  will  be  found  constantly  useful,  not  uone  in  Draw- 
ing but  in  Manual  Training,  Printina,  and  Industrial  Design.  The 
illustrations  represent  Bepetition,  Radiation,  Measure,  Balance,  Sym- 
metrr,  Unity,  Opposition,  &nd  Transition. 

Printed  on  heavy  Kraft  paper,  7  x  10  in.  A  descriptive  pamphlet 
with  very  full  notes  on  the  principles  of  design  make  this  one  oi  the 
meet  useful  portfobos. 


Price  75  cents  per  set;  10  or  more  10%  discount. 


Published  by  THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 
25  Foster  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 


PRIX  DE  ROME  WINNER  USES  VENUS 
PENCIL-  Fame  aod  fortune  follow  famished 
artist.  Deserving  genius  finds  his  rich  rensrd. 
Seldom  has  there  ever  been  told  a  stranger  story 
than  the  life  and  great  success  of  Frank  Schwarz. 

After  a  heartr-brcaking  struggle  ^;aiiist  poverty, 
misundcTBtanding,  indifference,  and  neglect,  he  has 
by  sheer  force  of  character  and  ability  been  awarded 
one  of  the  highest  honors  to  be  won  by  an  American 
artist — the  Prix  de  Rome. 

When  the  landlord  of  the  tenement  in  which  he 
lived  (or  rather  barely  existed)  handed  him  a  curt 
note  ordering  hini  to  leave  within  a  few  days  unless 
he  paid  his  rent,  be  did  not  know  that  the  prosaic 
postman  following  in  his  foot-steps  would  transform 
Schwarz's  heartache  into  a  shout  of  joy.  Seldom 
indeed  has  sheer  merit  been  refined  in  such  a 
crucible. 

It  would  seem  that  the  same  sensitive  and  highly 
developed  nature  that  was  willing  tj)  sacrifice  all  for 
an  ideal  would  be  willing,  despite  great  poverty  to 
sacrifice  whatever  might  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
best — the  Venus  pencil. 

In  the  copyrighted  photograph  sent  b>  the 
American  Lead  Pencil  Company  by  Underwood  and 
Underwood,  photographers  (shown  elsewhere  in  this 
publication),  itwillbeseen  that  Mr.  Frank  Schwara, 
the  winner  of  the  Prix  de  Rome,  the  most  coveted 
art  award,  is  using  a  Venus  pencil. 

THIS  SIGNinCANT  ANNOUNCEMENT  is 
made  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago: 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  offered  to  the  Institute 
School  a  competitive  prize  which  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  important  ever  offered  in  an 
art  contest  in  America.  In  seeking  for  the  best 
possible  decoration  for  the  "local"  room,  the 
largest  in  the  new  Tribune  plant  on  North  Michigan 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  the  paper  evolved  the  plan  of. 
securing  its  design  through  the  school  of  the  Art 
Institute.  In  accordance  with  this  idea  the 
Tribune  offers,  in  open  competition,  to  all  students 
in  the  Art  Institute  School,  a  prize  of  SS,000  for  the 
best  and  most  acceptable  mural  decoration  for  this 
room.  Full  details  of  the  contest  will  be  announced 
in  good  time  for  all  prospective  competitors. 
Students  entering  school  in  September,  1921,  will  be 
eligible  as  contestants. 

Dear  Sir:  April  18,  1921. 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  April  11, 1  am  pleased 

to  advise  you  that  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary  is  the  standard  authority  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  OfRce  for  spelling,  compounding  and 
dividing  words,  and  that  it  is  my  present  intention 
to  continue  the  use  of  this  dictionary  for  such  pur- 
Very  truly  yours, 
Georoe  H.  Carteh,  PuWic  Printer. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 


HISTORY  OF  ART.     Over  3500  subjsc 


PICTURE  STUDY.     Griii 


PRICES 

Standard  print.  5!4  18 
Miniatu™  print,  5^x4       . 

CoupkU  OMaloc  aant  on  ne 
Our  new  illustrated  [all  anDoi 
♦  BOYD  STREET 


T 
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JANTINGS 

For   Batik  Work 

J0.75  MORITZ    LOEFFLER 

V*'- 5M  No.  7lh  SI.,  NEWARK,  N,J, 


W.  R.  McGAW,  I 


I  S4*,  L.  Joll.,  Cli 


jfanc?  Xeatbcrs  ;«/s'«'| 

A  3-cent  stamp  brings  you  samples. 
Sold  by  thQ  half  or  whole  gltin  and  cut  to  mt-aiure.     Also 
Taols.Diej.DPiiKin.    Bend  Jl.OO P.O. order  for  variety 
of  colors  of  lealher  romnante  for  home  and  it.hool  work. 
W.  A.  HALL,  isa  DcTonahire  Streor.  Boaion  *,  Maai. 


THE  ROMAN  ALPHABET 

folder,  'ontaining  ™pit'a?.."loi.e°-?a«"^'n"lumBrib, 
atrurately  drawn  to  scale  with  dimemiona  which  ean  be 
easily  toflowed.  Descriptive  and  eiplinatory  note*. 
Every  student  in  the  upper  giadei.  biih  schoalg.  eolleiea 
and  art  .choola  ahoulJ  own  this  folder.  Sinile  copies 
25  cents.  Special  rates  on  quantities. 
C.  MGunET        E,  rinie.         UttmOt  it  Im,  m  CHt,  ton 


BASKETRY  MATERIALS 

Seeda.  raffia,  wooden  baaea,  eliair  eane.  Indian  aah 
flplinla,  cane  webbing,  wooden  beads,  braided  itiaw, 
rilih,  willow,  pine  needlaa.  atsnoilling  materials,  boohs, 
toola,  dr«.         SendlSctt  far  65 pagit  Catalogue. 

LOUIS  8TOUGHTON  DRAKE,  lac. 
36  ErantI  St.,  Allaton,  Station  34,  Boaton,  Maaa. 


Please  mention  The  School  Arts  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisere 


THE  WEST      CLINE    TEACHERS    AGENCY 

NEEDS 
TEACHERS 


BOISE.  IDAHO 
GwTf*  F.  Ganw,  Utr. 

COLUMBIA,  MO. 
Anhoi  B.  CUd>,  Hfi. 

■n*  Wm(  to  oUmin^  tl 
ENROLL  FREE 


SAN  DnCO,  CALIF, 
jifi  Owl  BiildiBf .  WrsB*  S.  Sukr.  U«r. 
CHICAGO,  lU- 
144a  E.  6Btli  Sl.  H.  r.  Fotd.  M«>. 
tt  nfautoa  aw  paid  taaCha*. 

WRITE  US  NOW 


Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 

Thi«  ichool  wai  (ounded  in  1 869  ind 

haa  a  long  list  of  pupiti  who   have 

1  dittinciion   a*  painlen,  sculp- 

I,  draughtimen,  and  designers  in 

■II  branchesofthearts.     Itscourses 

of  iostructioQ  are  thorough  and  give 

full     opportunity     for    profc«aional 

training  under  a  faculty  of  capable 

and  eiperienced  artists.     By  reason 

of  it!  endowment,  the  tuition  fee  is 

moderate.  Fifty-fourtb  year. 

Stpt.  16. 1911  to  Way  17, 1911 

FOK  CATALOG  ADDRBSS 

J.  H.  Gmi,  DlTMtor 

ART  ACADEMY  CINCINNATI 


Pratt  Institute  Art  School 

loteniatioDal  Practical  Art  Trahug 
NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 

OF 

FINE   AND    APPLIED    ART 

Fnak  Altah  Punoiu,  Pras.     New  York  &  Puis 

lADduape  Bad  Domeitic  Arofaltacture.  InKrior 
Decontion:  Poiter  Advertisiaa:  Comawrcial.  CO«- 
tunw  and  Suae  Duiin^  Uliutntion ;  Life  Dnw- 
iot  "Hambidca  Research":  Tesrhgn'  TraiDiDS 
Clanei.  Befiiu  September  SIh. 
Addnaa  Sacretaiy.  US*  Broadmy.  New  Yfitk 
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THE  inDUSimAL  ART  SCHOOL  or  Tl 
FAanC  COAST 
tAU..3ramc  AHD  avnrna.  si 


FALL  TERM  OPENS  AUGUST  1,  1«1 


'TOOI.S  fo.- 

SCHOOL  OF  APPUED  ARTS 

Thorouftfa  Personal  Instruction 

WeaWng,  Leather  Work,  Basketry, 

Deslftn,  Rui  Making.  Woodwork. 

Strong  Courses  In  Occupational  Therapy 

School  open  elBTen  monthi  i&  the  ye>r. 

School  re-opem  Sept.  15— eighth  year. 

Director.  Mlaa  Marr  lrtn»  Hwied.  B.  S. 

Raffia  Basketry  Instruction 

LaaMMU  prlTate  or  In  claa*. 

Hatariala  [urniahed  during  leiKiai. 

For  termi  apply  to 

Mrs.  Gertrude  P.  Ashley. 

Sodaty  of  DsBfleld  Induatriaa,  DecrMd.  Maaa. 

A  Good  Book  is  like  a  Good  Friend 

IT  HELPS  YOU  IN  TIME  OF  NEED 
"JEWELRY  MAKING  AND  DESIGN"  by  Augustus  F.  Rose  and 
Antonio  Cirino  has  helped  many  teachers  and  craft  workers  to  make 
jewelry  of  a  distinct  and  individual  type.     It  will  help  you  to  create 
beautiful  pieces  of  personal  ornameDt.     To  be  able  to  make  the  orna- 
ment you  wear  excites  appreciadon  on  the  part  of  your  frienda  and  imparts  individual  taste. 
$10.00  and  cost  of  postage  will  bring  you  a  copy. 

METAL  CRAFTS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
PROVIDENCE                                                                                                        RHODE  ISLAND 

Please  mention  The  School  Artb  Maoaeine  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Photography   and  Fine  Art 

An  Aesthetic  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  presentation 

of  the  Principles  of  Composition  and 

the  Elements  of  Beauty 

By  HENRY  TURNER   BAILEY 

Direotor,  The  Cleveland  School  of  Art 

The  author  has  here  gathered  the  work  of  some  of  our  best 
known  photographic  artists,  as  well  as  amateurs,  and  by  a  stroke 
of  his  discriminating  pen  has  pointed  out  the  reason  why  certain 
of  them  fulfill  the  laws  of  good  composition  and  why  others  do  not.  Whether  or  not 
one  is  interested  in  photography,  a  reading  of  this  book  will  give  ^eat  delight,  for  all 
technicalities  are  lost  in  a  familiar  discussion  of  well-known  principles,  to  which  are 
introduced  quotations  and  happy  original  word-pictures  characteristic  of  the  author. 

The  book  contains  96  illustrations,  mostly  photographic;  12  chapters,  with  such 
titles  as:  The  Slough  of  **High  Art,"  The  Discovery  of  Pictorial  Material,  Rhythm, 
BaJanfe,  Harmony — in  all  124  pages.  Artistic  binding  of  gray  buckram,  gray  end 
papers — a  book  to  be  prized. 

Price,  postpaid,  $2.50 

Published  and  for  sale  by  The  School  Arts  Magazine 

25  Foster  Street  .....  Worcester,  Mass. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

of  The  School  Arts  Magazine 

VOLUMN  XX 

Proyide  a  working  library  of  the  Industrial 
and  Fine  Arts — A  whole  library  under  one 
cover.  All  the  material  printed  during  the 
year  in  the  magazine,  indexed  and  accessible 
— ideas,  suggestions,  outlines,  and  informa- 
tion not  obtainable  elsewhere — right  at  hand 
and  ready  for  use. 

More  than  600  pages,  bound  in  red  buck- 
ram. 

Price,  $6.00 

Order  qtxiokly — mupply  limited 

A  few  second-hand  copies  of  previous  voir- 
ume8  may  be  had  at  $5.00  per  volume: 
We  have  of  Vol.  V,  3  copies;  Vol. VII,  1  copy; 
Vol.  XIV,  3  copies. 

THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE 

Stadonery  Holders,  Postcard  Holders 

Mounts,  Covers,  Boxes, 

and  the  various  processes  of 

Sewing  and  Binding  a  Book 

Fully  explained  by  descriptive  text  and  many 
illustrations  in 

"BOOKBINDING  FOR  BEGINNERS" 

By  Florence  O.  Bean 
Assistant  in  Boston  Public  Schools. 

Copies  of  this  standard  text  book  should  be 
included  in  the  order  for  supplies  by  every 
instructor  of  manual  arts. 

6x9  in.,  98  pp.,  56  illustrations. 
Substantial  binding. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

The  School  Arts  Magazine 
Worcester  Mass. 


THE  BIRD  IN  ART 

Bt  Pbdbo  J.  Lehob,  Editor,  The  School  Arta  Magasine 

THROUGHOUT  the  art  of  the  ages  no  symbol  has  boen  used  in  ao 
man]r  intereetinR  ways  aa  the  bira.  Musmm  collections  abound  in 
materials  made  by  the  ancienta  in  which  the  motif  was  the  bird.  Many 
of  the  beautiful  plates  in  Tsn  School  Arts  Magazinb  have  b«ai 
enriched  by  using  the  bird  as  the  unit  of  design.  This  poitfolio  con- 
sists of  sixteen  plates,  printed  in  the  same  style  as  the  other  portfolios, 

'•■'•'■  '  —  . -V  Bird  Decorations, 

itoric  Motifs,  and 
D  of  the  bird  motif 

Price,  75  cents  each;  10  or  more  sets,  10%  discount 
SCHOOL  ARTS  ALPHABET  SHEETS  Lrrrcmno  fop  c^w- 

Bt  Fmd  HAnn/TON  Danwlb  gSSB^aHfej&^S 

THESE  sheets  are  designed  primarily  to  teach  the  basic  rules  for 
good  lettering.    Each  sheet  oontains  two  complete  alphabets  with  S.^ril^FI'i"^  SfCULD  w 
several  useful  variations— ertended,  condensed,  bold  face,  etc.,  and  ^^"  ^f^^  ^."^  Jf^ 
examples  of  letter  and  word  groupings.    They  ar*  printed  on  hif^y  '       '-t     cf 

surfaced  paper  to  show  olearlv  the  p^dl  strokes.    This  feature  gives  \{tZP    LETTERS     CL 
them  added  value  to  the  student.    With  these  alphabet  sheets  eood  (^^[-jf  D  -  •  W0RD5 

lettering  can  be  readily  tau^t.    These  alphabets  nave  been  testM  by  

several  years  of  aotuu  use  in  the  schoolroom  and  are  reproduced  in  C31~^F5. 1  ^:i~W' 
fao-simile  from  pencil  lettering  by  the  author.  yurMCTM  »C      LETiTt 

Price,  15  sheets  for  3S  cents.  Cnl<ljl/lAj    !StJ 

ELEMENTARY  LETTERING 

Bt  Stonb  and  Scloib 

THIS  CHART  helps  solve  the  problem  of  teaching  the  basic  ideas  of 
lettering  to  elementary  pupils.  The  letters  are  not  fpven  in 
regular  srder,  but  in  related  groups  of  graded  difficulty,  bepoiung  with 
the  easiest  to  make.  It  is  the  ou^rowth  of  years  of  practical  applica- 
tion in  the  school-room  and  has  proven  to  be  of  remarkable  merit, 
having  been  adopted  by  the  City  of  Boston  Schools  and  used  for  several 
years. 

The  Chart  is  large  enough  to  be  used  by  an  entire  class  and  is  made 
to  hang  up.  The  sheets  are  printed  on  kraft  paper  for  individual  use. 
Chabt,  (19x28 in.) Sinde Copies,  50  cents;  in  quantity,  40  cents eadi. 
Shbbts,  (6x9  in.)  15  Copies,  35  cents;  write  Cor  quantity  prices. 

OBJECT  DRAWING  PORTFOLIO 

Bt  Frank  J.  Dakrah 

TEACHERS  and  pupils  are  constantly  looking  for  good  ex- 
amples of  object  drawing  with  the  pencil  as  a  medium.  Thsss 
twelve  plates  of  several  common  objects,  are  so  simple  and  yst 
finished  in  every  detail,  furnish  splendid  examples  for  teaching 
bepnners  effective  Pencil  rendering  in  light  sad  shade.  Thousands 
of  these  sets  are  now  in  use. 

Reproduced    from    Mr.  Darrah's  ori^als    without  Ices  of 
detail,  finely  printed  on  drawing  paps',  Sii  x  11  inches. 

Price  50  Cents  per  set 

Published  by  THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 
35  Foster  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 


■ras'" 

1   OMP  A 

LQN  R  V 

T  C  U  KW 

H  G  J  B  X 

ES      D  Y 

F             Z 

XHEFBSW 

AYPRGMMKJ 

BLACKBOARD  DRAWING  CARDS 

Bt  HnBT  TuBNBB  Bailsi  asd  Fbu  SxttojioK  D^mLa 
■"jpHE  Blackboard  and  a  oolleotion  of  colored  crayons  are  very  attrac- 
-''  tive  to  pupils — they  fumiah  one  of  the  beat  of  back  groirnds  for  the 
lesson  in  drawing.  A  set  of  these  Drawing  Cards,  which  comprise 
iUustrations  of  common  objects,  plants,  trees,  landscapes,  decorative 
panels,  bordera,  and  calendars,  will  funuHh  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
blackboard  subjecte  for  all  grade*. 

26  sheets  53^x9^  inches,  210  illuBtrations,  well  printed 
on  coated  paper,  with  descriptive  text. 
Price  50  Gents 


COSTUME  DESIGN   PLATES 

Bt  Eddoba  Sellnbk 
A  COLLECTION  of  pm  drawinp  done  especially  tor  Thk 
^*-  School  Abts  Maq  azinb,  illustrating  the  history  of  Costume 
from  the  Egyptian  to  tlie  Victorian  Era.  In  great  demand  for 
ua«  io  Costume  Deeign  ooursee  and  in  the  sta^g  of  historic 
scenes  and  plays.  By  means  of  the  Munsell  nomenclature  the 
color  schemes  are  accurately  specified. 

Three  sets  of  8  plates  each,  printed  on  water  color  cards, 
7  X  10  inches. 

Price  35  Cents  each  set;  all  three  sets,  $1.00 


HUMAN  PROPORTION  PACKET 

Bt  EtmoRA  Sellner 

TO  DRAW  the  human  figure  and  muntun  correct  proportion 
of  bead,  body  and  extremities,  is  a  problem  the  solution  of 
which  may  be  simplified  by  the  use  of  our  "Human  Proportion 
Pocket."  In  this  packet  there  are  eight  plates,  printed  on  T  x  10 
inch  cards,  which  give  concrete  instructions  for  laying  off  the  exact 
dimensioiw  of  the  various  elements,  and  are  particularly  valuable 
to  teachers  and  students  of  coBtutne  design.  They  were  drawn  by 
Miss  Eudora  Sellner  for  The  School  Arts  Magazine,  and  have  been 
reprinted  in  the  usual  Alphabeticon  style. 

Price,  35  cents  per  set 


GOOD  ZOO  DRAWING  CARDS 

Br  Bess  Bruce  Cleavbland 
T  IFELIKE  studies  of  familiar  animals  and  birds,  used  with  ^at 
'-'  success  by  a  host  of  teachers.  Excellent  in  teaching  anmial 
life,  and  in  illustrating  children's  stories.  There  ore  three  sets,  10 
subjects  in  each  set,  printed  on  Bingle  cards  7x10  inches;  each  card 
showing  the  subject  m  a  number  otnatural  poses. 

Set  Onm:  Chickeag,  H«iu,  DucUingi.  Wolrea,  MicB,  Cati.  Squirrsls.  Doti, 

DudIu.  druHhopjpani,  LionT!  LBmb"M<>ol<svT"8aT°T^ic*  Es^ea,  Parrot'! 
TurtlH,  Toidg.  OosU,  fid,  Cmnsries,  Owla,  Turkeyt,  Rooiten. 

Price,  35  cents  per  set;  all  three  sets  $1.00 


Published  by  THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 
25  Foster  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 


We  cannot  guarantee  prices  of  books  as  changes  are  constantly  being  reijeived.  ' 
Except  in  the  cas*  of  Boards  of  Education,  LlbrorJei,  etc,  remittance  ihould  accoinpan7  orders. 

THE  MOST  USEFUL  BOOKS 


AMERICAN  ART  rw 

Amarisui  MMtan  of  Piiotfus     .      .     Caffln 
Uonl  Palndnc  in  Anurin    .      .      .     BluhflaU 
BtoiT  o(  Amarioa  Palntinc,  Th«  Caffin 

ARCHITECTURE 
AnhltoetunI  Drmwinf      ....     WiodMT  * 

Campbell 
ArahlUol'*  Skoteh  Book.  An  .      .  n—i—i- 

Anhltaotunl  CorapoMion       .      . 
AnhltMtunl  Dnwint  PUUs.  i  mi 
mrtorr  ol  AnUtHCon,  A      .      . 
How  to  Draw  k  Buacklow                 .     _  _ 
JoHph  Pnuwll'i  PiBtuiai  In  iha  Lud 
of  TtrnplM Pa 

ART  APPRECIATION 
Compoaituuk      .......     Dow 

FsmouTFlctuiM         Buntow 

Fluib  or  ths  DavD.  Tbs        .      .      .  Bailev 

Home  Book  of  Oreat  Paintinca       .  Huill 

How  to  Look  It  Picture!      .      .      .  Wilt 

How  to  Show  Picture*  to  Chiidran  Hurll 

How  to  Btudj-  Pioturaa    ....  Caffin 

Leaiona  io  AppreciatioQ,  Tbe     .      .  Hayward 

Maiucc  Id  Greek  Art,  The  .      .  .  Powcri 

Morning,  with  M uteri  of  Art  .  Powera 

Old  MsBteri  and  New.  illuatrstad  .  COi 

Practical  Hinte  for  Art  Student!  .  Luar 

ART  It4STRUCTI0N 

Applied  Art Lemoa 

Applied  Arta  Drawini  Booki  Ssecmiiler,! 

ArtEduMttoB Bailay 

An  Sisqilified Lemoe 

no*  and  Indoatrial  Arta  is  Elanwo- 

taiT  Babool* Baisaot 

How  ChUdm  Lmto  (o  Draw      .     .     Sannt  A 

hfilEr 
ladoaliial  aiid  Appli«i  Ait  Booka    . 
Indortrial  Art  Tait  Booka      .      .      .     Snow 

OndM  1  to  1 m. 

QiadvStoS ea. 

Set 

BASKET  WORK 

Baakot  Maker,  Tlie Turner 

How  to  Make  Baakata      ....  Wliita 

InsTMnaiTe  Baakati7 Martan 

Pioa  Needle  Bukalry        ....  linna'  Loel 

Millikao 

Praatloal  Baakat  Maklna  ....  Jamoa 

RaSa  Baakatry  ai  a  Sinm  Art      .      .  Aahlar 

Rj^ihia  and  Itaad  Wanlca     .      .      .  Kn^v 

BOOKBINDINQ 
Bookbindini  for  Beclmiart     .      .     .     Bean 

CHINA  PAINTING 
ConvaotioDa)  Daooratlan  of  PoivaUn 

Flower  PaintiDi  on  Poreakin      .      . 
Qrand  Faw  Ceramioa        ....     Doat 

CLAY  MOOELINO 
Clar  Madeline  tor  Inlaola      .      .      .     Brown 

dar  Work LM« 

Hodalina  in  Public  Sdioota    .      ,      .     Saiiant 

COLOK 

Color  NoUtion,  A Manaall 

if  Color LnakiMb 


OESIQN  AND  ORNAMENT 

dark 

in  Thmrr  and  Piaetlija  ~  ' 


DefloratiTa  Daaipk 


rhaory  and  1 

niuttiatioaa  of  Deaian       .      . 
laaaona  on  DeeoraUva  Deaicn 


Batehddar        3  BO 


Tekalanbuia 

TaitU*  Dedcna DiSawar 

DRESSMAKINO  AND  MILLINERY 

ArtinDiaaa Bolmar  4 

UeNutl 


Dr^Bmakina  in  the  Sdiool 
FrtBck  Pattan  ModalUna 
PraotisBl  DriH  Cnttlna    . 

Prastieal  Horn*  MiniDaiT 


Cooka4Kldd 


FIQURE  DRAWINQ 


FREEHAND  DRAWING 


BlacUioard  Drawina   . 
"'--•^■^-  idSkat-"^'-- 


I    Fraahand  Drawina 

I    Fnaband  Panpinti 

0,oad  Zoo  Drawina  Carda. 


Ira  and  Bkatahina     Norton 
Carda. I, II and fll  ClaaT)- 

Manoal  at  Drawlu  Paria  I  aod  II  lUwacn 

Hodan  Tastanieal  Drawina    .      -      -  Elba 

Oblaat  Drawioa Datrab 

Pencil  Sketchina  from  Nature        .  Hanay 
PiiooiplcB  and  Pnotloa  of  EhmeataiT 

Drawina Sopor 

Scbool  Dimwins Daoieb 

Simple  Pictorial  Dluitration  .      .      .  Brown 


ClaaTalaMl.  aa.     U 


HANDICRAFT 


Siapwt 
Wont 

Haolai 


Ladrard 


HISTORY  OF  ART 

ApoQo;     Hiitoty  of  Ait    ....  Rainaeb 

Oraat  Behooh  of  Paindna  .      .  Tdiiibi 

BinoiT  of  An.  A Ooodjaat 

HlMory  of  An.  A Lnbke  1 

Bl«oi7  of  Oiaek  Art.  A    .      .      .      .  TatbaO 

HUlory  of  Paintina,  A      ....  Van  Drka 

Hiatoiy  of  Boulpturei  A     ,      .      .     .  Marqaaod  A 

Bhort  HirtoiT  of  Art.  A     .      .      .     .  DaFoiaat  t 

Bhort  HirtoiT  of  Italian  Paintina.  A  Brown 

World'a  Patntan.  Th*       ....  Hoyt 


We  cannot  guarantee  prices  of  books  as  changes  are  constantly  being  received. 

Except  in  the  case  of  Boards  of  Education,  Libraries,  etc.,  remittance  should  accompany  orders. 

THE  MOST  USEFUL  BOOKS  (Concluded) 


HOUSEHOLD  ART 


PBZCB 
POSTPAID 


Art  and  Economy  in  Home  Decoration  Prieetman 

Coatoma  Deugn  and  Home  Planning  Isor 
A  Courae  in  Honae  Planning  and 

Furnishing CaUona 

Furnishing  of  a  Modest  Home     .     .  Daniels 

House  in  Good  Taste,  The     .     .     .  DeWolfe 

Interior  Decoration Parsons 

Planning  and  Furnishing  the  Home  Quinn 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


1 
1 

1 
1 

4 
4 
1 


85 
76 

26 
40 
76 
60 


Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Industrial  Primary  Readw     .     . 


Addison 
Grubb  A 
Taylor 

Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary 

Education Dopp 

Shelter  and  Clothing Kinne  A 

Coolv 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 
Landscape  Painting Harrison 

LETTERING 

Alphabets Strange 

Eaey  Lettering Cromwell 

Elementary  Lettering  Chart  .     .     .  Stone  and 

Seldis 

Essentials  of  Lettering      ....  Meiklejohn  A 

French 

Lettering Stevens 

Lettering  and  Writing      ....  Smith 

Letters  and  Letter  Construction  Tresiss 

Lsttwing  for  Commercial  Purpoaes  .  Gordon 
A  Roman  Alphabet  and  How  to 

^  Use  It Fredericks 

Spoonbill  Lettering  Tablet     .     .     .  Peterson 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING 


4  00 

80 

2  26 

1  00 

2  76 


3  00 
86 

60 


66 
26 
76 
26 


3  26 

80 
06 


Agricultural  Drawing. 
Applied  Mechanical  Drawing      .     . 
Elamentary  Mechanical  Drawing 
Engineering  Drawing        .... 
Fassnilsls  of  Mechanical  Drafting    . 
Eaaentiala  of  Gearing,  The     .     .     . 

Geometrical  Drawing 

laometric  Drawing 

Madiine  Drawing 

Machine  Drawing 

Machine  Drawing 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Mechanical  Drawing  Problems    .     . 
Mechanical  Drawing  for  Trade  Schools 
Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing   .     . 
Perspectiye  Sketching  from  Working 

Drawings 

Principles  of  Parallel  Projecting  line 
Problems  in  Mechanical  Drawing 

Shop  Mathematios 

Shop  Problems  in  Mathematics  .     . 
Simplified  Mechanical  PerspectiTe    . 


French  A  Ives  2  00 


Mathewson 

Weiok 

French 

Frank 

Anthony 

Schraidt 

Jamison 

Hills 

Mathewson 

Anthony 


Weiok 

Leeds 

Mathewson 

Mathewson 

Adler 

Bennett 

Hdton 

Moore 

Frederick 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


76 
26 
10 
66 
76 
76 
60 
26 
66 
86 
40 
26 
60 
90 

76 
10 
40 
90 
10 
80 


METAL  WORK 

Copper  Work    .... 
Educational  Metaloraft 
Forge  Shop  Practice    . 
Forge  Work      .... 
JewdryMaking  and  Design 
Metal  Work  and  Etching 
Plain  A  Ornamental  Forging 
Silver  Work  and  Jewelry  . 


PRZcn 

POSTPAID 

Rose  2  26 

Davidson  2  20 

Littlefield  1  66 

Ilgen  86 
RoseftCirinolO  40 

Adams  66 

Schwarskof  1  70 

Wilson  4  60 


NATURE  DRAWING 

Floral  Elements Scribner 

Handbook  of  Plant  Form       .     .     .     Clark 
Nature  Drawing Bailey 


Pencfl  Sketches  of  Native  Trees 
Studies  in  Plant  Form  and  Design   . 
Use  of  the  Plant  in  Decorative  Design 

Student'e  Edition,  grades,    .70 
Teacher's  Edition,  grades.  2.26 


Woodbury 
Lilley 

Lawrence  A 
Sh^on 
high  schools 
high  schools 


06 

3  20 
1  76 

76 

4  00 


00 
26 


PAPER  AND  CARDBOARD  CONSTRUCTION 

Cardboard  Construction  ....     Trybom 

Construction  Work McOaw 

Constructive  Work  for  Schools    .     .     Newell 
PH>er  and  Cardboard  Construction  .     Buxton  A 

Curran    • 

SCHOOL  DECORATION 

Decoration  of  the  School  and  Home      Dillaway 
School  Sanitation  and  Decoration    .     Burrage  A 

Bailey 

TAPESTRY,  RUGS  AND  WEAVING 

Craft  of  Hand  Made  Rugs     .     .     .     Hicks 
Hand-Loom  Weaving  *    .     .     .  Todd 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance  Davis 

Vocational  Guidance  Movement  Brewer 

WOODWORK 

Bench  Work  in  Wood       ....  Goes 

Box  Furniture Brigham 

Decorated  Models  for  Woodwork  Ketchum 

Design  and  Construction  in  Wood    .  Noyes 
Educational  Woodworking  for  School 

and  .Home Park 

Eaementary  Sloyd  and  Whittling 

Elementary  Turning         ....  Sekien 

Elements  of  Construction       .     .     .  King 

Elements  of  Woodwork    ....  Kinc 

Essentials  of  Wood  Working        .     .  Griffith 

HMidwork  in  Wood Noyes 

How  to  Frame  a  Houss    ....  Maginnia 

Jolfar  Book  of  Boxoraft,  The  .     .     .  Beard 

Manng  a  Poultry  Houae  ....  Conover 

Problems  in  Farm  Woodwork  Blackburn 

Wood  and  Forest Noyes 

Wood  Sculpture Msskell 

Wood  Turning Roes 

Woodwork  for  Little  Folks     .     .     .  Pierce 

Woodwork  for  Secondary  Schools     .  GriflBth 

Woodworking  for  Beginners  .  Wheeler 


1  00 
06 

2  00 

1  80 


2  40 
1  96 


2  66 

2  00 


1  36 

2  00 


1  00 
3  00 

00 

2  70 


1 
1 
1 


76 
10 
40 
76 
76 
1  06 

3  26 

1  60 

2  16 
00 

1  00 

4  16 
8  76 
1  10 

1  76 

2  76 

3  20 


This  list  will  be  revised  frequently.  It  will  include  only  the  best  of  the  man^^  books  published. 
The  prices  given  are  the  publishers'  net  prices  witii  a  slignt  additional  charge,  in  most  oases,  for 
postage.  On  all  single  orders  amounting  to  a  total  of  $10.00  at  postpaid  prices  10%  may  be  deducted. 
Send  the  amount  stated  with  the  order.    We  cannot  send  out  free  samples. 

Address  Book  Department 

THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 

(THE  DAVIS  PRESS.  Inc..  Publishers) 

26  FOSTER  STREET  -  -  -  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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A  Sketch  by  Each  for  YOU! 


WE  wukt  Ui  pass  OD  to  you  some  of  the 
pleasure  we  had  on  &  two  days'  trip 
down  the  historic  South  Shore  of  Msasachu- 
Hettg  to  the  Plymouth  Pageant  this  summer. 
Editor  Pedro  J.  Lemos  and  former  editor 
Henry  Turner  Bftiley  were  discuasiiig  with  us 
how  to  get  more  names  of  interested  persons 
to  whom  we  could  send  sample  copies. 
"Why,  the  enthusiastic  subscribers  have 
always  helped  by  sending  in  lists  of  their 
friends,"  I  said. 

"Fine!"  said  Mr.  Lemos,  quickly.  "Let's 
have  a  black  and  white  reproduction  of  two 
of  the  sketches  Mr.  Bailey  and  I  have  made 
on  this  trip  and  pve  them  to  Bubscribers  who 
send  in  before  October  1,  the  names  of  five 
friends  who  ought  to  be  School  Akts  sub- 


"Splendidl"  agreed  Mr.  Bailey;    and  now 
we're  pushing  them  through  to  have  them 
ready  when  YOUR  list  cornea  back. 
you"ll  co-operate  with  us,  won't  you? 

Inbe  F.  Davis, 

CireuUtHon  Dept. 


1.  Name „.. 

Address  in  full 

2.  Name 

Address  in  full 

3.  Name    

Address  in  full , 

4.  Name  

Address  in  full 

5.  Name   - 

Address  in  full 


Send  Sketches  to 
Address 


Mail  today  to  The  School  Arts  Magazine,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  School  Abtb  Maoazine  when  writing  to  advertisers 


DECORATIVE  TREE  DRAWING 

-    Bt,Ro«i  R.-N»iK)«o —  -        . 

THESE  12  plfttM  alone,  withoot  mmmait  or  instruotion,  sive  tlw 
■tudMit  «a  axedlant  iaeft  of  how  to  proosod  in  the  drawing  of  trMi. 
When  gupplonuntod  by  the  Tirilo  aad  tnoioughly  inBtnietiTe  notM  by 
MiM  NatMrg,  koeompaiuring  th«  iDurtntiona,  Uw  Btudant  bu  at  hand 
material  which  oan  hardly  u  duplicated. 

Printed  in  the  well-known  School  Arte  Alphabetioon  style,  on 
coated  cardi  7  z  10  in.,  and  endoaed  in  an  artiitio  oover  of  green, 
printed  in  two  barmonioua  tonca  of  green. 

Price  75  cents  each;  10  or  more  copies  10%  dlBCOimt. 


PLANT  FORM  IN  DESIGN 

Arranged  by  Pedbo  J.  Lnuoa,  Editor,  The  School  Atti  Magaiine 

f  IKE  others  of  the  School  Aita  Portfolios  the  padtet  oonaista  of  a 
-'-'  oolleotion  of  plates  (IS  in  number)  selected  from  the  many  pub- 
lished in  the  School  Ann  MAOAZtm,  and  printed  on  separate  cards  for 
oonvenience  in  studying,  together  with  a  pamphlet  of  deacriptire  matter. 
One  plate  shows  a  completa  drawing  of  uie  vme,  tree,  or  flower  selected, 
followed  by  a  plate  oi  dengns  from  the  various  units  of  the  subject. 
The  mediums  lued  are  also  noted — as  with  pen,  brush,  crayon,  etc 


75  cents  a  set;  10  or  more  sets,  10%  discount 


sass 


STILL  LIFE  DRAWING 

Bx  Pedro  J.  Lkuob 

^HE  illustrations  in  this  set  are  done  in  hi^-light  and  half-tone, 
M.  showing  about  thirty-fiTO  different  subieeta  m  pencil,  ink  and  wash, 
selected  from  those  wbich  have  appeared  in  tne  School  Arts  Maoazinh. 
Horiaontal  and  Cnrred  linea,  Texture,  Color,  Convergence,  Cylindrical 
Shapes,  Drawing  in  Tempera,  etc.,  are  among  the  many  subjects 
illustrated.    An  8-page  pamphlet  of  descriptive  text,  and  a  number  of 

frogreasive  problema  furnish  material  for  many  lessons.     12  plates 
X  10  in.,  printed  on  plate  finished  cards. 

Price  75  cents  p^  set;  10  or  more  10%  discount. 
THE  TREE  IN  ART 

Bt  Panno  J.  Liwofi,  Editor,  The  School  Arts  Magaiine 

THIS  portfolio  will  be  of  particular  advantage  to  the  artist  who 
likea  to  paint  landscapes,  but  is  weak  on  tree  drawing;  to  the 
teacher  who  would  have  the  pupils  familiar  with  the  common  trees 
and  how  to  sketch  them;  and  to  pupils  who  would  make  a  thorough 
study  of  trees  in  their  relation  to  ut.  An  outline  of  Problems  in  Tree 
Drawing,  together  with  considerable  information  in  compact  and 
usable  form,  accompanies  the  portfolio. 

The  sixteen  platee  illustrate  Tree  Paintings,  Trees  in  Historic 
Ornament,  Trees  in  Design,  Tree  Landacapes,  Tree  Motifs,  Trees 
drawn  wiUi  pen,  pencil,  charcoal,  and  Trees  m  ^Ihouette. 

Price,  75  cents  each;  10  or  more  sets,  10%  discount 

Published  by  THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 
25  Foster  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 


^Mi>ssH»BBm»ii»syM»B^^^^ 


A  FEW  OF  THE  GOOD  THINGS 

OFFERED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 

FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

* 

What  Drawing  Can  Do  for  a  Dull  Neighborhood 

Illustration  of  Poems 

Design  in  the  Grades 

Freehand  Drawing  for  Continuation  Schools 

Quick  Stage  Makeups 

Beauty  in  Education 

Indian  Designers  of  the  Southwest 

Little  Lessons  on  Landscape  Painting 

How  TO  Avoid  Conglomerated  Design 

The  Benefit  of  Artists'  Notebooks 

The  Marionette  as  a  Correlator  in  the  Public  Schools 

Nature  Sources  for  Design  and  Their  Applicatio5i 

The  Two  Most  Important  Steps  in  Pen  Drawing 

The  a.  B.  C.  of  Poster  Work 

Monograming  Made  Easy 

Childrei*  as  Illustrators  of  Animal  Stories 

Twenty-five  Easy  ^^Christmas  Gifts  for  Children 

How  TO  Make  Etchings 

Aquatint  Etchings  and  How  to  Make  Them 

Color  Etchings  Simplified 

School-made  Posters — How  to  Duplicate  a  Hundred 

A  SiMPUFiED  Batik  Method,  for  School  Use 

Copper  Handicraft  for  the  High  School 

Garden  Problems  for  the  Art  Student 

Windows  and  Walls — Play  Work  for  Art  Students 

Jewelry  I^ndicraft — Enameling  Designs 

Gift  Boxes  and  Their  Decoration 

The  Drawing  of  Trees 

Pencil  andtPen  and  Ink  in  The  Open 

Short  Cuts  in.  Perspective 

The  Power  of  the  Line 

Sketching  on  the  Run 

A  Series  of  Design  Lessons  for  the  Teacher 

And  Many  Other  Valuable  Helps  ; 

This  list  represents  but  a  fraction  of  the  good  things  coming. 
The  Illustrations  alone  are  worth  many  times  the  subscription  price. 


<*•. 


*■  640  pages— $3.00  a  year 

($3.2S  In  Canada;  $3.50  Foreign) 

NOW  IS  THE  Time  to  Send  in  Your  Subscription 

THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 
Publlahed  by  The  DaTis  Preee,  2S  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Maes. 
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Please  mention  The  School  Akts  MAaAzi]«s  when  writing  to  advertisere 


"or  the  Grades; — 

leness  alone 
lifices  not;  and 
eakness  is  a 
isaster;  and 
rice  counts; 

or  the  Grades,  there 
only  one  pencil  at 
nee  fine  enough,  strong 
nough,  and  moderate 
nough  in  price  to  specify 
Freehand  Drawing. 
Its  name  is 
i^i^uiy'S  "SPECIAL  BLACK' 

May  we  tend  you  aamplei? 

Made    in    U.     S.    A.    by    the    Joseph    [)izon 
Crucible    Company,    Jersey    Gly,    New    Jersey 


The  School  Arts  MAOAZisB^when  writing  to  advertiBere 


Please  meotioii  Thx  School  Abtb  Maqazini  when  writing  to  advertiMTa 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Durli^  May  we  will  send  anywhere  in  U.  S.  prepaid,  12-2  oz. 
bottles  of  any  colors  listed  below,  for  S2.00. 


and  dark  red. 


turquoise,   emerald,   light  maiDon, 


the  Aristocrat  of  Poster  and  Show  Card  Colors 


Save  Time  -  they  cover  with  surpridog  speed  and  absolute  evenness. 

No  Waste  -  th^  do  not  cake  or  harden  in  the  bottle  nor  flake,  chip  or  rub  off. 

Perfect  Finish  -  they  dry  with  a  beautiful  lustreless  surface  of  a  soft,  rich  quality. 


NOBEMA  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,      Dept.  7,  PleasantvlUe,  N.  Y. 


THE  ABBOTT  EOUGATIONAL  CO. 

Specialists  In 

Industrial  Art    Materials 

Chroma  Educational  Coated  Papers 
Construction  Papers 
Poster  Papers 

Writing  Papers 

Drawing  Pt^iers 


The  Snow-Froehlich  Color  Charts 

Outline  Figures  for  CoetumQ  Design 
Story  Animal  Outlines 


ArtO-Namel  Sculpto  Glupute 

Wat«r  Colors  Cmyons 

Materials  for  Block  Prlntliift 

Send  far  eabdog 


THE  ABBOTT  EDUCATIONAL  CO. 

»8  South  Wabash  Are.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Please  menUon  Thk  School  Asts  Maoaxihs  when  writing  to  advertiaen 


APPLIED  ART 

■.Editor  Th«  School  ATM  Mm- 


HUNDREDS  of  black  and  whita,  and  scores 
of  color  illustrations  oompoae  the  major 
part  of  this  volume,  which  aims  at  the  appli- 
eaUtm  of  art  lo  Minpi  i^  everv-day  use. 
Cutrout  and  boidw  patterns,  aimplsmodded 
objects,  lettering,  magasine  uluslxating. 

Arranged  in  a  pro- 
gressive, graded  vay 
for  claae  or  Aomsahu^ 
and  work.  Piovidea 
for  the  eight  years  of 
grammar  and  four 
years  of  high  school 
work. 

Do  without  some- 
thing else  if  you  miut 
but  don't  try  to  get 
along  without  a  copy 
of  APPLIED  ART. 

424  pages;  attractive- 
Wanddurably  bound 
iPrice,  16.00  postpaid. 


Pleaae  mention  The  School  Arts  Magazine  when  writJOR  to  advertisera 


Teachers  Qualified  for  Craft  Work 

in  Summer  Camps 
Must  Know  Jewelry  and  Metal  Work 

YOUNG  CAMPERS  ASK  FOR  IT 
No  other  craft  has  the  same  fascination 

Young  people  today  as  of  old  like  personal  adornment  and  when  they 
can  make  their  own  camp  pins  and  bits  of  jewelry  it  gives  added  interest 
to  camp  life  and  makes  the  days  spent  there  long  to  be  remembered 
because  of  the  pleasure  experienced  and  the  charming  souvenirs  which 
are  always  admired  by  friends  on  their  return  home. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  inexpensive  equipments  for  camp  work. 

We  also  carry  all  kinds  of  materials  needed. 

Our  complete  catalogue  and  price  list  will  be  sent  on  application. 

No  request  too  small  to  receive  our  careful  and  prompt  attention. 

Let  us  help  you  start  this  work, 

METAL  CRAFTS  SUPPLY  CO.,  Providence,  R.  L 


« 


w 


Summer 
Sketching 


,  >' 


m 


m: 


The  ideal  time,  when  nature  is  at  its 
best.  You'll  do  better  work  if  you 
have  the  finest  materials  obtainable. 
Those  who  know,  use 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S 

Oil  and  Water  Colours 
Mat  Water  Colours 

(Opaque  for  Poster  Work) 

Lexington  Sketch  Boxes 

Victor  Easels 

Illustration  and  Mounting  Boards 

Water  Colour  Boards 

Artists*  Smocks 

Everythint  Jor  the  artist — write  for    Art  Catalog  **S>#-<J" 


^••^ 


31  E«Tl7*Si 

NE.W  YORK,  N.Y 


Enameldc 

TJte  New  Decorative  Art  Enamei 


Makes  Things  Beautiful 

"Enamelac"  Is  revolutlon- 
izlngr  Decorative  Desigrn.  It 
Is  waterproof — works  on  any 
surface  except  paper  —  and 
dries  over  nigrht.  Used  to 
decorate  Toys,  Jewelry, 
Wooden  Boxes,  Frames,  Bot- 
tles, etc.  Let  your  pupils  make 
useful  things  beautiful.  "Com- 
plete Outfit'*  6  cans  *'Enam- 
elac,"  8  Brushes,  Shellac  and 
Turp.  in  box,  postpaid  $3.00. 
Per  can  30c.     Circulars  free. 

THE  PRANG  COMPANY 

1922  Calumet  Ave,,  CHICAGO 


Please  mention  The  School  Arts  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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WonU  DMCribe;  Pieture*  VlsuaUu 

^IBTPeriyl^otapes 

Raiirodiictloiii>  of  The  World's  Gnat  PalnHnft* 


ONBCKNT5IZE.3i3M'ForS0ornon.  erOBubj* 

TWO  CENT  SIZE.  SMiSFor  2S  or  iaiin.22&08ubj« 

TBNCENTSIZE.  10x12.  ForSor mora.  226  Bubje. 

■They  are  one  of  tlw  best  mesni  of  act  eduwtion  we  ta 

Aitotrpe*.    Luge  PICtUTM  Icir  Fnmliia 


,d  Tl»MiU,orFr«wl«it 


IT  Ut«t  1920  gditioD. 


'iBepe^^lGiares  6- 


Box  10,  MALDEN,  MASS. 


ffi*- 


NUMERODS  NECESSARY 
ERASURES 

Give  the  beginner  who  must  make 
them,  a  paper  on  which  his  alter- 
ations will  not  show. 

Then  his  finished  work  will  not  be 
marred  and  he  will  appreciate  that 
he  is  making  progress. 

eU  WnnATTMAH 

Genuine  Hand-M»de 
DRAWING  PAPERS 

Band  for  handy  lanipls  book  of  bih, 
nulKH  ud  wciibU— A»  to  uluU, 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO. 


=^S 


GOLDSMITH'S 
CRAFT  WORKERS 

Materia]  and  Findings 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER 


Write  lor  Cutaloi  (D^t.  S.) 

HERPERS  BROS. 

18  CRAWFORD  ST.        NEWARK.  N.  J. 


THE  ARTISTIC  CRAFTS  SERIES 

WRITINC  AND  ILLUMINATING 

AND  LETTERING. 

By  Edwabd  JoHmraH.     Berenth  Edition.    513  pp., 
227  UliumUon*  Bud  DiMnml  by  the  Author  and 


which  tray  line  bean  the  impma  of  eomptilemaitcry 
of  the  aubject.  We  concraluCate  Mr.  Johowa  on  hav' 
inc  produced  a  wotk  at  oace  arliiiial  and  complete." 

DRESS  DESIGN 
An  AcconDl  of  CMtunM  low  [Artltn 

By  Talbot  HnoBia.  t 
CoUotTiM  11 J— -"— 


I.  tuettier  I 
andFootwe 


led  Pattanu  taken  In 
1  avar  400  lUiaU    ' 
ti-M 


a  Antique 


HAND-LOOM  WEAVING. 


Reproduolion.     (3.80 

ExTHACT  nou  Th4  Mt 
"..  .Etbit  phaie  and  proo 

wltli  to  olear  and  careful  en  eiaotituda,  that,  halped 
tl  th*  tut  i*  by  the  Autbot'e  (ketohea  and  dlacrama. 
the  rc*der  should  hare  no  diffleul^  in  aoDQuetiDv 
viUi  it!  aid  the  rudimenii  of  Ibe  craft." 


.-  Jieavini  !■  di 

laotituda,  tba^  halped 


Send  for  Complete  Lilt. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

1  WMt  FortT-nfth  StTMt.  N«w  York  I 


Please  mention  Tbe  School  Akts  Magaeine  when  writing  to  advertisers 


r*T    ACCr^Tin^C    American  Sculpmre 
l^L#/\00  Vjir   1  O    for    American    Schools 

tpAITHFUL  reproductions  of  great  American  lubjectl.     Artis- 
*  dc    work  of   highest   merit.     Busts,   sutuea,  statuette*  and 
bas-reliefs   in   plaster   (either   ivory  or   bronze   finish),    or  real 
bronie.     Special  attention  to  schools,  academies,    libraries   and 
museums.     Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Send  today  for  Class  Gift  Foldtr  or  itnd  3S  cenU 

jar  beautiful  UluslToted  calalag. 

No.  a&».    LINCOLN,  b;  GUonl 

Height  2'  9*        iTorr  Piolih  US.         firooH  Fini.h  tiS 

No.  3951  BtKk«.  "          "       110.              ■•           •■       tn 

Colonial  Sculpture  Co.,  im  Boyiaton  st ,  Boaton,  Ma». 

AT  TEACHERS 

If  1    S.=SS£tS 

■  ■    ■         poaitioD  to  be  had. 

■  ^    ^         Let  UB    teU    you    of 
choice  openings  in  all  parta  of  the  couoUy. 
Salaries  up  to  93000 — all  you  can  oonuaand. 

UrgeM  Id  Amelia.    Write  tor  d.l.U»-NOWr^ 

SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

341  Odeon  Bulldltig.  ST.  LOUIS,  Ma 

Basketry,  Manual  Arts 
and  Weaving  Materials 

SpMl>l  CataloSi  on  Rmvmt 

J.  L.  HAMMETT  CO. 

BaitifcWork  WbodCarvliH' 
MORITS  lOEFFLER  SSAuklu 

TAWIDO  HAND  LOOMS 

Table  TTnfmr^Crt'na  Teadle 
Loomsj  36'  and  larger.    Fixtures  and  accee- 
aories  included  with  all  my  looms. 

ELNA  M.  DE  NEERGAARD 

45  W«.t  Bth  Street.                    NEW  YORK  CITV 

BASKETRY    MATERIAL 

Reeda.  nffla.  wooden  lann    ekalr  euiB.  Indian  aik 

f anc\!  Xcatbcrs  ;« I'/t'J 

A  a-cent  stamp  brings  you  eamplea. 

Sold  by  Ih.  half  or  wtaol*  ildn  and  out  to  muuui*.    Alao 
Tooli.bisi.DaBiiD*.    Send  11.00 P.O. onler  tor  T»noly 

MAKE  CONCRETE  BLOCKS 

Our  mold  wiU  make  a  Standard  S'l  8'i  16*  Concrel* 
Blook  with  two  .:o™  oponinga,  a  half  bloc»  and  corner 

Action      BiIEhI  for  our  Mold  and  build  a  Bonialo- 
oraOarw.    Pri«  »10. 

ROCK  CRKKE  MINERAL  COMPANY 

Please  mention  The  ScHoot  Arts  M. 


when  writing  to  advertisers 


THE  ART  INSTITUTE  sf  CHICAGO 

ART  SCHOOL  SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  3  to  SEPTEMBER  9,  1922 

FOR  ARTISTS,  TEACHERS,  CRAFTSMEN  AND  STUDENTS 

Offers  the  remarkable  privilege  of  stud3dng  under  the  same  roof  with  one  of  the 
greatest  museums  and  art  libraries  where  one  may  browse  among  the  treasures  of 
paintings,  sculpture,  decorative  arts  and  prints,  and  at  the  same  time  be  receiving 
technical  instruction.  An  opportunity  to  gain  new  ideas  and  advance  professionally 
by  keeping  in  contact  with  the  most  modem  art  movements  and  suggestions. 

A  large  Faculty,  numbering  over  20,  includes  members  of  the  regular  faculty  augmented  by 
well-luiown  special  instructors.    This  insures  more  than  usual  individual  attention  to  the  student. 

Situated  within  a  short  walking  distance  of  the  business  district,  the  theatres,  beautiful  shops 
and  the  Field  Museum  makes  this  school  the  greatest  and  most  accessible  art  centre  of  tne 
country. 

PROGRAM 


Normal  Instruction 
Craft  Work 
Weaving 
Batik-Gesso 
Tie  and  Dye 
Industrial  Work 


Costume  Design  Desim 

Toy  Making  Still-Life  Painting 

Lettering  Lectures 

Mechanical  Drawing  Gallery  Talks 

Perspective  Landscape  Painting 


Nude  life  Drawing 
Head  life  Drawing 
Modeling 
Illustratmg 
Jewelry 
Juvenue  Classes 


During  the  past  year  4500  students  attended  the  school.    A  long  waiting  list  has  been  kept  on 

file.    To  avoid  disappointment  we  advise  early  registration. 

For  Summer  School  Catalogue,  address  Registrar,  Dept.54,  Michigan  Ave. 

at  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


A  NEW  JOURNAL 

Archiyes  of  Occopational  Therapy 

The  Official  Or^n  of  the 

American  Occupational  Therapy 

Association 


EDITED  BY 
WILLIAM  R.  DUNTON,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital,Tow8on,Md. 

Occupational  Therapy  has  as  its  object  the  res- 
toration of  the  physical  or  mental  functions  of 
men,  women  and  children,  by  means  of  carefully 
planned  work,  exercise,  or  amusements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  hand  crafts  you  will 
want  this  periodical. 

Price  $5.00  the  year;  issued  bi-monthly;  600 
pages  to  the  volume. 

PUBLISHED  BY 
WILLIAMS  &  WILKINS  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  U.S.A. 


THE 

Snow-Froehlich 
SCHOOL 

OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

Chicago,  Illinoia 

Annual  Summer  Session 
July  3,  August  II 


Dinctors 
Bonnie  E.  Snow,  Hugo  B.  Froehlich 
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HE  VACATION  OPPORTUNITY 

the  Courses  offered  at  The  SNOW- 
FROEHLICH  SCHOOL  of  Indus- 
trial Art  provide  training  for  Super- 
visors and  Teachers  of  Art — and 
are  fully  accredited  by  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  Pleasures  and  Advantages 
of  a  summer  in  Chicago  are  many. 

The  benefits  of  THE  TEACH- 
ERS SERVICE  BUREAU  are 
yours  free.  Its  scope  is  wide  and 
the  individual  interest  in  every  per- 
sonal problem  assures  the  best  posi- 
tion for  each  teacher.  Enroll  Now. 
Application  Blank  Mailed  Upon  Request. 

For  information  address 

THE    SNOW-FROEHLICH 

SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART 
1922  Calumet  Ave.,      Chicago,  111. 
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JEWELRY  MAKING  AND  DESIGN 

IS  BEING  USED  BY 

SuHDier  Schools,  Camps,  ReliabilitatioD  Centers  and  Sanatorinms  aD  over  the  conntry 

With  this  book  teachers  are  able  to  get  results  unobtainable  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  full  of  helpful  suggestions.  It  is  a  book  of  460  pages,  54  chapters,  13  full 
page  color  plates,  and  hundreds  of  designs  and  drawings  in  half-tones  and  high- 
light half-tones;  written  in  plain,  simple  language  that  anyone  can  understand. 

Price  $10.00  and  cost  of  postage 

METAL  CRAFTS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


THE   BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER   SCHOOL  OF  ART 

MONTEREY,    MASS.,   IN    THE    BERKSHIRE    HILLS 

RAYMOND    P.  ENSIGN    AND    ERNEST    W.   WATSON 

Send  for  Ulustrated  catalogue,  addressing  Directors 

Ernest  W.  Watson,     Pratt  Institute,        Ryerson  Street,      Brookljm,  N.  Y. 


NELL    SUMMEIR 

Oil  and  Water  Color   Painting 

BooTHBAY  Harbor.  Maine  July  3  to  August  25,  1922 

HENRY  B.  SNELL,  N.  A.  Instructor        FRANK  ALLEN,  Assistant  Instructor 

for  information  address  frank  ALLEN.  220A  WILLOUGHBY  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


CARNEGIE  mSTITUTEof  TECHNOLOGY 

C!ollege  of  Fine  Arts 
Summer  Art  Courses 

July  5— August  12,  1922 

DRAWING— sun  Life,  Cast  and  Life 

PAINTING— Life,  Portrait  and  Landscape 

NORMAL  ART— DESIGN— LETTERING 
Counes  in  Music  and  Architacture  are  alao  offered 

For  oataloKue  and  further  information  address  the 

Registrar.  Bos  A.    Gamete  Institute  of  Tecli- 
nology.  IMttsburgh,  Pa. 


EUROPEAN  SdMER  SCHOOL 

Under  the  guidance  of 
UNIVERSITY  SPECIALISTS 

Italian  Language  ®  Conversation  Tour 

C:k>nduoted  by  DR.  BRUNO  ROSBLLI  of 
Vassar  College  and  Florence.  Italy 

Write  for  information  to 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

9A  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Maas. 


A  SUMMER  CLASS  in 

DESIGN  for  TEXTILES 

will  acain  be  conducted  at  WOODSTOCK,  N.  Y.  from 
JUNElSth  to  SEPTEMBER  15tb  for  a  Uroited  number 
of  students  desiring  instruction  in  practical  designina 
for  the  trade.  For  folder,  address:  WM.  H.  ARLT, 
320  Broadway.  New  Yoric  City  or  Woodstoclc.  N.Y. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
July  3,  1923  to  August  11. 1922 

CHOUINARD  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

2606  West  Eighth  St.  Los  Angeles.  California 

LIFE  (Nude)-Charooal  and  Color.  COMMERCIAL 
ART,  APPLIED  DESIGN  and  INTERIOR  DEC- 
ORATION. STAGE  SETS  and  COSTUME.  STAGE 
DIRECTION.  LANDSCAPE— at  Lacuna  Beach. 
(July  1.  1922  to  September  14. 1922.) 
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DOUGLAS  DONALDSON. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  AND 
APPLIED  ART 

THE  DONALDSON  STUDIO,  MELROSE  HILL, 
HOLLYWOOD,   LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

JULY  »rH  TO  AUGUST  Sth 


Jpilll  M  CAUPDRTIIA  SCHOOL  ' 


BEBKILEY, 
THE  mDUSmiAL  APT  SCHOOL  or  THE 

PAanc  COAST 
EAU..3iiunG  Mfo  Mtrvna.  auaiona 


tprt^TmlnlilMtl*!.  liMirSMilHltclMJin  II.  IIU 


HARRY  LEITH-ROSS 


THE  SCHOOL  OF   INDUSTRLU.  ARTS 

Tranton,  N«w  ttnmj 

SupportMl  br  the  SlaM  ot  N«w  Janer  and  ihs 

CItJ  of  Tnaton 

For  reatons  why  thii  la  the  ichool  for  the 
art  studcDt  with  limited  time  and  ■none)', 
address  the  Director,  Frank  Forrest  Frederick 


Pratt  Institute  Art  School 


DnmriBc.  ModaUac.  Coatun*  and  Plstoiial  IlluitTBtton. 
CoDUDsrslal  DMisn,  DaaorBtin  and  Mural  PaiBtlDf. 
ArDbiMstim — Two-  and  UirM-r*ar  eouTaaa.  Normal 
Art  and  ManualTTalnini— Two-TaajaourHa.  SOBtu- 
dloa,     «a  Initniatora:  3Sth  Year, 

WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY,  DInctOT 


The  Cleveland  School  of  Art 

Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Director 
Georgia  Lelghcon  Norton,  Ano.  Director 

Departments  of   Architecture,   Sculpture, 
Painting.  Costume,  Commercial  Art,  Handi- 
craft ana  Teacher  Training. 
Forty  yean  of  increasingly  efficient  service. 
Write  for  free  illuttrated  cireuiar. 


High  School  graduates  preferred. 


Broadmoor  Art  Academy 

(Tha  R«k]r  Mountain  School) 

Colorado  Springs,  Colnado 
FINE  AND   INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

FIcun  Claaaaa  under  Robart  Raid.  N.  A. 
Suminar  LaadaaBiw  undar  Ennti  L,  Waraar,  A.NJk. 
Bafttnnlnt  June  I  Sth 

ation  and  Crafta,  Loulaa  Strang  Inatructor. 
Battoolnt  June  Ittta 
Thia  eourae  Li  napwially  adapUd  to  tMofaen. 
Juvanlk  Claim.  Calalaeut  upao  ragiwM. 

Rulh  Hartar,  Re^trar. 


SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ARTS 

143  BERKELEY  STREET.  BOOTXIN.  MASS. 
Undtr  Itmofwrni  of  TUt  Out  Ltagut 


J  trainiBi.  Thorouch  p< 
EbniantaiT  and  Advan  '"  — 
IT  Work,  Baakalnr,  T 


vanoad  CounM  in  WMTing.  Leath- 

_ ,  Daasn,  Rus  Making.  Woodwork. 

BtroDc  Count*  in  Oooupational  Tbaratqr.      Wiaur 
and  aumnvr  aatfifliu,      Studanta  aduuttad  at  a&y 
dnw  whfiD  tbera  ia  a  TacwDcy,     (ffioUA  wear,) 
DIraclw.  MISS  MARY  IRVING  HUSTED,  B,  S. 


REMEMBER 

N«w  York  School  of  Pine  and  Applied  Art 
New  York  July  6tfa  Paris  July  10th 

tndil  Cmtm  hi  raris  am  FUll  11>U  punit 
Address  Secretary,  2239  Broadway,  New  York 

Fmt  Unk  hnm,  fm.     VHDtn  ■.  04m,  hrii  Ikattar 


DRAWme  «ID  PAINTING  SELF-TAUCIIT 

Naw  book  by  Anion  E.  Cmia^  Art  Muaaum  Bchool. 
BoMon.  Tnii  book  and  Iha  Diawinc  and  Faiodni 
Olaaa  enablaa  ona  to  dnw  and  paint  atlwnie  and  aava 
nara  ot  Art  School  itudy.  200  pacea,  99  ouu,  (4e 
luUpaca)-  ISPencilBkatdieaby  Anna  M. Hathaway. 
Baadr  Maylct.»3.aO.OIaai,t3.JO.BDlh  postpaid,  f  G.OO. 
A.  K.  CROSS  Wmihrop  SI,  Maaauibuaetta 


RAFFIA 


.'AS  AN  ART 

by  Owtruda  and  Mildred  AiUey 
{Price  tl.M  and  poataw) 
Thr  NEW  EDITION  ihows  many  additional  dwxDi 
An  excellent  book  (or  a  camp-Gre  camp  and  bookshelf. 
Addieaa  MRS.  GERTRUDE  P.  ASHLEY,  Pub. 
~       -  ■  ■   Maa*. 
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JESSIE  WITHEY 

Mftny  of  our  subscribers  and  contributors  who 
remember  with  pleasure  letters  received  during 
Mr.  Bailey's  term  of  Editorship  signed  by  his 
secretary,  Miss  Jessie  Withey,  will  learn  with  regret 
of  her  death  in  Cleveland  this  Spring. 

For  many  years  ber  clear  thinking  and  unfailing 
attention  to  detail,  helped  immeasurably  in  the 
publishing  of  The  School  Arts  Maqazine. 

When  Mr.  Bailey  went  to  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Art,  she  accompaitied  him  as  his  private  secretary 
continuing  also  as  associate  editor  of  the  Magazine 
for  two  years. 

When  the  editorial  office  was  moved  to  California 
in  1919,  Miss  Withey  was  then  urged  to  go  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  continue  her  editorial  work,  but 
decided  to  remain  in  Cleveland  where  she  found  most 
congenial  associates. 

Miss  Withey  has  always  been  a  most  active  and 
loyal  School  Arts  helper  and  will  be  sorely  missed. 


TO  THOSE  WHO  wish  to  visit  California  and 
study  with  a  designer-craftsman,  the  opportunity 
presents  itself  in  the  summer  session  of  Design  and 
Applied  Arts  by  Doi^las  Donaldson  of  Hollywood, 
£i08  Angeles,  California.  Mr.  Donaldson  is  a.  dis- 
tinctive deeipier  and  craftsman  and  any  work 
accomplished  under  him  will  prove  of  great  value. 

WANTED— to  buy  School  Arts  Magaiinb, 
October  1919,  and  February  and  March,  1920. 
Please  communicate  with  the  Los  Ai^^les  Public 
Iiibi«ry,  Metropolitan  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION will  hold  its  60th  convention  in  Boston,  July 
1  to  8,  and  it  is  expected  that  thirty  thousand 
visiting  teachers  will  attend. 

Some  thirty-five  affiliated  associations  will  meet 
at  the  time  of  the  National  Education  Association 
convention.  For  this  purpose,  halls  have  been 
secured  to  accommodate  each  of  the  associations. 
The  main  headquarters  will  be  in  Mechanics  Hall, 
which  can  accommodate  nearly  ten  thousand  people. 

The  leading  business  and  professit^l  men  and 
women  of  Boston,  including  the  school  authorities  of 
the  city  and  state,  as  well  as  of  the  forty  surrounding 
cities,  have  organized  a  committee  to  prepare  for 
the  great  July  conventioo. 

Applications  for  hotel  reservations  assure  an  uo- 
precedentedly  large  attendance.  Two  hundred 
gueflts  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  alone,  have 
uready  applied  for  reservations. 

Entertainments  planned  will  be  on  the  scale  of 
the  two  previous  conventions  held  by  the  Associa- 
tion in  Boston,  but  provision  will  be  made  by  co- 
operation of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  enable 
the  visitors  individually  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  wealth  of  historical  attractions  which  will  be 
found  in  and  around  Boston.  The  school  history 
and  seoEraphy  have  created  the  impulse  on  the  part 
of  aD  school  teachers  in  America  to  want  to  visit 
Boston,  and  one  of  the  most  important  rommittees 
locally  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  L, 
Rafter,   Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,    in 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 


PICTtntB    STUDY    FOR    THE   GRADES.    T*n 

pietuna  with  teubet'a  1«sll<t  lot  tub  gndt. 

TbflM  an  Ukcn  frDcn  our  liat  of  ovar   3000   lubiHU 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 
9  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Ma»s. 


S()c  iHttritf  prints 

ftii„iiU,  tl  mtr.  (!■■  »■  l,umJr,i 

I  GREAT  PAINTINGS  by  Grvt  HmMti 

is  thi  world'i  irt  sillariM  bdiI    prlTkti 

oollMlioaa.    Your  dealer  will  ihow  you  tb) 

Medial  prinia  or  will  oidtr  tham  foe  you. 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIKTy,  MIWwi.  TH  ItfMM  tl,  lMl« 


SUMM6R.  SCHOOL 

•  -  CHICAGO- ILLINOIS  •  • 
JUty  11^29   1922  4WEEKS 

V)n   Incorporated  ScKool 
Cerlificates  and  DiHomai  <3rint-ed 
&  Inihruclors    •  •    II  Cout-sca 

FLOReNce  h.  fizch 
LILLlflfl  G  stufln 

KARL     BOLflnOeR 
FLOY    DOnflLDSOn 

inotBoRo  oLSon 
WILL^trt^W.  wiLKins^^ 

IThe  Applied  Arts  Summer  School 

2210  South  Park  Avenue- ---Chicagi 
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Paul  Revere  House,  the  elm  under  which  General 
Washington  took  command  of  the  Continental 
Army,  and  the  many  hundreds  of  other  hiatorical 
placea  of  interest. 

The  railroads  throu^out  America  are  co-operating 
to  an  unusual  extent  m  euggestin^  that  the  reduced 
fare  dates  to  the  Boston  convention  be  extended  to 
enable  the  teachers  to  enjoy  a  vacation  anywhere 
in  New  England,  along  the  seashore,  or  in  the  lake, 
mountain  or  woodland  regions. 

So  important  has  the  Boston  convention  loomed 
that  the  leading  educational  institutions  east  of  the 
MissisHippi  River  have  postponed  until  after  the 
convention  the  opening  of  their  summer  schools. 
This  is  not  only  true  of  Harvard  College,  Boston 
University,  Emeraon  College  of  Oratory,  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  MasBSchusettB 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Simmons  College,  but 
is  also  true  of  Yale,  Columbia  University  and 
many  other  great  educational  institutions  away 
from  here. 

A  patriotic  demonstration  of  mammoth  propor- 
tions is  projected  to  be  held  on  Boston  Common, 
July  4,  jointly  by  the  National  American  Legion  and 
the  National  Education  Association. 

Invitations    have    already    been    accepted    by 


dent  Harding,  in  case  he  is  in  the  torritonot  limit; 
the  United  States  on  July  4,  has  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  be  in  Boston  and  to  deliver  an  address  on  the 


The  School  Abts  Magazine,  a  proud  product  of 
old  New  England,  will  be  at  the  Convention,  with  a 
hand  of  welcome  to  all  friends,  at  its  booth  in  the 
Mechaitics  Building. 


VISITORS  at  the  Eastern  Arts  Association 
meeting  in  Rochester  were  very  enthusiastic  in 
praise  of  the  book  "Applied  Art"  by  Pedro  J.  Lemoa, 
editor  of  The  School  Arts  Maqazine.  The  first 
edition  of  this  book  is  sold  out  and  demands  for 
the  second  edition  indicate  its  rapid  depletion. 
"Applied  Art"  is  concise  in  text,  appealing  in 
illustration,  graded  in  airai^mcnt.  and  compre- 
hensive toalT  It  is  prepared  for  students,  teachers, 
or  parents  who  wish  a  self-instruction  course. 
Asiae  from  the  study  of  drawing,  painting,  and 
design,  in  black  and  white  and  in  colors,  chapters 
are  given  to  cut-out  and  border  patterns,  simple 
modeled  objects,  lettering,  illustration  ana  handi- 
craft. Some  of  these  are  stenciling,  block-printing, 
batik,   tooled   leather,   gesso,   metal,   and   cement 

Kttery  work.  There  are  over  400  pages  in  the 
ok  of  which  nearly  300  are  full-page  plates,  35  in 
color.  Eight  chaptera  give  eight  years'  progressive 
problems  and  six  sje  advanced  sections  on  drawing 
and  painting,  color,  design,  and  handicrafts. 

To  facilitate  ils  distribution  in  the  East«n)  and 
Middle  States,  "Applied  Art"  will  be  carried 
in  stock  by  The  School  Arts  Maoazinb,  25  Foster 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  whom  orders  from 
these  sections  may  be  sent.    The  prioe  is  $6.00. 


Your  Paper  Should 
Bring  out  Your  Best 

Your  work  shouldn't 
be  a  compromise  be- 
tween what  yoa  can 
do  and  what  your 
paper  will  let  you  do 

STEiAIHMORE 

ARTISTS'  PAPERS  .IBQASDS 


—preserve  every  detail 
of  pen,  pencil  or  brush. 
There  are  no  mottles, 
oil  spots,  hairs  or  nicks 
to  jar  your  hand. 
Every  sheet  is  pure 
white.  Strathmore 
quality  goes  clear 
through  so  you  can 
erase  and  still  keep 
your  cheerful  disposi- 
tion. 

Ask  for  Strathmore — 
you  can  tell  it  by  the 
thistle  mark  on  every 
sheet.  Send  for  a  sam- 
ple set.  Strathmore 
Paper         Company, 

MiTTINEAGUE,  MaSS. 
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Art  SupervisoriB 

SHOULD  SPECIFY 

Faneuil  Drawing  Papers 
Faneuil  Construction  Papers 
Faneuil  Poster  Papers 

Send  for  booklets  and  Mmnuml  Art9  Catmlog 

KENNEY  BROS.  &  WOLKINS 

ZM  Conftreaa  St.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


KERAMIC  STUDIO 

A  MAGAZINE 

For  the  Stident  of  DoslKi.Chlia  Politer  &Potter 

PRICES  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

On*  TMr.  United  Statw  or  Guuula  .     .     .  %5.9% 
Six  Months,  **....     2. M 

Thno  Months,  *'        **  **....     1.35 

Ons  Ysar,  Porslgn 5.29 

SInfils  Copies 5t 

These  Books  Sent  Poetpeld  on  Receipt  of  Price 
Money  Order  or  New  York  Draft 

Dctiffa  «nd  the  Decoration  of  Porcelain,  by  Hen- 

rietu     Barclay    Paitt.     Paper    Cover 11.50 

Cloth  Cover 2.50 

Grand  Fen  Ceramics 5 .00 

The  Fmit  Book 3 .  00 

The  Roae  Book 3 .00 

The  Art  of  Teaching  China  Decoration,  Claat 

Room  No.  1 2.25 

Flower  Painting  on  Porcelain,  Clau  Room  Na  2  2.25 
Firnre  Painting  on  Porcelain  and  Firing,  Clau 

Room  No.  3 2.25 

Conventional  Decoration  of  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain, Qaat  Room  No.  4 2.25 

Book  of  Copt  and  Saucers 1 .  10 

Book  of  Little  Things  to  Make 1 .50 

Mrs.  FilkinU  A  B.  C  for  Beginners  in  China 

Painting 1.10 

Book  on  Methods  for  Painting  in  Water  Color, 

by  Gertmdc  Estabrook     1 .00 

Colors  and  Coloring  in  China  Painting 30 

Lnnn's  Practical  Pottery,  2  Vols,  (or  vols,  sold 

singly,  ^.65  each) 5.25 

*'PermedelloModeUing,*'  by  Snow  ft  FroeUich     1.60 
First  Lessons  in  Batik,  Gertrude  C  Lewis 1.60 

Send  for  complete  price  list  of  Color  Prints  and 
Books  for  use  In  the  Studio 

KERAMIC  STUDIO  PUB.  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


GESSO 


READY 
FOR 
USB 


LAMPS— CANDLE  STICKS— NUT  BOWLS 

MADE  OF  WOOD     READY  FOR  DECORATION 
MORITZ  LOBFFLER   594  No.  7th  St.,  Newwk,  N.  J. 


Semi-Precious 

Stones  for  Jewelry  Work 

Our  new  assortments  of  inexpensive 
and  attractive  stones  will  interest 

Summer  School  &  Camp  Teachers 

Upon  request,  we  will  send  an  assortment 

for  your  selection,  allowing  you  to  retain 

them  for  sixty  da3rs. 

Send  US  $1.00  snd  we  will  send  you  s  collection  of 
twenty  beautiful  bits  of  oolor.  imitating  various  stones. 
If  you  do  not  like  them,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

Stnd  for  cur  eataUtgue 

METAL  CRAFTS   SUPPLY  COMPANY 

PROVIDENGE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

of  The  School  Arts  Magazine 

VOLUME  XXI 

Everything  Printed  since  September  un- 
der one  cover. 

A  Great  Library  of  the  Industrial  and 
Fine  Arts: 

Commercial  Art 
Design 

Craftsmanship 
Special  Day  Material 
Animal  Drawing 
Modeling  and  Keramics 
Correlation  Work 

and  much  more 

A  Source  Book  which  every  teacher  needs 

6JiO  pages  hound  in  red  buckram 

Price,  $6.00 
THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


SCMJ-PRECIpUS  STONES 

Large  stock  of  Lapis,  Moss  Asates.  Jaspers.  Turquoise. 
Qusrts  Amethsrst.  California  Jade.  Amasonite.  Cbal- 
oedony.  Abalone  Pearl  Opals.  Abalone  Blister  Pearls, 
and  many  other  stones  faceted  and  caboohon  always 
on  hand.  Special  dies  cut  to  order.  Unsurpsssed 
facilitiss.  Memoruidum  assortments  for  Mlection 
cladly  lent  to  instructors  who  write  us  on  their 
letttfliead.  THB  GIFT  GRAFTERS'  SGHOOL 

ARTS  DEPARTMENT,  Tujimfta,  Gallfornla 


A  DTD  r\  WC^C^TC  6very  bird  lover  and  nature  student  will  appreciate — a 
'^'^M.^M^  J^  V^V^XV  book  which  should  be  in  every  library — is  the  handsome 
little  book,  **Bird8  in  Literature,**  by  Abbie  P.  Chiu'chill,  containing  a  collection  of  quotations 
from  our  best  literature  about  birds.  Describes  in  prose  and  poetry,  a  hundred  or  more  birds,  with 
their  distinguishing  calls  and  habits;  sixteen  full-page  plates  in  color;  a  book  to  be  prized  as  a 
delightful  book  of  reference.     190  pages,  cloth  boi^d,  gold  title,  $1.50. 

The  Davis  Press,  publishers  of  The  School  Arts  Magazine,  25  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Two    More   New   Portfolios! 

Arranged  by  Pedro  J.  Lemos,  Editor  The  School  Arts  Magazine 
READY  IN  JUNE 

SUPERVISORS  and  teachers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  two  new 
portfolios,  similar  in  style  to  those  which  have  been  so  useful 
and  popular,  are  now  on  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  Summer 
School  and  Fall  work.     They  are  briefly  described  here: 

The  Animal  in  Art 

SiztecD  Plates  of  Animal  Representation;   origtnala   done  in  oil  painting,  Jcrayon,  pencil,  pen 

and  inlt.     Applied   to   illustration,    design,    carved    toj-i,    sculpture,    geometric    borders,   etc. 

Printed  in  black  on  white  cards  7  xio  in.,  with  descriptive  legends. 

A  pamphlet  of  explanatory  notes  by  the  author  and  an  Outline   for  further  ttady  make  this 

portfolio  a  very  complete  course  in  Animal  representation. 

Each  set  enclosed  in  a  protecting  cover. 

Price  75  cents 


The  Seaside  in  Art 


An  entirely  new  subject  unlike  any  others  of  our  many  portfolios.     Fascinating  subjects  relating 

to  the  lea,  above,  below,  and  about. 

Siiteen  plates  illustrating  Marine  Paintings,    Landscape  Sketching,   Wave   Studies,  Sea   Plant 

Life,  Shell  Fish  Designs,  Decorative  Fish  Studies,  Applied  Fish  and  Ship  Design!. 

Printed  in  black  on  white  cards,  7x10  in.,  with  descriptive  legends.     Included  is  a  pamphlet  of 

explanatory  notes  by  the  author,  and  an  Outline  for  Seaside  Problems. 

Price  75  cents. 

Both  the  above  Portfolios  published  and  for  sale  by 

THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE,  25  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Use  Your  Kodak  this  Summer 

MAKE  THE  PICTURES  INTERESTING 

Before  packing  up   your  camera,  read  that  delightful  book 
by  HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY, 

Photography  and   Fine   Art 


It  will  tell  you  many  important  things  about  the   art  of  taking  pictures — how  to  make  them 
interesting. 

It  is  full  of  illustrations  of  pictures  others  have  taken  with  illuminating  notes  of  criticism. 
It  will  let  you  in  to  many  secrets  of  the  art  of  photography.     GET  ITI 
IJ4  pp.     7>ji  io3^     Gray  buckram  binding. 

Price,  $2.50,  postpaid 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE,  Worcester,  Mass. 


School  Arts  Supplemental  Helps 

FOR  SUPERVISORS,  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS  OF 
DRAWING,  ART,   AND   INDUSTRIAL   HANDWORK 

A  series  of  Plates  with  descriptive  text  on  Drawing,  Design,  Applied 
Art,  Lettering,  and  other  subjects,  in  convenient  form  for  study- 
in  class  or  individually. 

A  description  of  some  of  these  Portfolios  will  be  found  on  this  and  the 

following  four  pages.     Printed  below  is  a 

Condensed  List  of  Books  and  Portfolios  with  prices. 

Birda  in  Literature,  Abby  Churchill  (190  pp.  16  plates  in  color.  5H^S,  cloth  bound).  .$1.50 

Blackboard  Drawing  Cards,   Per  set  of  26  sheets 50 

Bookbinding  for  Beginners,  Florence  O.  Bean     (100  pp..  6x9,  cloth  bound) 2.00 

Costume  Design  Packet  Set  1,  8  plates;  Set  2.  8  plates;  Set  3,  8  plates per  set,     .35 

Decorative  Tree  Drawing,  (new)  12  plates,  7x10  in. 75 

Design  Principles,  8  plates,  (new) 75 

Elementary  Lettering  Sheets,  Packet  of  15  copies 25 

EUementary  Lettering  Charts,  each 50 

Good  Zoo  Drawing  Cards,  Set  1.  10  subjects;  Set  2, 10  subj.;  Set  3,  10  subj.; per  set,     .35 

Human  Proportion  Packet,  8  plates ^ 35 

Mother  Goose  Coloring  Cards,  7x10.    Set  of  12  cards 50 

Mother  Goose  Coloring  Cards,  post  card  sise,  set  of  12  cards 25 

Object  Drawing  Packet,  12  plates 75 

Pen  and  Ink  Drawing,  No.  1,  (new)  (for  beginners),  10  plates,  7x10  in 75 

Pen  and  Ink  Drawing  No.  2,  (advanced  work),  12  plates,  7x10  in 75 

Photography  and  Fine  Art,  Henry  Turner  Bailey  (124  pp.  7}ixlOyi,  cloth  bound) 2.50 

Plant  Form  in  Design  (new),  16  plates,  7x10  in 75 

Playmates  of  other  Lands,  Per  set  of  10  cards 15,  2  for  .25 

Poster  Work  (new),  24  plates,  7x10  in 1.00 

Print  Methods,  by  Pedro  J.  Lemos,  27  plates — one  in  color 1.50 

School  Arts  Alphabet  Sheets,  Packet  of  15  sheets 35 

Southern  Plant  Drawings,  Packet  of  0  cards 25 

Still  Life  Drawing,  12  plates.  7x10.     (new) 75 

The  Art  of  Lettering.  12  plates,  7x10.     (new) 75 

The  Bird  in  Art  (new),  16  plates,  7x10  in 75 

The  Tree  in  Art  (new),  12  plates.  7x10  in 75 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE,   25  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  ARTS  ALPHABET  SHEETS 

Bt  Fbbd  Hamilton  Danibls 

THESE  sheets  are  designed  primarily  to  teach  the  basic  rules  for 
good  lettering.  Eadi  sheet  contains  two  complete  alphabets  with 
sevenil  useful  variations — extended,  condensed,  bold  face,  etc.,  and 
examples  of  letter  and  word  groupings.  Thev  are  printed  on  hi^y 
surfaced  paper  to  show  dearlv  the  pencU  strokes.  This  feature  gives 
them  adoed  value  to  the  student.  With  these  alphabet  sheets  good 
lettering  can  be  readily  taught.  These  alphabets  nave  been  tested  by 
several  vears  of  actual  use  in  the  schoolroom  and  are  reproduced  in 
f ao-simile  from  pencil  lettering  by  the  author. 

Price,  15  sheets  for  35  cents. 


LETTCIlinO  TOP   ORWr* 


ALL  LCTTCkinO  SHOULD  61 

Twttn  <i'jic<r  unts  very 

nWT     KEEP  ALL   LETTEt 

keep'  LETTER5    CL 
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THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE,  25  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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THERE  ARE  USES  INNUMERABLE  FOR  THE  PORTFOLIO 

POSTER  WORK! 


Br  JOHN  T.  LEMOS,  PolTtaduilc  High  Sdimd,  Su  FtmndKO,  Ol. 


ii 


hand, 


The  24  platM  In  the  Portfolio  ihow— 

ExamploB  of  tho  PrindploB  of  Good  Footer  Deagn 
Suggestions  for  Special  Oocaaioa  Poaten 
Examples  of  Good  Figure  Drawing  for  Poitvi 
Animal  Drawing  in  Silhouette 
Decorative  Figtves  done  in  simple  fiat  tones 
A  Diagram  Chart  of  good  color  combinations 
Examples  of  Roman,  Gothic  and  otiier  letters 
Ezamplee  of  Cut  Paper  Posters 

and  many  othtr  fulpa 
Poster  Work  is  a  collection  of  24  plates,  7  x  10  inches, 

with  descriptive  notes  gathered  into  a  loose  protectiiig 

cover.    The  single  shetrts  may  be  passed  from  hand  to 
them  available  for  class  use.    Price,  $1.00  per  set 


Published  by  THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE,  Worcester,  Mass. 


^^^S^o,  PRINT  METHODS 


Bt  Pkdko  J.  Lbuob,  Editor,  The  School  Arte  MngMine! 


BMt  MriM  evsr  ImomI  on  the  ■iibjact 

26  platM  in  black  and  vhite,  one  3-color  proeew  pUto,  so  8-p>ge 
desoriptrre  pamphlet,  and  the  txtrtt  color  folder,  &1I  enclosed  in  a 
atrong  mAnila  envelope. 

Price,  U.Sr 

CXTRA — Ai  loac  u  tlw  M>p|^  l****!  ■  *°P'  ■>'  ."Tb*  A 
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d  For  Sal*  by 
THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE,  Worceater.  Maaa. 


BOOKBINDING   FOR  BEGINNERS 

By  FLORENCE  O.  BEAN,  Aaalatant  In  Boaton  PubUc  Schoola 

A  THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  TEXTBOOK  for  teaching  aimple  handwork  leading  up  to 
the  elementa  of  bookbinding.  Adi^ited  to  gradea  5  and  6,  in  achoola  where  there  ia  'aa 
Bpeoial  teacher — no  expenaive  equipment  required.  Some  of  the  Problems  are:  Bookleta, 
Scrapbook,  Memo.  Pad,  Calendar  Mounts,  Postcard  Album,  Sewing  and  Binding  a  Book. 
Rebinding  Paper  Book,  Use  of  Sewing  Frame. 

Cloth  Bound,  98  pp.,  6x9,  with  56  illustratioDB. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

Publlahed  and  for  aale  by  THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE,  Worcester,  Haaa. 


School  Arts  Supplemental  Helps 

DECORATIVE  TREE  DRAWING 

Bt  Rora  R.  Nbtsoxq 


THESE  13  pUtM  ftloiMk  without  oomi 
•tud«tit  an  Qxarileiit  um  of  how  to  prooaad  in  tha  dnwinf  of  treei. 
Whan  ■uppUmentfld  bj  tha  virila  uid  thorotighljr  uwtntotiTa  notaa  by 
MJM  NatiOM,  ftooomiMAyins  tha  illtwtrationa,  tht  atudent  haa  at  hand 
n»t«ri«l  whin  eaa  haidv  ba  duplioftted. 

Printed  In  tha  wall-known  Sohool  Art*  Alphkbatiooa  rtyle,  on 
aoatad  earda  7  s  10  in.,  and  mdoaed  in  an  artiatie  eovar  of  groan, 
printttd  in  two  harmonioua  tones  of  Eraen. 

75  centB  each;  10  or  more  seta  of  this  portfolio, 
10%  discount. 

PLANT  FORM  IN  DESIGN 

Airangad  bj  Pnio  J.  lavoa,  Editor,  Tha  Sdiool  Arta  Macaiina 

LIKE  othan  <d  tha  Btbool  Arta  Portfolioa  tha  pa^kat  oonaiata  of  a 
DoUection  of  pUt«  (U  in  number)  aeleotad  from  tha  maaj  pub' 
lialwd  in  Thi  School  Ann  MAOunn,  and  printed  onaeparktoeitrdi  for 
ocmTemionoe  in  ftudying,  tofothv  with  ft  punphlet  of  deaeriptiTe  mattciL 
One  plate  ahowi  a  oomplete  diftwing  of  tke  vme,  tree,  or  flower  aeleote^ 
followed  by  a  plate  m  deaigna  trora  the  varioua  oniti  of  the  aubjeet. 
The  mediuma  uaed  an  alao  notad — •■  with  pen,  bmah,  onTon,  ate. 

The  iheeta  are  anoloaed  in  a  folder  with  appropriate  eover  dcngn 
andaellfor 
75  cents  a  set;    10  or  more  sets  of  this  portfolio, 
10%  discount. 

THE  TREE  IN  ART 

Bt  Psono  J.  Liuoa,  Editor,  Tha  Sebool  Arta  Maganne 

THIS  portfolio  win  be  of  particular  adTantage  to  the  artist  who 
likea  to  paint  landaoapea,  but  ia  weak  on  tree  drawing;  to  the 
teacher  who  would  have  the  pupila  familiar  with  the  oommon  trees 
and  how  to  Aetoh  them;  and  to  pupila  who  would  make  a  thorough 
■tudy  of  breea  in  their  rdatiou  to  art.  An  outline  of  Problems  in  Tree 
Drawing,  together  with  eonsiderable  information  in  oompaot  and 
usable  lorm,  aooompaniea  the  portfolio. 

The  sixteen  platea  illustrate  Tree  Paintings,  Tree*  in  Historio 
Ornament,  Treea  in  Design,  Tree  Landaoapea.  Tree  Motifs,  Trees 
drawn  with  pen,  pendl,  charcoal,  and  Treea  in  ffilhouette. 

75  cents  each;  10  or  more  sets  of  this  portfolio, 
10%  discount. 

THE  BIRD  IN  ART 

Bt  Pbdko  J.  LxHOB,  Editor,  The  Sohool  Arta  Magasine 

T'HROUGHOUT  the  art  of  the  ages  do  symbol  has  been  used  in  so 
many  intereatins  ways  as  the  bird.  Museum  collectiona  abound  in 
materials  made  by  tne  anoienta  in  irtiich  tha  motif  was  the  bird.  Many 
of  the  beautiful  plates  in  Ten  ScaooL  Asrs  HAaaiixn  have  been 
enriohed  by  using  the  bird  as  the  unit  of  design.  This  portfolio  oon- 
sists  of  sixteen  plates,  printed  in  the  same  style  as  the  other  portfolios, 
tUustrating  Bird  Sketebee,  Japanese  Bird  DrawinoL  Bird  DMorations, 
Bird  Studtes,  Peacock  Design,  Bird  Pattvms,  Hurtoric  Motife,  SJid 
Applied  Bird  Deeigns.  Direetions  for  tha  q>plioation  of  the  bird  motif 
ana  appropriate  mediums,  are  given. 

Price,  75  cents  each;  It  or  more  sets,  10%  discount. 

Published    by    THE   SCHOOL   ARTS   MAGAZINE,  25  Foster  St..  Worcester,  Mass. 
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PEN  AND  INK  DRAWING  No.  1 

Bt  Pbdro  J»  Lbmob 

AMONG  the  many  useful  and  beautiful  illuBtrations  in  Thb  Schooi« 
Abtb  Maqasinb  none  have  been  more  thoroughly  appreoialed 
than  the  reproductions  of  originals  done  with  Pen  and  Imc.  Tbeae 
drawings  with  descriptive  t^  which  accompanies  them,  furnish 
materifu  for  teachine  the  principals  of  Pen  and  Ink  drawing,  the 
fundamentals  of  good  techmque — ^pen  handling — and  suggest  suojecCa 
for  progressiye  study. 

All  who  see  these  plates  are  deli^dited.  There  are  a  number  of 
entirely  new  plates  never  before  printed,  a  reduced  cut  of  one  of  whidi 
appears  here.  Ten  plates,  7  z  10  in.,  in  Alphabeticon  style,  with 
description,  outlines  and  problems. 

Price  75  cents  per  set;  10  or  more  10%  discount. 


PEN  AND  INK  DRAWING  No.  2 

Bt  Pbdbo  J.  Lbmos,  Editor,  The  School  Arts  Magasine 

/^IVE^  splendid  nound  woric  and  suggests  a  course  bf  stujdhr, 
^^  which  may  be  followed  with  interest  and  profit  by  any  class.  The 
portfolio  consists  of  twelve  plates  reproduced  from  the  School  Arts 
Maoazinb,  on  cards  7  z  y)  in.,  illustrating  Brush  and  Ink  Drawing. 
Nature  Sketches,  plates  showmg  Contrast,  Progressicm,  Variety  or 
Line,  Stipple  Woric,  Drawing  on  Scratch  Board,  Spatter  Work,  and 
Character  Sketching;  an  eight-page  pamphlet  of  descriptive  text  with 
an  outline  for  problems  in  adyanced  pen  and  ink  work;  enclosed  in  a 
folder  which  keeps  the  sheets  together. 

Price,  75  cents  a  set;  10  or  more,  10%  discount 
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THE  ART  OF  LETTERING 

Bt  John  T.  Lemob 

ABILITY  to  make  good  letters  is  of  utmost  importance  in  many 
departments  of  industry.  Practice — under  competent  guidance 
and  with  good  examples  should  make  for  perfection.  This  portfolio 
of  12  plates  illustrates  Uie  Art  and  History  of  Lettering)  Roman  Alpha- 
bets, Gothic  Alphabets,  Old  English  Alphabets,  Pen  Lettering,  Poster 
Lettering,  Gift  Cards,  Harmony,  Massing,  etc.  Several  new  plates 
not  previously  published  in  The  School  Ajrts  Magazine  are  of  special 
interest  and  value.  A  pamphlet  of  descriptive  text,  and  a  numoer  of 
problems  make  this  a  most  useful  portfolio.  Especially  recom- 
mended to  teachers  of  Drawing,  History  and  Printing. 

Price,  75  cents  per  set;  10  or  more,  10%  discount. 


OBJECT  DRAWING  PORTFOLIO 

Bt  Prank  J.  Darrah 

npEACHERS  and  pupils  are  constantly  looking  for  good  ex- 
-*>  amples  of  object  drawing  with  the  pencil  as  a  medium.  These 
twelve  plates  of  several  common  objects,  so  simple  and  yet 
finished  in  every  detail,  furnish  splendid  examples  for  teaching 
beginners  effective  Pencil  rendering  in  light  and  shade.  Thousands 
of  these  sets  are  now  in  use. 

Reproduced    from    Mr.  Darrah's  originals   without  loss  of 
detail,  finely  printed  on  drawing  paper,  8H  x  11  inches. 

Price  75  Cents  per  set 


Published  by    THE   SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE,   25  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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DESIGN  PRINCIPLES 

Bt  Fbdoo  J.  LsMoa 

THESE  eight  pUt«a  ahowing  about  200  unit*  of  design  fumtsfa  ft  very 
Qomplete  ooutm  in  Design.  They  are  the  moet  compact  referenee 
ibeete  araiiable  and  will  be  found  oonstantl  j  uaeful,  not  uone  in  Dntr^ 
ing  but  in  Hanoal  Tninin^  PrtDting,  uid  Inductrial  Deeign.  TIw 
iUuatratione  rapraaent  Repetition,  SwUation,  Meaaore,  Balanee,  Sym- 


le  rapraaent  f .  _,  _  _       . 

metrr,  Unity,  Uppoaition,  and  Tranaition. 

Printed  on  heavy  Kraft  pKpw,  7  z  10  in. 
with  very  Full  noteeon  thepr"'"  '  '"'" 
moet  uaeful  portfolioa. 


oriptire  pam^et 
«  thia  one  «  the 


Price  75  cents  per  set;  It  or  more  10%  discount. 


COSTUME    DESIGN   PLATES 

By  EunoRA  Sellnkb 

A  COLLECTION  of  pen  drawingB  done  eapeoial^  for  TBb 
School  Abtb  Maoaiinii, illustrating thehiirtaiy  of  Coatume 
from  tiie  Egyptian  to  the  Victorian  Era.  In  great  demand  for 
use  in  Costume  Deeign  oounes  and  in  the  staging  of  historio 
scenes  and  playe.  By  means  of  the  Munsell  nomenclature  the 
color  acbsnues  are  accurately  specified. 

Three  sets  of  8  plates  each,  printed  on  water  color  cards, 
7  z  10  inches. 

Price,  35  cents  each  set;  all  three  sets,  $1.00 


HUMAN  PROPORTION  PACKET 

Bt  Evdoba  SiLunB 
npO  DRAW  the  human  figure  and  maintain  correct  proportion 
-'■  of  head,  body  and  extremities,  ia  a  problem  the  solution  of 
which  may  be  simplified  by  the  use  of  our  "Human  Proportion 
Packet."  In  this  packet  there  are  eight  platM,  printed  on  7  x  10 
inch  cards,  which  giTe  concrete  instructions  for  laying  off  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  various  elements,  and  are  particularly  valuable 
to  teachers  and  students  of  costume  design.  They  were  dnwn  by 
Miss  Eudora  Sellner  for  Thb  School  Aktb  Mao&zinii,  and  have 
been  reprinted  in  the  usual  Alphabetioon  style. 
Price,  35  cents  per  set 


GOOD  ZOO  DRAWING  CARDS 

Br  Bbsb  Brdcz  CLaAvnLUin 

T  IFELIKE  etndiee  of  familiar  animals  and  birds,  uaed  with  neat 
'*-'  Bueceaa  by  a  host  of  teacben.  Excellent  in  teaching  animal 
life,  and  in  illuatrating  children's  stories.  There  are  three  sets,  10 
subjects  in  each  set,  printed  oa  aiuKle  oards  7  x  10  inches;  each  card 
showing  the  subject  m  a  number  ofnatural  poses. 
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Dueki,  Qruahop 


_-hopp«r»,  IJoo«,  L»mb»,  MoDktjt.     8wr  1 _         

Turtlw,  TotOM,  (itMf,  Ksa,  Cuuls.  Owli,  Turkejn,  RootMn. 

Price,  35  cents  per  set;  all  three  sets,  $1.00 

Puhllaheil    tiv    THR    STHCtni.    ARTK    MAflAZIMP..     IK  Vrm 
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We  cannot  guarantee  prices  of  books  as  changes  are  constantly  being  received. 

Except  in  case  of  Boards  of  Education,  Libraries,  etc.,  remittance  should  accompany  orders. 

THE  MOST  USEFUL  BOOKS 


AMERICAN  ART 

American  Mastert  of  Paintinc  .   .    .     Caflin 
Story  of  American  PainUDg.  The  .   .     Caffin 


PBICB 
POeTFAlD 

2  00 
4  76 


ARCHITECTURE 

Arohiteotural  Drawinc Windaor  A 

Campbell 
Arehiteetural  Compoaition     ....     Robipaon 
Hiatory  of  Arehiteeture,  A     ....     Fletcher 
How  to  Draw  a  Buncalow     ....     Brigham 
Joieph  Pennell's  Pioturea  in  the  Land 
ofTemplea PenneU 

ART  APPRECIATION 

Compoaition Dow 

Concerning  Painting       Cox 

Famoua  Picturea      Baretow 

Fluah  of  the  Dawn,  The     ......  Bailey 

Home  Book  of  Great  Paintingi  .   .    .  Hurll 

How  to  Look  at  Pioturea Witt 

How  to  Show  Picturea  to  Children  .  HurU 

How  to  Study  Pioturea Caffin 

LcMona  in  AppreciaUon,  The     .   .   .  Hayward 

Maaterpieoea  m  Art S**^ 

Mondngt  with  Maatera  of  Art      .   .  Powera 
Practical  Hinta  for  Art  Studenta  .   . 
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ART  INSTRUCTION 

Applied  Art I^*™**... 

Applied  Arte  Drawing  Booka.   .   .   .  Seegmiller,  eet 

Art  Education      Bailey 

Art  Simplified Lemoa 

Fine  and  Induateial  Arte  in  Elementary 

Schoob Sargent 

How  Children  Learn  to  Draw   .   .   .  gj^JP*^^^ 

Induatrial  and  Applied  Art  Booka    . 
Induatrial  Art  Text  Booka     ....     Snow 

Grades  lto4 ea. 

Grades  6  to  8 ea. 

Set 

BASKET  .WORK 

Baaket  Maker,  The Turner 

How  to  Make  Baaketa White 

Inexpenaive  Basketry Marten 

Pine  Needle  Baaketry Linna  Loehr 

Milliken 

Practical  Basket  Making James 

Raffia  Basketry  as  a  Fine  Art    .    .    .  Ashley 

Raphia  and  Reed  Weaving    ....  Knapp 


6 
2 
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BOOKBINDINQ 


Bookbinding  for  Beginners 


Bean 


CHINA  PAINTING 

Conrentional  Decoration  of  Porcelain 

and  Glass      

Flower  Painting  on  Porcelain    .    .   . 
Grand  Few  Ceramics      Doa. 


CLAY  MODELING 

Clay  Modeling  for  Infanta     ....  Brown 

Clay  Work Lester 

Modeling  in  Public  Schools    ....  Sargent 

COLOR 

Color  Balance Muns^ll 

Color  Notation,  A       Munsell 

Language  of  Color Luddesh 


00 
26 
60 
26 
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60 
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76 
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20 
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66 
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96 
66 
10 


2  00 


2  40 
2  40 
6  00 


25 
80 
75 


30 
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DESIQN  AND  ORNAMENT 

Classroom  Practice  in  Design    .   .   .  Haney 

Decorative  Design Chase 

Design       Clark 

Design  in  Theory  and  Praetioe     .  .  Batcheldw 

niuatrationB  of  Design De  Fbiest 

Lessons  on  DeroratiTe  Deeign  .   .   .  Jackscm 

Motives  from  Plant  Forma    ....  Tekelenborg 

Text  Book  of  De^gn,  A     KtSUty  A 

MowU  S 

Textile  Designa DiUawaj 

DRESSMAKING  AND  MILLINERY 

Art  in  Dress B<^ar  A 

McNtttI 

Costume  Design  A  Costume  lUuBtra- 

tion Traphagao       3 

Dr«>as  Design Hucbee  4 

Dressmaking Falea  2 

Dressmaking  in  the  School CookeAiadd2 

_  _  _  J 

1 
1 


French  Pattorn  Modelling      ....     Reeve 

Practical  Dress  Cutting      Reeve 

Practical  Home  MUlineiy Reeve 

FIGURE  DRAWING 

Figure  Construction Bement 

Figure  Drawing Hatteon 

Human  Figure,  The Vanderpoel 

FREEHAND  DRAWING 
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3  60 

2  60 

4  25 
2  26 

5  40 
66 


7S 

75 
25 
40 
00 
00 
40 
40 


2  75 
5  00 

3  00 


Norton 
Cleaveland, 


Blackboard  Drawing Whitney 

Blackboard  Skctrhing Whitney 

Freehand  Drawing ^ 

Freehand  Perspective  and  Sketchinf 
Good  Zoo  Drawing  Carda,  1, 11,  and  III 
Light  and  Shade      

Manual  of  Drawing,     .   .    i  p^^^  n  \  Rawson, 

Modem  Technical  Drawing  ....  Ellia 

Object  Drawing       Darrab 

Pen  Drawing Maginnta 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Elementary 

Drawing Soper 

School  Drawing Danida 

Simple  Pictorial  Illustration      .   .   .  Brown 

HANDICRAFT 


-{ 


60 
1  35 
1  30 
4  26 
ea.  36 
1  60 
1  60 

1  90 

2  16 
66 

1  70 

2  25 
2  00 
8  70 


Art  Crafts  for  Beginners 

Bird  Housss  Boys  can  Build      .    .   . 

Conatruetion  Work      

Handicraft  Book,  The 

Sewing  Handicraft  for  Giris  .   .   .    . 

Illustrative  Handwork 

Kitecraf  t  and  Kite  Tournaments  .    . 

Manual  Training  Toys       

Occupation  for  Little  Fingers     .   .   . 

Pottery      

Primary  Hand  Work 

Primary  Handwork 

Primary  Manual  Work 

When  Mother  Leta  ua  Cut  Out 

Piourea  

When  Mother  Leta  ua  MakeGifU  .  . 
When  Mother  Leta  ua  Make  Paper 

Box  Furniture      


Sanford 

Siepert 

Worst 

Jessitp 

McGteuflUn 

Dobfas 

Miller 

Moore 

.SeegmiUer        1 
Kbbe  1 

Ledyard  2 


90 
76 
15 
46 

66 
66 
90 
00 
26 
00 
25 
00 
26 


Boyd 
Grubb 

Rich 


1  40 
1  40 

1  40 


HISTORY  OF  ART 

Apollo:    History  of  Art      Reinach 

Great  Schoola  of  Painting Turner 

History  of  Art,  A Goodyear 

History  of  Art,  A Lubke 

History  of  Greek  Art,  A TarbeO 

History  of  Painting,  A Van  Dyke 

History  of  Sculpture,  A Marqnand  A 

Frothin^iani 
Short  History  of  Art,  A DeForsat  A 

Caffin 
Short  History  of  Italian  Painting,  A     Brown 
Workl's  Painters,  The Hoyt 
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26 
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26 
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16 
26 
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We  cannot  guarantee  prices  of  books  as  changes  are  constantly  being  received. 

Except  in  case  of  Boards  of    Education,  Libraries,  etc.,  remittance  should  accompany  orders. 

THE  MOST  USEFUL  BOOKS  (Concluded) 


HOUSEHOLD  ART 


Art  and  EooDomy  in  Home  Decoration  Prieetman 
Art  Prindplee  in  Houee,  Furniture 

and  VilUice  Buildinc Clark 

Costume  Deein  and  Home  Planning      Iior 
A  Course  in  House  Planning  and 

Furnishing 


PBICB 
POSTPAID 

2  25 


3  20 
1  76 


Fumidiing  of  a  Modest  Home 
House  in  Good ' 


Taste,  The 

Interior  Decoration 

Planning  and  Furnishing  the  Home 


Calkins 

Danieb 

DeWolfe 

Parsons 

Quinn 


1  25 
1  40 
4  40 
4  50 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Arte  and  Crafts  in  the  Middle  Ages    .     Addison 
Industrial  Primary  Reader Qrubb  A 

Taylor 
Plaee  of  Industries  in  Elementary 

Edueation      Dopp 

Shelter  and  Clothing KinneA 

Cooley 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 
Landscape  Painting Harrison 


1  50 

4  00 
80 

2  25 

1  60 

2  75 


LETTERING 


Alphabets 

Eaey  Lettering 

Elementary  Lettering  Chart 

Essentials  of  Lettering    .   . 


Lettering 

Lettering  for  CommMiad  Purposes 
A  Roman  Alphabet  and  How  to 

Use  It , 

SnoonbiU  Lettering  Tablet     .    .   .   . 
Writing,  Illuminating  and  Lettering 


Strange 
CromweD 
Stone  and 
Seldis 

Meikkjohn  A 
French 
Stevens 
Gordon 

Fredericks 

Peterson 

Johnston 
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MECHANICAL  DRAWING 


Agricultural  Drawing  .   . 
deal  Drai 


French  A  Itcs  2 


MathewBon 

Weick 

French 

Frank 

Anthony 


Applied  Mechanical  Drawing    .   . 
Euttnentary  Mechanical  Drawing 

Engineering  Drawing      

Essentisli  of  Mechanical  Drafting 
Essentials  of  Gearing,  The     .   .   . 

Geometrical  Drawing      Schraidt 

Isometric  Drawing Jamison 

Machine  Drawing Hills 

Machine  Drawing Mathewson 

Machine  Drawing Anthony 

Mechanical  Drawing       Cross 

Mechanical  Drawing  Problems     .   .  Weick 

Mechanical  Drawing  for  Trade  Schools  Leeds 

Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing  .   .   .  Mathewson 
Perspectire  Sketching  from  Working 

Drawings Mathewson 

Principles  of  Parallel  Projecting  Line  Adlcr 

Prob]«ns  in  Mechanical  Drawing  Bennett 

Shop  Mathematics Holton 

Shop  Problems  in  Mathematics    .   .  Moore 

Simplified  Mechanical  Perspective  Fredoick 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
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1 
1 
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1 
1 
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METAL  WORK 
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Copper  Work Roee  3  25 

Educational  Metaleraft      Davidson  3  20 

Forge  Shop  Practice LittlefieU  1  65 

Forge  Work      Hgen  85 

Jewdry  Making  and  Design  .   .   .   .  RoseACSrinolO  40 

Metal  Work  and  Etching Adams  55 

Plain  A  Ornamental  Forging     .   .   .  Schwarakof  1  70 

Silver  Work  and  Jewelry Wilson  4  50 


NATURE  DRAWING 

Floral  Elements       Soribner 

Handbook  of  Plant  Form Clark  3 

Nature  Drawing Bailey  1 

Pencil  Sketches  of  Native  Treee    .     .  Woodbury 
Studies  in  Plant  Form  and  Design   .     LiBey  4 

Use  of  the  Plant  in  Decorative  Design  Lawrence  A 

Sheldon 
Student's  Edition,  grades,    .70  .   .     hi|^  schools 
Teacher's  Edition,  grades.  2.25     .     hi^  schools     8 

PAPER  AND  CARDBOARD  CONSTRUCTION 

Cardboard  Construction Trybom  1 

Construction  Work McGaw 

P^;>er  and  Cardboard  Construction  .     Buxton  A 

Curran  1  25 

SCHOOL  DECORATION 

Deooration  of  the  School  and  Home      Dillaway  2  40 

School  Sanitation  and  Deooration    .     Burrage  A 

Bailey  I  95 


65 
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75 
00 


90 
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60 
95 


TAPESTRY.  RUGS  AND  WEAVING 

Craft  of  Hand  Made  Rugs     .     .     .  Hicks 

Hand-Loom  Weaving Todd 

Hand-Loom  Weaving Hooper 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance   .   .  Davis 

Vocational  Guidance  Movement  .   .  Brewer 

WOODWORK 

Bench  Work  in  Wood Goes 

Box  Furniture      Brigham 

Decorated  Modeb  for  Woodwork      .  .  Ketchum 

Design  and  Construction  in  Wood  Noyes 
Educational  Woodworking  for  School 

and  Home Park 

Elementary  Sloyd  and  Whittling  .   . 

Elementary  Turning       Selden 

Elements  of  Construction King 

Elements  of  Woodwork      King 

Essentials  of  Wood  Working     .   .   .  Griffith 

Handwork  in  Wood Nosres 

How  to  Frame  a  House      Maginnis 

Jolly  Book  of  Boxcroft,  The      .   .   .  Beard 

Maldng  a  Poultry  House Conover 

Problems  in  Farm  Woodwork       .   .  Blackburn 

Wood  and  Forest Noyes 

Wood  Sculpture Maskell 

Wood  Turning Ross 

Woodwork  for  Little  Folks    ....  Pierce 

Woodwork  for  Secondary  Schools  .    .  Griffith 

Woodworking  for  Beginners  ....  Wheeler 
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The  list  will  be  revised  frequently.  It  will  include  only  the  best  of  the  many  books  published. 
The  prices  given  are  the  publishers'  net  prices  with  a  slight  additional  charge,  in  most  cases,  for 
postage.  On  all  single  orders  amounting  to  a  total  of  IlO.OO  at  postpaid  prices  10%  may  be 
deducted.    Send  the  amount  stated  with  the  order.    We  cannot  send  out  free  samples. 

Address  Book  Department. 

THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 

(THE  DAVIS  PRESS.  Inc..  Publishers) 

26  FOSTER  STREET  -  -  -  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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Cement   Vase,  ■•       Mosaic  Tile  and  Modeling  Cement  Candlcsiick, 

with  slip-painted  with  ilip-painted 

decoration  decoration 

Cement  Handicraft  is  to  be  the  King  of  Handicrafts 

SIMPLE  —  ADAPTABLE  —  DURABLE 

The  many  practical  possibilities  in  the  use  of  ceoictit  as  a  medium  for  art 
training,  and  for  the  innumerable  uses  to  which  cement-made  articles  may  be 
applied,  are  clearly  stated  and   beautifully  illustrated  in  the  new  book  now  in  press 

Color  Cement  Handicraft 

By  PEDRO  J.  LEMOS,  Editor  of  The  School  Arts  Magazine 

The  book  is  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  experimentation  by  the  author; 
every  process  has  been  demonstrated  in  his  own  work  shop.  It  describes  the  design- 
ing, molding,  and  coloring  of  many  articles  of  utility  and  ornamentation  and  offers 
suggestions  for  carrying  out  one's  own  original  ideas  in  cement  handicraft.  The 
titles  of  the  twenty  chapters  in  the  book  are: 


Cn 

or  C.mtm  \ 

f>rk 

Module 

•  n 

C.rvfd  Col 

rC 

200  pages  PRICE,  $5.00  50  illustrations 

(Poilpaid  inywhirc  in  the  United  State,  or  C.n.di.) 

Ready  July  first.     Orders  noui  being  entered. 


Published  and  for  sale  by 

THE  DAVIS  PRESS,  25  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Publishers  of  The  School  Arts  Magazine 
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Pran^*  Belief o 

:    A'Ile]ief'Pcmil-for*Decorciti(m 

The  varied  and  beautiful  effects  produced  with  Prang  Reliefo 
make  it  an  ideal  medium  for  school  design  work.  Unlike  gesso 
materials,  it  requires  no  heating.  It  is  always  ready  for  use. 
Applied  with  a  brush,  following  a  design  traced  on  the  surface 
to  be  decorated,  Reliefo  becomes  dry  and  hard  in  a  short  time. 
Color  and  relief  are  achieved  with  one  application,  the  colors 
being  intimately  mixed. 


Work  with  Prang  Reliefo  may  be  taken  up  or  put  down  at  any 
point  without  injury  to  the  problem.  The  equipment  is  small 
and  inexpensive,  as  a  small  quantity  will  cover  a  large  surface. 
It  may  be  had  in  nine  colors  and  the  natural,  the  price  of  a 
two-ounce  jar  being  fifty  cents. 

AMEBIC4N  Crayon  Coifntmr 

SANDUSKY  •  OHIO MEWYOBK 


